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ADVERTISEMENT. 


<<  Bbauchampb  ;  or  the  Kentucky  Tragedy/'  Ib  tbe  seqiMi 
to  the  storj  of  ^^  Charlemonf  The  story  sapposes  soma 
little  interval  of  time  between  its  opening,  and  tbe  olose  ot 
its  predecessor.  The  connection  between  the  two  is  soii- 
dendy  intimate,  though  the  sequel  introduces  us  to  new 
persons — the  hero  among  them — who  do  .not  figure  in  the 
first  pfd>lication.  I  do  not  know  that  anything  fiurther  need 
be  added  by  way  of  explanation.  In  regard  to  moral  and 
social  characteristics,  the  prefaoe  to  ^^  Oharlemont"  wiU 
suffice.  A  few  words,  perhaps,  in  regard  to  the  materiel^ 
i3&y  not  be  amiss  in  the  present  connection,  to  prevent  mis- 
taces,  and  save  the  critic  fircHu  that  error,  which  he  occa« 
8.onally  makes,  of  substituting  his  own  point  of  view  for  that 
of  the  author — an  error  which  usnally  results  in  a  mere  game 
f'  3ross  purposes  between  the  parties,  which  is  profitable 
^  Jther.  The  reader  may  find  or  fancy  some  occasional 
oiAerences  of  fistct  and  inference,  date,  place,  and  period, 
Jd^ween  this  and  other  narratives  relating  to  Beauchampe, 
and  the  famous  Kentucky  tragedy  of  which  he  was  the  un- 
happy hero.  But,  as  a  man  of  sagacity,  he  will  naturally 
discard  all  bias  derived  from  any  previous  reading,  in 
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deference  to  that  which  is  now  sabmitted  him.  Ours,  in 
the  langoage  of  the  quack  advertisements,  is  the  only  gen- 
uine article.  We  alone  have  gone  to  the  fountain  Lead  for 
our  materials.  We  have  good  authority  for  all  that  is  herd 
given.  We  can  place  our  hand  on  the  record  at  any  mo- 
ment, and  we  defy  all  skepticism.  Newspapers  ar^  I:,^ng 
things  at  best — they  have  told  sundry  fibs  on  this  ^3ry 
subject.  Pamphlets — ^and  our  melancholy  history  has  .*  i* 
duced  several — are  scarcely  better  as  authorities; — even 
the  dusty  files  of  the  court  should  make  nothing  against  the 
truth  of  our  statements  where  they  happen  to  difier.  At 
all  events,  the  good  reader  may  be  assured  that  our  dlsa* 
greem^ts  are  not  substantial.  They  affect  none  of  ccie 
vital  truths  of  the  narrative.  We  agree  in  all  wholesome 
respects.  Our  morals  are  the  same — our  results  very  near- 
ly so ;  and  if  we  have  made  a  longer  story  of  the  matter 
than  they  have  done,  it  only  proves  that  we  had  so  mucn 
more  to  say.  We  need  say  no  more  by  way  of  preparative, 
and  we  forbear  saying  anything  by  way  of  provocative. 
Fan  to  and  welcome !  The  fare  is  solid  enough,  and,  as 
for  the  spices  and  the  dressing — say  nothing  in  disparage* 
ment  of  these,  if  you  would  not  incur  the  maledictions  of 
the  cook.  We  Anglicise  in  this  sentence  a  homely  proverb, 
which  would  scarcely  tell  so  well  in  the  original. 
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BEAUCHAMPE. 

CHAPTER  I. 

THE  BUINED  HAMLET. 

TmB  does  not  move  with  the  less  rapidity  because  his 
progress  is  so  insensible.  His  wings  may  be  compared  to 
those  of  the  owl  and  other  birds  who  fly  by  night.  Their 
feathers  are  fined  off  to  such  exquisitely-delicate  points, 
^t  they  steal  silently  through  the  air,  as  swiftly  as  stealth- 
ily,  and  strike  tlieir  object  without  alarming  it.  So  with 
that  '^subtle  thier'  whom  men  personify  as  Time.  Ho 
moves  like  the  pestilence,  without  beat  of  drum,  without 
pomp  of  banners,  with  no  pageantry  of  state  or  terror, 
which  might  warn  the  yictim  to  prepare  his  defences.  He 
£eui8  us  to  sleep  as  the  fabled  vampire,  with  dark  wing 
slowly  waving  over  our  slumbers,  while  his  sharp  tooth  is 
penetrating  the  vHal  places  in  our  bosoms. 

Five  years  have  elapsed  since  the  period  of  those  melan- 
choly events,  which  furnished  us  with  the  materials  for  our 
viUage-chronicIe  of  "  Charlemont."  The  reader  of  that 
l^nd  will  not  require  that  we  should  remind  him  of  its 
Borrowful  details.  Enough  that  we  tell  him  that  its  inhab- 
itauts  are  all  dispersed — scattered  variously  in  remote  re- 
gicms — some  silent  in  the  grave — all  changed ;  all  under- 
going change  ;  and  that  the  village  itself  is  a  rmn  I    The 
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vicissitudes  of  life  have  told  in  various  ways  upon  all  the 
parties  to  our  former  story.  Some  of  them  have  been  kept 
wretched  ;  others,  made  so  ;  while  others  again,  have  held 
a  sensible  progress — onward,  upward — to  prosperity  and 
honorable  distinction.  Perhaps,  we  shall  gather  something 
more  definite  on  this  head  from  the  discourse  of  the  two 
travellers,  whom  we  behold  alighting  from  their  horses,  and 
seating  themselves  upon  one  of  the  hills  by  which  the  val- 
ley of  Charlemont  is  overlooked. 

Here,  on  this  very  spot,  more  than  five  years  before,  two 
other  travellers  had  paused  to  survey  the  natui*al  beauties 
of  the  village,  and  to  feast  their  eyes  upon  the  rural  aspect 
of  its  innocent  society.  At  that  period,  it  was  compara- 
tively innocent.  There  was  peace  within  its  borders,  and 
l^lenty  sat  beside  its  winter  fires,  fully  solaced  by  Content. 
But  the  gaze  of  those  two  travellers  brought  blight  upon 
several  of  its  sweetest  homes.  One  of  the  two,  a  good  old 
man,  went  on  his  way,  dreaming  with  delight  upon  the 
simple  beauties  and  felicities  of  the  little  hamlet.  He  little 
dreamed  that  the  other,  his  favorite  nephew,  had  surveyed 
it  with  far  less  loving,  yet  more  rapacious  eyes — that  ho 
would  steal  back,  alone,  in  disguise,  and  penetrate  the  little 
sanctuary  of  peace,  hiding  among  its  flowei*s,  as  a  serpent, 
and  leaving  taint  in  the  place  of  innocence.  The  reptile's 
mission  was  successful.  The  home  was  polluted,  the  hope 
destroyed,  and  the  little  village  was  no  longer  the  abode  of 
peace  or  happiness.  Now  we  see  that  it  is  in  ruins — that 
it  is  deserted  of  its  people — that  its  old  familiar  homes  are 
solitary,  and  sinking  fast  into  decay.  We  may  not  say  that 
all  this  melancholy  change  was  the  fruit  of  this  serpent's 
visit,  but  who  shall  say  that  it  was  not  ?  Who  shall  meas- 
ure the  Buffering  and  loss  to  a  little  rustic  hamlet  from  the 
shame  and  sorrow  which  defile  and  degrade  one  of  its 
favorite  families.  The  shadow  upon  one  sweet  cottage- 
home  casts  a  darkening  atmosphere,  in  some  degree  over 
all  around  it,  and  lessens  the  charm  which  was  once  enjoyod 
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bj  all  in  common,  and  takes  from  the  beaatjr  of  the  general 
landscape.  Where  the  resources  of  society  are  drawn  from 
natural  and  simple  causes,  we  all  share  in  the  loss  which 
proves  fatal  only  to  the  single  individual. 

But,  in  place  of  the  two  former  travellers,  whose  inaus- 
picious gaze  was  thus  full  of  mischief  to  the  universal  beau- 
ties of  Charlemont,  we  see  two  very  different  persons.  They 
occupy  the  same  point  of  survey ;  they  both  gaze  from  the 
same  eminence  which  erewhile  unfolded  the  charm  of  a 
most  lovely  landscape.  One  of  these  strangers,  as  in  the 
former  instance,  is  a  tall,  finely-bailt,  noble-looking  old 
gentleman,  whose  white  head  declares  him  to  be  fast  ap- 
proaching tlic  ordinary  limits  of  the  natural  life.  He  was 
between  sixty  and  seventy  years  of  age,  though  you  would 
arrive  at  this  conclusion  chiefly  from  the  snowy  whiteness 
of  }iis  hail*,  and  the  serene  benevolence  of  his  countenance, 
showing  that  the  more  violent  passions  were  now  wholly 
overcome,  and  not  from  any  appearance  of  decrepitude.. 
On  the  coiiti*ary,  his  bearing  is  that  of  a  man  still  vigorous 
in  bono  and  muscle.  He  carries  himself  erectly,  alights 
promptly  from  his  steed,  with  the  freedom  and  ease  of  the 
practised  hunter,  and  there  is  still,  in  his  movement,  th^ 
evidence  of  very  considerable  physical  power,  if  not  of  en- 
ergy. His  eye  is  still  of  a  bright  and  earnest  blue ;  his 
cheeks  are  but  little  wrinkled,  nowhere  much  seared  by 
either  suffering  or  time,  and  the  ruddy  hue  which  clothes 
them  declare  equally  for  health  and  vigor. 

His  companion  is  a  young  man  who  might  be  twenty-five 
or  thereabouts.  In  respect  to  frame,  size,  bearing,  he  might 
be  the  son  of  the  former.  He  is  of  noble  figure  and  stat- 
ure, of  firm,  dignified,  and  easy  carriage,  and  wears  a  fine, 
firank  expression  of  countenance.  The  face,  though  with- 
out one  feature  like  that  of  the  senior,  is  also  quite  a  hand- 
some one,  marked  with  great  serenity,  though  of  a  gravity 
which  seemed  to  declare  the  presence  of  emotions  of  a 
nature  much  more  serious  than  any  oi  thos^  which  are 
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caused  by  thought  and  study.  Though  full  of  hitcUigcnco 
and  a  fine  spirit,  the  expression  is  shadowed  by  a  look  of 
sadness  approaching  to  melancholy.  There  is  a  fixedness 
and  depth  in  his  eyes — an  intensity  of  gaze — which  pco 
ti'ates  you  with  a  sense  of  suffering  and  mystery ;  suffering 
which  has  been  overcome,  but  which  has  left  its  traces,  as 
the  fire  which  has  been  extinguished,  yet  leaves  tlie  scorch- 
ing proofs  of  its  wing  upon  the  roof  and  sides  of  the  bright 
dwelling  over  which  it  once  has  swept.  His  mouth,  in  its 
rather  close  compression,  confirms  the  story  of  his  eyes, 
and  the  beauty  of  the  well-cut  lips  is  somewhat  impaii*ed 
by  the  sternness  resulting  from  this  additional  evidence  of 
trial,  and  vexing  passions.  The  mystery  which  you  see 
written  in  the  young  man's  visage  is  one  tliat  invites  to  the 
study  of  that  character,  which  a  single  glance  persuades 
you  must  be  worthy  of  examination.  His  movements  are 
deliberate,  his  voice  is  low  in  tone,  quiet,  gentle,  musical, 
yet  capable  of  great  and  sonorous  utterance.  There  is  no 
sign  of  feebleness  or  indecision  of  purpose  in  the  move- 
ments which  are  yet  slow.  On  the  contrary,  every  step 
which  he  takes  is  significant  of  strength — of  powers  that 
only  wait  the  proper  motive,  or  the  sufficient  provocation, 
to  declai*e  themselves  with  commanding,  and  even  startling 
efiect.  As  he  stands  awhile,  after  fastening  the  two  horsed 
in  the  thicket,  and  leaning  slightly  foi*ward,  gazes  down 
intently  upon  the  valley  slope,  dotted  with  the  decaying 
cottages,  you  read  in  his  loc^  and  action  a  further  secret 
in  which  you  conjecture  a  something,  which  links  the  fate 
of  the  lonely  hamlet  with  his  own  fortunes,  and  confirms, 
with  a  deeper  meaning,  the  sorrowfhl  thought,  and  sadden- 
ing memories,  which  loom  out,  darkly  bright,  in  all  the 
lines  of  his  strongly-expressive  countenance. 

The  old  man  is  already  seated  upon  the  cliff  and  looking 
forth  in  silence.  The  young  one  joins  him  with  quiet  move- 
ment, and  takes  his  seat  beside  him.  And  thus  they  sat 
together,  for  some  time,  without  speaking.     It  would  seem 
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%B  if  thcj  eojqjod  a  eommiini<m  ot  thought  and  sympathy 
— that  neither  needed  to  speak  of  remiQisceiices  which  were 
cherished  in  equal  degree  by  both,  and  that,  whatever 
'43C  cause  of  melancholy  reflection,  it  was  shared  between 
tiicm. 

A  considerable  interval  of  time,  speaking  comparatively! 
wa:.  thus  yielded  up  in  silence,  to  sad  if  not  bitter  thought 
At  length  the  old  man  said : — 

*'*'  Wo  arc  here,  again,  William.  It  is  the  same,  yet  not 
the  same.  Nature  is  ever  young.  Trees,  rocks,  hills,  val- 
leys— these  rarely  change.  Here,  without  a  single  com- 
panion, as  ot  old!  yet  how  many  of  our  old  companions  are 
about  us.  I  feel  the  former  life,  if  not  the  ancient  feeliugs. 
Yet  what  a  change.  And  five  years  have  done  it  all! 
What  a  brief  period !    Yet,  what  an  eternity  !*' 

The  other  did  not  immediately  answer.  When  he  did,  he 
said  musingly : — 

^^  I  see  no  sign  of  human  life.  I  doubt  if  there  be  a 
sin^c  inhabitant  left." 

^^  Indeed,  it  looks  as  if  there  were  none.  How  strange 
is  it,  tliat,  feeling  with  the  flsce  as  we  both  did,  and  do,  we 
should  have  so  entirely  forborne  to  keep  up  any  communi- 
cation with  it.  We  know  not  a  syllable  of  the  occasion  of 
these  changes.  How  strange  that  they  should  have  been 
so  altered !  Can  there  have  been  any  epidemic  here  ?  I 
have  heard  of  none.  The  village  was  always  healthy. 
The  place  is  sweet  and  beautiful.  The  people  were  mostly 
in  good  circumstances,  had  few  wants  which  they  could  not 
satisfy,  and  seemed  happy  enough  and  contented  enough  in 
these  abodes.  What  was  the  sad  necessity,  what  the  vex- 
ing appetite  which  prompted  their  abandonment.  Shall  we 
descend  into  the  valley  and  inquire  fhrther  ?  It  may  be 
that  we  shall  find  some  lingering  occupant  in  some  one  of 
the  farther  cotti^es.  These  are  evidently  abandoned. 
What  say  you,  William  ?  Shall  we  feel  our  way  once  more 
nUmg  the  old  familiar  places  V^  Dgtized  by  Google 
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**  Ah !  sir,  with  irhat  reason  ?  Shall  we  behold  anything 
more  grateful  in  a  nearer  approach.  Here,  it  seems  to  me, 
we  can  behold  enough  for  melancholy  thought ;  and  none 
other  can  we  borrow  from  the  associations  with  this  place. 
You  see  yonder  the  ruins  of  my  father's  house.  It  has 
evidently  been  destroyed  by  fire — the  work,  no  doubt,  of 
some  passing  incendiary.  Yet,  among  these  ruins,  I  first 
♦irew  the  breath  of  life ;  there,  I  first  enjoyed  delicious 
hopes,  which  the  same  house  saw  blasted.  My  father  and 
mother  are  wanderers  in  the  far  south,  and — I  had  aban- 
doned them.  I  would  see  no  more.  I  wonder  at  th9 
strange  anxiety  which  has  prompted  me  to  seek  thus  much ; 
to  come  hither,  after  so  long  an  interval,  merely  to  bcljoH 
a  ruin !  I  might  have  known  that  I  should  gain  nothing 
from  such  a  survey,  but  the  resurrection  of  mocking  dreams, 
and  delusive  fancies,  and  foolish  hopes — upon  which,  as 
upon  this  little  hamlet — we  may  write  nothing  but  the  one 
word — ruin!" 

A  big  tear  stood  in  the  young  man^s  eye — a  single  drop 
— the  outburst  of  emotions  that  even  manhood,  filled  with 
noble  ardor,  and  moved  by  great  energies,  could  not  utterly 
repress.  And  again  a  deep  silence,  for  a  while*  succeeded 
to  this  brief  dialogue.  At  length,  the  old  man  laughed 
with  a  subdued  chuckle — mixed  mirth  and  melancholy. 

"  Strange,  William,  that  the  hovel  should  so  freque-/tiy 
outlast  the  stately  hall  and  tower.  Such  is  the  process  by 
which  Time  mocks  at  pride.  Look,  where  my  old  school 
he  use  stands  as  it  did  five  years  ago.  There  you  see  tfie 
roof,  almost  black  with  age,  glooming  out  beneath  the  shel- 
ter of  green  trees.  My  favorite  oaks,  William,  still  sti*ide 
al>out,  like  ancient  patriai*chs,  spreading  great  arms  as  in 
benediction.  Ah!  I  could  embrace  them,  every  one,  with 
the  feeling  of  a  son  or  brother !  How  much  do  they  recall ! 
It  was  under  their  shade  that  we  brooded  over  the  chroni- 
cles of  old  Vertot  and  Froissart  together.  They  have 
frown  together  in  my  mind  with  thes($  old  chrouicles,  and 
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1  could  faucy  the  knights  of  the  temple  and  the  hospital  all 
pleasantly  encamped  beneath  their  friendly  shelter." 

*'  How  strange,  siri  that  the  imagination  should  thus 
spook  oat  with  you,  rather  than  with  me.  The  sight  of 
that  wild  retreat  for  our  rostic  muses  brings  me  other 
images  and  aspects,  which  appeal  only  to  the  affections. 
My  faucics,  at  the  sight,  bring  me  glimpses  of  boyish  forms, 
tiiat  leap  and  run  along  beneath  the  shadows.  Instead  of 
the  trumpets  of  chivalry,  I  hear  oolj  the  merry  shouts  of 
boyhood,  such  as  made  this  little  valley  ring  with  the  gen- 
uine music  of  the  heart  in  those  hiq>py,  hi^py  days." 

^^ Music!  ah!  my  dear  boy,  I  little  thought  it  so, 
when  they  made  my  ears  ring  too,  with  clamors,  which 
made  me  pray,  a  thousand  times,  for  the  dreamy  and  sad 
silence,  such  as  the  scene  affords  us  now.  That  I  should 
now  feel  this  silence  so  painfully  oppressive,  is  more  pro- 
foundly in  proof  than  any  other  sign,  of  the  terrible  char- 
acter of  the  human  change  which  the  passing  time  has 
brought.  Where  are  all  these  merry  children  now  ?  The 
memory  of  those  clamorous  shouts,  and  that  happy  uproar 
of  boyhood,  comes  now  with  a  sensible  pleasure  to  my 
heart,  and  arouses  it  with  a  delicious  thrill.  And  I,  who 
bemoaned  the  fate  which  fettered  me  so  long  in  this  obscure 
hamlet — dead  to  the  world,  and  wholly  unfruitful — even  I 
could  be  persuaded  to  entreat  of  Heaven  that  the  season 
might  return  once  more.  I  was  not  suflGiciently  grateful, 
my  son,  for  the  peace — with  all  its  boy-clamoi*s — of  that 
rustic  solitude.  Now,  that  all  is  gone,  and  all  is  ruin 
which  I  see,  I  feel,  for  the  first  time,  how  very  precious  and 
beautiful  was  it  all." 

^^  You  have  made  all  this  sacrifice  for  me,  my  father !" 
said  the  young  man,  while  his  hand  rested  fondly  upon  tho 
arm  of  the  other. 

'^It  was  fit  I  should,.  William ;  and  you  have  more  than 
requited  me,  my  son.  But,  in  truth,  there  was  no  sacrifice. 
There  was  need  of  change — for  mc  c.r  fi..r  Vt^.^  My  owe 
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heart  rcquii*o(l  it.  I  had  grown  a  discontent.  This  onper* 
forming  life  of  simple  peace  and  rustic  content,  is  not  to 
be  allowed  to  those  who  have  burning  thoughts  in  their 
bi-^ius,  and  earnest  desires  in  their  hearts.  It  is  for  snch, 
only  to  snatch  moments  of  this  sort  of  life,  as  it  were,  for 
rest  and  i-efreshment  after  toils,  and  that  they  may  recover 
strength  for  new  fields  of  wrestle,  and  trial,  and  perform- 
ance. I  had  lived  in  it  too  long.  I  wm  rapidly  sinking 
into  all  sorts  of  unbecoming  dotages.  I  have  grown 
stronger,  and  wiser,  and  better,  from  the  change.  I  do  not 
deplore  it,  though  I  may  look  with  sorrow  over  tiio  mourn- 
fid  ruins  of  the  once  familiar  and  favorite  retreat.  It  is, 
indeed,  a  melancholy  spectacle." 

^^  And  how  very  strange  that  so  short  a  period  should 
destroy  every  vestige  of  the  life  and  pleasure  of  the  place !" 

^'  Siiall  we  wonder,  when  we  see  how  brief  a  term  is 
needed  here  to  substitute  desolation  for  life,  that  tlie  groat 
cities  of  the  past  should  leave  so  few  vestiges — that  the 
very  sites  of  so  many  should  be  forgotten  ?  Were  wo  now  to 
descend  among  the  old  thoroughfares,  we  should  possibly 
lose  our  way,  familiar  as  was  once  the  path — we  should 
find  ourselves  wondering  at  the  decreased  or  increased 
length  of  distances,  at  the  great  size  or  the  smallness  of 
places,  the  measure  of  which  seems  to  have  l)een  taken  on 
our  very  hearts.  Wo  never  think  of  the  change  in  oui^ 
selves !" 

^'  But  the  fate  of  the  place  is  still  so  very  curious  a  mys- 
tery. One  would  think,  from  what  we  knew,  that  every 
day  would  only  contribute  to  its  utility,  and  growth,  and 
beauty.  Here  were  health,  security,  sweetness,  innocence 
— every  possible  charm — all  that  should  make  a  village 
dear  to  its  inhabitants." 

<^Ah!  my  son,  but  its  inhabitants  lacked  the  all-in-all, 
content.  You,  for  example,  to  whom  tliis  peaceful  dell  was 
80  beautiful,  you  were  one  of  the  first  to  leave  it" 

"  Yes !     But  not  willingly.    I  was  expellod^from  it  by 
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cnicl  i«ecc88itic8,  by  a  harsh  and  brutal  fato.  It  was  with 
no  exultiug  desire  that  I  left  its  sacred  abodes.  Thej 
refused  any  longer  to  entertain  me.  I  was  driven  rutli- 
Icssly  from  the  sanctuary  which  denied  me  refuge  any 
longer." 

"  And  I  am  one  of  those  who  rejoice  that  you  were  so 
driTen.  The  necessity  which  expelled  you  from  tlie  sauc- 
tnary  was  the  mother  of  a  glorious  future.  It  broiiglit  out 
the  manhood  that  was  in  you.  It  taught  you  to  know  yo\r 
strength  and  muscle — forced  you  to  their  exercise,  and 
Kill  crown  your  name  with  honor !" 

"And  yet,  sir,  I  would  gladly  exchange  all  that  I  am — 
all  that  I  hope  to  be — for  the  restoration  of  tfiat  hope  and 
home  of  boyhood,  which  I  was  thus  driven  to  abandon." 

"  No,  Willie,  you  would  not.  This  is  only  the  sentiment 
of  a  passing  mood,  which  you  will  not  i-ationally  seek  tc; 
encourage.  It  is  better  as  it  is!  You  arc  Ixjllcr  aS  you 
are;  and,  to-morrow,  when  you  return  to  your  duties,  your 
performances — the  toils  you  have  grappled  wiih  so  man- 
fully— the  field  into  which  you  have  so  nobly  sunk  the 
shafl — you  will  feel  how  idle  is  the  sentiment  wliich  seems 
10  natural  to  you  now.  If  this  was  the  scene  of  your  boy- 
ish sports  and  hopes,  my  son,  you  are  not  to  forget  that  it 
was  also  the  scene  of  your  disappointments — your  sorrows 
—your  first  strifes — your  bitter  humiliations !  AVoiild  you 
go  over  that  period  of  doubt,  and  strife,  and  scorn,  and 
shame?  Would  you  feel  anew  the  pang  of  denial — th^ 
defeat  and  disappointment  of  every  youtlifnl  hope  ?" 

"  Do  not — do  not  remind  me !  It  is  as  you  say !  And 
yet,  sir,  returning  to  the  subject  with  which  we  "oegan,  hew 
strange  that  all  should  ha*ve  abandoned  the  village.  I  was 
the  cnly  involuntary  exile.  I  was  the  only  one  whom  the 
lAtcs  Pconi'^d  resolute  to  expel.  Why  should  they  fly  also, 
ani  80  soon  after  me  ?  Where  should  my  poor  old  father, 
John  Hinkley,  c.::d  my  mother,  for  example,  find  the  motive 
ht  leaving  tho  aor»c  where  they  had  sk>  long  dwdt  happily, 
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aod,  ill  the  decline  of  life,  why  seek  an  abode  upon  the 
Choctaw  borders  ?  It  could  not  be  the  love  of  gain ;  they 
had  enough  P' 

^^  You  forget  that  your  father  had  become  something  of  a 
monomaniac.  He  •  followed  the  ministry  of  John  Cross. 
Your  departure,  too,  my  son,  had  probably  something  to  do 
with  it.  His  stubborn  pride  of  heart  naturally  kept  him 
from  making  any  admissions ;  but  I  have  no  doubt  he  felt 
keenly  the  wrong  that  he  had  done  you.  The  discovery  of 
the  true  character  of  Alfred  Stevens  must  have  done  a  great 
deal  toward  disabusing  him  of  his  superstitions — for  they 
were  superstitions  really — in  respect  to  both  of  you.  What 
does  your  mother  say  in  her  last  letter  ?" 

"  They  are  well ;  but  she  mentions,  particularly,  that  my 
father  never  mentions  my  name,  and  avoids  the  subject." 

''  A  proof  that  he  broods  upon  it,  and  with  no  self-satis- 
faction. Your  departure,  his,  and  that  of  the  Coopers,  ai'o 
easily  accounted  for ;  and  did  we  know  the  secret  history 
of  all  the  other  villagers — their  small,  sweet,  deceptive 
hopes ;  each  man's  petty  calculations,  and  petty  projects — 
all  grounded  in  some  vexing  little  discontent ;  there  would 
be  no  difficulty,  I  fancy,  in  finding  sufficient  reasons,  or  at 
least  motives,  for  the  flight  of  all." 

^'  Still,  sir,  there  seems  to  be  a  fate  in  it !" 

"  Why,  yes ;  if  by  this  word.  Fate,  you  mean  a  Provi- 
dence. I  have  no  doubt  that  these  sparrows  are  all,  in 
some  degree,  the  care  of  Providence ;  and,  whether  they 
fall  or  fly,  the  omniscient  eye  sees,  and  the  omnipresent 
finger  points.  Your  error,  perhaps,  lies  in  the  very  natural 
assumption  that  mere  place,  itself,  becomes  an  essential  of 
humanity.  These  wandering  hearts  do  not  cease  to  boat 
with  hope,  because  they  no  longer  beat  in  the  cottage  of 
their  boyhood.  Their  limbs  do  "lot  cease  to  labor,  nor  their 
minds  to  think,  because  they  break  ground  and  plant  stakes 
in  remote  forests  of  the  south  and  west.  Mere  locality  is, 
after  all,  a  very  smaJl  Q(»isideratioa,  in  any  question  of  tho 
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interests  of  homanitj.  It  is  the  man  that  makes  the  place 
what  it  is  or  should  be !'' 

^I  am  inclined  to  think,  sir,  tha;  wo  something  nnder- 
value  the  social  importance  of  place.  A  population  loses 
Edmething  of  its  moral  when  it  wanders.  It  substitates  a 
Lavage  wildness  for  domestic  virtaes.'' 

^'  Oranted !  For  a  time  this  is  certainlj  the  case.  But, 
ou  the  other  hand,  an  old  locality  is  liable  to  suffer  from 
the  worse  eyil  of  moral  stagnation ;  and  the  cure  of  this 
demands  the  thunder-storm.  The  extreme  conditions  usu- 
ally work  out  precisely  the  same  consequences  in  the  end ; 
and,  in  the  case  of  society,  the  locality  is  altogether  a  sub- 
ordinate condition.  My  old  trees,  there,  were  Tcry  grate- 
ful to  both  of  us ;  but  I  became  an  imbecile  under  them,  in 
the  enjoyment  of  the  dolce  far  menie — that  luxury  which 
has  destroyed  the  very  nation  from  whom  we  borrow  the 
phrase !  And  the  same  delightfU  condition  of  Moit-perform- 
ance,  continued  for  five  years,  would  have  ruined  yon,  also, 
for  any  career  of  usefulness  and  manhood.  And  this 
would  have  been  a  crime,  my  son,  as  well  as  a  shame. 
Neither  you  nor  I,  believe  me,  were  designed  for  the  sla- 
vish employment — however  sweet — 

«To  fport  with  AmaiyUis  in  the  ihade. 
Or  with  the  tanglet  of  Nenra's  hair.'' 

'^I  know  not,  sir,  I  know  not!  Fame  is  something — 
something  charming  and  fascinating— having  its  uses  no 
doubt ;  and  designed  for  the  natural  and  gradual  elevation 
(^the  race  as  well  as  individual.  But  the  heart  ought  not 
to  be  sacrificed  for  the  brain  —  the  sensibilities  and  affeo- 
tions  for  the  genius.  There  should  be  a  life  for  each,  for 
all;  and  to  surrender  the  one  up  entirely  to  the  other, 
irorks  dismay  in  the  soul,  and  decay  in  the  sympathies,  and 
leaves  ashes  only  upon  the  hearth  of  home !" 

^  But  why  the  sacrifice  of  either,  my  son  ?  Who  says 
9arrender  the  affections  to  the  genips—- sacrifice  Ihc  heart 
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to  the  bFaiB !  It  U  M^  tbe  coqbboI  of  ]f  iltcm.  It  is  far 
from  my  wish  that  yea  should  do  so.  Nooriah  both.  The 
h^art,  ift  faict,  tbe  seasibilUio?)  are  tbe  absolute  necessities 
of  genius.  The  braiui  so  far  from  ^omandi^g  the  annihila- 
tion of  the  affections  and  sympathies,  actually  draws  con- 
stant food  from  their  abundant  souroes,  by  which  its  own 
strength  and  vitality  are  cherished  for  performance.  No 
intellect  is  in  perfect  syoimetry  unless  it  maintains  a  oon* 
stant  intercourse  with  the  warmest  human  affections.  It  ia 
altogetbei*  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  they  can  maintain  a 
separate  existence,  or  that  one  can  preserve  its  integrity 
without  due  co-operation  with  the  other.  The  most  healthy 
genius  is  that  which  never  surrenders  its  humanity.  It 
may  suffer  disf^pointmcnt — nay,  agony — but  it  is  in  the 
very  moment  of  the  heart's  worst  sufferings  that  the  intel- 
lect is  most  needed,  and  it  furnishes  adequate  help  for  sup- 
port and  relief,  provided  the  ti*aining  of  both  has  been  com- 
mensurate to  their  mutual  wants  and  neoessitics." 

^^  Ah !  my  dear  sir,"  said  tbe  younger  shaking  his  head 
mournfully— "you  forget  my  fortunes." 

"  Do  I  ?  No,  indeed !  I  repeat,  my  son,  that  your  for- 
tunes have  been  equally  bene&oial  to  your  head  and  your 
heart.  You  mistake,  altogethoi*,  when  you  confound  a  dis- 
appointment—the defeat  and  denial  of  a  boyish  hope — 
with  the  annihilation  of  the  heart.  A  hope  and  fancy  arc 
repeatedly  oi*u8hed  out  of  existence;  but  wc  should  err 
very  greatly  to  suppose  that  ihe  life  of  the  affecticms — tho 
heart — had  suffered  serious  liurt  No  I  no !  Believe  mo, 
your  heart  is  quite  as  sound  as  ever.  What  are  the  proofs? 
In  my  sight,  they  are  hourly  present,  if  not  in  youra.  You.: 
disappointnients  have  saddened  your  fancies,  but  have  they 
impaired  your  strength  ?  They  Imvo  rendered  your  thoughts 
graver  in  hue  than  ia  usual  with  your  years,  but  have  they 
not  <icquircd  in  vigor  wliut  tltoy  may  Imve  lost  in  brightness  ? 
You  do  not  plui^  now  witli  tJiought,  but  you  can  work  with 
it,  a9  you  never  did  before.    You  do  not  sport  and  trlfl« 
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ftow  with  li(e«  but  you  feel  H  as  a  circle  spreading  every* 
vliero,  coimectiug  yon  with  all  the  links  of  existence,  ma- 
king yoa  sympathize  with  all  its  pulses  and  Tibrations,  and 
soiisilily  liftiug  your  mood  to  the  coatomplation  of  all  its 
higher  officer  uiul  duties*  In  short,  you  have  made  a  sud- 
deu  sprmg  from  the  dreaming,  aucaring,  unheeding,  nature 
of  the  boy — as  it  were  in  a  single  night — into  the  active 
coDSciousiiess  of  all  the  responsibilities,  glorious  thou^'K 
saddening,  which  belongs  to  a  proper  manhood.  Now 
Ben  possess  real  manhood  only  in  degree  with  their  capa- 
city to  perfoiin.  Had  you  been  still  a  dweller  in  Charlo- 
■out — had  you  gained  the  objects  of  your  boy  desires  in 
tiiat  place,  you  would  have  sunk  into  the  habitual  torpor  of 
the  place.  You  would  never  have  found  out  what  is  in  you 
—would  have  been  nothing  and  done  nothing." 
^  I  might  have  been  happy !"  answered  the  other  gloom- 

ay. 

^  No !  my  son.  You  would  have  gratified  a  youthful  fancy, 
nd,  would  have  survived  it !  This  is  a  common  history  of 
what  is  vulgarly  called  youthful  happiness.  What  would 
ht?e  remained  to  yon  then?  Misanthropy.  The  graver 
necessities  of  the  mind  take  the  place  very  soon  of  its  boy- 
ish fancies,  and  demand  stronger  food.  Fancy  is  but  the 
food  of  a  thought  just  beginning  to  develop.  It  requires 
Btroag  meat  very  soon  after,  and  this  can  bo  afforded  only 
hj  earnest  grappling  with  oare  and  toil,  and  trial  and  pain 
—those  angel  overseers,  whom  God  appoints,  to  goad  the 
truant  and  the  idle  nature  to  its  proper  tasks.  I  repeat 
that  your  loss  in  Charlernqnt  is  the  most  fortunate  of  all 
year  gsuns." 

^  Would  I  eottld  think  so,  my  father.  Yet  her  image 
passes  before  me  ever  with  so  pleading  a  face.  I  see  her 
now,  as  I  have  seen  her  a  thousand  times  among  those  old 
groves ;  treading  those  crags ;  gliding,  with  eager  and  fear- 
lesB  step  down  those  precipices  which  conduct  to  the  silent, 
sad,  and  beautiful  tarn,  where  we  were  once  so  Jbnd  to 
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brood.  In  my  mind's  eye  I  shall  never  cease  to  behold  that 
heautiful  yet  mournful  memory — two  images,  so  unlike  each 
other,  of  Die  same  being ;  one  proud,  and  brave,  and  noble, 
like  t'le  eagle  soaring  up  in  the  sunshine ;  the  other  gloomy, 
dispirited,  made  ashamed,  like  the  same  brave  bird,  with 
wing  broken,  the  film  over  his  eyes,  close  fettered  in  a  cage 
of  iron,  and  with  curious  fingers  pointing  to  the  earth-spots 
on  breast  and  pinion." 

'^  A  pitiful  contrast,  in  sooth,  my  son,  and  such  as  it  is 
very  natural  that  your  imagination  should  frequently  de- 
pict before  your  eyes.  But  both  of  these  images  will  grad- 
ually fade  from  sight.  A  newer  world  will  supersede  your 
past ;  new  forms  and  aspects  will  take  the  places  of  the  old ; 
new  affections  will  spring  up  in  your  soul ;  nay,  fresh  fan- 
cies will  wing  their  way  to  your  heart,  and  a  nobler  idea 
of  love  itself  will  possess  your  affections.  The  heart  has 
resources  not  less  fertile  than  the  fancy.  Ood  has  not 
decreed  it  to  isolation.  You  will  see  and  feel  now  plants 
of  verdure  suddenly  appearing  upon  the  waste  places ;  oaj, 
the  very  heat  and  ashes  of  former  passions  prepare  the 
ground  for  superior  plants  of  more  verdure,  strength,  and 
beauty.  The  time  will  come  when  you  will  wonder  that 
you  ever  felt  the  pang  and  privation  which  trouble  you 
now.  Five  years  hence  you  will  be  unwilling  to  believe 
me  when  I  describe,  as  I  hope  playfully  to  do,  the  fierce 
troubles  of  your  soul  at  present." 

The  youth  shook  his  head  negatively,  as  he  said — 

"  Impossible !" 

'<  One  thing  is  certain,  William.  You  are  now  confea 
sedly  one  of  the  first  lawyers  in  Kentucky.  Our  little  world 
acknowledges  your  power.  If  politics  were  your  aim,  the 
field  is  open  to  you,  and  it  invites  you.  Yet,  five  years 
ago,  you  were  desponding  on  the  subject  of  your  capacity. 
Then,  you  had  misgivings  of  your  strength,  and  fancied  that 
your  powers  but  imperfectly  seconded  your  wish.  Your 
ambition  was  then  regarded  as  the  dream  of/<a  foolish  van- 
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ity,  which  was  destined  only  to  reboke  and  disappointment 
Look  at  yoar  position  now — behold  your  own  perform- 
ances. It  was  bat  the  other  day,  when  Uarry  Clay  said 
to  me :  *  He  is  the  most  promising  of  our  young  men.  I 
#oiild  not  counsel  him  to  politics ;  yet,  if  he  should  desire 
that  field,  he  will  conquer  in  it.  Ho  has  the  steadfastness, 
the  enlarged  view,  the  industry,  and  the  endowment,  which 
will  give  him  rank  among  the  highest  wheneyer  he  shall  be 
disposed  to  fling  off  the  mere  lawyer,  and  embark  on  the 
troubled  sea  of  politics.' '' 

^'  In  truth,  a  troubled  sea." 

**  Yes ;  but  so  far  a  persuasive  one  to  ambition,  as,  just 
now,  it  needs  such  a  good  helmsman  for  the  ship  of  state. 
I  counsel  politics  no  more  than  our  friend  Clay ;  but  the  time 
•approaches  when  no  man  of  mark  will  be  allowed  to  with- 
hold his  seamanship.  Keep  to  the  law  for  the  present,  and 
wait  your  time.  I  would  have  no  son  of  mine — no  friend 
—undertake  state  affairs  of  any  sort  till  he  is  fairly  thirty 
or  thirty-five.  A  democracy  is  the  very  world  in  which  to 
break  down  premature  young  men.  It  is  the  very  world 
for  strong  men — naturally  strong — who  have  allowed  them- 
selves to  harden  into  perfect  manhood  before  they  attempt 
a  province  in  which  the  wrestle  is  beyond  their  strength. 
Ton  are  naturally  too  well  endowed  and  too  well  trained 
to  sink  into  the  mere  lawyer.  You  will  never  forego  the 
nobler  powers  of  generalization  in  the  practice  of  a  petty 
detail.  The  very  troubles  of  your  affections  have  thrown 
the  proper  burdens  upon  your  mind ;  and  you  will  go  on 
conquering,  my  son,  until  you  have  equally  purged  your 
heart  and  your  understanding  of  all  these  delusions.  You 
will  forget,  among  other  dreams  of  boyhood,  the  very  one 
which  has  had  such  an  effect,  for  good  upon  your  fortunes, 
and  for  evil,  as  you  think,  upon  your  heart.  The  image  of 
Margaret  Cooper  will  fade  from  your  fancy,  or  remain  only 
as  a  study,  in  which  you  will  be  just  as  likely  to  wonder  at 
your  delusion  as  to  cherish  it  fondly.    There  will  come  a> 
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season  when  your  heart  will  open  to  a  wiser,  and  purer 
and  nobler  affection — when  you  will  seek  and  find  an  objec! 
ol*  attachment,  who  will  be  more  worthy  of  your  love,  and 
will  be  better  able  to  requite  your  desires." 

"Never!  never! — no,  hir,  no!  I  freely  tell  you  that, 
promising  as  are  my  social  prospects  now,  honorable  as  is 
the  reputation  which  I  have  acquired,  grateful  as  the  future 
promises  to  be  to  my  ambitiop,  I  would  gladly  forego  all, 
were  I  once  more  restored  to  that  one  hope  of  my  boyhood 
— could  I  attain  now,  in  her  original  purity,  the  one  being 
who  filled  all  my  desires,  and  might  have  satisfied  all  my 
cravings  of  heart." 

"  You  think  so  now ;  but  wait.  Five  years  have  wrought 
the  most  wonderful  changes  in  your  mind.  Another  five 
years  will  work  other  changes,  quite  as  wonderful,  in  your 
affections.  The  destiny  before  you  will  not  be  defrauded. 
After  all,  the  heart  of  man  keeps  very  much  in  the  track 
of  his  intellect;  and  the  charm  that  satisfies  the  one  at 
first,  requires  in  the  end  to  satisfy  the  other.  You  will 
fjrget— " 

Here  a  sudden  start  and  exclamation  of  the  young  man 
arrested  the  remarks  of  the  aged  speaker,  who,  the  next 
moment,  was  confounded  to  behold  his  companion  rise  up 
it  a  single  bound,  and  rush  almost  headlong  down  the  hill, 
lie  called  to  him : — 

"  What  is  the  matter,  William  ?    What  do  you  see  ?'' 

The  youth  did  not  answer,  but,  throwing  out  his  arms  as 
ho  ran,  ho  pointed  to  the  opposite  end  of  the  valley,  whero 
following  with  his  eyes,  the  senior  caught  a  glimpse — but 
a  single  glimpse — of  a  female  figure,  in- widow's  weeds,  re- 
tiring from  sight.  In  another  moment  the  figure  was  hidden 
from  view  by  the  crags  of  the  range  of  heights  beyond. 
The  young  man,  meanwhile,  kept  a  headlong  course,  still 
downward,  pursuing  his  way  into  the  valley  of  the  settle  • 
ment,  with  tiie  fleetness  of  a  deer. 

"  Cnn  it  be  Margaret  Cooper  whom  he  has  seen  ^"  mur- 
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mured  the  old  man  to  himself,  as  ho  slowly  rose  up,  and 
prepared  to  follow,  bat  more  slowly,  down  the  bill. 

^^  Can  she  be  here  ?  can  she  be  living  ?  and  how  has  she 
eontriired  to  elade  all  inquiry  ?  If  it  be  she,  how  unfortu- 
nate !  It  will  revive,  in  full  force,  all  his  wild  anxieties. 
It  will  arrest  him  il  the  nobler  course  he  is  now  pursuing. 
Bat  no,  no !  I  have  better  hopes.  God  will  not  suffer  this 
defeat!'' 

% 
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CHAPTER  II. 

THE  UNEXPECTED  MEETING. 

The  tive  years  of  lapsing  events  which,  in  the  career  of 
William  Hinkley,  had  brought  him  to  distinction  in  his  pro- 
fession, the  esteem  of  society,  the  love  and  admiration  of 
friends,  had  been  productive  of  very  diflferent  results  to  the 
woman  he  had  once  loved  with  all  the  ardor  of  ingenuous 
passion,  and  for  whom,  as  we  have  seen,  he  still  entertained 
emotions,  if  not  affections,  of  the  most  tender  regard  and 
interest.  She  had  sunk  from  the  heights  of  self-esteem  to 
the  lowest  depths  of  self-abasement.  She,  the  village- 
beauty,  proud  equally  of  her  intellect  and  personal  charms, 
had,  in  this  to  her  dreary  interval,  been  fettered  in  an  ob- 
scurity as  impenetrable  by  others  as  it  was  deep,  dark,  and 
humiliating,  to  herself.  Of  the  cruel  sorrows  of  this  period 
it  is  impossible  to  make  any  adequate  record.  The  gnaw- 
ing misery  of  hopelessness ;  the  consciousness  of  sin  and 
weakness ;  the  bitterness  of  defrauded  hopes,  and  aims,  and 
powere ;  the  loss  of  name,  position,  love ;  the  forfeiture  of 
all  those  precious  regards  which  are  so  necessary  to  the  life 
of  the  young,  the  beautiful,  and  the  ambitious — these  had 
worked  their  natural  consequences,  in  the  thought  perpetu- 
ally brooding  over  the  ruin,  in  which  every  flower  of  hope, 
and  pride,  and  love,  had  been  stifled  in  dust  and  ashes. 

Yet  she  lived!  She  would  willingly  have  died.  She 
prayed  for  death.  She  meditated  death  by  her  own  hands ; 
and  it  was  the  indulgent  providence  of^Ood  alone«— by 
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almost  direct  interposition — that  sayed  her  from  this  last 
dreadful  method  of  escape  from  the  terrible  sool-euffering 
of  those  last  five  years. 

Strange  that  she  should  thus  live — with  her  pride,  and 
ail  her  passions,  rendered  mad  by  disappointment,  preying 
perpetually  upon  her  heart !  For  a  time,  there  was  a  weary 
blank  in  her  existence,  in  which  she  did  not  even-  dream. 
Her  vitality  seemed  utterly  suspended.  When  she  recovered 
from  this  condition,  which  was  meant  as  a  merciful  allevia* 
tion  of  her  acuter  sufferings,  it  was  to  endure  the  active 
gnawings  of  her  grief.  For  another  period,  her  life  was  a 
long  spasm — a  series  of  spasms — in  which  she  was  con- 
scious of  no  security  from  hour  to  hour — in  which  all  in 
her  soul  was  in  wild  uproar  and  confusion — storm  and 
calm  alternating  ever — and  no  ccrtaint}'  of  life  or  sanity 
for  a  single  day.  That  was  the  period  of  her  greatest  periL 
It  bad  been  easy  for  her  then,  by  a  single  blow,  to  end  the 
terrible  history ;  and  a  thousand  times,  during  this  period, 
did  8lio  murmur  to  herself — 

^  It  is  surely  not  so  difficult  to  die !" 

Bat  they  watched  her !  The  deed  was  prevented.  She 
lived,  and  lived  for  another  passion — darker  even  than 
eoidde,  and  more  deadly.  To  this  she  bent  all  her  thoughts. 
To  tliis  she  gave  all  her .  prayers.  Shame,  defeat,  over- 
throw — tlie  utter  annihilation  of  all  her  ambitious  dreams 
— tbc^'c  brought  her  none  of  those  humiliations  of  pride  in 
vliich  the  prayer  for  grace  and  mercy  find  their  origin,  and 
rcali^sc  the  blessed  fruits  of  penitence.  The  blow,  which 
Gambled  her  for  ever  in  society,  had  only  wounded  her 
pride,  not  crushci  it ;  only  stung  her  brain  to  madness,  not 
Bootiied  it  witli  a  sense  of  feebleness  and  dependence,  ma- 
king it  a  fit  hoE?c  for  gentle  thoughts,  and  subdued  desires, 
and  a  stktsngthecing  humility.  Her  prayers,  for  a  long 
season,  wore  addressed  only  to  the  gratification  of  that  wild 
justice  which  infuses  tlie  savage  soul  with  the  dream  of 
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"Beiag  iBortai  ttaU,  [she]  htA  no  repoM, 

Bat  on  the  pillow  of  revenge !    Revenge — 
Who  sleeps  to  dream  of  blood ;  and,  waking,  glows 
With  the  oft-baffled,  slakeless  thirst  1— " 

There  was  bat  ooe  victim.  Bat  the  fates  interposed  for 
his  safety — and  her  own.  She  was  in  no  situation  to 
gratify  her  desires.  She  knew  not  how  to  name — kuew 
not  where  to  seek — the  spoiler  of  her  Imppiness.  She  was 
a  woman,  and  mast  wait  her  time — wait  on  circamstanee 
and  chance,  and  the  favoring  succor  of  tliat  subtle  demon 
whom  she  called  upon  in  place  of  Deity.  And  he  finallj 
responded  to  her  call. 

But  there  was  a  dreary  interval  to  be  overcome  and  en- 
dared. 

In  this  period,  her  whole  person,  as  her  soul,  had  under- 
gone a  curious  change.  The  OEiir,  white  skin  became  jaun- 
diced. The  fine,  dark,  expressive  eye  had  assumed  a  dull, 
greenish  hue,  and  seemed  covered  with  a  filmy  glaze.  Jli^ 
frame  became  singularly  attenuated,  her  limbs  feeble ;  obe 
frequently  sunk  from  exhaustion,  and  would  lie  for  hours, 
gasping  upon  her  bed,  or  upon  the  dried  leaves  of  the  for> 
est,  in  the  shades  of  which  she  perpetually  sought  escape 
from  the  sight  of  human  eyes.  That  she  suiTived  the  long 
strain  upon  her  faculties  of  mmd  and  body,  was  wonderfoi 
to  all.    Yet  she  did  suiTive. 

More !  she  gradually  threw  off  the  fe^eness  and  sufTc/ing 
of  the  fitune.  She  was  again  endowed  with  a  noble  hardi- 
hood of  constitution.  She  had  a  proud,  steadfast,  enduring 
will.  The  very  working  of  her  passions,  now  concentrated 
upon  a  single  object,  seemed,  after  a  certain  period  of  pros- 
tration, to  work  for  her  relief.  Gradually  another  change 
followed.  Her  skin  became  cleared.  The  jaundice  dis- 
appeared. Her  eyes  became  healthy  in  expression  — 
bright  as  before — but  not  happy  in  their  brightness;  lu- 
miooos,  yet  wild ;  of  a  gloomy  beauty,  in  which  the  whole 
face  sharod.     She  did  not  smile  again,  or,  if  she  did,  it  was 
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iu  a  maimer  to  mock  the  smfle  with  bitterneBs.  Her  mind 
resamcd  itg  activity,  though  it  still  pursued  what  the  mor* 
alist  may  well  call  an  insane  direction,  fixed  only  upon  a 
Bin^  object,  which  seemed  to  supersede  all  others.  For- 
merly, she  had  felt,  and  dreamed,  and  imagined,  poetry; 
DOW  she  wrote  it — wild,  dark,  spasmodic  fancies  glowing 
in  her  song,  which  was  wholly  impulsive,  not  systematic — 
tlie  effusion  of  blood  and  brain  working  together  intensely, 
and  relieving  themselves  by  sudden  gushes  which  were  like 
improvisations. 

It  was  sometime  after  she  had  reaehed  this  condition, 
when,  one  day,  she  declared  her  intention  to  revisit  Charle- 
mont.  Her  retreat  was  only  seven  miles  from  this  spot,  in 
an  obscure  farm  to  which  no  publie  road  condueted. 

Her  mother  somewhat  wondei'ed  at  this  desire,  but  did 
not  oppose  it.  -  They  were  both  well  aware  of  the  change 
which  five  years  had  wrought  in  the  fortunes  of  this  once 
beautiful  village.    It  had  been  productive  of  sore  loss  to 
them  in  money.     They  had  sold  their  little  cottage,  under 
mortgage,  and  the  purchaser  had  abandoned  the  property, 
leaving  the  debt  unpaid.    Something  wag  said  by  Margaret 
of  the  necessity  of  seeing  that  the  building  was  kept  in  re* 
pair,  but  the  suggestion  was  only  made  as  a  sort  of  pretext 
justifying  the  visit.    The  mother  very  well  knew  that  the 
daughter  had  another  motive.    Though  by  no  means  a  sa- 
gacious interpreter  of  heart  or  mind,  she  yet  readily  under- 
stood that  the  proposed  visit  was  the  fruit  of  some  mori>id 
&ncy;  but  she  did  not  see  tha-  any  evil  would  result  from 
suffering  Margaret  to  indulge  ter  mood ;  and,  in  fhct,  she 
had  long  since  learned  that  opposition  was  by  no  means  the 
process  by  which  to  effect  her  objects  with  her  daughter,  oi" 
to  bring  her  mind  into  the  proper  condition  in  which  it  usu* 
ally  regards  the  social  requisitions  as  the  natural  law.   She 
ofered  no  objection  accordingly. 

The  little  femily  carry-aU — a  snug,  simple  box,  drawn 
by  one  horse — was  got  in  readiness,  the  negro  ^riyeiT 
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moonted,  and  the  girl  departed  upon  bor  scciet  missiou  cf 
sad  thought,  and  melancholy  reyeiy,  in  a  region  which  had 
been  the  source  of  all  her  scrrows. 

She  sought  the  old  cottage,  penetrated  its  silent  clian^ 
bers,  and  busied  herself  for  awhile  in  a  search  of  closets 
which  seemed  to  afford  her  nothing.  Her  search  led  her  to 
sundry  bundles  of  old  papers.  These  she  pulled  apart  and 
examined  in  detail.  From  these  she  extracted  some  scraps 
which  she  put  away  carefully  in  her  bag,  and  after  this,  she 
scarcely  looked  at  the  dwelling,  which  already  needed  the 
regards  of  locksmith  and  carpenter. 

How  soon  the  favorite  place  goes  to  ruin  if  left  to  itself. 
There  shall  be  a  snug  simple  house,  in  which  your  heart 
first  found  its  want,  your  soul  its  first  speech,  your  dearest 
joy  its  first  satisfaction,  and  five  yeai*s  after  you  have  aban- 
doned it,  it  will  be  desolate — the  lichen  will  glide  over  its 
walls ;  the  door  will  fall  from  its  hinges ;  the  shutter,  the 
sash,  drop  to  fragments.  Shall  time  spare  us  any  more 
than  our  dwellings  7 

Yet  can  he  not  utterly  destroy  I 

The  heart  recognises  a  soul  in  the  lonely  and  desolated 
ruin.  There  is  a  subtle  spirit  appealing  to  you  from  every 
corner.  Nay,  you  will  surely  "hear  voices  in  the  lonely 
rooms  which  call  upon  all  the  affections  to  restore,  rebuild 
— return! 

Poor  Margaret  heard  these  voices  all  around  her.  They 
startled  her.  They  seemed  to  mock  her  fall — to  depict 
the  state  from  which  she  had  Mien — to  compare  her  own 
with  the  desolation  of  the  scene  around  her.  And  finally, 
they  spoke  in  the  well-remembered  tones  of  her  betrayer. 
She  fancied  she  heard  Alfred  Stevens  close  beside  her, 
whispering  his  subtle  eloquence — those  snares  of  fancy  and 
passion  which  he  had  so  successfully  woven  for  her  ruin. 

And  this  voice  lifted  her  into  strength.  Then  she  re- 
membered that  she  had  an  oath  of  vengeance ;  and  she  went 
fortii  from  the  lonely  dwelling,  only  half  conscious  that  she 
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went,  and  almost  heedless  of  her  stops,  she  took  her  woj 
up  the  rocky  heights  to  the  lonely  tarn  whither  she  had  so    . 
oftcu  wandered  with  Mm. 

Ind  the  past  returned  to  her  memory,  and  filled  her 
imagination  with  all  its  chronicles  of  mixed  sweet  and  bit 
tcr — pride  and  shame — and  keen  was  the  agony  that  fol 
lowed,  and  terrible  the  oath  which  she  now  renewed,  of 
vengeance  for  the  wrongs  she  had  suffered  and  the  degra- 
dation which  she  must  perforce  endure.  She  had  no  fu- 
ture, but  in  the  accomplishment  of  this  one  terrible  oath ; 
and  she  renewed  it  with  fearftil  brevity  and  solemnity  in 
the  shadows  of  those  towering  rocks,  aboTe  the  deep  dark 
waters  of  the  silent  lake — by  the  Tery  scenes  which  had 
witnessed  her  overthrow,  she  called  for  witnesses  to  confirm 
her  oath ! 

And  what  a  picture  to  mind  and  eye  did  she  present  at 
that  moment — still  young,  still  beautiful — of  noble  figure, 
eommanding  form,  bright  haughty  eye,  and  a  face  gloomily 
lovely — as  she  stood  forward  on  the  edge  of  the  precipice, 
and  looked  forth  to  sky  and  rock,  her  hand  slowly  rising  in 
adjaration,  as  simple  as  it  was  stem  and  imposing. 

What  witnesses,  of  her  wrongs  and  suflerings,  her  wild 
hopes  and  haughty  aims,  and  their  cruel  defeat,  were  all 
the  objects  which  encompassed  her.  They  were  a  part  of 
herself.  They  had  taught,  informed,  encouragod  hor  nar 
tore.  She  had  lived  in  and  with  them  all,  and  all,  in  turn, 
had  infused  their  nature  into  hers.  These  rocks  had  taught 
her  height  and  hardihood ;  these  waters,  depth  and  contem- 
plation, and  the  tender  nursing  of  solitary  fancies;  the 
voods  had  lessoned  hor  heart  with  repose ;  and  the  skies, 
with  their  eagles  ever  going  upward,  had  taught  hv.r  aspi* 
ration. 

Very  mournful  were  they  now  in  her  eyes,  assembled  as 
witnesses  of  her  fate.  She  was  their  child.  Their  sad  as- 
pects were  those  of  loving  parents  defrauded  of  every  hope. 
They  might  well  attest  with  sympathetic  sternness  of  brow, 
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and  901117  ocfaoing  voices,  her  brief,  savage  oath  of  ye& 
geanco. 

"  Yes,"  she  murmured,  "  ye  were  all  the  witnesses  of  my 
wi^ongs,  mj  blindness,  my  madness,  my  simple  faith,  and 
cruelly-abusod  confidence.  Here  it  was,  that  I  listened  to 
the  subtle  voice  of  the  beguiler,  even  as  the  drowsing 
eagle,  to  the  spells  of  the  seipent,  while  he  winds  himself 
fatally  about  the  neck  of  the  free  bird  of  the  mountain ! 

^^  (Mil  why  did  ye  not  fall  upon  me,  rocks — upon  boA 
of  us — ere  I  hearkened  to  the  lying  tempter — who  deluded 
me  with  my  own  hopes,  and  made  my  own  daring  aspirations 
the  very  q)ells  by  which  to  destroy  me ! 

^^  Why,  waters,  when  I  fell  headlong  into  your  embrace, 
did  ye  not  engulf  me  for  ever.  Any  £ate  had  been  better 
far  than  this ! 

^^  Gruel  wast  thou,  that  day,,  in  thy  loving-kindness,  Wil- 
liam Hinkley,  when  thou  drew'st  me  forth  from  their  abys- 
ses! 

^^  Verily,  thou  hadst  tky  vengeance,  William,  for  all  the 
scorn  which  I  gave  thee  in  return  for  love,  in  the  miseiy 
for  which  thou  hast  preserved  me ! 

^^Oh!  thinking  of  all  that  time — of  the  fond,  foolish 
vanity  which  so  uplifted  me,  only  to  fling  me  down  for  ever 
flrom  my  pride  of  place  and  hope — I  could  weep  tears  of 
blood,  tears  of  blood ! 

"  But  mine  eyes  are  dry.    Would  I  could  weep  I 

^^  Alas,  tlio  sorrows  that  deny  the  heart  its  tears  are  such 
only  as  fill  it  with  gall  and  venom !  Wonder  not,  Alfred 
Stevens,  when  I  face  thee  with  death  and  terror! — Oh, 
when  we  mQi)t !  when  we  meet  I 

^'And  wo  duUl  meet!  I  feel  tiiat  we  shall  meet.  There 
is  a  whisper,  as  that  of  a  fate,  or  a  demon,  that  breathes  in 
mine  ears  the  terrible  promise.  We  shall  meet! — thou, 
and  I— and— Death!— " 

And  she  crouched  dovm  upon  the  boulder  upon  which 
she  had  been  standing,  on  the  very  brink  of  that  dark  and 
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!ilent  lake,  and  buried  her  Tace  within  her  bands,  as  if  to 
shot  out  from  sight  the  images  of  horror  which  that  prom* 
isetl  meeting  had  raieod  ap  before  her  imagination. 

foor,  desolate  woman  I  There  was  still  a  strife  in  her 
heart,  of  contending  hate  and  tenderness.  The  woman  who 
has  onee  loTod,  howerer  mistak^ly,  unwisely,  and  to  her 
own  ruin,  never  altogether  loses  the  sentiment  which  even 
her  deetroyer  has  inspired.  It  is  still  a  precious  sentiment 
It  pleads  in  his  behalf;  and  if  he  be  not  heartless,  and  cold, 
and  cruel,  it  will  not  wholly  plead  in  vain.  Mercy  will  in- 
terpose against  hate,  and  the  hand  of  vengeance  will  be  apt 
to  &11  nerveless,  even  when  about  to  strike  fiktally. 

But  mprcy  does  not  plead  for  Alfred  Stevens.  He  had 
Aown  no  redeeming  tenderness.  lie  had  proved  himself 
heartless — wantonly  cruel — indifferent  to  the  desolating 
doom  which  his  guilty  passions  had  brought  upon  her.  Mar- 
garet Cooper  could  feel  tenderness  still,  but  it  was  not  for 
him.  Here,  her  soul  was  resolute,  her  will  iron.  She  did 
not  recoil  from  the  horrible  deed  on  his  account,  but  her 
own.  It  was  tlie  recoil  of  the  feminine  nature  alone,  and 
not  pity,  that  made  her  shrink  from  the  fearful  images  of 
blood  which  were  conjured  up  by  her  excited  fancy. 

But,  suddenly,  in  the  midst  of  her  dream  of  terror  and 
revenge,  she  starts — she  starts  to  her  feet,  with  a  bound 
that  makes  the  rock  vibrate  and  quiver  beneath  her,  on  the 
Tery  edge  of  the  precipice. 

A  voice  is  calling  to  her  from  the  opposite  side  of  the 
lake.    But  a  single  word  she  hears : — 

"Margaret!" 

She  looks  beyond  the  water,  and  on  a  cliff  above  the  lake 
she  sees  the  figure  of  a  man — a  noble,  graceful  figure— 
whom  she  recognises  in  a  moment. 

«God  of  heaven !  it  is  William  Hinkley !" 

The  words  are  only  murmured.  She  waves  her  hand  out 
involontarily,  as  if  to  say : — 

V 
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^'  I  wuy !  we  must  not  meet  t  There  must  be  no  speed 
between  us  I" 

And  then  she  starts,  recedes  from  the  stream,  and,  with 
hasty  steps,  glides  into  the  cover  of  rock  and  forest  She 
was  gone  from  sight  in  another  moment,  hurrying  down  the 
clifiis  to  the  road  where  her  carriage  had  been  left  at  a  little 
distance. 

William  pursued — without  any  purpose,  except  to  moot, 
to  see,  to  speak  once  more  to  the  woman  whom  he  had 
loved,  but  with  whom,  as  a  single  moment  of  thought  would 
have  assured  him,  he  could  have  no  closer  communion. 

He  pursued,  but  at  disadvantage.  He  was  compelled  to 
compass  the  lake  which  lay  between  them.  He  pursued 
with  the  fleet  bounds  of  the  practised  mountaineer,  over  the 
cliffs,  and  through  the  umbrage;  but  in  vain.  She  had 
reached  the  carriage  ere  he  had  descended  from  the  heights. 
She  had  leaped  in,  and,  with  stem,  low  words,  through 
closely-compressed  lips,  she  said  to  the  negro  driver : — 

"  Drive  fast ! — fast  as  you  can !" 

When  the  young  man  descended  to  the  valley-road,  she 
was  gone.  He  could  only  catch  the  faint  echoes  of  the 
receding  wheels. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

PHILOSOPHIES  OF  AOB  AND  YOUTH. 

"Now  shoald  we  make  monl  anatomiet 
Of  these  two  natmef— hoetfle,  yet  00  like." 

And  thus  they  met — and  thus  they  parted! 

Both  creatures  seeking  the  ideal ;  bom  for  other  things 
than  mere  bread  and  meat ;  bom  for  love,  for  performance, 
fortriamph;  neither  satisfied — both  desponding :  the  one 
with  the  half-fanciful  griefs  of  youth,  which  are  designed  to 
strengthen,  even  as  the  obstraction  which  taxes  and  strains 
yet  expands  and  improTes  the  muscle ;  the  other  with  shame, 
which  depresses  the  energies  that  it  may  refine  them,  and 
hmnbles  the  pride  that  it  may  waken  the  heart  to  becoming 
lensibilities. 

The  one  retires  from  the  fruitless  interview  sad,  disap- 
pointed, but,  just  in  the  same  degree,  better  prepared  to 
pursue  one  steady  aim  to  right  and  complete  achievement ; 
the  other,  having  her  aim  also,  but  one  of  a  kind  still  further 
to  humble  pride,  awaken  sensibility,  and,  through  agony, 
to  conduct  to  peace  I 

Very  different  their  objects,  desires,  performances ;  but 
both  working  out  results  for  humanity,  such  as,  in  the  prog* 
ress  of  the  life-ordeal,  gradually  inform  society  with  new 
aspects  and  properties  in  man,  and  unfold  the  exactions  of 
a  progress  in  the  ages,  whose  necessities  evolve,  through 
vice  itself,  the  trae  conditions  of  all  virtue. 

Shall  they  ever  meet  again,  and  how  7  Shall  they  realize 
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the  vague  hopes  and  objects  that  now  persuade  both  minds  ? 
shall  they  ever  become  to  each  other  more  than  they  are 
now?  shall  he  attain  greater  triumphs  of  intellect — better 
securities  of  the  heart  ?  shall  she  find  the  peace  which  she 
yearns  for,  even  more  than  the  wild  justice  which  she  seeks  ? 
will  she  regain  the  wing  of  her  youth  and  innocence,  and 
steadily  develop  the  gradual  powers  of  that  ambitious  ge- 
nius which,  in  the  very  daring  and  pride  of  its  aim,  blinded 
her  wholly  to  the  dangers  of  her  flight  ?  Wo  can  not  pre- 
scribe the  course  and  conditions  of  their  progress :  we  most 
be  content  simply  to  follow,  and  record  them.  They  arc  in 
the  hands  of  a  self-made  destiny,  and  must,  because  of  will , 
and  passion,  and  peculiar  aims,  determine  their  own  fates. 
It  is  not  for  art. to  pass  between,  to  intei^pose,  to  prevent, 
or  pervert,  or  m  any  way  alter,  the  fortunes  of  those  whoso 
own  characters  constitute  the  arbitrary  necessities  govern- 
ing equally  their  lives  and  our  invention. 

Sad,  silent,  full  of  roused  thoughts  and  conflicting  emo- 
tions, Margaret  Cooper  drove  home  to  her  obscui*e  farm- 
stead, musing  to  herself,  and  murmuring  within  her  soul, 
of  the  past  and  of  the  future. 

That  single  glance  of  an  old  and  rejected  lover — that 
one  imploring  word  from  his  lips — smote  on  her  heart  with 
a  sense  of  agonizing  self-reproach.  Her  thoughts,  framed 
into  speech,  might  have  run  as  follow : — 

"  With  him  I  might  have  been  happy.  He  was  yottng, 
truthful,  honorable.  He  loved  me :  that  I  felt  then — that 
1  know  now.  He  would  have  cherished  me  with  affcefion, 
as  he  approached  me  with  devotion !  Yes !  1  might  have 
been  happy  with  him !  — 

"  But  I  knew  him  not !  I  undervalued  him.  I  i*egatxled 
him  as  the  obscure  peasant — having  no  high  pui-pose — no 
mind — no  great  thoughts  and  ambitious  fancies — such  as 
should  properly  mate  with  mine ! 

'<  Even  in  this  was  I  mistaken !  He  had  the  faculties, 
but  I  was  not  wise  enough  to  see  them.     I  was  blinded  by 
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mj  own  wandering  yisions — that  miserablo  vanitj  wfaioli 
relished  no  spectacle  that  did  not  present  me  with  some 
image  o(  myself — which,  in  perpetoal  self-delusion,  could 
see  nothing  in  the  qualifications  of  another  I 

*^  Yet,  how  bravely  and  nobly  did  that  young  man  de- 
clare himself  at  last !  how  wisely  did  he  speak !  how  clearly 
did  he  see  the  dangers  gathering  about  me !  how,  with  what 
instinct,  did  he  pierce  the  secret  of  that  cunning  serpent ! — 
while  I,  who  despised  him  for  the  very  humility  of  his  aims 
— the  very  modesty  of  his  passion — I  could  see  nothing. 
I  was  a  fool !  a  fool ! — blind,  deaf,  mad !  But  for  this,  we 
might  have  been  happy  together.  It  might  have  been !  it 
might  have  been ! 

**  Oh,  mournful  words ! — *  It  might  have  been !' 

"Too  late!  too  late! 

"  Love  is  impossible  to  me  now.  The  dream  is  gone ! 
the  hope — every  hope!  Even  ambition  is  impossible! 
Alas,  what  a  dream  it  was !  how  wild,  how  impossible  from 
the  first!  Yet,  I  believed  it  all.  Fool!  fool!  as  if  such 
could  be  the  fortune  of  a  woman !  Here,  too,  in  this  sav- 
age region  of  shadow  and  obscurity,  a  woman  conquering 
position,  high  place,  high  honors,  great  distinction !  And 
I  believed  it  aU! — believed  him,  that  treacherous  serpent, 
when  he  crept  with  the  subtle,  sweet,  lying  whisper  to  my 
heart!    Ofool!  fool!  fool! 

"But  I  am  awake  now!  I  no  longer  delude  myself! 
None  can  delude  me  now  I 

"  Yet,  to  lose  this  so  precious  delusion  I  Oh,  the  misery 
of  this  conviction,  for  in  losing  this  I  have  lost  all ! 

"  Yet,  was  it  a  delusion  ?  Gould  I  not  have  achieved 
this  distinction  ?  Is  it  true  that  there  is  no  field  for  wo- 
man's genius  ?  is  it  true  that,  of  all  this  great  country, 
there  is  no  one  region  where  the  wisdom  and  the  inspira- 
tion of  woman  can  compel  faith  and  find  tribute  ?  is  she  to 
be  a  thing  of  base  uses  always,  as  the  malignant  lago  has 
declared  her?     God,  thou  hast  not  designed  tbis--else 
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jirbovarore  liast  thou  gi^e^  hor  die  will  to  soar,  tlio  faculty 
40  sing,  tbo  genius  to  conceiye,  the  wd  to  riefine  aud  beau- 
tify, tha  sensibilities  which  make  the  beautiful  her  dream 
and  lier  necessity  alike ! 

"  It  is  a  mystery  ^ — a  mystery ! 

^^  And  I  am  hopeless !  lost  I  Ipsu*  i  All  lost — lost  to  all ! 
Nothing  left  me  but — " 

She  buried  her  face  in  her  haads ;  she  shuddered.  Tlio 
terrible  images,  throogiug  about  the  one  vindictive  passion 
which  her  soul  now  entertained  and  fostered,  seemed  to 
gather  before  her  eyes,  aud  she  covered  them  as  if  to  shut 
out  the  fearful  spectacle.  She  murmured  audibly,  after  a 
brief  pause : — 

^^  I  would  I  had  not  seen  William  Ilinkiey  to-day !  The 
sight  of  him  has  weakened  me.  His  voico  seems  to  ring 
even  now  so  mournfully  in  my  ears — ^  Margaret !' 

*^  How  often  have  I  heard  that  name  upon  his  lips — so 
tenderly — so  pleadingly  always — with  so  much  sweetness 
and  humility ! 

'^  I  despised  him  then.  I  looked  down  upon  him  then  — 
with  scorn — with  contempt,  0  Margaret,  Margaret!  and 
thou  darest  not  look  upon  him  now  I  Shame,  shame !  my 
cheek  burns  with  shame,  as  I  think  of  him,  and  remember 
the  calling  of  his  voice. 

"  Yes  1  yes !  we  might  have  been  happy  together ! 

^^  Top  late  I  too  late !    I  can  bo  happy  no  more !" 

We  need  not  listen  any  longer  to  these  mournful  memo- 
ries of  ruined  hopes  and  lost  honors,  defeated  ambition,  de- 
frauded affection,  bitter  self-reproach,  and  still-sleepless 
and  ever-goading  passions.  We  need  not  follow  her  to  the 
obscure  retreat  where  she  has  striven  for  five  dreary  years 
to  bury  out  of  sight  the  secret  of  her  shame.  Enough  that 
we  have  put  on  record  the  condition  of  her  moods — her 
broken  spirit,  her  almost  purposeless  intellect,  and  the  one 
hope — tlie  only  one — which  she  seems  to  entertain.  Thoso 
will  suffice  as  clues  for  the  future,  showing^e  mpli/,  the 
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key-note,  of  much  that  prevails  io  ihe  meteneholy  history 
which  follows. 

Let  us  return  to  the  young  mam  whoMt  dtaappointnent 
we  have  just  witsessed.  fie,  too,  as  we  have  seen,  has  fait 
griefe  and  trials ;  but,  unlike  hers,  they  are  not  of  a  sort  to 
bring  hmiiliatioo  in  thmr  train. 

Wheo  he  foond  his  pursait  was  vain,  and  when  the  last 
faint  echoes  of  the  receding  carriage-wheels  came  to  his 
ears,  he  clasped  his  hands  spasmodieaUy  together. 

^^  She  would  not  see  me !  she  would  not  even  speak  with 
me !  She  feels  the  old  scorn ;  she  knows  not  that  I  am  no 
longer  the  obscore  peasant  that  she  knew  me  onoe  1" 

Focdiah  yonA  1  as  if  the  fact,  even  if  known  to  her,  that 
he  had  won  soecessesy  and  was  glowing  with  the  prospects 
and  promises  of  fune,  would  have  made  her  more  tolerant 
of  his  presence. 

It  was  shame,  not  scorn,  which  made  her  fly  from  that 
meeting. 

It  was  a  wild  and  stifling  sense  of  agonizing  homility 
that  made  her  wave  him  ofi^  in  despair,  as  one  of  the  most 
knowing  witnesses  €i  her  fidl  from  the  prood  heig^  where 
he  had  once  loved  to  behold  and  do  her  honor. 

Scorn  now  for  him,  on  the  part  of  Margaret  Cooper,  was 
impossible.  It  was  fear,  shame,  horror,  terror— nay,  a 
sense  of  jostioe,  and  a  new  feeling  of  respoct,  if  not  rever- 
ence— that  made  her  shrink  before  his  fttce. 

Brooding  sadly  npon  his  disf^^Miintment,  with  bewilder- 
ing thoughts  and  conflietkig  feelings,  the  young  sum  slowly 
made  his  way  back  through  the  valley  of  Oharlomont,  going 
nnceoseioiisly  among  the  deeerted  dwellings,  in  the  direc- 
ti<Mi  of  the  heights  where  he  had  left  his  venerable  compac- 
ion.  As  he  passed  the  schoolhouso,  he  heard  the  voice  of 
the  senior  calling  to  him  from  the  shade  of  the  great  oaks 
by  which  it  was  overhung. 

He  joined  him  in  rileoee. 

The  old  man  was  sitting  upon  the  turf  ben^^ 
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a  thoughtful  smile  upon  his  oountonance.  He  was  once 
more  in  the  well-remembered  places  in  which  so  many  years 
of  his  life  had  been  spent.  Here  he  had  himself  mused 
and  meditated,  from  a  safe  distance,  the  capricious  changes 
and  frauds  of  busy  life  among  the  crowd.  Here  he  liad 
given  the  first  lessons,  in  the  humanities,  to  the  young 
man  who  now  made  his  way  in  silence  and  sat  down  besido 
him. 

"  Well,"  said  the  elder,  "  did  you  overtake  her,  Wil- 
liamr 

"  You  saw  her,  then  ?"  was  the  indirect  reply. 

'^  Yes,  I  saw  a  female,  in  widow's  weeds,  but  only  for  a 
moment.  She  disappeared  among  the  rocks  in  an  instant 
after.  I  concluded,  from  the  wild  haste  of  your  movement, 
that  you  had  recognised  her  as  Margaret  Oooper.  Was  I 
right  r 

**Ye8r 

**  Did  you  speak  with  her  ?" 

^^No,  sir;  she  fled  frcnn  me — waved  me  off  as  I  called 
to  her,  and  disappeared  in  the  thicket.  When  I  succeeded 
in  getting  round  the  lake  where  I  saw  her,  she  was  gono. 
I  could  just  catch  the  sounds  of  carriage-whools.  She  still 
scorns  or  hates  me  as  much  as  ever." 

^^  She  does  neither,  my  son.  On  this  subject  you  seem  to 
lose  all  your  usual  powers  of  reasoning.  Margaret  Cooper 
would  not  see,  or  speak  with  you,  from  very  shame  and  hu- 
miliation. Why  should  she  speak  with  you  ?  Have  you 
anything  of  a  pleasant  kind  to  communicate  to  oach  other  ? 
Why  should  she  see  you  7  To  bo  reminded  only  of  a  his- 
tory full  of  mortification  to  her !  You  are  unreasonaUe, 
my  son." 

The  other  had  no  answer. 

"And  now,  William,  pray  tell  me  why  you  desired  to 
see  her.  You  have,  no  doubt,  some  of  your  old  feelings 
for  her ;  but  is  it  really  in  your  thought  to  marry  Margaret 
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^^Oli,  no,  fiirl — no!  Hair  could  70*1  enoDOse  such  a 
thing?'* 

^^  I  do  nai  suf^se  siieh  a  thiog,  and  itareloc:,  1  8&y  that 
you  are  veiy  nnreasoBaUe,  nay,  moro,  unkind  and  cruel,  in 
your  attempt  to  aeo  her.  You  hare  no  buanetm  with  her ; 
70a  haTo  no  reaaon  to  sappoae  that  70a  can  holp  her  in 
any  va7 ;  and  70ur  passion  for  her — whatorer  of  it  now 
remains — is  not  such  as  to  prompt  you  to  nmke  her  your 
wife.  You  obeyed  only  a  youthful  impulse  in  desiring  to 
see  her,  without  reflecting  upon  the  cruelty  of  tlio  proceed- 
ing. It  was  this  blind  impulse  only ;  for  I  know  you  too 
well  to  think  that  you  would  be  thus  moTcd  by  a  merely 
wanton,  and,  in  respect  to  her,  a  cruel  curiosity." 

*'  You  are  right,  sir.  It  was  a  blind  impulse.  I  am  a 
boy  still.    I  shall  never  be  wise." 

**  Nay  I  nay !  you  do  yourself  wrong.  If  to  be  wise  re- 
quired that  we  should  neyer  be  wrong — should  never  feel 
an  impulse,  and  in  the  mcnnent  obey  it — I  should  agree  with 
you,  and  argue  against  70ur  intellect  and  moral  with  7our- 
aelf.  But,  70U  are  simpl7  70ttng,  ardent,  sensitive,  with  a 
free  gush  of  blood  from  the  heart  to  the  brain,  such  as  time 
and  training  onl7  will  enable  70U  to  regulate.  We  must 
learn  to  wait  on  youth.  All  in  due  season.  It  is  enough 
for  mo  to  see  that  you  are  in  the  right  coui*8e,  generally, 
though  sometimes,  like  a  young  and  fiery  Arabian,  you  bolt 
the  track.  But,  the  present  opportunity  for  a  lesscm  must 
not  be  foregone.  I  hope  that  you  will  never  again  repeat 
this  cruelty  to  this  unhappy  woman.  She  has  shown  you 
always,  as  well  in  the  day  of  her  pride  as  in  that  of  her 
shame,  that  she  does  not  sympathize  with  your  affections. 
You  yourself  admit  that,  even  were  she  to  do  do,  you  could 
never  offer  yourself  to  her  in  marriage.  She  has  in  no  way 
given  yon  to  believe  that  she  needs  your  services  either  as 
man  or  lawyer.  We  know  that,  though  in  moderate  cir- 
eamstances,  she  needs  no  succor  in  money.  Now,  on  what 
pretence  of  reason  would  you  seek  to  see  her  ?  (^9S^K'*^ 

igi  ize      y  ^ 
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loxt  of  humanity,  or  Iftw,  of  icanhood^  or  9pmpftlhy  of  any 
sort,  can  be  urged  for  your  thrusting  yourself  upon  a  per« 
son  who  distinctly  sliows  yoo  that  sho  dosircs  no  commu- 
nion with  you.  I  repeat,  she  does  not  scorn  <jr  hate  yon, 
William^  bat  the  meeting  with  you  must  necessarily  be  pain- 
ful to  her.    Why  should  yon  inSict  this  pain  ?'' 

^  No  more,  sir,  please  say  no  more.  I  will  not  err  in 
this  manner  again.'' 

The  young  man  spoke  with  a  choking  efibrt,  and  his  head 
hung  down,  and  a  great  drop  fell  from  his  eyes. 
'  ^^  Impulse,  by  a  law  of  nature,  is  necessarily  a  selfishness. 
Our  duty,  for  this  i-eason  is  to  curb  it.  Impulse  rarely  al- 
lows us  to  recognise  the  rights  of  others,  their  situation  or 
their  sensibilitiee.  It  is  humanity  only,  that  requires  that 
we  should  set  reason  on  perpetual  watch,  as  a  good  house- 
dog, to  see  that  this  outlaw,  impulse,  does  not  break  down 
the  door,  and  break  into  the  close,  to  the  terror,  if  not  tlto 
destruction,  of  the  tremUing  floek  within." 

**  Enough  on  this  head,  sir.     I  will  not  err  again.'* 

**  Another,  my  son,  of  quite  as  much  importance  to  your- 
self and  of  eren  more  importance  to  others.  You  haro 
chosen  a  profession.  A  profession,  once  cliosen,  consti- 
tutes a  pledge  to  the  I>eity  for  the  proper  working  out  of 
your  human  purposes,  and  the  exorcise  of  your  peculiar 
gifts.  Passions,  and  ftincies,  and  desires,  which  keep  us 
away  from  our  duties — which  make  us  work  sluggishly  at 
them,  and  without  proper  sympathy  and  energy,  are  in- 
dulged sinAilly.  You  must  fight  against  them,  Willie. 
You  must  not  only  give  up  the  pursuit  of  Margaret  Cooper 
— as  I  know  you  will — but  you  must  give  up  the  rery 
thought  of  her." 

«  How  is  that  possible  ?" 

"  It  is  possible.  It  must  be  done.  You  have  but  to  re- 
solve, Willie ;  and  be  equally  resolved  upon  the  law !  You 
must  give  up  Eros,  and  all  die  tributary  muses  of  that  god. 
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Thej  still  too  mooh  employ  jroor  ihoftght.    Look  at  what  1 
copied  last  night  from  Uie  flj  leaf  of  joar  docket." 

The  senior  produced  a  sheet  of  paper,  and  in  somewhat 
lackadaisacal  acce&ts,  read  the  following  vernes:  — 

SING     NOT    OP    PAME. 
I. 
"  Sing  not  of  Fame  I    There  wis  a  time 
Sach  song  had  suited  well  mine  ear, 
WSen  passion  had  soi^bt,  perdMuioc  throngli  orime, 

AmbitioQ's  lawelled  ponjM  to  woar ; 
ThJD  wild  desire^  th'  impetuous  thirst. 
The  wing  to  soar,  the  will  to  sway, 
Had  led  me  on,  through  Aelds  accurst, 
On  all  life's  precious  thiagt  to  prey. 
Sing  not  of  Fame. 

II. 

"  Oh  I  rather  sing  of  lonelj  hours. 

And  sleepless  nights  and  mournful  sighs. 
When  on  his  couch  of  blasted  flowers, 
Despair  looki  «p  wilh  ioathiag  ejM ; 
In  vain,  with  yisions  straining  far, 

Hope  seeks  dear  shape  and  baffled  dream ; 
And  wandering  on,  fhim  star  to  star, 
WiadM  mockerj  in  each  gokkn  gleam. 
Sing  not  of  fiune !" 

"  Now,  WiWie,  these  are  what  the  ncwspapore  woul  1  call 
very  good  Terses ;  nay,  there  are  some  moralists,  oven  in 
the  piilpit,  who,  regarding  the  one  proposition  only,  which 
rebukes  ambition,  would  bold  then  to  contain  Tcr>-  proi>cr 
sentiments.    Yet  they  are  all  wrong." 

**  Oh !  sir,  waste  no  more  words  npon  such  a  tlieme.  It 
18  a  poor  trifle.  I  did  not  mean  that  you  should  sec  it. 
QItc  it  me,  sir,  or  tear  it  up  if  you  please." 

**  Nay,  nay,  I  will  do  neither,  Willie.  They  will  better 
represent  my  sentiment  than  yours.  It  is  for  him  whose 
own  struggles  of  ambition  have  resulted  in  rauitios,  tc  do- 
clare  ambition  itself  a  vanity ;  but  if  it  be  such,  it  is  one 
which  is  at  once  natural  and  of  the  best  uses  to  humanity. 
Were  it  not  for  ambition,  ours  would  bo  a  brute  world 
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mcrolj.  There  would  be  little  in  life,  worth  more  than  a 
good  grazing  patch  to  a  hungry  buffalo.  It  is  ambition  that 
puts  in  exercise  all  the  agencies  of  art  and  civilization.  It 
is  ambition  that  sires  all  public  virtues.  I  do  not  now 
mean  that  poor  drivelling  vanity,  which  foolish  people  call 
ambition,  but  that  glorious  builder  and'destroyer,  who  makes 
great  empires,  and  achieves  great  results,  and  wrestles  and 
toils  for  the  victory,  and  is  never  so  well  satisfied  as  in  the 
toil  and  the  conflict,  without  one  moment  considering  the 
results  to  self.  Its  presence  implies  strength  for  achieve- 
ment, courage  to  dare  new  paths,  enthusiasm  to  sustain 
against  defeat,  power  to  conceive  and  create  agencies,  and 
art  to  work  out  all  the  processes  of  great  and  bold  and 
novel  performance.  This  is  my  notion  of  ambition,  and  the 
fame  which  follows,  or  should  follow  such  performances,  is 
a  legitimate  object  of  human  desire — but  only  where  the 
endowment  really  exists." 

^'  Ah,  sir,  this  brings  me  to  my  particular  trouble,  and, 
no  doubt,  justifies  the  sentiment  of  my  ballad.  What  if  I 
really  lack  the  endowments  which,  alone,  have  the  right  to 
crave  the  laurel  ?  It  is  your  affectionate  interest,  alone,  I 
fear,  which  holds  them  to  be  in  my  possession." 

"  Not  so,  my  son.  I  have  no  doubts  of  your  possessions 
— nay,  have  little  of  the  use  which  you  are  destined  to 
make  of  them.  I  know,  too,  that  your  song  is  but  the  fruit 
of  a  temporary  despondency — the  voice  of  a  momentarj 
mood,  in  which  the  sensitive  nature  rather  rests  herself 
thau  desponds.  We  are  all  more  or  less  liable  to  these  fits 
of  despondency,  and  they  have  their  uses.  They  fling  the 
mind  back  upon  the  heart,  and  contribute  to  check  its  fro- 
ward  tendencies.  They  counsel  due  caution  and  h^imility 
to  progress.  They  teach  modesty  to  cooquest.  I  do  not 
wear  them  in  your  case,  though  I  counsel  you  against  too 
greay  indulgence  of  them.  You  would  feel  them  even  if 
you  had  never  been  denied  by  Margaret  Cooper.  They  are 
signs,  in  fact,  of  tho  ambitious  nature  which  thus  deplores 
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its  cwn  slow  progress.  Bat  too  much  encoaraged — and 
tbej  hare  their  beguiling  attractions  to  a  nature  such  as 
years — they  are  apt  to  enfeeblo.  They  encourage  revery, 
vUch  is  always  a  dangerous  pleasure,  as  it  induces  inac- 
tion. In  our  world,  the  d.mands  of  society  require  sleep- 
^ssjfcctmtj  and  vigilance.  If  we  pause  too  long  for  rest 
— if  wo  too  much  dream — we  wake  to  find  some  other  per- 
son in  possession  of  our  conquests.  You  are  now  with 
hand  upon  the  plough,  and  there  must  be  no  misgiving — 
no  hesitation.  To-morrow,  as  Milton  hath  it — ^  to  fresh 
fields  and  pastures  new.'  And  you  will  feel  this  new  im- 
pulse to-morrow.  You  will  forget  your  disappointment  of 
heart — I  should  say  fancy  rather — in  fresh  motives  to 
straggle.  You  will  one  day  wonder,  indeed*  that  Margaret 
Cooper  should  have  been  so  dear  to  you." 

"Never!  never!" 

"  Ay,  but  you  will,  and  forget  her  beauties  and  cham?i<, 
her  bold  talent  and  commanding  nature,  in  still  superior 
attractions." 

The  youth  shook  his  head  with  mournful  denial. 

"  So  will  it  be,  Willie.  That  the  boy  should  love  at  sev- 
enteen or  eighteen —  that  ho  should  ituist  upon  loving  at 
that  period  —  nay,  fancy  the  charms  which  inspire  passion 
—is  his  absolute  necessity.  But  the  passion  of  this  period 
is  still  but  a  boy  passion  only.  His  heart  will  rarely  be 
touched  by  it.  I  would  not  have  your  passion  absorbed  by 
your  ambition.  I  would  only  use  the  one  passion  to  restrain 
and  regulate  the  choice  of  the  other.  Do  you  suppose  that 
(jod  has  made  us  so  inflexible  that  but  one  woman  in  all  tlie 
world  should  satisfy  the  longings  of  the  heart  ?  If  so,  and 
you  never  should  meet  with  this  one  woman  ?  Besides,  do 
you  not  see  how  perfectly  childish  it  is  to  suppose,  at  twenty 
fiye — when  youth  is  all  vigor;  when  every  muscle  is  a 
conscious  power ;  when  the  heart  and  head  are  full  of  pow- 
ers ;  all  demanding  exercise ;  when  the  £euicy  is  on  per- 
petual wing;  when  the  imagination  daily^gi^fimunes  with 
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some  ideal,  bringing  out  the  wing  into  the  Bunshine — how 
ehildiish  then  to  fancj  that  life  can  be  without  pnrposes,  and 
hope  no  longer  a  thing  of  aim,  filled  with  generoas  desii'es ! 
Your  ballad,  as  I  have  said,  declares  only  for  a  temporary 
mood  which  another  day  will  dissipate.  You  have  only 
read  too  much  of  Byron.  This  mood  was  hi.<(  r6le.  It  was 
at  once  tmo  and  fettseT  True,  as  it  illustrated  a  temporary 
mood ;  false, as  it  insisted  upon  this  mood  as  a  fatality;  ma- 
king that  a  life,  which  was  only  a  passing  cloud  over  the 
face  of  life.** 

The  subject  had  led  the  old  man  on  much  farther  than 
he  had  designed.  The  youth  submitted  patiently  to  his 
ancient  teacher.  It  was  thus  that  his  youth  had  been  les- 
soned :  thus  that  his  heart  and  fiemcy  had  been  trained ;  so 
that,  with  all  his  seeming  impulse  and  despondency,  his 
aims  were  really  more  in  harmony  with  his  powers,  than  is 
usually  the  case  with  most  young  men. 

We  have  dwelt  longer  upon  this  sort  of  teaching  than 
is  necessary  to  our  story — as  a  story.  Biit  we  have  had 
our  object  in  our  desire  for  the  proper  characterization  of 
both  parties.  The  novel  only  answers  half  its  uses  when 
we  confine  it  to  the  simple  delineation  of  events,  however 
ingenious  and  interesting. 

There  was  a  brief  pause  in  the  dialogue,  when  the  elder, 
without  leaving  the  subject  of  conversation,  presented  it  to 
his  young  companion's  mood  through  another  medium. 
He  had  his  objects,  we  may  say,  in  thus  familiarizing  the 
mind  of  the  youth  with  tiie  annoying  topic.  Could  he  trans- 
fer the  case  from  the  courts  of  the  affections  to  those  of  the 
brain — we  do  not  mean  to  say,  fipom  the  lower  to  the  upper 
courts — he  felt  that  he  should  work  very  considerably 
toward  the  relief  of  moods  which  were  a  little  too  much  in- 
dulged in  for  propriety,  aikl,  perhaps,  safety. 

"It  is  somewhat  surprising,  William,  that  Margaret 
Cooper  never  once  detec  ed  your  sympathies  with  poetry, 
and  your  own  oooasional  wooings  of  the  muoD^    Had  she 
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done  SO,  it  wpnld,  I  think,  bare  greatly  helped  your  woo- 
ings  of  hejsclt    Did  you  evor  show  her  any  of  your  verses  ?*' 

"Never,  sir." 

"  And  you  never  oneo,  I  suspeot,  betrayed  any  desire  to 
see  her  verses  ?'* 

"  Never,  sir  I     I  thought  only  of  *€r." 

"Had  you  been  a  worldling,  William,  with  a  bettor 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  woman  nature,  you  might 
have  been  moi*e  succesaful.  Alfred  Stevens  knew  better. 
Ho  simply  held  the  mirror  before  the  eyes  of  her  vanity. 
He  showed  her  her  own  portrait  oven  as  the  desired  to  see 
it — as  she  was  accustomed  to  see  it.  Ho  pleased  her  wUh 
herself.  He  eonfirmed  her  notions  of  herself.  He  gave 
his  sympathies  to  her  ambition,  and  never  troubled  himself 
aboat  her  afiectiona,  which  be  soon  discovered  were  prop- 
erly approachable  only  through  her  ambition.  The  great 
secret  of  conquest  over  such  persons  is  to  become  a  neces* 
sary  minister  to  their  most  passionate  desires.  The  devil 
worked  thus  cunningly  with  Evew  He  works,  in  this  very 
wiso^  with  all  our  passions.  You  might  hav6  succeeded  as 
Stevens  did^had  you  been  a  student  of  humanity— ^  had  yon 
been  capable  of  the  painful  study  of  its  weaknesses,  and 
willing  to  descend  to  the  mean  occupation  of  stimulating 
than  into  excesses.  This  poor  girl  lived  only  in  her  am- 
bition. Her  affections  were  all  bonded  to  her  brain.  This 
made  her  bold-^made  ber  confident  of  strength.  She  did 
Dot  fear  her  affections — she  did  not  orave  sympathy  for 
them.  She  could  only  do  so,  after  her  fall  from  place  and 
pority.  Had  your  sympirthies  been  given  to  ber  intellect, 
ud  bad  you  shown  her  your  capacity  to  sympathize  fully 
vith,  and  appreciate  the  ol^ta  of  her  own  desire,  you 
ooold  have  won  all  the  affections  that  die  wis  able  to  be- 
stow.   You  would  be  mere  sacceasfol  in  puiauit  bow." 

^  But  you  oan  net  think,  sir,  thai  I  have  funo  any  pur« 
pose — any  wish " 

He  paused.  ^,^^,^^^  by  Google 
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"  No !  that  is  impossible  now,  I  know.  Tonr  own  pride, 
your  own  ambition,  if  nothing  else,  would  preserve  you  from 
any  such  desire.  I  am  speaking,  now,  only  of  the  natural 
change  in  her,  such  as  her  changed  condition  necessarily 
works.  In  her  fall,  her  mind  became  humanized.  Her 
heart  Is  even  purer,  and  truer  now,  in  its  shame — has  more 
vitality,  more  sensibility,  more  delicacy,  more  sympathy 
with  the  really  true  and  g6od — than  she  had  when  her  name 
was  without  spot.  Margaret  Cooper  did  not  fall  through 
vicious  inclinations,  but  a  wilful  pride.  I  regard  her  as 
fiir  more  really  virtuous,  noto — as  now  conscious  of  the 
value  of  virtuous  sympathies — conscious,  in  other  words, 
of  a  heart-development — than  she  was  in  the  day  of  her 
insolent  'pride,  when  her  vanity  stood  unrebnked  by  any 
consciousness  of  lapse  or  weakness.  The  humility  which 
follows  shame  is  one  of  the  handmaids  employed  to  conduct 
to  virtue." 

And  thus,  resting  upon  the  hill-side,  and  looking  down 
upon  that  ruined  hamlet,  age  and  youth  discoursed  of  the 
past,  as  if  life  had  no  future.  But  the  future  hath  its  germ 
in  the  past,  and  the  present  is  a  central  point  of  survey, 
frbm  which  the  wise  may  behold  both  oceans.  We  shall  see, 
in  our  progress,  what  was  the  result  of  this  serious  dis- 
course, which  places  in  our  hands  certain  of  the  clues  to  the 
tale  which  follows — which  sounds  the  preluding  notes,  and 
prepares  us,  in  some  degree,  for  the  social  tragedy  which 
the  rude  chronicle  of  the  border-historian  has  yielded  to 
the  purposes  of  art. 

The  sun  was  rapidly  passing  down  the  slope  of  heaven. 
The  valley  of  Cbarlemont  began  to  look  colder  and  darker 
in  the  eyes  of  our  two  companions.  They  had  turned  aside 
from  their  appointed  road  to  take  a  last  look,  and  a  final 
fai*ewell  of  the  old-iemeip.bered  places.  This  done,  thoy 
prepared  to  depart.  In  UTit^ther  hoar  thc7  wore  slowly 
riding  through  the  paths  of  the  forett,  iirecling  their  course 
for  the  dwelling  of  Edward  ffn^]' y  %  cors:irt>^  J^ifliam, 
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who  was  now  a  thrmng  yoang  fanner,  in  a  beautifal  tract 
of  country,  some  twelve  miles  farther  on.  While  they  sat 
at  his  cheorfal  fireside  that  night,  Hiey  discoursed  of  every- 
thing but  their  moomfol  visit,  and  the  encounter  that  day 
with  Margaret  Cooper.  Her  name  was  not  once  mentioned 
in  William's  presence.  Ned's  fiddle  enlivened  the  family 
circle  after  supper,  and  while  the  buoyant  young  man 
played  for  his  sombre  cousin,  and  the  more  ancient  guest, 
tiie  thought  of  William  wandered  off  to  the  unknown  dwel- 
ling of  Margaret. 

Where  was  she  then  ?  How  employed  ?  With  what 
hopes,  in  what  condition  ? 

Gould  he  have  seen  her  brooding  that  night  over  the  meet- 
ing of  that  day !  Gould  he  have  heard  her  mournful  exclama- 
tions of  self-reproach — seen  with  what  dreary  aspect,  she 
mused  on  the  terrible  words:  ^^  Too  late — too  late!"  his 
sympathies  would  have  made  him  forgetful  of  all  the  coun- 
sels of  his  venerable  friend.  As  it  was,  he  heard  but  little 
of  his  cousin's  violin.  The  gay  sounds  were  lost  upon  his 
senses.  His  revery  depicted  still  mournfully  enough, 
though  inadequately,  the  condition  of  the  unhappy  woman, 
isolated  by  her  own  intellect  as  by  her  aefeat  and  shame. 
There  she  sat,  in  her  own  lonely  chamber,  with  but  one 
companion — the  muse — brooding  over  her  fate  until  the 
gloomy  thought  took  the  form  of  verse — the  only  process 
left  her  by  which  to  relieve  the  over-burdened  brain.  We 
shall  assert  a  privilege  denied  to  William,  and  look  over 
her  as  she  writes.  Her  verses,  singularly  masculine  a'! 
well  as  mournful,  will  constitute  a  sufficient  and  appro- 
priate prelude,  to  the  sequel  of  her  unhappy  story. 

"  'Tis  meet  that  8eir-«bMidoned  I  should  be, 
Whom  aU  things  do  abandon !    Where  is  Death  ! 
I  caU  upon  the  rocks  and  on  the  sea : 
The  rocks  subside^ the  waters  backward  flee— - 
The  storm  degenerates  to  the  eephyr's  breath. 
And  even  the  rapors  of  the  swamp  donj     ^^^^^^  ^  GoOglc 
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Their  poison  I    Itisrain  that  I  would  die! 
Earth  hath  not  left  one  charity  for  me  I 
Fate  takes  no  shape  to  fright  me — none  to  sar^ 
Or  stifle,  and  I  live  as  in  a  graTe 
Where  onlj  death  is  wanting. 

Oh!  thega)!. 
And  hitter  of  a  life  where  this  is  all ! 
Where  one  can  neither  driidi,  nor  dream,  nor  dioke^ 
And  freedom's  sdf  is  hot  a  bond  and  joke, 
And  breath  and  sight  denial ! 

Why  the  light» 
When  the  liib^s  hope  is  sightless!    Why  the  bloom. 
When  nanght  of  flavor's  left  upon  the  taste  f 
Why  beanty,  when  the  earth  refbses  sigh^ 
Leaving  all  goodliest  things  to  go  to  waste  1— - 
Md  why  not  DeaA  when  lifb's  itself  a  (oaikr 
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CHAPTER   IV. 

LAW  IH  DESHABILLE. 

^'Tim  b  your  trie  pkUotophj :  the  iMgh 
Still  speaks  the  winnuig  wisdom.'^ 

With  change  of  scene,  wo  change  the  nature  of  the  ac- 
tion. Life  shows  ns  hoorlj  all  the  rapid  transitions  of  the 
kaleidoscope:  now  we  share  the  bright,  now  the  dark; 
now  the  scintillating  gleams  of  a  thousand  tiny  sparklers, 
in  wreaths,  and  roses,  stars,  and  boautifol  twinings,  that 
seem  as  endless  in  varietj  of  form  as  color — and  anon  the 
cold  formalitf  of  cross  and  square,  and  the  solemn  signifi- 
cance of  the  perpetual  circle,  which  leaves  the  eye  no 
salient  beauty  upon  which  to  rest.  The  youth  weeps  to- 
day, with  a  grief  that  seems  altogether  too  hard  to  bear ; 
and  ho  laughs  to-morrow  with  a  joy  that  seems  as  wild, 
and  capricious,  and  as  full  of  levity  and  hum,  as  the 
life  in  the  little  body  of  a  humming-bird.  And  so,  we  pass, 
perMoUemy  from  gay  to  grave,  from  lively  to  severe,  and  if 
reason  be  the  question,  in  either  change,  with  quite  as  liV 
tie  justification  in  any!  We  are  creatures  of  a  caprice 
which  might  be  held  monstrously  immoral  and  improper, 
were  it  not  that  caprice  is  just  as  essential  to  the  elasticity 
and  tone  of  humanity,  as  it  is  to  the  birds  and  breezes. 

But,  whatever,  the  changing  phase  of  the  mood  and  the 
moment,  the  motif  of  the  performance  is  the  same.  We 
get  back,  all  of  us,  to  the  old  places  in  our  circle.    We  set 
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our  figures  in  our  drama,  and  they  laugh  or  weep,  droop 
or  dance,  are  sad  or  merry,  as  the  case  may  be  ;  but  never 
materially,  or  for  any  length  of  time,  to  baffle  the  fates, 
which  are  just  as  arbitrary  in  the  world  of  art,  as  in  that  of 
humanity.  If  tlierefore,  we,  who  have  so  recently  been 
dwelling  on  very  gloomy  topics — presenting  only  dark  and 
sombre,  and  even  savage  aspects  to  the  mirror — now  show 
ourselves  in  quite  other  characters  and  costume,  this  is  no 
fault  in  us,  nor  does  it  conflict  with  the  absolute  law  in  our 
progress.  That  is  wintten,  as  indelibly  as  were  the  laws 
of  Mode  and  Persian,  and  the  decrees  of  court  undergo  no 
fluctuation,  though  there  may  be  a  burst  of  mistimed  mer- 
riment during  the  course  of  the  ttnal.  The  change  of  scene 
will  make  a  difference — change  of  costume,  and  the  intro- 
duction of  new  characters.  Besides,  as  we  have  ali*cady 
gravely  taught,  the  moods  of  mind  have  no  permanent  in- 
fluence, or  but  very  little,  ou  the  i*eai  nature,  the  true  char- 
acter of  the  subject,  which  has  its  own  atmosphere,  and 
tends  inevitably  to  decreed  results,  which,  to  bo  legitimate, 
must  be  systematic  throughout,  and  arbitrary  in  all  their 
workings.  We  can  not  help  it,  if,  while  the  mom^nful  pro- 
cession is  in  progress  to  the  grave,  and  the  bolt  strikes 
down  the  noble,  and  the  gloomy  pall  hides  the  bright  and 
beautiful  from  loving  eyes — if  fools  laugh  the  while,  and 
the  cold,  the  base,  the  cruel,  pursue  each  their  several  lit- 
tle, sneaking,  scoundrelly  purposes,  working  against  the 
sweetest  humanities  of  life  and  culture  ! 

With  this  caveat  against  any  mistakes  of  assumption,  we 
raise  the  curtain  upon  other  scenes  and  characters. 

The  city  of  Frankfort,  in  the  noble  state  of  Kentucky, 
is  very  beautifully  situated  upon  the  banks  of  the  river  of 
that  name.  It  is  overlooked  by  a  cluster  of  steep  hills,  but 
occupies  an  elevation  of  its  own,  at  a  point  where  the  rivei 
curves  gracefully  before  it,  in  a  crescent  figure.  The  city, 
itself,  of  moderate  dimensions  at  the  period  of  which  wo 
write,  is  a  capital ;  handsomely  built,  laid  ouUn  I'octangu- 
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ku-  sections,  aad  {H'efiefitiiig,  altogether,  a  view  at  onee 
pleasing  and  promising,  scanned  from  anj  of  the  nomer- 
oos  eminences  which  look  down  npon  it.  A  place,  now,  of 
considerable  opulence,  and  tolerably  large  population,  it 
was  even  then  distinguished  by  its  numerous  men  of  talent 
and  peoi^  of  fashion.  Of  the  former,  at  this  and  suoee- 
quent  periods,  it  has  furnished  to  the  Union  abundant 
proofs ;  of  the  latter,  the  charm  will  be  remembered  with 
freshening  interest,  bj  all  who  hare  ever  eigojed  the  grace 
and  hospitality  of  its  society. 

Upon  the  resources  of  this  young  and  promising  capital, 
however,  it  is  not  our  purpose  to  dwdl.  Wo  are  permitted 
to  glance  at  its  circles  only,  and  to  detach,  from  the  great 
body  of  Uie  community,  a  few  only  of  its  members,  and  such 
of  its  haunts  only  as  can  but  imperfectly  illustrate  its  vir- 
tues.    We  proceed  to  introduce  them. 

The  reader  will  please  suppose  himself  for  the  time, 
within  one  of  those  dark,  obscure  tabernacles — sanctuaries 
dare  we  call  them? — which,  in  the  silent,  narrow  streets 
and  portions  of  a  city  which  are  usually  most  secluded  from 
the  uproarious  clamors  of  trade,  have  been  commonly  as- 
rigned  to,  or  rather  chosen  by,  the  professors  of  the  law, 
in  which  to  carry  on  their  mysteries  in  appropriate  places 
of  concealment.  Like  the  huge  spiders  to  which  the  satirist 
has  so  frequently  likened  them,  these  grave  gentlemen 
have  i^ways  exhibited  a  most  decided  preference  for  retreats 
in  dismal  and  dusty  comers.  They  seem  to  find  a  moral 
likeness  for  the  craft  in  the  antique,  the  obscure,  and  the 
intricate ;  and  with  a  natural  propriety !  They  seem  to 
shrink,  with  a  peculiar  modesty,  from  the  externally  attrac- 
tive, the  open,  the  transparent,  and  the  graceful ;  as  calcu- 
lated to  attract  too  curious  eyes,  if  not  admiration ;  and 
whether  it  is  that  their  veneration  for  the  profession  de- 
mands the  nicest  preservation  of  the  antiquities  which  it  so 
loves  to  enshrine  and  cherish,  even  after  their  uses  have 
irttmrly  departed,  or  whether  it  is  that  the  wisdom  which 
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tboy  practiso,  is  of  tbe  owl-like  sort  vhicb  Will  tolerate  no 
excess  of  light,  it  i»  very  oertain  ftat  yoa  will  find  them 
always  in  the  most  dingy  and  onlrof-the-way  dwellings, 
in  tike  most  dismcd  and  oi)8care  lanes  and  crannies  of  a 
city.  The  moral  nsually  determines  the  externals.  It 
would  seem,  among  most  of  the  practitioners  whom  it  is  my 
fortune  to  know,  that  anything  like  a  conspicuous  situation, 
and  neat,  well-fitted,  and  cleanlily-painted  rooms,  would 
incur  the  reproach  of  professional  dandyism.  Those  might 
argue,  perhaps,  against  the  profundity,  the  gravity,  the  dig^ 
nity,  the  obscurity,  of  tlie  sage  professor.  They  might  break 
the  effect  of  that  Burleigh  nod  which  means  so  much,  and 
is  of  such  prodigious  emphams,  so  long  as  the  shaker  of  the 
head  shows  nothing  else,  and  keofm  as  dumb  as  dark! 
Such  is  the  prescriptive  necessity  of  these  externals,  that 
you  will  rarely  happen  upon  the  young  student  who  will 
readily  fall  into  the  levities  of  clean  lodging,  dbeent  exte- 
rior, and  a  modem-looking  set  of  chambers. 

The  office  to  which  we  now  repair,  is  one  which  evidently 
belongs  to  a  veteran ;  one,  at  least,  who  knows  what  are 
the  excellent  effects  upon  the  vulgar  superslidon,  of  Uie 
rust  and  dust  of  antiquity.  If  ever  dirt  and  dismals  could 
make  .any  one  spot  more  sacred  than  another,  in  the  eyes 
of  a  grave  and  learned  lawyer  ^^  who  understands  the  fuB 
valua  of  mere  externals,  and  of  authority  upon  l^e  vulgftp 
mind — this  was  the  place.  Here  dullness  was  sainted; 
obscurity  jealously  insured  and  protected  ;  dust  oonsecrateA 
to  sacred  uses  and  respect;  and  law  preserved  in  maximal 
which  it  would  be  worse  than  heresy  to  question.  HerOi 
darkness  and  doubt  were  honored  things ;  and  mere  accu- 
mulation grew  into  a  divinity,  whose  chaotic  treasures  no 
one  over  dreamed  to  distrust.  Autliority,  here,  wielding 
her  massy  tomes,  as  Hercules  his  club,  craved  no  raccor 
from  digestion ;  knocking  reason  pver  with  the  butt  of  tiie 
pistol,  according  to  Joitnson,  when  ftdling  to  do  execotioft 
from  the  munle.    One  breathod  an  Atiiios^r<»  of  dtIM  al 
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the  mere  sight  of  these  chambers :  the  dusty  desks,  dirtj 
t)W3k&,  grimy  walls ;  all  in^iriog  solemn  thoaghts  of  the 
tombs  of  Egypt  and  the  Assyrian,  merely  to  behold  them. 
The  two  small  apartments,  suoh  as  a  lawyer  would  regard 
as  snog^  wore  dimly  lighted  by  a  single  window  in  each, 
and  those  looked  out  upon  a  dismal  and  crowded  little  court* 
Tho  panes  of  the  two  windows,  wretchedly  small  as  they 
were,  had,  evidently,  never  once,  since  fashioned  in  tiioir 
frames,  heea  opened,  or  sntgeeted  to  tho  impertinent  agency 
of  soap  and  water.  The  mm  grew  jaundiced  as  he  looked 
through  the  sombre  glasses.  Shelves  of  cumbrous  volumes, 
all  of  that  uniform  vulgar  oomfdezion  which  distinguishes 
the  bo<^  of  a  lawyer's  office — a  uniform  as  natural  as 
drab  to  the  quaker,  white  neckwrappers  to  tho  priest,  and 
black  to  the  devil — inereased  the  lpigid)rious  aspect  of  the 
iQMurtmeats.  Plaster  casts  of  Coke  and  Bacon,  and  sun- 
dry oth^  &vorite  authorities,  stood  over  the  bodc-caaes, 
smeared  with  soot,  and  fettered  with  the  cobwebs  of  threp 
lives,  or,  possibly,  as  many  generations.  The  rooms  had 
little  other  fumitare  of  any  sort^  except  the  huge  table 
wwexefA  with  baize»  now  black,  which  had  once  been  green, 
and  which  also  bore  its  century  of  dingy  volumes.  Rigid 
eases  of  painted  pine  oeoopied  the  nioheB  on  each  side  of 
tho  chimney,  divided  into  numerous  sections,  eaoh  filled 
with  its  portly  bundles  of  c^losely-written  papers : — 

**  Stnogo  words,  scrawled  witii  a  baxtmioiis  pen." 

In  short,  the  pietiire  was  that  of  a  Uw<K»ffiee,  the  proprietor 
of  which  was  in  very  active  and  successful  praotico. 

But  the  gravity  which  distinguished  the  solemn  fixtures, 
and  iha  silent  Tolumes,  did  not  extend  to  the  human  inmates 
(tf  this  dim  lodging-house  of  law.  Two  of  these  sat  by  the 
taUe  in  the  centre  of  the  room.  Their  feet  were  upon  it 
at  iqiqppsite  quarters,  while  tiieir  chaics  were  thrown  back 
aad  balaneedupon  their  hind  legs,  at  such  an  angle  as  gave 
most  freedom  and  ease  of  position  to  the  person  Google 
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Something  of  merriment  had  inspired  them,  for  the  room 
was  fall  of  cachination  from  their  rival  voices,  long  before 
our  entrance.  Of  the  topics  of  which  they  spoke,  the 
reader  must  form  his  own  conjectures.  They  may  have  a 
significance  hereafter,  of  which  we  have  no  present  intima- 
tion. It  may  be  well  to  state,  however,  that  it  is  our  pres- 
ent impression  that  we  have  somewhere  met  both  of  these 
persons  on  some  previous  occasion.  We  certainly  remem- 
ber that  tall,  slender  form,  that  sly,  smiling  visage,  and 
those  huge  bushy  whiskers.  That  chuckling  laugh  enters 
into  our  ears  like  a  well-remembered  sound;  and,  as  for 
the  companion  of  him  from  whom  it  proceeds,  we  can  not 
mistake.  Every  word  and  look  is  familiar.  It  is  five 
years  gone,  indeed,  but  the  impression  was  too  strongly 
impressed  to  be  so  easiljir  obliterated. 

Our  companions  continued  merry.  The  conversation  was 
still  disjointed — just  enough  being  said  to  renew  the  laugh- 
ter of  both  parties.    As,  for  example : — 

^^  Such  an  initiation !''  said  one. 

^^Ha!  ha!  ha!'*  roared  the  other,  at  the  bare  suggestion. 

<^  And  did  you  mark  the  uses  made  of  old  Dart^, 
Warham?" 

^^  No :  I  missed  him  before  eleven.  Did  he  not  esci^  T 
Where  was  he  T" 

^<  Quiet  as  a  mouse,  unconscious  as  a  pillow,  under  the 
feet  of  Barnabas.  Barnabas  used  him  as  a  sort  of  foot- 
stool. First  one  foot,  then  another,  came  down  upon  his 
')reast;  and  you  know  the  measure  of  Barnabas'  legs. 
Ha!  ha!  ha!" 

"Ha!  ha!  ha!'' 

"  Hundred-pounders  each,  by  Jupiter.  Whenever  they^ 
eame  down  you  could  hear  fhe  squelch.  Poor  Darby  did 
not  seem  to  breathe  at  any  other  time,  and  the  air  was 
driven  out  of  him  with  a  gush.  Ha!  ha!  ha!  It  was 
decidedly  the  demdest  fine  initiation  I  ever  saw  at  the 
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''ButBeancbampe!" 

^^Ah!  that  was  a  dangerous  experiment.  He  ean't  stand 
the  stuff." 

'« No,  Ben,  and  that's  not  aU.  It  will  not  do  to  put  it  in 
him,  or  there  will  be  no  standing  him.  What  passions ! 
£gi^,  I  trembled  erery  moment  lest  he  shoold  draw  knife 
upon  the  pope.  He's  more  a  madman  when  drunk  than 
any  man  I  over  saw." 

*^  He's  no  gain  to  the  dub.  He  has  no  idea  of  joking. 
He's  too  serious." 

*^  Y^  what  a  joke  it  was,  when  he  took  the  pope  bj  his 
nose,  in  order  to  diow  how  a  oork  could  be  pulled  without 
either  bandkerehief  or  oorkscrow." 

^  Ha !  ha  1  ha !    I  thought  he'd  have  wrung  it  off." 

^  That  was  the  pope's  fear  also :  bit  he  was  too  much 
afraid  of  provoking  the  madman  to  do  worse,  to  make  the 
slightest  complaint,  and  he  smiled  too,  with  a  desperate 
effort,  while  the  water  was  trickling  from  his  eyes." 

^^Ha!  ha!  ha!"  and  the  chuckling  was  rraewed,  until 
the  sound  of  footsteps  in  the  front  room  induced  their 
return  to  sobriety. 

*^  Who's  there  ?"  demanded  one  of  tiie  merry  com* 
panions. 

^^  Me ! — the  pope,"  answered  the  voice  of  the  intruder. 

<<  Ha !  ha !  ha !"  was  the  simultanoous  effusion  of  the 
two,  concluded,  however,  with  an  invitation  to  the  other  to 
come  in. 

^  Gome  in,  pope,  come  in." 

A  diort,  squab,  but  active  little  man,  whoso  eyes  snapped 
continually,  and  whose  proboscis  was  of  that  truculent 
complexion  and  shape  which  invariably  impresses  you  with 
the  idea  of  an  experienced  bottle^lder,  at  once  made  his 
appearance. 

'<  Ha!  ha!  ha!  Your  reverence,  how  does  your  dignity 
fool  this  morning — your  noee,  I  mean  ?" 
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^^  Don't  talk  of  it,  Warham,  I  was  nvftt  so  insvltcd  in 
all  my  life."  ^     « 

"  Insulted !    How  ?    By  what  ?"  ^\       * 

"  By  what !  why,  by  that  d— d  fellow  pulling  my  uoae." 

«( Indeed,  why  that  wad  universally  esteemed  a  compli^ 
ment,  and  it  was  supposed  by  every  one  to  give  yon  plea»- 
ttix),  for  you  smiled  apou  him  in  the  most  gracious  manner, 
while  he  was  most  stoutly  tugging  at  it" 

^^  So  I  did,  by  the  ghort  of  Naso,  but  reason  good  was 
there  why  I  should  ?    The  follow  was  mad — stark  mad." 

*^  Oh,  I  don't  think  he  would  have  done  you  any  harm." 

'^  Indeed,  eh  i  don't  you.  By  die  powers,  and  if  yoa 
have  your  doubts  on  that  pcnnt,  get  yoar  nasal  eminence 
betwixt  his  thumb  and  finger,  as  mine  was,  and  you  will 
l>e  ready  enough  lo  change  yoir  notion,  before  the  next 
sitting  of  the  Symposia.  D— *a  it,  I  have  no  feeling  in  Olq 
region.  It's  as  perfectly  dead  to  me  ever  ainoe,  as  if  it 
were  froz«Q." 

^It  certainly  dees  wear  a  very  livid  appearance,  eh, 
Ben  ?"  remarked  the  oiher,  gravely. 

^^  Do  you  think  so  ?"  responded  the  visiter,  with  Bomo 
signs  of  disqmel. 

''  Indeed,  I  do  think  so.  Will  you  pass  Dr.  Filbert's  thia 
morning?  if  so,  take  bis  opimon." 

^  I  will  tnake  it  a  point  to  do  so.    I  will." 

^^  It's  prudent  only.  I  baye  heard  of  several  dieastroiis 
cases  of  the  loss  of  the  nose.  Perhaps  there  is  no  feature 
which  is  so  obnoxious  to  injury.  The  meet  fatal  symptom 
is  an  obtoseness^^a  Bori  of  nambness — a  defiemcy  of 
sensibility." 

"  Hy  very  symptom." 

^^  Amputation  has  been  frequently  resorted  to,  but  not 
always  in  season  to  prevent  the  spread  of  mortification." 

"  The  devil,  you  si^ — ampnti^iHi !" 

^^  Yes,  but  this  is  a  small  matter." 

<*  What!  to  lose  one's  nose — and  such  a  nose^ble 
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^  Yes,  ft  small  Hmtter.  Such  is  tho  {MOgress  of  art  that 
noses  of  anj  diitiafBions  are  now  saf^lied  to  answer  all 
purposes."   ^ ' 

^'  Is  this  trne,  Warham  ?  But  dang  it,  eren  if  it  wore, 
there's  no  compensatrag  a  man  for  the  loss  of  his  own.  Nc 
nose  conld  be  made  to  answer  my  [mrposes  half  so  well  as 
the  ono  I  was  bom  with." 

^*  But  7on  do  not  safqpose  that  jon  were  bom  with  thai 
nose." 

"Why  not?" 

"  Yon  were  bom  of  the  flesh.  Bat  that  nose  is  decidedly 
more  MI  of  the  spirit." 

^  Thaf  8  an  impatatien.  But  I  ean  tell  yon  that  a  man's 
nose  may  become  i^ery  red,  yet  he  be  yery  temperate." 

"  Granted.  Bnt  temperanee,  according  to  the  clnb,  in^ 
plies  anything  bat  absdnence.  Besides,  yon  were  made 
perpctnal  pope  only  while  your  nose  lasted,  and  color,  siae, 
and  the  irregular  prominences  by  which  yours  is  so  thickly 
studded,  were  the  causes  of  your  selection.  The  loss  of 
your  nose  itsdf  would  not  be  your  only  loss.  You  would 
be  required  to  abdicate." 

^  But  you  are  not  serions,  Warham,  about  the  susoepti- 
Mlity  <^  the  nose  to  injury." 

"AskBwi!" 

"  It's  a  dem'd  dangerous  sjrmptom,  yon  hare,  your  rer* 
erence." 

"  Coldness — at  o&ce  a  sign  of  disease,  though  latent  per- 
haps, and  of  inferior  capaeky,  for  it  is  the  dirt.ingnishing 
trait  of  cat  and  dog." 

"  And  the  dem'd  numbness." 

"  Ay,  the  want  of  sensibility  is  a  bad  sign.  Besides,  I 
think  the  pope's  nose  has  lost  nearly  all  its  color." 

"  Except  a  dark  crimson  about  the  roots." 

"  And  the  bridge  is  still  passabk.^^ 

<<  Yes,  but  how  long  will  it  be  ao  in  the  dub?  That  has 
grown  pale  also."  Digitized  by  Google 
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'<  To  a  degree,  only,  Ben :  I  don't  think  it  much  laded." 

^^  Perhaps  not ;  and  now  I  look  again,  it  does  seem  to 
mc  that  one  of  the  smaller  carbuncles  on  the  main  pnnni- 
licrco  keeps  np  appearances." 

^'  Look  you,  lads,  d — n  it,  you're  quizzing  me !"  was  tiio 
sudden  interruption  of  the  person  whose  nose  furnished  the 
subject  of  discussion,  hut  his  face  wore  a  very  bewildered 
expression,  and  he  evidently  only  had  a  latent  idea  of  the 
waggery  of  which  he  was  the  victim. 

^^  Quizzing !"  exclaimed  one  of  the  companions. 

^  Quizzing !"  echoed  the  other.  '^  Never  was  more  dem'd 
serious  in  all  my  life !"  and  he  stroked  his  black,  bushy 
whiskers  in  a  very  oonclnsive  manner.  The  visiter  applied 
his  fingers  to  the  nasal  prominence  which  had  become  so 
fruitful  a  source  of  discussion,  and  passed  them  over  its 
various  outline  with  the  tenderness  of  a  man  who  handles  a 
subject  of  great  intrinsic  delicacy. 

*^  It  feels  pretty  much  as  ever !"  said  he,  drawing  a  long 
breath. 

"  Ay,  to  your  fingers.  But  what  is  its  own  feeling  ?  Try 
now  and  snuff  the  air." 

The  ambiguous  member  was  put  into  instant  exercise,  and 
such  a  snuffing  and  snorting  as  followed,  utterly  drowned 
the  sly  chuckling  in  which  the  jeering  companions  occasion- 
ally indulged.  They  played  the  game,  however,  with  mar- 
vellous command  of  visage. 

'^I  can  snuff — I  can  draw  in,  and  drive  out  the  air!" 
exclaimed  the  pope,  with  the  look  of  a  man  somewhat  bet- 
ter satisfied. 

"  Ay,  but  do  you  feel  it  cut — is  it  sharp — does  tiie  air 
seem  to  scrape  against  and  burn,  as  it  were,  the  nice,  deli- 
cate nerves  of  that  region." 

"  I  can't  say  that  it  does." 

"  Ah !  that's  bad.  Look  you,  Ben,  There's  a  paper  of 
inuff,  yellow  snuff,  on  the  mantelpiece  in  t'other  toool 
Bring  it— let  the  pope  try  that."      o, . zed ^y Google 
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The  other  disappeared,  and  returned,  bringlog  with  him 
one  of  those  paper  rolls  which  nsnallj  contain  Sanford's 
preparation  of  bark.  Nor  did  the  appearance  belie  tho 
contents.    The  yellow  powder  was  baric. 

"  Now,  pope,  try  that !  The  test  is  infallible,  that  is  the 
strongest  Scotch  snuff,  and  if  that  don't  sacceed  in  titilla- 
ting your  nostrils,  run  to  Filbert  with  all  possible  despatch. 
He  may  haTe  to  operate !" 

The  pope's  hand  was  seen  to  tremble,  as  %  portion  of  tho 
powder  described  as  so  very  potent,  was  ponred  into  it  by 
the  confederate.  He  put  it  to  his  nose,  and,  in  his  hasto 
and  anxiety,  fairly  buried  his  suspected  member  in  the 
powder.  His  cheeks  shared  freely  in  the  bounty,  and  his 
mouth  formed  a  better  idea  of  the  qualities  of  the  *^  snuff/' 
than  ever  could  his  proboscis.  The  application  over,  the 
patient  prepared  himself  to  sneeze,  by  clapping  one  hand 
upon  the  pit  of  his  stomach,  opening  his  month,  and  care 
fully  thrusting  his  head  forward  and  his  nose  upward. 

*^  Oh !  you're  trying  to  sneeze !"  said  one  of  tii,  two. 
"  You  shouldn't  force  the  matter." 

"  No,  I  don't.    But  is  the  snuff  so  very  strong  T" 

^^  The  demdest  strongest  Scotch  that  I  ever  noeed  yet." 

*^  I  can't  sneeze !"  said  the  pope,  in  accents  of  conster- 
nation. 

His  companions  shook  their  heads  dolefully.  He  looked 
from  one  to  tiie  other  as  if  not  knowing  what  to  do. 

^^  A  serious  matter,"  said  one. 

^Dem'd  serious!  There's  no  telling,  Warham,  what 
sort  of  a  looking  person  the  pope  would  be  without  his 
nose." 

^^  Difficult,  indeed,  to  imagine.  A  valley  for  a  mountain ! 
If  8  as  if  we  went  to  bed  to-night  with  the  town  at  the  foot 
of  the  hills,  and  rose  to-morrow  to  find  it  on  the  top  of  them. 
There's  nothing  more  important  to  a  man's  face  than  his 
B08e.  Appearances  absolutely  demand  it.  The  uses  of  a 
nose,  indeed,  are  really  less  important  than  its  preeenoe^^e 
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<(  I  eaii'^  agree  wilh  70a  there,  Wariittm ;  a  sneese — '* 

^^  Is  a  joj,  Ben  —  a  loxuiy ;  bat  a  nose  is  a  necessitj. 
What  show  ooald  a  man  make  without  a  nose  ?" 

^^  Rather  what  a  show  he  would  make  of  himself  without 
it !     A  monstrous  show !" 

^^  You're  right  Besides,  the  pope's  loss  would  be  greai- 
€r  than  that  of  most  ordiuary  men." 

^'  Much,  much  ?  Let  us  take  the  dimeasioas,  pope. 
Tliree  ittcfaes  from  base  to  a{>ex  —  from  root  to  the  same 
point  —  " 

'^  Four  at  least  —  the  dromedary's  hump  akmo  calls  for 
two." 

And  in  the  spirit  of  unmeasured  fun,  the  person  who  is 
oallod  Ben  by  his  companion,  arming  himself  with  a  string, 
was  actually  nboni  to  subject  the  proboscis  of  the  pope  to 
rule  and  line,  when  the  eyes  of  the  latter,  whidi  had  really 
exhibited  some  consternation  before,  were  suddenly  illumi- 
nated. He  caught  up  the  paper  of  supposed  sni^  which 
Bon  had  incautiously  laid  down  upon  the  table  and  read  tfie 
label  upon  it. 

"  Ah !  villains !"  he  exclaimed,  *<  at  your  old  tricks.  I 
should  have  known  it.  But  I'll  pay  you,"  and  starting  up 
he  proceeded  to  fling  the  yellow  powder  over  the  merry- 
makers. This  led  to  a  general  scramble,  over  chairs  and 
tables  from  one  room  to  another.  The  office  rang  with 
shouts  and  laughter  —  the  cries  of  confusion  and  exultation, 
aod  the  tumbling  of  furniture.  The  atBi08{diere  was  filled 
with  the  floating  particles  of  the  medicine,  and  while  the 
commotion  was  at  its  height,  the  party  were  joined  unex- 
pectedly by  a  fourth  person  who  suddenly  made  his  appear- 
ance from  the  street. 

^'  Ha,  Beauchampe  I  that  you  7  You  are  come  in  time. 
Grapple  the  pope  there  from  behind,  or  he  will  suffocate  us 
with  Jesuit's  bark." 

"  And  a  proper  fate  for  such  Jesuits  as  ye  are,"  exclaimed 
the  pope,  who,  however,  ceaaed  the  h<»'8e-play  the  momeni 
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tfial  thenameof  ^Dtir-coiiierirMnieiitiotted.  Helvnad 
roond  and  confronted  hia  as  he  qM>ke,  with  a  oonntenanee 
in  whidi  disiike  and  f^iprehensioa  were  nngvlarlj  mingled 
and  yery  cloarlj  exprened. 

^  Mr.  Lowe,  I  am  rery  glad  to  see  joa  here,''  taid  Beaa- 
cbampe  respeelfolly  but  modestlj ;  ^  it  eavee  me  tho  nocea- 
sity  of  calling  npoa  yoa/' 

"  Calling  apoB  me,  bit  ?    Per  what  ?" 

^<  To  apologise  for  my  mdeneis  to  yon  last  aigfat  I  waa 
not  conscioaB  of  it,  bat  some  friends  this  morning  tell  me 
that  I  was  rode." 

"  That  yen  were,  sir !    Yoa  polled  my  nose  I  yoo  did  l** 

"  I  am  sorry  for  it." 

**  No  man's  nose  should  be  polled^r.  Beaoohampe,  with- 
out an  object.  If  yoo  had  polled  my  noae  with  an  inten- 
tion, it  might  have  been  excoaed ;  bat,  to  poll  it  withoot 
design,  is,  it  appears  to  me,  decidedly  inexcosaUe*" 

^^  Decidedly,  decidedly  I"  was  the  onited  exolamatkm  of 
the  two  friends. 

^^  I  am  very  sorry,  indeed,  Mr.  Lowe.  It  was,  sir,  a  very 
unwarrantable  liberty,  if  I  did  sooh  a  thing,  and  I  know 
not  how  to  exonse  it." 

<Mt  Id  not  to  beexcosod,"  said  the  pope,  or  Lowe,  which 
was  his  proper  name,  whose  indignation  seemed  to  increase 
in  due  proportion  with  the  meekness  and  homility  of  the 
yoong  man. 

^  A  nose,"  he  continued,  ^  a  nose  is  a  thing  perhaps  qoite 
as  sacred  as  any  other  in  a  man's  possession." 

"  Quite !"  said  the  jesters  with  one  breath. 

^^  No  man,  as  I  have  said  before,  shooM  poll  the  nose  of 
another,  unless  he  had  some  distinct  purpose  in  view.  Now, 
sir,  had  you  any  such  purpose  ?" 

"  Not  that  I  can  now  recollect." 

"  Let  me  assist  you,  Beauchampe.  Yoo  had  a  purpose. 
Too  declared  it  at  the  time.  The  purpoee  was  even  a  be- 
uevolent  one ;  nay,  eomottwg  more  than  l^>onevolci^Q^^|i^ 
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oorkscrew  had  beeo  midAidy  and  yoi  imdertook  to  show  to 
the  pope — remember,  the  presiding  officer  of  the  society — 
that  a  cork  might  be  drawn  without  anj  other  instrument 
than  the  ordinary  thnmb  and  forefinger  of  a  free  white  man. 
You  illustrated  the  principle  on  the  pope's  proboscis,  and 
so  offioctuallj,  that  everybody  was  conyinoed,  not  <mly  that 
the  cork  might  be  drawn  in  this  way  from  every  bottle,  but 
that  the  same  mode  would  be  equally  eflfoctual  in  drawing 
any  nose  fr<»n  any  face.  If  this  was  not  a  purpose,  and  a 
laudable  one,  then  I  am  no  judge  of  the  matter." 

"  But,  Sharpe,  jny  dear  fellow,"  said  Lowe,  "  you  over- 
look the  fact  that  Beauchampe  has  already  admitted  that 
he  had  no  purpose.'' 

^^  Beauchampe  is  no  witness  in  his  own  case,  nor  is  it 
asked  whether  he  has  a  purpose  now,  but  whether  he  had 
one  when  the  deed  was  dcme." 

^^  It  was  a  drunken  purpose  then,  colonel,"  said  Beau 
ohampe  gravely. 

^^  Drunk  or  sober,  it  matters  not,"  said  the  other ;  ^^  it 
was  not  less  a  purpose,  and  I  say  a  good  one.  The  act 
was  one  pro  bono  publico;  and  I,  moreover,  contend  that 
you  did  not  pull  the  nose  of  our  friend  except  in  his  official 
capacity.  You  pulled  the  nose,  not  of  Daniel  Lowe,  Esq., 
but  of  the  supreme  pontiff  of  our  microcosm ;  and  I  really 
think  that  the  pope  does  wrong  to  remember  the  event  in 
his  condition  as  a  mere  man.  I  am  not  sure  that  he  does 
not  violate  that  rule,  seventeenth  section,  seventh  clause, 
of  the  ^  ordinance  for  the  bettor  preservation  of  the  individ- 
uality of  the  fratomals,'  which  provides  that  '  all  persons, 
members,  who  shall  betray  the  discoveries,  new  truths,  and 
modem  inventions,  the  progress  of  discovery  and  prosely* 
tism,  the  processes  deemed  essential  to  be  employed,'  &o* 
You  all  remember  the  section,  clause,  and  pensdty." 

^'  Pshaw !  how  can  you  make  out  that  I  violate  the  clause  7 
What  have  I  betrayed  that  should  be  secret  ?" 

"  The  new  mode  of  extracting  a  cork  from^bottlo,  which 
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our  new  member,  Beaochampe,  displayed  last  evening,  to 
the  great  edification  of  every  fraternal  present" 

^  Bat  it  was  no  cork  I    My  nos^— '* 

^  Symbolically,  it  was  a  cork,  and  yoor  nose  had  no  right 
to  any  resentments.  Bat  come,  let  os  take  the  back  room 
i^ain  and  resome  oar  seats,  when  we  can  discoss  the  matter 
more  at  leisare." 

The  motion  was  seconded,  and  the  dasty  particles  of 
Jesuit's  bark  hairing  sabsided  from  the  atmosphere  of  the 
adjoining  room,  the  parties  drew  choirs  around  the  table 
as  before,  with  a  great  appearance  of  comparative  satii* 
faction. 
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OHAPtER  T  . 

trUKP  TACrtCBk 

"Our  village  politicians,  how  tfaoy  plan 
Their  pushpin  practice — for  the  rights  of  man  !^ 

The  name  of  Beauchampe,  of  which  our  readers  have 
heard  nothing  until  this  period,  though  it  confers  its  name 
on  our  story,  renders  it  necessary  that  we  should  devote  a 
few  moments  in  particular  to  him  by  whom  it  is  borne.  He 
was  a  young  man,  not  more  than  twenty-one,  tall,  and  of 
very  handsome  person.  His  eye  was  bright,  and  his  whole 
face  full  of  intelligence.  His  manners  and  features  equal-  . 
ly  denoted  the  modesty  and  the  ingenuousness  of  youth. 
There  was  a  gentleness  in  his  deportment,  however,  which, 
though  natural  enough  to  his  nature  when  in  repose,  was 
not  its  characteristic  at  other  periods.  He  was  of  excita- 
ble constitution,  passionate,  and  full  of  enthusiasm ;  and, 
when  aroused,  not  possessed  of  any  powers  of  self-govern- 
ment or  restraint.  At  present,  and  sitting  with  the  rest 
about  the  table,  his  features  were  not  only  subdued  and 
quiet,  but  they  wore  an  air  of  profound  humility  and  self- 
dissatisfaction,  which  was  sufficiently  evident  to  all. 

"  Our  new  member,"  said  one  of  the  party,  "  does  not 
seem  to  have  altogether  got  over  the  pains  of  initiation. 
Fh,  Beauchampe !  how  is  it  ?  Does  the  head  ache  still  T 
Are  the  nerves  still  disordered?" 

"  No,  colonel,  but  I  feel  inexpressibly  mean  and  sheep- 
isl^    I  am  very  sorry  you  persuaded  me  to  join  your  club." 
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^  Persuade  1  it  was  not  possible  to  aroia  it.  ETsry  ne^c 
graduate  at  the  bar,  to  be  recognised,  most  go  tlirough  the 
initiation.    Your  regrets  and  repentance  are  treasonable." 

^  I  feel  them  ncTertbeless.  I  miist  hare  been  a  savage 
and  A  beast  if  what  I  am  told  be  tnie.  I  sever  wss  drunk 
before  in,  my  life,  and,  elnb  or  no  elnb,  if  I  c^n  help  it,  never 
will  be  drnnk  again.  Ilideed,  I  can  not  even  now  under- 
stand it.    I  drank  no  great  deal  of  wine." 

^'  No,  indeed,  precious  bttle-^^no  more  than  would  dash 
the  brandj.  You  maj  thank  Ben  there  for  his  adroitness 
in  mingling  the  liquors." 

^^l  do  thank  him  T'  said  the  7011th  with  increased  gravi- 
ty, and  a  ghince  which  efectuallj  contradicted  his  words, 
addiessed  to  the  offender.  That  worthy  did  not  seem  much 
annoyed,  however. 

^^It  was  the  demdest  famy  initiation  I  did  ever  see! 
Ha !  ha !  ha !    I  say,  pope,  how  is  your  reverence's  nose  ?'^ 

^Let  my  oose  aloae,  yon  grinning,  big-whiskered,  little 
ereatare!" 

^^  Noses  are  sacred,"  said  Sharps. 

^^  To  be  pulled  only  with  a  purpose,  Wariuun." 

"^  Symbolically,"  pursued  tiie  first. 

"  By  way  of  sliowing  how  corks  are  to  be  drawn." 

"  Oh,  d — n  you  for  a  pair  of  blue  devils !"  oxdaimed 
Lowe,  starting  to  his  feet,  and  shaking  his  fist  at  the 
offenders. 

^^  What,  are  you  off^  pope  ?^'  demanded  Sharpe. 

^^Yes,  I  am.  There's  no  satis&cticm  in  staying  with 
you." 

"  Call  at  Mlberf  s  on  your  way,  be  sure." 

"  For  what,  I  want  to  know  ?" 

"Why,  for  his  professional  opinion.  The  worst  sign, 
JOQ  know,  is  that  numlmesa— *" 

"  Coldness." 

"  Insensibility  to  Scotch  sndT." 

"  And  remember,  though  jtur  nose  was  pulled^o^cially, 
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it  maj  jet  be  personallj  injored.  The  official  palling  sim- 
plj  acquits  the  offender :  the  liability  of  the  nose  is  not  les- 
soned by  the  legalization  of  the  act  of  pulling/' 

"  The  devil  take  you  for  a  pair  of  puppies,'*  cried  the  vic- 
tim with  a  queer  expression  of  joint  fun  and  vexation  on 
his  face.  "  Of  course,  Mr.  Beauchampe/'  he  said,  turning 
to  the  young  man,  ^<  of  course  I  don't  believe  what  those 
dogs  say  about  my  nose  having  suffered  any  vital  injury ; 
but  I  must  tell  you,  "sir,  that  you  hurt  me  very  much  last 
night ;  and  I  feel  the  pain  this  morning." 

"  I  am  truly  sorry,  Mr.  Lowe,  for  what  I  have  done. 
Truly,  sincerely  sorry.  I  assure  you,  sir,  that  your  pain  of 
body  is  nothing  to  that  which  I  suffer  in  mind  from  having 
exposed  myself,  as  I  fear  I  did." 

••  You  did  expose  yourself  and  me  too,  sir.  I  trust  you 
will  never  do  so  i^in.  I  advise  you,  sir,  never  do  so 
again — never,  unless  you  have  a  serious  and  sufficient  mo- 
tive. Don't  let  these  fellows  gull  you  with  tiie  idea  that  it 
was  any  justification  for  such  an  act  that  corks  might  be 
drawn  from  bottles  in  such  a  manner.  Corks  are  not  noses. 
Nobody  can  reasonably  confound  them.  The  shape,  color, 
everything  is  different.  There  is  nothing  in  the  feel  of  tiie 
two  to  make  one  fancy  a  likeness.  You  are  young,  sir,  and 
liable  to  be  abused.  Take  the  advice  of  an  older  man. 
Look  into  this  matter  for  yourself,  and  you  will  agree  with 
me  not  only  that  there  is  no  likeness  between  a  nose  and  a 
cork,  but  Ihat,  even  admitting  that  your  plan  of  drawing  a 
cork  from  a  bottle  by  the  thumb  and  forefinger  is  a  good 
one,  it  would  be  impossible  to  teach  the  process  by  exer- 
cising them  upon  a  nose  in  the  same  manner.  These  young 
men  are  making  fun  of  you,  Mr.  Beauchampe — they  are, 
believe  me  1" 

'^Ha!  ha!  ha!"  roared  the  (lenders.  ^^Yery  good^ 
your  reverence." 

^^  He !  he !  he !  you  puppies.  Do  you  think  I  mind  your 
cackling !"  and  shaking  his  fist  at  the  company,  Mr.  Lowo 
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took  his  departmre^  involontarilj  stroking,  with  incretaed 
sffeeticm  the  nasal  eminence  which  had  fornished  oecasioa 
for  BO  much  misplaced  merriment. 

'^  Well,  Beanchampe,"  said  one  of  the  companions,  ^^  yon 
stfll  seem  grare  aboat  this  bosiness,  bnt  yon  should  not. 
If  over  a  man  may  forget  himself  and  be  mad  for  a  night, 
after  the  fashion  of  old  Anacreon,  it  is  sorely  the  night  of 
that  day  when  he  is  admitted  to  the  temple -—when  he  takes 
Ms  degree,  and  passes  into  the  brotherhood  of  the  bar.'' 

**  Nay,  on  snch  a  day  least  of  all." 

^  Pshaw,  yon  were  never  bom  for  a  puritan.  Old  Thnrs* 
ton,  yonr  parson  teacher,  has  perverted  you  from  your  bet* 
ter  nature.  You  are  a  fellow  for  fun  and  flash,  high  frolic, 
Bud  the  complete  abandonment  of  blood.  You  look  at  tfiis 
matter  too  seriously.  Do  I  not  tell  you — I  that  have  led 
yon  through  all  the  thorny  paths  of  legal  knowledge — do  I 
not  tell  you  that  your  offence  is  venial.  ^  A  good  sherrith 
sack  hath  a  twofold  operation  in  it.' " 

^  Beauchampe  found  it  fourfold,"  said  the  bush-whiskered 
gentieman — ^that  is,  fourth  proof;  and  he  showed  proofs 
enough  of  it.  By  Gad !  never  did  a  man  play  such  |deas- 
ant  deviltries  with  his  neighbor's  members.  The  aose- 
poDing  was  only  a  small  part  of  his  operations.  It  was 
certainly  a  most  lovely  t:itiation." 

^  At  least  if  8  all  over,  Mr.  Ooalter ;  and  as  matters  have 
tnmed  out,  nothing  more  need  be  said  on  the  subject ;  but 
were  it  otherwise,  I  assure  you  that  your  practice  upon  my 
wine  would  be  a  dangerous  exfieriment  for  you.  I  speak 
to  you  by  way  of  warning,  and  not  with  the  view  to  quarrel* 
I  presume  you  meant  nothing  more  than  a  jest  ?" 

^^  Dem  the  bit  more,"  said  the  other,  half  dissatisfied 
with  himself  at  the  concession,  yet  more  tfian  half  convinced 
of  the  propriety  of  making  it.  ^^  Dem  the  bit  more.  Sharpe 
will  tell  you  that  it's  a  trick  of  the  game — a  customary 
tri^ — must  be  done  by  somebody,  and  was  done  by  me, 
only  because  I  like  to  se^  a  demM  fine  initiation  such  as 
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yours  was,  my  boy.  But,  good  morning,  Beauch&mpc — 
good  morning,  Sharpe— I  see  you  have  business  to  do — 
some  dem'd  political  business,  I  suppose ;  and  so  I  leave 
you.  I'm  no  politician,  but  I  see  that  Judge  Tompkins  is 
in  the  field  against  your  friend  Desha-  Eh!  don't  you 
think  I  can  guess  the  rest,  Warham — eh  ?" 

"Sagacious  fellow!"  said  Sharpe  as  the  other  disap- 
peared ;  "  and,  in  this  particular,  not  far  from  the  maA. 
Tompkins  is  in  the  field  against  Desha,  and  will  run  him  a 
tight  race.  I  too  must  go  into  the  field,  Beaochampe.  The 
party  requires  it,  and  though  I  have  some  reasons  not  to 
wish  it  just  at  this  time,  yet  the  matter  is  scarcely  avoida- 
ble. I  shall  want  every  assistance,  and  I  shall  expect  yoa 
to  take  the  stump  for  me." 

«  Whatever  I  can  do  I  will." 

"  You  can  do  much.  You  do  uot  know  your  own  abili- 
ties on  Uie  stump.  You  will  do  famous  things  yet ;  and 
this  is  the  time  to  try  yourself.  The  success  of  a  man  in 
our  country  depends  on  the  fii-st  figure.  You  are  just  adr 
mitted ;  something  is  expected  of  you.  There  can  be  no 
better  opportunity  to  begin." 

**  I  am  ready  and  willing." 

"  Scarcely,  mon  ami.  You  are  going  to  Simpson.  Yoa 
will  get  with  sisters  and  mamma,  and  waste  the  daylight. 
Believe  me  this  is  no  time  to  play  at  mammets.  We  want 
every  man.    We  will  need  them  all." 

^You  shall  find  me  ready.  I  shall  not  8tay  long  at 
Simpson.  But  do  not  think  that  I  will  comimt  myself  for 
Desha.     I  prefer  Tompkins." 

<<  Well,  but  you  will  do  nothing  on  that  subject.  Yoi 
do  not  mean  to  come  out  for  Tompkins  ?" 

<<  No  I  I  only  tell  you  I  will  do  nothing  on  the  sid>ject  of 
the  gubernatorial  canvass.  You  are  for  the  assembly.  I 
will  turn  out  in  your  behalf.     But  who  is  your  opponent?" 

*<One  Calvert — William  Calvert.  Said  to  be  a  smart 
fellow.     I  never  saw  him,  but  he  is  spokeiuof  asi  no  mean 
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person.    He  writes  well.    His  letter  to  the  people  of  • 


lies  on  the  desk  there.  Put  it  in  your  pooket  and  read  it 
at  jonr  leisure.  It  is  well  done — qoite  artfol — bat  rather 
prosing  and  puritanical.'' 

Beanehampe  took  up  the  pamphlet,  passed  his  ejes  orer 
the  page,  and  plaoed  it  without  remark  in  his  pooket. 

<^  Barnabas/'  continaed  Sharpe,  ^  who  has  seen  Hob  fellow 
Calvert,  says  he's  not  to  be  despised.  He's  a  mere  oonntry 
lawyer,  however,  who  is  not  known  out  of  his  own  precinct. 
In  taking  the  field  now,  he  makes  a  misoalcalation.  I  shall 
beat  him  very  decidedly.  Bat  he  has  friends  at  work,  who 
are  able,  and  mine  most  not  sleep.  Do  I  understand  you 
as  promising  to  take  the  field  against  him  ?" 

^*  If  he  is  so  clever,  he  will  need  a  stronger  opponent. 
Why  not  do  it  yourself?" 

^^  Surely,  I  wiU.  I  long  for  nothing  better.  But  I  can 
not  be  everywhere,  and  he  and  bis  friends  are  everywhere 
busy.  I  will  seek  him  in  his  stronghold,  and  grapple  with 
him  too^  and  nail ;  but  there  will  be  auxiliary  combatants, 
and  you  must  be  ready  to  take  up  the  cudgel  at  the  same 
time  with  some  other  antagonist.     When  do  you  leave 


"To4ay— within  the  hour." 

^^  So  soon !    Why  I  looked  to  have  you  to  dinner.    Mrs 
Sharpe  expects  you." 

^^  I  am  sorry  to  deprive  myself  of  the  pleasure  of  doing 
jostioe  to  her  good  things ;  but  I  wrote  my  sisters  and  they 
will  expect  me." 

«^ Pshaw !  what  of  that!  The  disappointment  of  a  day 
only.    You  will  be  the  more  wdcome  from  the  delay." 

"They  will  apprehend  some  misfortune — perhaps,  my 
rerjeetion — and  I  would  spare  them  the  mortification  if  nos 
the  fear.  You  must  make  my  compliments  and  excuse  tc 
Mrs.  S." 

**  You  will  be  a  boy,  Beauchampe.  Let  the  girls  wait  h 
day,  and  dine  with  me.    You  will  mee*  some  good  fellowi 
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and  get  a  glimpae  into  the  fidd  of  war — aee  how  we  open 
the  campaign,  and  8o  forth."  o    . 

^^  Temptations,  sorelj,  not  to  be  despised ;  bat  I  confesa 
to  my  boyhood  in  one  respect,  and  will  prore  my  manhood 
in  another.  I  am  able  to  resist  your  temptations — so  much 
for  my  manhood.  My  boyhood  makes  me  keep  word  with 
my  sisters,  and  IJie  rimme  be  on  my  head." 

<^  Shame,  indeed ;  bat  where  shall  we  meet  ?" 

**  At  Bowling  Green — when  you  please." 

^^  Enough  then  on  that  head.  I  will  write  you  when  you 
are  wanted.  I  confess  to  a  strong  desire,  apart  from  my 
own  interests,  to  see  yon  on  the  stomp ;  and  if  I  can  ar- 
range it  so,  I  will  have  you  break  ground  against  Calvert'' 

^^  But  that  is  not  so  easy.     What  is  there  against  him  ?" 

^<  You  will  find  out  from  his  pamphlet  N<^ing  more 
ea^y.  He  is  obscure,  that  is  certain.  Little  known  among 
the  people.  Why  ?  For  a  good  reason — he  is  a  hanghty 
aristocrat — a  man  who  only  knows  them  when  he  wants 
their  votes !" 

"  Is  that  the  case  r    . 

^<  Simple  fellow !  we  must  make  it  appear  so.  It  may 
be  or  not — what  matter?  That  he  is  shy,  and  resenvd, 
and  unknown,  is  certain.  It's  just  as  likely  he  is  so,  be- 
eanse  of  his  pride,  as  anything  else.  Perhaps  he's  a  fellow 
of  delicate  feelings !  This  is  better  for  us,  if  yon  can  make 
it  appear  so.  People  don't  like  fellows  of  very  delicate 
feelii^gB.  That  alone  would  be  condosive  against  him.  If 
we  could  persuade  him  to  wear  silk  gloves,  now,  it  would 
be  only  necessary  to  point  them  out  on  the  canvass,  to  torn 
the  stomachs  of  the  doctors,  and  their  votes  with  tkeir 
fltomaohs.    They  would  throw  him  up  instantly. 

Beauchampe  shook  his  head.  The  other  interpreted  the 
movlon  incorrectly. 

*'  What !  you  do  not  believe  it.  Never  doubt.  The  fiu^t 
ic  certain.  Such  would  be  the  case.  Did  you  over  hear 
the  story  of  Barnabas  in  his  first  campaign  ?'Google 
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''  Mo !— not  Ibftt  I  iMoUect." 

'*  He  wfts  8tumpiiig  U  through  jour  owu  oountj  of  Simp- 
80IU  There  were  two  candidates  against  him.  One  of 
them  stood  no  chance.  That  was  certain.  The  otbw, 
however,  was  generallj  considered  to  be  quite  as  strong  if 
not  stronger  than  Barnabas.  Now  Bamal^  in  those  dajs, 
was  something  of  a  dandj.  He  wore  fine  clothes,  a  long- 
tail  blue,  a  steeple-crowned  beaver,  and  silk-f^loves.  (Hd 
Ben  Jones,  his  uncle,  saw  him  going  out  on  the  canvass  in 

tfaSs  unseasonable  trim ;  told  him  he  was  a  d d  fool ;  that 

the  very  coat,  and  gloves,  and  hat,  would  lose  him  the  elec- 
tion. ^  Gome  in  with  me,'  said  the  old  buck.  He  did  so, 
aad  Jones  rigged  him  out  in  a  suit  of  buckskin  breech^ ; 
gave  him  an  old  riouch  tied  with  a  piece  of  twine ;  made 
him  put  on  a  common  homespun  roundabout ;  and  sent  him 
on  the  campaign  with  these  accoutrements.'' 

^^  A  mortifying  exchange  to  Barnabas." 

^^  Not  a  bit.  The  fellow  was  so  eager  for  election,  that 
he'd  have  gone  without  clothes  at  all,  sooner  tiian  have 
missed  a  vote.  But  one  thing  the  old  man  did  not  remem- 
ber— the  silk^oves — and  Barnabas  had  nearly  reached 
the  muster-ground  before  he  recollected  &at  he  had  them 
on  Us  hands.  He  took  'em  off  instantly,  and  thrust  'em 
into  his  pocket.  When  he  reached  the  ground,  be  soon 
discovered  the  wisdom  of  old  Jones's  proceedings.  He 
was  introduced  to  his  chief  opponent,  and  never  was  there 
a  more  rough-and-tumble-looking  ruffian  under  the  sun. 
Barnabas  swears  that  he  had  not  washed  his  face  and  hands 
for  a  week.  His  coat  was  out  at  the  elbows,  and  though 
made  of  cloth  originally  both  blue  and  good,  it  was  evi- 
dcmtly  not  made  for  the  present  wearer.  His  breeches 
were  ccHumon  homespun;  and  his  shoes,  of  yellow-belly, 
were  gaping  on  both  feet.  He  had  on  stockings,  however. 
Barnabas  looked  and  felt  quite  genteel  alongride  of  him ; 
bat  be  felt  his  danger  also.  He  saw  that  the  appearance 
of  the  fellow  was  very  much  in  his  favor.    There  was  al- 
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ready  a  crowd  around  him ;  and,  when  he  talked,  his  words 
were  of  that  rough  sort  which  is  supposed  to  indicate  the 
true  staple  of  populiur  independence.  As  there  was  nothing 
m«oh  in  &Tor  or  against  anj  of  the  candidates,  unless  it 
was  that  one  of  them — not  Barnabas — was  suspected  of 
horse-stealing,  all  that  the  speakers  could  do  was  to  prove 
their  own  republicanism,  and  tfie  aristocracy  of  the  oppo- 
nent. Appearances  would  help  or  dissipate  this  charge ; 
and  Barnabas  saw,  shabby  as  he  was,  that  his  rival  was 
still  shabbier.  A  bright  Aought  took  him  that  night 
Fumbling  in  his  pockets  while  they  were  drinking  at  the 
hotel,  ho  felt  his  silk-gloves.  What  does  he  do,  but,  going 
to  his  room,  he  takes  out  his  pocket  inkstand  and  pen,  and 
marks  in  large  letters  the  initials  of  his  of^nent  upon 
them.  This  done,  he  watches  his  chance,  and  the  next 
morning  when  they  were  about  to  go  forth  to  the  place  of 
gathering,  he  slips  the  gloves  very  slyly  into  the  other  fel- 
low's pocket  The  thing  worked  admirably.  In  the  midst 
of  the  speech,  Joel  Peguay — for  that  was  his  rival's  name 
— endeavoring  to  pull  out  a  ragged  cotton  pocket-hand* 
kerchief,  drew  out  the  gloves,  which  fell  behind  him  on  the 
ground.  Barnabas  was  on  the  watch,  and,  pointing  the 
eyes  of  the  assembly  to  the  tokens  of  aristocracy,  ex- 
(daimed — 

^^  ^  This,  gentlemen,  is  a  proof  of  the  sort  of  democracy 
which  Joel  Peguay  practises.^ 

^'  A  universal  shout,  mixed  with  hisses,  arose.  Peguay 
looked  round,  and,  when  he  was  told  what  was  the  matter, 
answered  with  sufficient  promptness,  and  a  look  of  extraor- 
dinary exultation : — 

^^  ^  Fellow-citizens,  ain't  this  only  another  proof  of  the 
truth  of  what  I'm  a4elling  you  ? — for,  look  you,  them  nasty 
fine  things  come  out  of  this  coat-pocket,  did  they  ?' 

"  *  Yes,  yes !  we  saw  them  drop,  Joel,'  was  the  cry  from 
fifty  voices. 

"  *  Very  good,'  said  Joel,  nowise  discomfited,  *  and  Hit 
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coftt  was  borrowed,  for  this  same  occasion,  from  Tom  Mead- 
ows. I  hain't  a  decent  coat  of  my  own,  my  friends,  to  come 
before  you -^  none  but  a  ronnd  jacket,  and  that's  tore  down 
in  the  badL — and  so,  yon  see,  I  begged  Tom  Meadows  for 
the  loan  of  his'n,  and  I  reckon  the  gloTes  mnst  be  his'n  too, 
since  ^y  fell  ont  of  the  pocket.' 

^^  This  explanation  called  for  a  triumphant  shout  from 
the  friends  of  Pegnay,  and  the  afEsur  promised  to  redound 
still  more  in  favor  of  the  speaker,  when  Barnabas,  shaking 
his  head  gravely,  and  picking  up  the  gloves,  which  he  held 
from  him  as  if  they  had  been  saturated  in  the  dews  of  the 
bohon  upas,  drew  the  eyes  of  those  immediately  at  hand  to 
the  letters  which  they  bore. 

^  ^  I  am  sorry,'  said  he,  ^  to  interrupt  the  gentleman ;  but 
there  is  certainly  some  mistake  here.  These  gloves  are 
marked  J.  P.,  whidi  stands  for  Joel  Peguay,  and  not  Tom 
Meadows.  See  for  yourselves,  gentlemen — you  all  can 
read,  I  know — here's  J.  P.  I'm  not  much  of  a  reader, 
being  too  poor  to  have  much  of  an  education ;  but  I  know 
pretty  much  what  you  all  do,  that  if  these  gloves  belonged 
to  Tom  Meadows,  they  would  have  been  marked  T.  M. : 
the  T  for  Tom,  and  the  M  for  Meadows.  I  don't  mean 
to  say  that  they  are  not  Tom's ;  but  I  do  say  that  it's  very 
strange  that  Tom  Meadows  should  write  his  name  Joel 
Pegnay.  I  say  it's  strange,  gentlemen — very  strange — 
that's  aUr 

<«  And  that  was  enough.  Th^re  was  no  more  shouting 
from  tiie  friends  of  Pegnay.  He  was  oompletely  con- 
founded. He  denied  and  disputed,  of  course ;  but  the 
proofr  were  too  strong,  and  Barnabas  had  done  his  part  of 
the  business  with  great  skill  and  adroitness.  Joel  Peguay 
descended  from  the  stump,  swearing  vengeance  against 
Meadows,  who,  he  took  for  granted,  had  contrived  the  ex- 
hibition secretly,  only  to  defeat  him.  No  doubt  a  fierce 
fend  followed  between  the  parties,  but  Barnabas  was  elect- 
ad  ^bj  a  triumphant  vote."  d  gi  ized  by  Google 
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^^  And  do  yon  really  think,  colonel,^  said  Beanehampe, 
*^  that  this  silly  proceeding  had  onj  effect  in  producing  the 
result?" 

^'  Silly,  indeed !  By  my  sonl,  snoh  silly  things,  Master 
Beauchampe,  have  upset  empiares.  The  tumbling  of  an  old 
maid's  cap  has  done  more  mischief.  I  can  ^11  you,  from 
my  own  experience,  tiiat  a  small  matter  like  this  has  tamed 
the  scale  in  many  a  popular  election.  Barnabas  believes 
to  this  day  that  he  owes  his  success  entirely  to  that  little 
ruse  de  guerre.^^ 

"  I  know  not  how  to  believe  it." 

^^  Because  you  know  not  yet  that  little,  strange,  mousing^ 
tiger-like,  capricious,  obstinate,  foolish  animal,  whom  we 
call  man.  When  you  know  him  more,  you  will  wonder 
less." 

^^  Perhaps  so,"  said  Beauchampe.  ^'  At  all  events,  I  can 
only  say  that,  while  I  will  turn  out  for  you  and  do  all  I  can 
to  secure  your  election  as  in  duty  bound,  I  will  endeavor 
to  urge  your  claims  on  other  grounds.'' 

<^  As  you  please,  my  good  fellow.  Convince  them  that  I 
am  a  patriot,  and  a  prophet,  and  the  best  roan  for  them, 
and  I  care  nothing  by  what  process  it  is  done.  And  if  you 
can  lay  bare  the  corresponding  deficiencies  of  mine  oppo- 
nent—  this  fellow  Calvert — it  is  a  part  of  the  same  policy, 
to  be  sure." 

"  But  not  so  obviously,"  replied  the  other,  "  for  as  yet, 
you  remember,  we  know  nothing  of  him,  and  can  not  ac- 
cordingly pronounce  upon  his  deficiencies." 

"  You  foi^ — his  aristocracy !" 

"  Ah !  that  is  conjectural,  you  know." 

^^  Granted,"  said  the  other,  ^^  but  what  more  do  you  want? 
A  plausible  conjecture  is  the  very  sort  of  argument  in  a 
popular  election." 

^  But  scarcely  an  honorable  one." 

"  Honorable !  poh  1  poh  1  poh !  Old  Thurston  has  seri- 
ously  diseased  you,  Beauchampe.    We  most  undertake 
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jour  treatmoot  for  ibis  weakness — tbis  bojish  weakness. 
It  is  a  boyish  weakness,  Beanchampe.'' 

^^  Perhaps  so,  bat  it  makes  my  strength." 

^*It  will  always  ke^  yoa  feeble — certainly  keep  yon 
down  in  the  political  world/' 

The  yonng  man  smiled.  The  other,  speaking  hastUy, 
continn^ : — 

^*-  Bat  this  need  not  be  'discussed  at  present.  Enough 
that  you  will  take  the  firid,  and  be  ready  at  my  summons. 
Turn  the  state  of  parties  in  your  mind,  and  that  will  gifo 
you  matter  enough  for  the  stump.  Bead  that  letter  of 
Calvert ;  I  doubt  not  it  will  give  you  more  than  auffioient 
material.  From  a  hasty  glance,  I  see  that  he  distrusts  the 
people ;  that^  as  a  stem  democrat,  you  can  resent  happily. 
I  leave  that  point  to  you.  You  will  regard  that  opinion  as 
a  falsehood ;  I  think  it  worse — a  mistake  in  policy.  It  is 
to  tins  same  people  that  he  addresses  his  claims.  How  &r 
his  opinion  is  an  impertinence  may  be  seen  in  his  appeal  to 
the  very  judgment  which  he  decries.  This,  to  my  mind,  is 
conclusive  against  his  own.  But  this  must  not  make  us 
remiss.  I  will  write  to  you  when  the  time  comes,  and  at 
intervals,  should  there  be  anything  new  to  communicate. 
But  you  had  better  stay  to  dinner.  Seriously,  my  wife  ex- 
pects you.'' 

^Excuse  me  to  her — but  I  must  go.  I  so  long  to  see 
my  sisters,  and  they  will  be  on  the  lookout  for  me.  I  have 
already  written  them." 

With  a  few  words  more,  and  the  young  lawyer  separated 
firom  his  late  legal  preceptor.  When  he  was  gone,  the  lat- 
ter stroked  his  chin  complacently  as  he  soliloquized : — 

"  He  will  do  to  break  ground  with  this  fellow  Calvert. 
He  is  ardent,  soon  roused ;  and  if  I  am  to  judge  of  Calvert 
from  his  letter,  he  is  a  stubborn  colt,  whose  heels  are  very 
apt  to  annoy  any  injudicious  assailant.  Ten  to  one,  that, 
with  his  fiery  nature,  Beauchampe  finds  cause  of  quarrel 
in  any  homdy  truth.    They  may  fight,  and  this  hurts  me 
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notliiiig.  At  least,  Beanohampe  maj  be  a  very  good  foil 
for  the  first  strokes  of  this  new  enemy.  Barbanas  says  he 
is  to  be  feared.  If  so,  he  mnst  be  grappled  with  fearlessly. 
There  is  no  hope  else.  At  all  erents,  I  will  see,  by  Ids 
ssne  with  Beanohampe,  of  what  stuff  he  is  made.  Some- 
thing in  that.  And  yet,  is  all  so  snre  with  this  boy*?  He 
has  his  whims ;  is  sometimes  sospicions ;  obstinaier  as  a  mnle 
when  ronsed ;  and  has  some  ridiculous  notions  about  virtue, 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  At  least,  he  must  be  managed 
cautiously — very  cautiously !" 

We  leare  the  office  of  Colonel  Warham  P.  Sharpe  for  a 
while,  to  attend  the  jHrogiees  of  the  young  man  of  wh6m  he 
was  speaking. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

BIAUCHAMPB  AT  HOUB. 

Beauchampb  wa«  on  his  way  to  the  maternal  manriou 
We  have  already  endeavored  to  afford  the  reader  some 
idea  of  the  character  of  this  person.  It  does  not  need  that 
we  should  dilate  more  at  large  on  the  abstract  constitnents 
of  his  nature.  We  may  infer  that  his  mind  was  good,  from 
the  anxiety  which  his  late  teacher  displayed  to  have  it  put 
in  requisition  in  his  behalf  during  the  political  campaign 
which  was  at  hand.  The  estimate  of  his  temperament  by 
the  same  person  will  also  be  sufficient  for  us.  That  he  was 
of  high,  manly  bearing,  and  honorable  purpose,  we  may 
also  conclude  from  the  share  which  he  took  in  the  prece- 
ding dialogue. 

Of  his  judgment,  howerer,  doubts  may  be  entertained. 
With  something  more  than  the  ardor  of  youth,  Beaubhampe 
had  all  of  its  impatience.    He  was  of  that  fiery  mood,  when 
aroused,  which  too  effectually  blinds  the  possessor  to  the 
strict  course  of  propriety.    His  natural  good  sense  was  but  | 
too  often  baffled  by  this  impetuosity  of  his  temper ;  and,  , 
though  in  the  brief  scene  in  which  he  has  been  suffered  to  J 
a{q[)ear,  we  have  beheld  nothing  in  his  deportment  which  ' 
was  not  becomingly  modest  and  deliberate,  we  are  con- 
strained to  confess  that  the  characteristic  of  much  deliber^ 
ation  is  not  natural  to  him,  and  was  induced,  in  the  present 
instance,  by  a  sense  of  his  late  elevation  to  a  new  and  ex- 
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acting  profession ;  the  fact  that  he  was  in  the  presence  of 
his  late  teacher ;  and  that  he  had,  the  night  before,  partici- 
pated, however  unconsciously,  in  a  debauch,  of  the  perform- 
ances of  which  he  was  really  most  heartily  ashamed.  His 
manner  has  therefore  been  subdued,  but  only  for  a  while. 
We  shall  see  him  before  long  under  very  different  aspects ; 
betraying  all  the  ardor  and  impetuosity  of  his  disposition, 
and,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  not  always  in  that  way  which 
is  most  favorable  to  tihe  shows  of  judgment. 

Beauchampe  was  the  second  son  of  a  stanch  Kentucky 
fiEurmer.  He  had  received  quite  as  good  an  education  as 
the  resources  of  the  country  at  that  time  could  afford. 
This  education  was  not  very  remarkable,  it  is  true ;  but, 
with  the  advantage  of  a  lively  nature  and  retentive  mem- 
ory, it  brought  into  early  exercise  all  the  qualities  of  his 
really  excellent  intellect.  He  became  a  good  English 
speaker,  and  a  tolerable  Latin  scholar.  He  read  with 
avidity,  and  studied  with  industry;  and,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-one,  was  admitted  to  the  practice  of  law  in  the 
courts  of  the  state.  This  probation  over,  with  the  natural 
feeling  of  a  heart  which  the  world  has  not  yet  utterly 
weaned  from  the  affections  and  dependencies  of  its  youth, 
he  was  hurrying  home  to  his  mother  and  sisters,  to  receive 
their  congratulations,  and  share  with  them  the  pride  and 
delight  which  such  an  occasion  of  his  return  would  nata- 
rally  inspire. 

Hitherto,  his  mother  and  sisters  have  had  all  his  aflfec* 
tions.  The  blind  deity  has  never  disturbed  his  repose,  di- 
verted his  eyes  from  these  objects  of  his  regard,  or  inter- 
fered with  his  mental  cogitations.  Dreams  of  ambition  were 
in  his  mind,  but  not  yet  with  sufficient  strength  or  warmtb 
as  to  subdue  the  claims  of  that  domestic  love  which  the 
kindnesses  of  a  beloved  mother,  and  the  attachments  of  dear 
sisters,  had  impressed  upon  his  heart.  He  had  his  images 
of  beauty,  perhaps,  along  with  his  images  of  glory,  but  they 
wore  rather  the  creations  of  a  lively  fancy,  in  moments  crfT 
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BMital  abstraetioii,  than  anj  more  real  impreesions  apou 
the  unwritten  tablets  of  his  soul. 

Those  were  still  £ur  and  smooth.  His  life  had  not  been 
touched  bj  many  grie£i  or  aBnoyances.  His  trials  had 
been  few,  his  mortifications  brief.  He  was  not  yet  eon- 
acbuB  of  anj  wants  which  wo«ld  indnoe  feelings  of  care  and 
anzMty ;  aad,  with  a  spirit  gradually  growing  lighter  and 
more  elastk^  as  the  namber  of  miles  rapidly  diminished  be- 
neath the  feet  of  his  horse,  he  forgot  that  he  was  alone  in 
his  joumeyings ;  a  Ught  heart  and  a  lively  fancy  brought 
him  pleasant  c<«4)anioBS  eiioogh,  that  beguiled  the  time, 
and  dieered  the  tedionsness  of  his  journey.  The  youth  was 
thinking  of  his  home— *  and  what  a  thought  is  that  in  the 
bosom  of  yoath !  The  old  cottage  shrank  up  in  snug  little- 
ness anu»g  the  ven«lrable  guardian  trees,  and  the  green 
grass-plat  gad  the  half-blind  house-dog,  and  a  thousand  ob- 
jects besides,  forced  themselves,  through  the  medium  of  his 
memory,  upon  his  delighted  imagination.  Then  he  beheld 
Us  sisters  hurrying  out  to  meet  him — Jane  running  for 
dear  life»  half  mad,  and  shonting  back  to  Mary,  the  more 
grave  sister,  who  slowly  followed.  Jane  shrieking  with 
laughter,  and  Mary  with  not  a  word,  but  only  her  extended 
band  and  her  tears ! 

Stiunge !  that  even  at  such  a  moment  as  this,  while  these 
were  the  satisfying  images  in  his  mind,  there  should  intrude 
another  which  should  either  expel  these  utterly,  or  should 
persuade  him  that  they  were  not  enough  to  satisfy  his  mind 
on  confer  happiness  upon  his  heart.  Why,  when,  in  his 
dreaming  fancy,  these  dear  sisters  appeared  so  lovely  and 
were  so  fond,  why  should  another  form — itself  a  fimcy — 
arise  in  the  midst,  which  should  make  him  heedless  and 
forgetful  of  all  others,  and  fixed  only  on  itself!  The  eye 
of  the  youth  grew  sadder  as  he  gazed  and  felt.  He  no 
longer  spurred  his  steed  impatiently  along  the  path,  but, 
forgetful  in  an  instant  of  his  progress,  he  mused  upon  the 
heart's  ideal,  which  a  passing  fancy  had  j^^^^^'gf^^ 
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all  the  bright  Bweet  domestio  Tonus  yanishikl  from  his 
sight. 

The  feeling  of  Beaachampe  was  nataral  enough.  He  felt 
it  to  be  so.  It  was  an  instinct  which  erery  heart  of  anj 
sensibility  must  feel  in  progress  of  time ;  erim  though  the 
liring  object  be  jet  wanting  to  the  sight,  upon  which  tfie 
imagination  may  expend  its  own  colors  in  seekiBg  to  estab- 
lish the  identity  between  the  savig^t  and  AefMrnd. 

But  was  it  not  late  for  him  to  feel  this  instinct  for  the 
first  time  ?  Why  had  he  not  fdt  it  before  ?  Why,  just  at 
that  moment — just  when  his  fimcy  had  invoked  around  him 
all  the  images  which  had  ever  brought  him  happiness  be- 
fore— forms  which  had  supplied  all  his  previous  wants — 
smiles  and  tones  which  had  left  nothing  which  he  could  de- 
sire— why,  just  then,  should  that  foreign  instinct  arise  and 
expel,  as  with  a  single  glance,  the  whole  family  of  joys 
known  to  his  youthM  heart.  Expelling  them,  indeed,  Imt 
only  to  awaken  him  to  the  conviction  of  superior  joys  and 
possessions  far  more  valuable. 

It  was  an  instinct,  indeed ;  and  never  was  youthftil  mind 
80  completely  diverted,  in  a  single  instant,  from  the  consid- 
oration  of  a  long  succession  of  dear  thoughts,  to  that  of  one, 
now  dearer  perhaps  than  all,  but  which  had  never  made 
one  of  his  thoughts  before. 

He  now  remembered  that,  of  all  his  schoolmates  and 
youthftd  associates,  tfiere  had  not  been  one,  who  had  not 
professed  a  passionate  flame  for  some  smiling  damsel  in  his 
neighborhood.  Among  his  brother  student&«t-law,  that 
they  should  love  was  quite  as  certain  as  that  they  should 
have  frequent  attacks  of  the  passion,  and  of  course,  on  each 
occasion,  for  some  different  object. 

He  alone  had  gone  unscathed.  He  idone  had  run  the 
gauntlet  of  smiles  and  glances,  bright  eyes  and  lovely 
cheeks,  without  detriment.  The  thought  had  never  dis- 
turbed him  then,  when  he  was  surrounded  by  beauty ;  why 
should  it  now,  when  no  apparent  object  of  passion  was  nigh 
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Uai,  and  when  but  a  small  distance  from  his  mother's  farm 
be  had  every  reason  to  think  only  of  that  and  the  dear  rd- 
alrm  which  there  awaited  him?  There  was  a  &tality 
ID  it! 

At  that  moment  he  was  roused  from  his  reveries  by  a 
piBlol-flhot  which  SQunded  in  the  wood  a  little  distance  be- 
fore him. 

The  circmnstance  was  a  singular  one.  The  wood  was 
very  dose  and  somewhat  extensive.  He  knew  the  spot 
very  wdl.  It  was  scarcely  more  than  a  mile  from  his  moth- 
er's cottage.  He  knew  of  no  one  in  the  neighborhood  who 
practised  pistol*shooting ;  but,  on  this  head,  he  was  not  ca- 
pable to  jadge.  He  had  been  absent  fit>m  his  home  for 
two  years.  There  might — there  most  have  been  changes. 
At  all  events  no  mischief  seemed  to  be  afoot  There  was 
bat  one  shot.  He  himself  was  s^e,  and  he  rode  forward, 
rdieved  somewhat  of  his  reveries,  at  a  trifling  increase  of 
^>eed. 

The  road  led  him  round  the  wood  in  wbi6h  the  shot  had 
been  heard,  making  a  sweep  like  a  crescent,  in  order  to 
avoid  some  nigged  inequalities  of  the  land.  As  he  followed 
its  wmdiiqp  he  was  suddenly  startled  to  see,  just  before 
him,  a  female,  well-dressed,  tall,  and  of  a  carriage  onnsn- 
ally  firm  and  majestic.  Under  her  arm  she  carried  a  small 
handle  wrapped  np  in  a  dark  silk  pocket-handkerchief. 

She  crossed  the  road  hastily,  and  soon  buried  herself  oat 
of  sight  in  the  woods  opposite.  She  gave  him  but  a  single 
0ance  in  passing,  but  this  glance  enabled  him  to  distin- 
guish featares  of  peculiar  brilliancy  and  beanty.  The  mo- 
ment after,  she  was  gone  from  sight,  and  it  seemed  as  if 
the  pathway  grew  saddenly  dark.  Her  sudden  appear- 
ance and  n4>id  transition  was  like  that  of  a  gleam  of  sum- 
mer lightning. 

Involuntarily  he  spurred  his  horse  forward,  and  his  eyes 
leered  keenly  into  the  wood  which  she  had  entered.  He 
ecold  still  see  the  white  glimmer  of  her  garments^gge 
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Stopped,  like  ono  bewildered,  to  watch.  At  one  moment 
he  felt  like  dismoontiiig  and  darting  in  parsuit  of  her.  But 
such  importinonce  might  receive  the  rebuke  which  it  merit- 
ed. She  did  not  seem  to  need  any  service,  and  on  no  other 
pretence  could  he  have  porwied. 

He  grew  more  and  more  bewildered  while  he  goied)  and 
mused  upon  the  incident.  This  vision  was  so  straage  and 
startling;  and  so  singularly  in  unison  with  the  fiEtncies 
which  had  just  before  possessed  his  mind.  That  hia  heart 
should  now,  for  the  first  time,  present  him  with  an  ideal 
form  of  attraction  and  delight,  and  that,  a  moment  after,  a 
form  of  beauty  should  appear,  so  unexpectedly,  ia  so  wub 
sual  a  place,  was  at  least  a  very  strange  coin^denoe. 

Nothing  could  be  more  natural  than  that  the  fancy  of  the 
young  man  should  find  thoee  two  forms. identical.  It  is  an 
easy  matter  for  the  ardent  nature  to  deceive  itself.  Bat 
here  anoiher  subject  of  doubt  presented  itself  to  the  mkd 
of  Beauchampe.  Was  this  last  vision  more  certainly  roal 
than  the  former  ?  It  was  no  Icmger  to  be  seen.  Had  he 
seen  it  except  in  his  mind's  eye,  where  the  former  bright 
ideal  had  been  called  up  ?  80  sudd^  had  been  tlie  ap- 
pearance, so  rapid  the  transition,  that  he  turned  from  the 
spot  now  half  doubting  its  reality.  Slowly  he  rode  away, 
musing  strangely,  and  we  may  add  sadly — often  looking 
back,  and  growing  more  and  more  bewildered  as  he  mused, 
until  relieved  and  diverted  by  the  more  natural  feelings 
oi  the  son  and  brother,  as,  the  prospect  opening  before  his 
eyes,  he  beheld  the  farmstead  of  his  mother. 

In  the  doorway  of  the  old  cottage  st(K>d  the  venerable 
woman,  while  the  two  girls  were  approaching,  precisdy  as 
his  fancy  had  shown  them,  the  one  bounding  and  crying 
aloud,  the  o&er  moving  slowly,  and  with  eyes  which  were 
already  moist  with  tears.  They  had  seen  him  before  he 
had  sufficiently  awakened  from  his  reveries  to  behold  them. 

*'  Ah,  Jane — dear  Mary !"  were  the  words  of  the  youth, 
throwing  himself  from  the  horse  and  severally  elf 
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frem  in  his  lurms.  The  forioer  laaghod,  sang,  danoeJ,  and 
eapered.  The  latter  clang  to  the  neck  of  her  brother,  sob- 
iMDg  as  heartily  as  if  they  were  about  to  separate. 

"Why,  whafs  Mary  crying  for,  I  wonder?"  said  the 
giddy  girl. 

"  Because  my  heart's  so  fall,  I  most  cry,"  nrarmared  tbe 
other.  Taking  an  arm  of  each  in  his  own,  Beaachampe 
led  them  to  the  old  lady,  whose  crow&ing  embrace  was  be- 
stowed with  *the  warmth  of  one  who  clasps  and  confesses 
the  presence  of  her  idol. 

We  pass  over  the  first  ebttUitions  of  domestic  love.  Most 
people  can  imagine  these.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  ours  is 
a  fkmily  of  lore.  They  have  been  piously  brought  up. 
Mrs.  Beauchampe  is  a  woman  of  equal  benignity  and  intel- 
ligence. They  have  their  own  little  world  of  joy  in  and 
among  themselves.  The  daughters  are  sin^e-hearted  and 
gentle,  and  no  small  vanities  and  petty  strifes  interfere  to 
diminish  the  confidence  in  one,  and  another,  and  themselves, 
whi<di  brings  to  them  the  houriy  enjoyment  of  the  all4n-all 
content.  It  will  not  be  hard  to  fiemcy  the  hf^iness  oi  the 
household  in  the  restoration  of  its  tall  and  aooomplished 
son — tsdl  and  handsome,  and  so  kind,  and  so  intelligent, 
and  just  now  made  a  lawyer  too !  Jane  was  half  beside 
herself,  and  Mary's  tears  were  constantly  renewed  as  they 
looked  at  the  manly  brother,  and  thought  of  these  things. 

"  But  why  did  you  ride  so  slow,  Orville  V^  demanded 
Jane,  as  she  sat  upon  his  knee  and  patted  his  cheek.  Mary 
was  playing  with  his  hair  from  behind.  "  You  came  at  a 
enairs  pace,  and  didn't  seem  to  see  anybody ;  and  there  was 
I  hallooing  to  make  you  hear,  and  all  for  nothing." 

"  Don't  worry  OrvHle  with  your  questions,  Jane,"  said 
the  more  sedate  Mary.    "  He  was  tired,  perhaps — " 

^Orku  heart  was  too  full  also,"  said  Jane,  interrupting 
her  mischievously.  ^^  But  it's  not  either  of  these,  I'm  sure, 
Orrillo,  for  I  know  horseback  don't  tire  you,  and  I'm  sure 
your  heart's  not  so  very  inll,  for  you  hav'n't  shed  a  tear 
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yot.  No,  no !  it's  something  else,  for  yon  not  only  rode 
slow,  but  you  kept  looking  behind  you  all  the  while,  as  if 
you  were  expecting  somebody.  Now,  who  were  yon  look- 
ing for  T    Tell  me,  tell  Jane,  dear  brother !" 

Now  you  hit  it,  Jane !  The  reason  I  rode  slowly  and 
looked  behind  me — mind  me,  I  rode  pretty  fast  untQ  I 
came  almost  in  sight  of  home — was,  because  I  did  expect 
to  see  some  one  coming  behind  me,  though  I  had  not  mudi 
cause  to  expect  it  either." 

"Who  was  it  r 

"  That's  the  question.  Perhaps  you  cui  tell  mef'  and, 
with  these  words,  the  jroung  man  proceeded  to  relate  the 
circumstance,  already  described,  of  the  sudden  adreiit  of 
that  bright  yisi<Hi  which  had  so  singularly  taken  the  place, 
in  our  hero's  mind,  of  his  heart's  ideal. 

"  It  must  be  Miss  Oooke,  mother,"  said  the  girls  wtA 
one  breath. 

<'  And  who  is  Miss  Oooke  ?" 

"  Oh !  that's  the  mystery.  She's  a  sort  ol  queen,  Vm 
thinking,"  said  Jane,  "  or  she  wants  you  to  think  her  one, 
which  is  more  likely." 

"  Jane !  Jane !"  said  Mary,  who  was  the  younger  sister, 
in  reproachM  accents. 

"  Well,  what  am  I  saying,  but  what's  the  truth  ?  Don't 
she  carry  herself  like  a  queen  ?  Isn't  she  as  proud  and 
stately  as  if  she  was  better  than  anybody  dse  ?" 

"  If  she^s  a  queen,  it's  a  tragedy-quera,"  said  the  grarer 
sister.  "  I  don't  deny  that  she's  Tcry  stately,  but  then  I'm 
sure  she's  also  very  unhappy." 

"I  don't  believe  in  her  unhapjHness  at  all.  I  can't 
think  any  person  so  very  unhappy  who  carries  herself  so 
proudly." 

"  Pride  itself  may  be  a  cause  of  unhappiness,  Jane,"  said 
ttie  mother. 

"  Yes,  mamma,  but  are  we  to  sympathize  with  it,  I  ww\ 

to  know  ?"  Cf^n^ci]o 
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''  Perlutps !  It  is  mot  leas  to  be  pitied  beoanse  the  owner 
has  no  sach  notion.  But  your  brother  is  waiting  to  hear 
something  of  Miss  Cooke,  and,  instead  of  telling  him  wko 
she  is,  you're  telling  him  what  she  is/' 

^^  And  no  better  way,  perhaps/'  said  the  brother.  ^^  Bat 
do  yon  tell  me,  Mary :  Jane  is  qoite  too  mnoh  gmaa  to 
scandal.'' 

''  Oh,  iNTOther !"  said  Jane. 

^'  Too  tme,  Jane ;  but  go  on,  Maryland  let  as  haTO  a  key 
to  this  mystery.    Who  is  Miss  Cooke  ?" 

"  She's  a  yonng  lady — " 

"  Very  pret^  ?" 

^  Very !  She  came  here  abont  two  years  ago  — ^jnst  after 
yon  went  from  Parson  Thurston  to  study  law — she  and 
her  mother,  and  they  took  the  old  place  of  Farmer  Davis. 
They  came  £rom  some  other  part  of  Simpson,  so  I  have 
heard,  and  bought  this  place  from  Widow  Davis.  They 
have  a  few  servants,  and  are  comfortably  fixed ;  and  Mrs. 
Cooke  is  quite  a  chatty  body,  very  ally  in  some  things,  but 
fond  of  going  about  among  the  nei{^bors.  Her  daughter^ 
who  is  named  Anna,  thou|^  I  once  heard  the  old  lady  call 
her  Ma!^;aret — ^"    . 

'^  Margaret  Anna,  perhaps — she  may  have  two  names," 
said  the  brother. 

^*  Very  likely ;  but  the  daughter  is  not  sociable.  On  the 
oontrary,  she  rather  avoids  everybody.  You  do  not  often 
see  her  when  you  gp  there,  and  she  has  never  been  here 
bot  once,  and  that  shortly  after  her  first  arrival.  As  Jano 
says,  she  is  not  cmly  shy,  but  stately.  Jane  thinks  it  pride, 
bat  I  do  not  agree  with  her.  I  rather  think  that  it  is  owing 
to  a  natural  dignity  of  mind,  and  to  manners  formed  under 
•tbar  circumstances ;  for  she  never  smiles,  and  there  is  such 
a  deep  look  of  sadness  about  her  eyes,  that  I  can't  help 
believing  her  to  be  very  unhappy.  I  sometimes  think  that 
fibe  has  inrobahly  been  disappointed  in  love." 

«^  Yes,  Mary  thinks  the  strangest  things  about  her.    She 
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gays  she's  sure  that  she's  been  engaged,  and  that  her  lever. 
has  played  her  (Use,  and  deserted  her/' 

^  Oh,  Jane,  you  mistake ;  I  said  I  thought  he  might  have 
been  killed  in  a  duel,  or^— '' 

^ Or  that  he  deserted  her;  for  that  natter,  Mary,  youVe 
been  having  a  bimdred  conceits  aboot  her  ever  since  she 
came  here." 

^'  She  is  pretty,  yon  say,  Mary  ?''  asked  the  young  man, 
who  by  this  time  had  ejected  Jane  from  his  knee,  and  trans- 
ferred her  younger  sister  to  the  same  place. 

"  Pretty  ?  she  is  beautiful." 

^^  I  can't  see  it  for  my  part,"  said  Jane,  ^'  with  her  solemn 
visage,  and  great  dark  eyes,  that  seem  always  sharp  like 
daggers  ready  to  run  you  through." 

^*  She  is  beautiful,  brother,  very  beautiful,  but  Jane  don't 
like  her  because  she  thinks  her  proud.  She^s  as  beautiful 
in  her  face  as  she  is  noMe  in  her  figure.  Her  statelinees, 
indeed,  arises,  I  think,  from  the  symmetry  and  perfect  pro- 
portion of  her  person ;  for  when  she  moves,  eAie  does  not 
seem  to  be  at  all  conscious  that  she  is  stately.  Her  move- 
ments are  very  natural,  as  if  she  had  practised  tiiem  all  her 
life.    And  they  say,  mother,  that  she's  very  smart." 

**  Who  says,  sister?'  cried  Jane — **who  but  oH  Mrs. 
Fisher,  and  only  because  she  saw  her  fixing  a  bushel  of 
books  upon  the  shelves  at  her -first  commgr' 

^  No,  Jane ;  Judge  Crump  told  me  that  he  spoke  to  her^ 
and  that  he  had  never  believed  a  woman  could  be  so  sensi- 
ble till  then." 

"That  shows  he's  a  poor  judge.  Who'd  take  old 
Crump's  opinion  about  a  woman's  sense?  I'm  sure  1 
wouldn't." 

"  But  Miss  Cooke  fe  very  senriWe,  brother.  Jane  does- 
disKke  her  so !" 

•*  Well,  supposing  she  is  sensible,  it's  ottly  what  she  ought 
to  be  by  this  time.  She's  old  enough  to  have  the  sense  oT 
two  yonng  women  at  least."  „,^„^^^ ..Google 
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^'  Old !"  exclaimed  Beanchampe.  ^^  The  lady  I  saw  was 
not  old,  certainly." 

The  snggeslicHi  seemed  to  gire  the  young  man  some 
annoyance,  which  the  gentie-hearted  Mary  hastened  to  re- 
move* 

^^  She  is  not  old,  Orville.  Jane,  how  can  yon  say  so  ? 
YoQ  know  that  Miss  Cooke  can  hardly  be  over  twenty-one 
or  two,  eyen  if  she's  that." 

^^  Well,  and  ain't  that  old  ?  Yoa^  Marf,  are  sixteen  only, 
and  I'm  bnt  seyenteen  and  three  months.  But  I'm  certain 
she's  twenty-five  if  die's  a  day." 

The  subject  is  one  fruitful  of  discussion  where  ladies  are 
concerned.  Beanchampe,  having  experience  of  the  two 
sisters,  quietly  sat  and  listened ;  and,  by  the  use  of  a  mod- 
erate degree  of  patience,  soon  contrived  to  learn  all  thai 
could  be  known  of  that  neighbor  who,  it  appears,  had  ocea* 
»oned  quite  as  great  a  sensation  in  the  bosoms  of  the  sis- 
ters, though  of  a  very  different  sort,  as  her  momentary  pre9* 
ence  had  inspired  in  his  own.  The  two  girls,  representing 
extremes,  were  just  the  persons  to  give  him  a  reasonaUe 
idea  of  ^e  real  facts  in  the  case  of  the  person  under  dis* 
cussion.  It  may  be  unnecessary  to  add  that  the  result  was, 
to  increase  the  mystery,  and  heighten  the  curiosity  whidi 
ilie  yoimg  man  now  felt  in  its  soluticm. 
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Whev  the  first  sensations  following  the  retom  of  our 
hero  to  his  home  and  family  had  somewhat  subsided,  the 
enthusiastic  and  excitable  nature  of  the  former  naturally 
led  him  to  dwell  upon  the  image  of  that  strange  lady, 
whose  sudden  appearance  seemed  to  harmonize  so  singu- 
larly with  the  ideal  of  his  waking  dream.  The  Tery  morn- 
ing after  his  arrival,  he  sallied  forth  at  an  early  hour,  with 
his  gun  in  hand,  ostensibly  with  a  view  to  birding,  but  re- 
oUy  to  catch  some  glimpse  of  the  mysterious  peison.  For 
this  purpose,  as  all  the  neighborhood  and  neighboring  coun- 
ty was  fiuniliar  to  him,  he  trayersed  the  hundred  routes  to 
and  from  the  farmstead  of  old  Davis,  which  the  stranger 
now  occupied,  and  wasted  some  precious  hours,  in  which 
neither  his  heart  nor  his  gun  found  game,  in  exploring  the 
deep  wood  whence  the  pistol-shot,  the  day  before,  had  first 
challenged  his  attention. 

But  no  bright  vision  blessed  his  search  that  day.  He 
found  nothing  to  interest  his  mind  or  satisfy  his  curiosity, 
unless  it  were  a  tree  which  he  discovered  barked  widi  bal- 
lets, where  some  person  had  evidently  been  exercising,  and 
— assuming  the  instrument  to^have  been  a  pistol — with  a 
singular  degree  of  success.  The  discovery  did  not  call  for 
the  thought  of  a  single  moment ;  and,  contenting  himself 
with  the  conjecture  that  some  young  rifleman  was  thu8 
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^teaddag  the  young  idea  how  to  shoot,^  he  turned  off, 
and,  with  some  weariness,  and  more  disappointment,  made 
his  way,  Inrdless,  to  his  cottage. 

But  tiie  disai^Knntment  rather  increased  than  lessened 
his  corioeity;  and,  before  two  days  had  passed,  he  had 
acquired  boldness  enough  to  adyance  so  nearly  to  ttie  dwel- 
ling of  Miss  Coc^e,  as,  sheltered  bencatfi  some  fHendly 
shade-trees,  to  see  tiie  passers  by  the  window,  and  on  one 
or  more  occasions  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  ttie  one  object  for 
whom  all  these  pains  were  taken. 

These  glimpses,  it  msy  be  said,  serred  rather  to  inflame 
than  to  satisfy  his  cariosity.  He  saw  enough  to  convince 
him  that  Maiy  was  right,  and  Jane  wrong ;  that  he  was 
not  deceived  in  his  first  impression  of  the  exceeding  loveli- 
ness ol  the  mysterious  stranger;  that  she  was  beantiftal 
beyond  any  comparison  that  he  conld  make — of  a  rare, 
rich,  and  excelling  beauty :  and  slowly  he  returned  from 
his  wanderings,  to  muse  upon  the  means  by  which  he  should 
imive  at  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  flur  one,  who 
was  represented  to  be  as  inaccessible  as  she  was  ftdr — Uke 
one  of  those  unhappy  damsels  of  whom  we  read  in  old  ro- 
mances, locked  up  in  barred  and  gloomy  towers,  lofty  and 
wen  guarded,  whose  charms,  if  they  were  the  incentives  to 
chivalry  and  daring,  were  quite  as  often  the  cruel  occasion 
of  bloody  strife  and  most  unfortunate  adventure. 

The  surpassing  beauty  of  our  heroine,  so  strangely  coupled 
witii  her  sternness  of  deportment  and  loneliness  of  habit, 
naturally  enough  brought  into  activity  the  wild  imagination 
and  fervent  temperament  of  our  young  lawyer.  By  these 
means  her  beauty  was  heightened,  and  the  mystery  which 
enveloped  her  was  made  the  parent  of  newer  sources  of 
attraction.  Before  three  days  had  passed,  his  sisters  had 
discovered  that  his  thought  was  running  only  on  their  fSedr, 
strange  neighbor ;  and  at  length,  baffled  in  his  efforts  to 
encounter  the  mysterious  lady  in  his  rambles,  he  was  fkin 
lo  declare  himself  more  openly  at  home,  and  to  insist  that 
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hiB  sisters  should  call  upon  Hiss  Cooke  and  her  Bother, 
and  invite  them  to  tea. 

This  was  done  accordingly,  but  with  only  partial  snocest. 
Mrs.  Cooke  came,  but  not  the  danghteri  who  sent  an  ex- 
cose.  Beauchampe  paid  his  court  to  the  old  lady,  whom 
he  found  very  garrulous  and  yeiy  feeble-minded ;  butthough 
die  ^)oke  with  great  freedom  on  almost  every  other  sulgect, 
he  remarked  that  she  shrunk  suddenly  into  silence  when- 
ever reference  was  made  to  her  dai^^hter. 

On  this  point  everything  tended  to  increase  Ae  mystory, 
and,  of  course,  the  interest  He  attended  the  mother  home 
that  night,  in  the  hope  to  be  permitted  to  see  the  daughter ; 
but  though,  when  invited  to  enter,  he  did  so,  he  found  the 
UU-Q-iite  with  the  old  lady — a  half-hour  which  curiosity 
readily  gave  to  dullness — unrelieved  by  the  presence  c^ 
the  one  object  for  whom  he  sought.  But  a  well-filled  book* 
case,  whidi  met  his  eyes  in  the  hall,  suggested  to  him  a 
mode  of  approach  in  fature  of  which  he  did  not  scruple  to 
avail  himself.  He  complimented  the  old  lady  on  the  ex- 
tent of  her  literary  possessions.  Such  a  ooUecticm  was  not 
usual  at  that  time  among  the  country4iouses  of  that  region. 
He  spoke  of  his  passion  for  books,  and  how  much  he  would 
be  pleased  to  be  permitted  to  obtain  such  as  ho  wanted  fron 
the  collection  before  him. 

The  old  lady  replied  that  they  were  her  daughter's,  who 
was  also  passionately  fond  of  books ;  that  she  valued  her 
collection  very  highly — they  were  almost  her  only  friends 
— but  she  had  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Beauchampe  would  readily « 
receive  her  permission  to  take  any  that  he  desired  for  p^ 
rusaL 

Beauchampe  expressed  his  gratitude,  but  judiciously  de- 
clined to  make  his  selection  that  night.  The  permission 
uecessarUy  furnished  the  san^ction  for  a  second  visit,  for 
whidi  he  accordingly  prepared  himself.  He  suffered  a  day, 
however,  to  pass — a  forbearance  that  called  for  the  exer- 
IQise  of  no  sQiall  degree  of  fortitude — before- repeating  his 
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Yisit.  The  second  morning,  however,  he  went.  He  saw 
the  yonng  lady,  for  a  brief  instant,  at  the  window,  while 
making  his  approaches — bat  that  was  all !  He  was  admit- 
ted, was  receiTed  by  the  mother,  treated  with  great  kind- 
ness, and  spent  a  fall  hoar — how  we  say  not — in  company 
with  the  venerable  and  voInUe  dame.  She  accorded  him 
the  permission  of  her  daughter  to  use  any  book  in  the  col- 
lection, bat  die  daughter  herself  did  not  appear.  He  mas- 
tered courage  enough  to  ask  for  her,  but  the  inquiry  was 
dvilly  evaded.  He  was  finally  compelled,  after  lingering 
to  the  last,  and  hoping  against  hope,'*t9'take  his  departure 
without  attaining  Ihe  real  object  of  his  visit.  He  selected 
a  volome,  however,  not  that  he  cared  to  read  it,  but  simply 
because  the  necessity  of  returning  it  would  afford  him  the 
occasion  and  excuse  for  another  visit. 

The  proverb  tells  us  that  grass  never  grows  beneath  the 
footsteps  of  true  love.  It  is  seldom  suffered  to  grow  be- 
neath those  o!  curiosity.  Our  hero  either  read,  or  pre- 
tended to  have  read,  the  borrowed  volume,  in  a  very  short 
space  of  time.  The  .next  morning  found  him  with  it  be- 
neath his  arm,  and  on  his  way  to  the  cottage  of  the  Gookes. 
The  grave  looks  of  his  mother,  and  the  sly  looks  of  his  sis- 
ters, were  all  lost  upon  him ;  and,  pluming  himself  some- 
what upon  the  adroitness  which  disguised  the  real  purpose 
of  his  visits,  he  flattered  himself  that  he  should  still  attain 
the  objc^  which  he  sought,  without  betraying  ^he  interest 
which  he  fidlt. 
'  Of  course,  he  himself  did  not  suspect  the  real  motives  by 
which  he  was  governed.  T%at  a  secret  passion  stirring  in 
his  breast  had  anything  to  do  with  that  interest  which  ho 
fbh  to  know  the  strange  lady,  was  by  no  means  obvious  to 
his  own  mind. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  motive  by  which  his  con- 
duct was  influenced,  it  did  not  promise  to  be  followed  b^ 
any  of  the  results  which  he  desired.  His  second  moming- 
coH  was  not  more  fortunate  than  the  first.     Approaching, 
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I^e  saw  the  outline  of  Miss  Cooke's  person  at  an  upper  win. 
dow,  but  she  instantly  disappeared ;  and  he  was  received 
below,  and  wholly  entertained,  by  the  good  old  mother. 

It  may  readily  be  imagined  that,  with  a  fenrent,  passion- 
ate nature,  such  as  Beauchampe's,  this  Tory  baffling  of  his 
desires  was  calculated  to  stimulate  and  strengthen  them. 
Ho  was  a  man  of  equally  strong  impulses  and  indomitable 
will.  The  necessary  creature  of  such  qualities  of  min^  is 
a  puritan  tenacity  of  purpose — a  persevering  enei^,  which 
ceases  altogether,  finally,  to  sleep  in  the  work  of  ccmqueet ; 
or,  at  least,  oonverlti^ven  its  sleeping  hours  into  tasks  of 
thought,  and  wild,  vague  dreams  of  modes  and  operational 
by  which  the  work  of  conquest  is  to  be  carried  on.  The 
momentary  glimpses  of  the*dam8el's  person,  which  the  ar- 
dent youth  was  permitted  to  obtain,  still  kept  alive  in  his 
mind  the  strong  impression  which  her  beauty  had  originally 
made.  We  do  not  insinuate  that  this  exhibition  was  de- 
signed by  the  lady  herself  for  any  such  object.  Such  might 
be  the  imputation — nay,  was,  in  after-days,  by  some  of  her 
charitable  neighbors — but  we  have  every  reason  for  think- 
ing otherwise.  We  believe  that  she  was  originally  quite 
sincere  in  her  desire  to  avoid  the  sight  and  discourage  the 
visits  of  strangers.  Whether  this  was  also  the  desire  of 
the  mother,  is  not  so  very  certain.  We  should  suppose,  on 
the  contrary,  that  the  course  of  her  daughter  was  one  that 
afforded  little  real  satisfaction  to  her.  K  the  daughter  re- 
mained inflexible,  the  goidd  mother  soon  convinced  Beau- 
champe  that  she  was  not;  and,  saving  the  one  topic — the 
daughter  herself — there  was  none  upon  which  good  Mrs. 
Cooke  did  not  expatiate  to  her  visiter  with  the  assured 
freedoms  of  a  friend  of  a  thousand  years.  Any  approach 
to  this  subject,  however,  effectually  sile.iced  her :  not,  it 
would  seem,  because  she  herself  felt  any  repugnance  to  the 
subject — for  Beauchampe  could  not  fidl  to  perceive  that 
her  eyes  brightened  whenever  the  daughter  was  referred 
to — but  her  voice  was  hurried  when  she  replied  pn  such 
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occanonB,  and  bcr  glance  stealthilj  turned  to  the  entrance, 
as  if  she  dreaded  lest  the  sonnd  shonld  sommon  other  ears 
to  the  apartment. 

The  curiosity  of  Beaachampe  was  farther  stimulated  by  a 
general  examination  of  the  contents  of  the  library.  The 
selection  was  such  as,  in  regions  where  books  are  more  m 
requisition,  and  seem  more  in  place,  would  testify  consid 
erably  in  behalf  of  the  judgment  and  good  taste  of  the  pos- 
sessor. They  were  all  English  books,  it  is  true,  but  they 
were  genuine  classics  of  the  best  days  of  British  literature, 
induding  the  more  recent  writers  of  the  day.  There  were 
additional  prooCs,  in  such  as  he  took  home  with  him,  of  the 
equal  taste  and  industry  of  their  reader.  The  fine  passages 
were  scored  marginally  with  penciUines,  and  an  occasional 
note  in  the  same  manner  indicated  the  acquaintance  of  the 
commentator  with  the  best  standards  of  criticism.  Beau- 
diampe  made  another  obsenration,  however,  which  had  the 
effect  of  leaving  it  still  doubtful  whether  these  notes  nore 
made  by  the  present  owner.  They  were  all  in  a  female 
hand.  He  found  that  a  former  name  had  been  carefully 
obliberated  in  every  volume,  that  of  Miss  Cooke  being  writ- 
t^i  in  its  stead.  Though  doubtful,  therefore,  whether  to 
ascribe  to  her  the  excellent  criticism  and  fine  taste  which 
thus  displayed  itself  over  the  pages  which  he  read,  this 
doubt  by  no  means  lessened  his  anxiety  to  judge  for  him- 
self of  the  attainments  of  their  possessor;  and  fortune — 
we  may  assume  thus  much — at  length  helped  him  to  the 
interview  which  he  sought. 

The  mother,  one  day,  with  nice  judgment,  fell  oppor- 
tunely sick.  It  is  easier  to  suspect  that  she  willed  this 
event  than  to  suppose  the  daughter  guilty  of  duplicity.  It 
necessarily  fistvorecl  the  design  of  Beauchampe.  He  made 
his  morning  visit,  which  had  now  become  f)eriodieal,  was 
ushered  into  the  parlor,  where,  after  a  few  moments,  he  was 
informed  that  Mrs.  Cooke  was  not  visible.  She  pleaded 
indisposition.     Miss  Cooke,  however,  had  instructed  the 
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servant  to  say  to  Mr.  Beauohampe  that  he  was  at  liberty 
to  use  the  library  as  before. 

By  this  time  the  eager  nature  of  Beauchampe  was  excited 
to  the  highest  pitch  of  anxiety.  So  many  delays — such 
]>affling*— had  derived  his  judgment  of  that  deliberate  ao- 
Uon,  without  the  restraint  of  which  the  boundaries  of  con- 
vention are  very  soon  overpassed.  A  direct  messi^e  from 
the  mysterious  lady,  was  a  step  gained.  It  had  the  effect 
of  still  further  unseating  his  judgment,  and,  without  scruide, 
he  boldly  despatched  a  message  by  the  servant,  solioiting 
permission  to  see  Miss  Cooke.  An  answer  was  immediately 
returned  in  which  she  declined  seeing  him.  He  renewed 
the  request  with  the  additional  su^:estion  that  he  had  a 
communication  to  make.  This  necessarily  produced  the 
desired  effect  In  a  few  minutes  she  descended  to  the 
parlor. 

If  Beauchampe  had  been  fascinated  before,  be,  was  net- 
tainly  not  yet  prepared  for  the  commanding  character  of 
that  beauty  which  now  stood  before  him.  He  rose,  trem- 
bling and  abashed,  -his  cheeks  suffused  with  blushes,  but  his 
eyes,  thougl.  dazzled,  were  full  of  the  eager  admiration 
which  ho  felt«  She  was  simply  clad,  in  white.  Her  per- 
son, tall  and  symmetrical,  was  erect  and  dignified.  Her 
face  was  that  of  matured  loveliness,  shaded,  not  impaired, 
by  sadness,  and  made  even  more  elevated  and  commanding 
by  an  expression  of  intense  pain  which  seemed  to  mingle 
with  ^vie  fire  of  her  eyes,  giving  a  sort  of  subdued  fierce- 
ness ^o  her  glance,  which  daunted  quite  as  much  as  it  daz- 
zled him.  Perhaps  a  sometliiBg  of  severity  in  her  look 
added  V)  his  confusion.  He  stammered  confusedly;  the 
courage  which  had  prompted  him  to  seek  the  interview^ 
failed  utterly  to  provide  him  with  the  in^jellectual  reacUness 
by  which  it  was  to  be  carried  on.  But  the  feminine  instinct 
came  to  his  relief.  The  lady  seated  herself,  motioning 
Iter  visiter  to  do  the  same. 

"  Sit  down,  sir,  if  you   please.     My  mo^or  presumes 
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ikmt  yoa  are  anxiotti  to  know  how  8«^  ib.  Ske  inamoto 
Be  to  thank  yoa  tor  your  ooortesy,  and  to  tay  that  her  in- 
dispoBition  is  not  serions.  She  trostB  in  another  day  to  be 
quite  lestived." 

By  this  time  Beanchampe  had  reeovered  something  of 
his  confidmiee. 

^^  It  gives  me  pleasure,  Miss  Ck>oke,  te  hear  this.  I  did 
fear  that  year  motiier  was  seriously  su&ring.  But  I  can 
not  do  you  and  myself  the  injustice  to  admit  that  I  came 
simply  to  see  her.  No !  Miss  Cooke,  an  anxiety  to  see  yoa' 
in  person,  and  to  acknowledge  the  kindness  which  has 
given  me  the  freedom  of  your  library,  were  among  the  ob* 
jeets  of  my  visit." 

The  lady  became  instantly  grave. 

<^  I  thank  you,  sir,  for  your  compliment,  but  I  hare  long 
since  abandoned  society.  My  habits  are  reserved.  I  pre- 
fer sdlitude.  My  tastes  and  feelings  equally  require  it.  I 
am  governed  so  iiBur  by  these  tastes  and  feelings,  which  have 
now  become  habits^ibat  it  will  not  suit  me  to  recognise  any 
new  acquaintance*  My  books  are  freely  at  your  service, 
whenever  you  wish  them.  Permit  me,  sir,  to  wish  you  good 
morning.'' 

She  rose  to  depart.  Beanchampe  eagerly  started  to  his 
feet. 

^^  Stay,  Miss  Cooke.  Do  not  leave  me  thus.  Hear  me 
but  for  a  moment." 

She  resumed  her  seat  with  a  calm,  inflexible  demeanor, 
as  if,  assured  of  her  strength  at  any  moment  to  depart,  she 
had  no  apprehensioas  on  the  subject  of  her  detention.  The 
blush  again  sufiused  the  cheeks  of  Beanchampe,  and  the 
rigid  silence  which  his  companion  observed,  as  if  awaiting 
his  ntleranoe,  suddenly  increased  bis  difficulties  in  this  re- 
spect. But  the  ice  once  broken,  his  impetuous  temper  was 
wvBokved  that  it  should  not  freeze  again. 

^^  I  kAow,  Miss  Cooke,"  he  obeerved,  ^^  after  what  yoa 
have  just  said,  that  I  have  no  right  any  longer  to  trespass 
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upon  you,  but  I  dare  not  do  otherwise — I  dare  not  depart 
— I  am  the  slave  of  a  passion  which  has  brought  me,  and 
which  keeps  me  here/* 

<^  I  must  not  listen  to  you,  Mr.  Beanchampe/'  she  replied, 
rising,  as  if  to  leave  the  room. 

^^ Forgive  me!''  he  exclaimed,  gently  detaining  her^ 
**  forgive  me,  but  you  must." 

^  Must !"  her  eyes  flashed  sudden  fires. 

<^  I  implore  the  privilege  to  use  the  word,  b«t  in  no  olien- 
sive  sense.  Nay,  Miss  Oooke — I  release  you — I  will  not 
seek  to  detain  you.  You  are  at  liberty — with  my  lips  only 
do  I  implore  you  to  remain." 

The  proud  woman  examined  the  face  of  the  passionate 
youth  ¥rith  some  slight  curiosity.  To  this,  however,  he  was 
insensible. 

^^  You  are  aware,  Mr.  Beauchampe,"  she  remarked,  in- 
differently, ^  that  your  conduct  is  somewhat  unusval." 

^  Yes,  perhaps  so.  I  believe  it.  Nay,  were  I  to  think, 
Miss  Oooke,  I  should  perhaps,  under  ordinary  circaaastanoes, 
agree  to  pronounce  it  unjustifiable.  But,  believe  me,  it  is 
meant  to  be  respectful." 

She  interrupted  him  :  — 

^^  Unless  I  thought  so,  sir,  I  could  not  be  detained  here 
a  moment  longer." 

•*  Surely,  surely.  Miss  Cooke,  you  can  not  doubt  my  re- 
spect— my " 

<*  I  do  not,  sir.** 

"  Ah !  but  you  are  so  cold — so  repulsive,  Miss  Cooke." 

^<  Perhaps  I  had  better  leave  you,  Mr.  Beauchampe.  It 
will  be  better  for  both  of  us.  You  know  nothing  of  me ;  I 
nothing  of  you.*' 

^^You  mistake.  Miss  Cooke,  in  assuming  that  I  know 
nothing  of  you." 

"  Ha !  sir !"  she  answered,  rising  to  her  feet,  her  fcee 
giowmglike  scarlet,  while  a  blue  vein,  like  a  chord,  divided 
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the  high  white  forehead  in  the  midst.  ^^  What  mean  yon, 
what  know  yon !" 

''  Much !  I  know  already  thit  yon  are  alone  among 
wonen — alone  in  beauty — in  intellect !" 

He  paused,  fie  marked  a  sudden  and  speaking  change 
upon  her  features  which  struck  him  as  more  singular  than 
tte  last.  The  flush  had  departed  from  her  cheeks,  the  bine 
▼ein  had  suddenly  sunk  from  sight — a  complete  pallor  orer- 
spread  her  face,  and  with  a  slight  tremor  orer  her  frame, 
she  sank  upon  the  seat  from  which  she  had  arisen.  He 
sprang  forward,  and  was  at  once  beside  her  upon  his  knees. 
He  caught  her  hand  in  his  own. 

"  You  are  sick — you  are  ill  1"  he  exclaimed. 

^'  No !  I  am  better  now !"  she  answered  in  low  tones. 

^^  Thank  Qod !''  he  exclaimed.  ^^  I  feared  you  had  spasms 
—I  dreaded  I  had  offended  you.  Ton  are  still  so  pale,  Misi 
Cooke — so  very  pale!" — and  he  again  started  to  his  feet 
iS  if  to  call  for  assistance.     She  arrested  him. 

^^  Do  not  alarm  yourself,"  she  said  ¥rith  more  firmness. 
^  I  am  subject  to  such  attacks,  and  they  form  a  sufficient 
rea8<Mi,  Mr.  Beauchampe,  why  I  should  not  distress  stran- 
gers with  them.     Suffer  me  now  to  retire." 

*^  Bear  with  me  yet  awhile !"  he  exclaimed,  ^^  I  will  try 
not  to  alarm  or  to  annoy  you.  You  ask  me  what  I  know 
of  you !  nothing,  perhaps,  were  I  to  answer  according  to 
the  fashion  of  the  world  ;  everything,  if  I  answer  according 
to  the  dictates  of  my  heart" 

^^  It  is  unprofitable  knowledge,  Mr.  Beauchampe." 

'^  Do  not  say  so,  I  implore  you.  I  know  that  I  am  a 
rash  and  foolisli  young  man,  but  I  mean  not  to  offend — 
nay,  my  purpose  is  to  declare  the  admiration  which  I  feel." 

^  I  must  not  hear  you,  Mr.  Beauchmnpe.  I  must  leave 
you.  As  I  said  before,  you  are  welcome  to  the  use  of  my 
books." 

^*  Ah !  Miss  Cooke,  it  is  you,  and  not  your  books  which 
have  brought  mc  to  your  dwelling.     Suffer  me  to  see  you 
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when  I  come.  Suffer  me  to  know  you—to  make  myself 
known — to  bring  my  sisters ;  to  conduct  you  to  them.  Thoj 
will  all  be  so  glad  to  see  and  know  you." 

She  shook  her  head  moumftilly,  while  a  sad  smile  rested 
upon  her  lips  as  she  replied :  — 

^^  Mr.  Beanchampe,"  she  said,  ^^  I  will  not  afibct  to  mis- 
nnderstand  you ;  but  I  must  repeat,  as  I  have  said  to  yea 
before,  I  have  done  with  society.  I  am  in  fitct  done  with 
the  world." 

^  Done  with  the  world !  CHi !  what  a  thought !  Ton, 
Miss  Cooke,  you  so  able  to  do  all  with  it!'' 

*<  You  can  not  flatter  me,  Mr.  Beauchampe.  The  world 
can  be  nothing  to  me.  I  am  nothing  to  it.  To  wear  out 
life  in  loneliness,  forgot,  forgetting,  is  the  utmost  of  my 
hopes  from  the  world.  Spare  me  more.  It  is  not  well,  it 
will  not  be  desirable,  that  any  intimacy  should  exist  be- 
tween me  and  your  sisters." 

"  Oh  !  why  not  ?  they  are  so  gentle,  so  pure !" 

"  Ah !  no  more,  sir,  I  implore  yon ;"  her  brow  had  sud- 
denly become  clouded,  and  she  roee.  ^  Leave  me  now,  m 
— I  must  leave  you.     I  must  hear  you  no  longer." 

Her  voice  was  firm.  Her  features  had  suddenly  put  on 
their  former  inflexibility  of  expression.  The  passionate 
youth  at  once  discovered  that  the  moment  for  moving  her 
determination  was  past,  and  every  effort  now  to  detain  her 
would  prejudice  his  cause. 

"You  will  leave  me.  Miss  Cooke — you  will  drive  me 
from  you — yet  let  me  hope " 

"  Hope  nothing  from  me,  Mr.  Beauchampe.  I  would  not 
have  you  hope  fruitlessly." 

**  The  vrish  itself  assures  me  that  I  can  not." 

**  You  mistake,  sir — you  deceive  yourself!"  she  replied 
with  sterner  accents. 

"  At  least  let  me  not  be  denied  your  presence.  Let  me 
nee  you.  I  am  not  in  the  world,  nor  of  it,  Miss  Cooke.  Let 
me  sometimes  meet  you  here,  and  if  I  am  fmrbii^toi  speak  of 
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MBef  tMiigs,  l6t  tfte  at  least  8{>6ak  MhA  beitr  yott  spedb  of 
these  old  masters  at  whose  feet  I  pereeire  you  bave  been 
no  idle  stadent." 

'^  Mr.  B^Qcfaampe,  I  can  promide  nothing.  To  eonient 
to  receive  and  meet  yon  ironld  be  to  violato  many  M  inter- 
nd  resolve." 

••  Tkit  irhj  ihb  Areary  resolntion  V^ 

**  Why  I — but  ask  not,  sir.  No  more  from  me  noit.  Ton 
knew  ncyt,  sir — and  yon  meant  not — but  you  have  itakened 
ffl  my  mind  this  momhig  many  a  painful  and  dreary  fliou^t, 
whiclK  you  can  not  dissipate.  I*say  this  to  ezeuse  myself 
tor  what  niitght  seem  rudeness.  I  do  hoi  wish  to  eieite 
your  curiosity.  I  tell  you,  dir,  but  the  thith,  when  I  teH 
jr<^  that  I  am  cut  off  from  the  world — it  matters  not  how, 
Aer  iHiy.  It  is  so— -and  flie  less  I  see  of  it  the  better, 
wnen  yoU  knoir  this,  you  wfB  understand  why  it  is  that  I 
should  prefer  not  to  see  you.'' 

^  Ah !  but  not  why  I  should  not  seek  to  see  you.  No.. 
Miss  Cooke,  your  dreary  destiny  does  not  lessen  my  willing 
ncss  to  soothe — to  share  it." 

"  That  can  never  be." 

"  Do  not  say  so.    K  you  knew  my  heart—*' 

^^  Keep  its  secrets,  Mr.  Beauchampe.  Enough,  sir,  that 
I  know  my  own.  I%aij  sir,  has  but  cno  prayer,  and  that 
is  for  peace — but  one  passion,  and  that,  sir " 

^  Is — speak,  say.  Hiss  Cooke,  tell' me  what  this  passion 
is  ?  Believe  me ;  but  tell  me  not  that  you  bve  another. 
Not  that — anything  but  that." 

"  Love !"  she  exclaimed  scornfully ;  "  lov^ !  no,  sir,  I  do 
not  love.  Hi^pily,  I  am  free  trom  any  such  weakness- - 
tiiat  weakness  of  my  sex  I" 

^'  Call  it  not  a  weakness,  dear  Miss  Cooke — but  a  strenffth 
— a  strength  of  the  heart,  not  peculiar  to  your  sex,  but 
the  source  of  what  is  lofty  and  ennobling  in  the  heart  of 
man," 

' '  Ay,  ho  has  a  previous  stock  of  it,  no  doubt ;  but  no  more 
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of  thifl^  Mr.  BeaQofaaoBfKh  I  have  my  paaskm,  periuqis,  )pmt 
surely  love  makes  no  part  of  it." 

"  What  then  ?" 

^^  Hate  !"  she  cried  with  startling  energy. 

^^  Hate  t  ha !  can  it  be  that  you  bate,  Miss  Cooke  T' 

^^  Ay,  sir,  it  is  possible.  Hate  is  ray  pa88ion4  not  the 
only  one,  since  it  produces  another  bearing  its  own  likeaess.^ 

**  And  that? " 

^^  Is  revenge! — Ask  yourself^  with  these  passions  reUrn- 
ing  in  my  heart,  whether  there  is  rpom  for  anything  more — 
for  any  other!  There  ia  not,  and  yon  may  not  deo^ve 
yourself  with  the  vain  hope  to  plant  any  feebler  passion  in 
a  spot  which  bears  such  poisonous  weeds." 

Tlius  speaking  she  left  the  room,  and,  astounded  bv  her 
vehemenoe,  and  by  the  strange  though  imperfect  revelatSoB 
which  she  had  made,  Beaucbampe  found  himself  alone  I 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

BEVELOPHBlinS  OF  PASSION. 

AxAii  tliu  words  of  tbe  lady  fallen  from  the  lips  of  an  ora- 
de,  they  could  not  have  more  completely  fastened  them- 
Mvotf  on  the  ears  of  onr  hero.  Her  subKroe  beanty  as  she 
spoke  those  wild  accents  was  that  of  one  inspired.  Her 
o/c  flashed  with  fires  of  a  sapemataral  brightness.  Her 
brow  was  lifted,  and  her  hand  smote  npon  her  heart,  when 
she  declared  what  fierce  passions  were  its  possessors,  as  if 
they  themselTCS  were  impelling  the  blow,  and  the  heart  was 
Vfiat  of  some  mortal  enemy. 

itonchampe  was  as  completely  paralyzed  as  if  he  had 
suffered  an  electric  stroke.  He  wonM  have  arrested  her 
departure,  bot  his  words  and  action  were  equally  slow.  He 
liad  lost  the  power  of  hands  and  voice ;  and,  when  he  was 
able  to  speak,  she  had  gone. 

Confiised,  bewildered,  and  mortified,  he  left  the  house ; 
and  sad  and  silent  he  pursued  bis  way  along  the  homeward 
paths.  Before  he  had  gone  far  he  was  saluted  with  the 
laughter  of  merry  voices,  and  his  sisters  were  at  his  side. 
Wkit  a  contrast  was  that  which  instantly  challenged  the 
attention  ot  his  mind,  between  the  giriish,  almost  childish 
and  diaracteriess  damsels  beside  him,  and  the  intense,  soul- 
quaking  woman  he  had  left  I  How  impertinent  seemed  the 
levity  of  Jane !  how  insipid  the  softness  and  milky  sadness 
of  the  gentle-hearted  Mary !    The  reflections  of  the  brother 
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were  in  no  wise  favorable  to  the  sisters,  bat  he  gave  no 
utterance  to  the  involuntary  thoughts. 

"  Why,  the  queen  of  Sheba  has  struck  you  dumb,  Brother 
Orville !"  said  the  playful  Jane.  ^^  You  have  seen  her  to- 
day, I'm  certain.  That's  the  way  she  always  comes  over' 
one.  She  has  had  on  her  cloudy-cap  to-day  for  your  espe- 
cial benefit." 

^^  But  have  you  seen  her,  brother  ?"  asked  the  more  timid 
Mary. 

"  To  be  sure  he  has — don't  you  see  ?  nothing  less  could 
make  Orville  loa(r  on  m  fis  ,pl4  Bookie,  sthe  schoolmaster, 
used  to  look  on  him  when  he  put  the  nouns  and  verbs  out 
of  oaun<;eiuuice«  Qe  has  aeen  k&r  to  t^e  aBjr^,Md  sh^  zjme 
out  clotfiQ^  iA  thunder,  I  reolm)." 

**  Jai>e,  you  ve j  Orville,  But — yw  did  aae  her,  brotlicv  P* 

^*  Ye^,  Mary,  Jane  is  right." 

^  Di^ii't  I  t^  you  ?  I  ciould  aee  U  tb^  inooMat  J  fi^t 
eyas  on  him." 

{^  And  ^on*)t:  yo«  thin]c  )ier  very  beantiAd)  br^iimr  V* 

"  Very  feeai^aHMtry." 

*^  Yes,  a  sort  of  thunderstorm  beauty,  I  gira^t  you/'  said 
Jane;  ^^  jdark  and  4i^^Aal,  with  ^uch  )ceea  Qashjes  q£  light- 
i^ng  ^  to  dazzlje  ofi^^'s  ^e9  and  tenify  ow's  hourt  j" 

<^  Not  a  bad  description,  Jane,"  said  the  brother. 

*'  To  be  sure  not.  Do^'t  I  know  her  ?  Why,  l4>rd  lofwe 
you,  the  first  time  we  were  togetjber  I  fbk  all  x^rampled  op, 
body  and  soul.  )Sj  uovi^  indee4»  wa9  Ufce  »  lUtiie  wouse, 
looking  everywhere  for  b,  holo  to  (ir^ep  into  aiad  bi»  i^ot  of 
the  p^y  of  (d^ngco*;  and  I  ftmcied  pb?  was  a  i^raat  tigttm 
qf  a  n^Quser,  jUii  her  ^yes  following  th^  »Q9ie  e^v^ry  wMch 
%^jf  fusing  herself  with  my  ter^rs,  and  xwif  to  spiiteg 
uppa  me  and  end  them  the  moment  die  got  tired  cf  tb6 
sport.  I  assure  you  I  didn't  feel  secwre  a  aingb  aM)mmt 
*  while  I  was  with  her.  I  t^peeted  to  b^  gobbled  op  At  it 
moment's  warning." 

"  How  you  run  on,  Jane,  and  90  qnreasonaUy  I"  aaM  Ae 
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gim^e  1C$M7.  ^^JSfoWi  iwrotber,  I  tbpk  $U  this  description 
Yerj  !umkj9  44m&  Gook^u  Tha$  sb^'s  sad,  «8uaUf ,  Md 
j^oon^  8ome)bim€ts^  I'^p  viUUig  to  ftdpit;  ti^t  die  wms  vQvy 
)wd  mid  g^DjIilo  io  what  she  tod  to  say  to  me,  and  I  beli^se 
wQpld  h^jfi  \)fi^  OMicb  mor^  oo,  if  Japo  todl^'t  oontinnaMy 
come  aboat  as  making  a  £reat  langhter.  T^ai  4^  js  r^ry 
smart  l^B/i  oe;rtftin,  and  tbii,t  she  is  very  hea^itiAd  CT^^ry^dy 
witiii  hidf  a^  eye  must  3ee«" 

^^  I  dcm't,  and  IVe  both  ^es,  apd  prjStty  keen  ^es  too/' 

<^  WeJly  gi^^l^i"  8^d  $eai»chaiii()i«,  ^^  I  intmd  that  yon 

shall  have  a  good  .cfipontaoilf  to  ^rjvi  a  oonjff^t  opinion  of 

Miss  Cooke  t-^^er  talents  and  her  beiaaty.    J  intend  to 

c«r?y  ypn  both  to  vLwJ  ,hv  to-amimpw." 

^*  Ob,  don't,  dqn%  bcother,  X  beg  yoja  I  ahe'U  eat  me  np, 
tl^  gr^t  wovfierl  I  Bha'n'4^  be  a  ^od#i»to  movtltfRl  ibr 
h^er  anger.'* 

4nd  the  i^isch,ieiu3^  Jaine  darted  from  h|s  side)  and  lifted 
^  Jier  han4  with  ,a  man^oer  pf  affected  deprfscatJMM^- 

If^ry  r^aked  her  as  w^  usual  on  su^  i>of}aaio|Ui,  and 
her  rebake  was  sowewhat  sec^onded  by  .pne  whiich  was 
more  effe^ta^-  The  hrother  boitrayed  aogie  tittle  displeas- 
nre  as  well  in  w-ords  »»  in  tooks^^d  pt^  Jaw  eo^jUiVied 
to  make  the  imtm4^  by  ;*ep?;es9iw  am^  pwtion  pf  that 
Uv^y  ^vt^n^  pf  Jb^nvcM^  Wihi^h  jif  npia^ftya  v^aoooons  in 
^ts  pleasantri^. 

In  iJm  way  4J^y  pi;p(9pe4e4  to  )the  e^tlbikg^,  whe^,  in  pri- 
Tate,  the  yoong  man  contrived  to  )^  h^S  9no4#r  kaow  how 
mw^h  he  w^  fhiMOi^  with  thp  xi»yf|te.rip|]0  lady^  hnit  not 
how  nmph  of  \^  »^ix!9ii(^  he  h#4  r^xpfJed..  On  tlHs 
h^,iH^4M9>o  w|i,s  as  UtUe  pa^^^e  %9  anybody  ol^^  pf 
i^Uiag  the  whole  truth-  9^  ki^ow  .npt,  i^  |apt^  whait  he 
had  said  i»  ^thie  iattenjipw  with  )f iss  Gookp.  Qp  hfMl  fpilt 
^  ^vpnla^  ik^  ^«y  HW)^  thM^s,  and  in  h^s  ppaeteipnoe  Mi 
Ihat.hp  wighjb  We  iiaid  thpm ;  but  of  the  prewe  itatare  ot 
)m  cpnfe^^^jppp  he  kp^w  nothing.  SipniethMi«9  indepd,  he 
m^i  Jivifer  grwt  w^  he  reppUeptpd  of  thp  kpgaage  pf 
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Anna  Oooke  to  himself.  He  could  ea^iy  comprehend  tiiat 
the  freedom  with  which  she  declared  her  feelings  mnst 
have  been  induced  in  great  degree  by  the  revelation  of  his 
own  ;  but,  as  he  had  no  right — and,  by-the-waj,  as  little 
wish — to  betray  her  secrets,  so  he  naturally  spar^  himself 
the  mortification  of  telling  his  own. 

Thus  matters  stood  with  him.  His  mother  listened 
gravely.  She  could  see,  in  the  faltering  tongue  and  flashed 
face  of  her  son,  much  more  of  the  actual  state  of  his  feel- 
ings than  his  words  declared.  She  was  not  satisfied  that  ^ 
he  should  fall  in  love  with  Hiss  Cooke :  not  that  she  had 
anything  against  that  young  lady — she  had  none  of  the 
idle  prejudices  of  her  eldest  daughter — but  that  the  beau- 
tiful stranger — and  she  acknowledged  her  to  be  beautiful 
— did  not  impress  her  favorably.  Mrs.  Beauchampe  was 
a  very  pious  lady ;  and  the  feeling  of  society  is  so  nearly 
allied  to  that  of  pure  religion,  that  when  she  found  Anna 
Cooke  deficient  in  the  one  tendency,  she  naturally  suspected 
her  equal  lack  of  the  other.  But,  in  the  next  place,  if  the 
old  lady  had  her  objections  to  the  young  lady,  she,  at  the 
same  time,  was  too  fond  of  her  son  to  resist  his  wishes  very 
long  or  very  urgently.  She  contented  herself  with  suggest- 
ing some  grounds  of  objection,  which  the  ardency  and  elo- 
quence of  the  latter  foimd  but  little  difficulty  in  overcom- 
ing.  At  all  events,  it  was  arranged  that  Beauchampe 
lAould  take  his  sisters  the  next  day  to  visit  his  ftiir,  and, 
80  far,  tyrannical  enslaver. 

From  this  visit,  Beauchampe,  though  without  knovring 
ezaotly  why,  had  considerable  expectations.  At  least,  be 
did  not  despair  of  seeing  the  young  lady.  The  mother  po- 
litely kept  sick — much,  it  may  be  added,  to  the  annoyance 
of  her  daughter.  The  day  came,  and  breakfost  was  scarcely 
over  before^  the  impetuous  youth  began  to  exhibit  his  anxi- 
ety. But  the  sisters  had  to  make  tiieir  toilet,  and  some- 
ifaing,  he  fancied,  was  due  to  his  own.  A  country-^girl  has 
her  own  ideas  of  finery,  and,  the  difference  of  taste  aside, 
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the  onlj  oihdt  diSMrenoee  between  herself  and  the  city- 
maiden  are  difierenoes  in  degree.  The  toilet  is  the  altar 
where  Vanity  not  only  makes  her  preparations,  but  says 
her  prayers.  We  care  not  to  ask  whether  Love  be  the 
image  that  stands  above  it  or  not.  Perhaps  there  are  few 
calculations  of  the  young  female  heart  in  which  Love  doe^ 
not  ent^  as  an  inevitaUe  coastitaent.  Certainly,  few  of 
her  thoughts  are  altogether  satisfactory,  if  they  bear  not 
his  figures  in  the  woof. 

Beaachampe's  sisters  fairly  put  his  patience  to  the  test ; 
and,  stoange  to  say,  his  favorite  sister  Mary  was  much  the 
most  laggard  in  her  proceedings.  She  certainly  had  never 
before  made  such  an  unnecessafy  fuss  about  her  pretty 
little  person.  At  length,  however,  all  were  made  ready. 
The  party  sallied  forth,  reached  the  house  of  Mrs.  Cooke, 
were  admitted,  and,  after  a  brief  delay,  the  daughter  en- 
tered the  room,  to  a  very  quick  march  beaten  by  the  heart 
of  our  ardent  hero. 

But,  though  this  accompaniment  was  so  very  quick,  the 
entrance  of  Anna  Cooke  was  calm,  dow,  and  dignified,  as 
usuaL  She  received  the  party  very  kindly ;  and  her  effarts 
to  please  them  while  they  steyed  seemed  as  natural  and  un- 
constrained as  if  the  business  of  pleasing  had  been  a  habit 
of  her  life.  Jane's  appreheofflons  of  being  eaten  up  soon 
subsided,  and  the  gentie  Mary  had  the  satisfaction  of  bring- 
ing about,  by  some  inadvertent  remark  of  her  own,  an  ani- 
mating conversaticm  between  her  brother  and  the  lovely 
hostess.  We  say  aaimated  oonversatioa,  but  it  must  not 
be  suppoeed  that  it  was  a  livdijr  on^  The  animation  of 
the  parties  arose  from  their  mutual  earnestness  of  chanu>- 
ter.  The  sanguine  temperament  thus  readily  tiirows  itself 
into  the  breach,  and  identifies  itself  with  the  most  passing 
occaaons.  It  was  in  this  way  that  Beaaehampe  found  him- 
self engaged  in  a  brief  and  pleasant  discussion  of  one  of 
tiiose  topics,  arising  from  books,  in  which  the  parties  may 
engage  with  warmth,  yet  wiA>ut  endangering  th^  harmony 
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Of  th^  <k>ilfei^nce ;  6vefi  ns  a  wttd  8tr»iii  of  liitame — freak 
th^  fdilSng,  rieing  otgan,  or  the  barbaric  drtrnt  and  Sara- 
ceffic  trampist — wilt  ibak«  thre  heart  (britt  said  throb  sgala, 
with  a  Behtitn&at  of  ftw^  whi6h  yet  it  woald  be  rerj  loftlA 
not  to  have  ^wak^ned. 

Beaacbatnpe  wae  p^rfe<^tly  mtldh^d,  the  More  parCretoiitrly 
as  he  did  not  ikil  to  tie^  that  Misa  Cooke  wm  evidently  not 
ineeiisible  to  tbe  spMt  lind  hiteitigenc^  whieh  he  display!^ 
in  his  share  of  the  dialpgue.  The  pi'eeeno^  of  ^e  oatenr, 
fortiinately,  bad  th«  elR^ct  of  dotitrdlidg  the  brotiier  in  tho 
ntteliBmee  of  thos^  {MsloMie  and  personal  fedinga  whiok 
had  been  fotK^ed,  aa  it  ^erev  from  his  lips  tbe  day  prdvkraw. 
Love  was  unspoken  by  either,  and  yet^  niOBt  certainly^  Iov6 
was  the  only  thought  of  one,  and  poatibly,  of  boA.  Bmt 
lot^  i6  the  most  t^toH  of  k^ctans.  He  argned  hts  cil^ 
npoft  the  data  and  edlerf^  of  a  tiionsand  fair  1^  offensive 
topics.  Religioff^  Itsw^  politicly ;  art^  dbie^oe^  philoaot^  ; 
all  subjects  he  will  discuss  as  if  he  had  iai6  otiier  pntrpoM 
than  W  a<9tist  thetf  inoot  potate  mi  aetUtl  the!#  teMing 
dbntt^rieljes.  The  ottly  iMsfcMane  is  iha^wKed  he  ia  dMe 
-^n^y^  wliile  he  is  going  on^  one  ia  4pt  to  fbrget  th^  aob- 
jiect  in  tfie  oHEite^*  Speci«l  pleads  Utat  he  i#^  in  what  k 
apecifldty  M  bis  laboi«  terMiMte  t 

When  Antia  Ooeke  and  CkhriHe  Beafoekatnpe  si^pamted 
that  day,  what  of  the  argnmettt  cRd  tivey  rettcM^^  Y  Baoh 
i^eadily  ^i^ettbered  tbat  tie  speeOeer  waa  most  eloquent. 
BeATOhMpe><b(ikt  ^  yotl  thtt  tbe  fak  debater  waa  naTor 
80  beautifM  in  pef^H,  so  M^  and  eomma«ding  in  ifttdlec* 
beibre )  and  wheb  Amw  Ot/dk^  was  stotioy  nhh  fimnd  Ivsfself 
ootttitfiialty  redinning  td  htv  mted^i  eye,  the  bright  aapedl 
eind  beamHtig  ^ee  of  Ae  entbnsiafltic  young  lawyer — ao 
eArneM;,  so  seeiijiii^  uiUsotifseious  of  hhaself,  aa  he  ^ii#ed 
Ibrth  the  (^ej#ywtt^  tHMkStiMH  ot  a  w«nti  heartv  sad  a 
neatly  #tel|ustoi*ed  and  natnratly^T^oreus  inteHaot  She 
saw  too,  aliwady,  how  deeply  she  had  imptesaed  herself 
iipon  his  fh^y.    BeMelAMn]iie*«  beari;  had  ntf^diagwisoe 
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^ismt»  f^^VBi»  liMe  into  Wr  nm.  fiten^s,  tesrihU 
tl^ODgbtp  JUted  iNBr  nuttd ;  Md  the  ¥agfle  swiiags  <rf  her 
Y^d  m4  8$iurc^  c^hereit  sfint^  fiurfied  thematWei  iato 
words  upon  her  tongae. 

^*  ]#  ^t  ^8  an  areiitger !"  «he  imtler<wl.  ^^  Is  not  this 
m  ATePffar  s^t  frown  haevea  I  I  have  striTeii  in  vaia.  I 
ap  fettejred*  It  i«  depiad  to  me  to  psrsae  aad  saorifiae  the 
vktiyi.  0^ !  siunrijT  woaian  is  *he  iouige  of  all  feebleoass. 
Thm^  ^Mnaaats  are  its  badges ;  aad  saoctioa  obalractioa 
Bfii  iaTite  iqostiuse.  As  I  aai,  thus  and  bare,  what  hope  is 
there  that  yepgoiiiioe  can  be  aiae  2  The  ooaqaest  of  this 
enihnsiastie  yoatb  wiU  aierd  me  the  freedom  that  I  eravei 
tbia  aft^t  that  I  vtsed,  the  sacrifice  for  which  oslj  I  dream 
&a4  9ray*  Wi4^  bm  the  yiatiM  ma/  be  sought  and  found 
wheoeFfir  be  hides  hijaa^,  and  this  crashed  heart  shall 
oiM^e  maris  ri^e  in  triaaiph — this  trampled  pride  be  oplilted 
—the  pfiagp  of  tloe  ddiraaded  and  lae^ted  bosom  be 
Boc^d  by  the  sacrifice  d  blood ! 

^  And  why  should  it  aot  be  so  t  Why  7  Do  I  live  (or 
any  othi^  paBaJpa  ?  I>q  I  eatertaiu  any  othmr  image  ia  my 
sod  ?  What  is  loye,  to  me^  and  fear,  aad  hope,  aad  joy — 
the  world  without  aiid  the  world  within — what  but  a  dark 
abode  ia  which  there  is  but  one  li^t — one  star,  red  and 
wild — ft  fi^xmt  ^^vmg  fiery  at  the  hirih  of  hate,  only  to  set 
in  1:^00^9  ia  the  sacrifice  of  its  yictam.  Here  is  one  coaies 
to  me  beiuripg  the  k^ife.  IJe  is  mine,  so  declare  his  looks 
— he  Ipyes  n^,  so  eqnally  speak  his  words  and  actions. 
Shall  I  not  juse  his  love  for  my  hate  2  What  is  his  love  to 
me?  Qis  love — ha!  ha!  ha!  His  love,  indeed — the 
Iqtc  of  a  yoftug  andMtiows  lAwyer.  Is  it  not  rather  the 
pfif^tion  of  Ycngeauee  that  I  should  employ  one  of  tho 
^ibo  for  the  deatructioa  of  another  I 

^'  But  no — no !  why  should  I  involve  this  boy  in  my  &te  7 
Why  should  I  make  him  my  instrument  iu  this  wild  pur- 
pose i  He  is  not  of  the  same  brood,  though  of  that  brother* 
ho^    Thif  youth  is  noble.    He  is  too  ardent,  too  impetu- 
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ouSy  for  a  ddlibente  degign  of  eril.  His  soul  is  generous. 
He  feels — he  feels! — he,  at  least,  is  no  masked,  no  eold- 
blooded  traitor,  s«rpent4ike,  crawling  into  the  open  and 
warm  heart  to  beguile  and  sting. 

^^No — no!  I  most  not  wrong  hin  thus.  He  most  bo 
spared  tiiis  doom.  I  must  brood  over  it  alone,  and  let  the 
fates  work  it  as  they  may.  Though,  were  he  but  half  less 
ardent — could  I  suspeet  him  of  a  baseness — I  should  whet 
the  dagger,  and  swear  him  to  its  use  t  Yes — at  any  altar, 
for  that  sacrifice — though  that  altar  be  tiie  very  one  on 
which  /  am  the  sacrifice — though  it  bear  the  name  of  love, 
and  hold  above  it  his  cruel  and  treacherous  image !" 

Such  were  the  firequent  meditations  of  the  passiimate 
and  proud  woman.  Her  mother  prompted  these  not  un- 
frequently  without  intending  it.  She,  with  the  sagacity  of 
an  ancient  dealer,  soon  discovered  JJm  sort  of  coin  which 
Beauchampe  was  disposed  to  bring  with  him  into  Love's 
crowded  market-place.  She  readily  detected,  in  the  unso- 
phisticated manners  of  Beauchampe,  the  proper  material 
on  which  it  would  be  easy  for  her  daughter  to  work.  The 
intense,  inflammaUe,  impetuous  nature  was  such  as  a  single 
glance  of  those  dark,  bright  eyes — a  single  sentence  from 
that  mellow,  yet  piercing,  sweet,  yet  deep-toned  voice — 
might  light  up  with  inextinguishable  flame — might  prompt 
with  irresistible  impulses.  Of  course,  the  old  lady  had  no 
knowledge  of  the  one  absorbing  passion  which  had  become 
a  mania  in  the  breast  of  her  daughter.  Her  calculations 
went  no  farther  than  to  secure  a  son-in-law — but  of  this 
the  daughter  had  no  thought,  only  as  it  might  be  necessary 
to  eflfect  other  objects.  Her  purpose  was  to  find  an  avenger, 
if  anything ;  and,  even  for  this  object,  we  have  seen,  from 
her  spoken  meditations,  she  was  yet  too  generdus  to  seek 
for  such  an  agent  in  one  so  unselfish,  so  true-hearted  as 
Beauchampe  had  appeared. 

But  the  rough-hewing  of  events  was  not  to  be  left  either 
to  mother,  or  daughter,  however  resolved  and  earnest  might 
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be  the  will  which  they  severally  or  mutually  exercised. 
The  strongest  •£  as,  in  the  most  earnest  periods  of  our 
lives,  moye  very  much  as  the  winds  blow.  It  may  hurt  our 
vanity,  but  will  do  our  real  interests  no  harm  to  declare, 
that  individual  man  is  mostly,  after  all,  only  a  sort  of  moral 
vane  on  the  world's  housetop.  If  you  find  him  stationary 
for  any  length  of  time  be  sure  it  is  less  from  principle  than 
nut 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

LOYE  AND  LAW. 

"Deniml,  which  is  death, 
Hangs  on  her  lips,  and  from  her  heart  to  mino 
Sends  the  great  agony,  like  an  icy  shaft  1" 

The  progress  of  BeaachampO)  though  in  one  respect  noth« 
ing)  was  yet  not  inconsiderable  as  bringing  about  the  dcTel- 
opment  of  his  own  tendencies  and  affections.  In  the  re- 
salts  which  his  desires  might  have  suggested  to  his  mind, 
there  had  been  no  sort  of  progress.  He  was  pretty  much 
where  he  was  at  the  beginning.  His  pnrsait,  begun  in  his 
instincts,  and  seemingly  from  mere  curiosity,  had,  however, 
brought  him  to  a  better  consciousness  of  the  meaning  of 
that  sudden  fancy  which  had  prompted  him  to  dream  of  a 
heart-ideal  at  the  moment  when  love  seemed  to  be  the  re- 
motest thing  from  his  thoughts.  He  now  began  to  feel  that 
a  fate  had  been  busy  to  bring  about  the  acquaintance  be- 
tween himself  and  the  mysterious  stranger.  He  had  iden- 
tified the  vague  image  of  his  fancy  with  the  fascinating 
woman  whose  charms,  for  the  first  time,  seemed  to  put  his 
passions  into  activity.  Yet- his  thoughts  gave  him  but  little 
encouragement.  He  had  no  such  vanity  as  could  persuade 
him  that  his  interviews  with  the  object  of  his  fancy  had 
been  productive  of  any  good  to  his  cause ;  and  his  moments 
of  calmer  reflection  only  taught  him  additional  humility,  as 
ho  felt  how  very  wide  was  the  gulf  that  lay  between  his 
hopes,  his  claims,  and  pretensions,  and  the  very  remarka- 
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Ma  ironttn  irliom  he  had  began  to  wcorship.  He  did  not 
ded^ive  himseTT  for  a  moment  with  the  idea  that  he  had 
made,  or  coiild  make,  any  impresflion  npon  her.  He  hit 
that  he  bad  not  done  so ;  and  while  he  was  ad  eager  in  his 
dbsires  as  ever,  he  was  fall  of  despondency  as  he  examined, 
with  all  the  calmness  possible  to  bis  nature,  the  very  slen- 
der foundation  for  his  hopes.  The  startling  cbaracter  of 
flie  scene  which  we  have  just  described — her  terrible  deo- 
l&ration,  so  evidently  earnest — the  mysterious  secret  of  her 
life,  the  existence  of  which  it  declared,  but  did  not  eluci- 
date— all  seemed  to  determine  against  the  possibility  of 
any  progress  with  a  nature  at  once  so  wild,  so  powerful, 
ftud  so  utterly  unlike  the  ordinary  characteristics  of  the  sex 
ns  usually  found  in  society. 

But  perseverance,  where  passion  is  the  impelling  power, 
win  soouer  or  later  work  its  way  to  the  object  which  it 
seeks.  It  will  bring  about  the  issue,  certainly,  though  it 
may  be  disappointed  in  its  results.  If  hate  be  intense  on 
ctfe  one  hand,  love,  in  the  case  of  a  determined  will,  is  no 
feeble  opponent ;  at  all  events,  the  one  may  be  as  tenacious 
of  its  object  as  the  other :  and  the  fiery  passions  of  Beau- 
Champe,  if  loss  matured  and  less  concentrative  than  the  hate 
which  raged  in  the  bosom  of  Anna  Cooke,  were  yet  in 
ik^nrly  training  under  the  guidance  of  a  fate,  which,  as  she 
was  now  beginning  to  think,  conteniplated  the  union  of  both 
forces,  for  the  gratification  of  at  least  one  of  the  seemingly 
hostile  passions ! 

We  pass  over  numerous  small  details  in  the  progress  of 
the  parties,  which  were  yet,  in  some  degree,  important  in 
bringing  about  the  general  result.  They  sei*ved  gradually 
to  break  down  ttie  barriers,  of  a  social  kind,  which  had  hith- 
erto stood  up  as  a  wall  between  the  two  families.  Tlie 
impetuous  nature  of  Beauchampe  had  succeeded  in  tearing 
away  those  which  had  been  set  up  by  his  own.  He  was 
too  much  the  object  of  warm  affection  ,with  mother  and  sis- 
ters to  suffer  them  very  long  to  maintain  their  hostilities  to 
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Id3  obyions  desires ;  and,  without  exactly  apprehending  that 
her  son  designed  anything  further  than  the  communion  with 
a  young  woman  whose  intellect  had  won  the  admiration  of 
his  own — without  thinking  it  .certain,  or  even  probable, 
that  this  communion  would  ripen  into  love — for  Mrs.  Beaa- 
champe  felt  that  there  was  something  repulsive  to  4ier8elf 
in  the  character  of  Anna  Cooke,  and  naturally  concluded 
that  the  same  qualities  ^ould  exercise  antagonistic  effects 
to  passion  on  the  part  of  her  son — she  at  length  gave  fully 
in  to  his  wishes  that  there  should  be  a  closer  intimacy  be- 
tween her  girls  and  the  beautiful  and  mysterious  stranger. 

This  concession  won,  the  ardent  nature  of  Beauchampe 
pushed  his  advantages  with  due  celerity  and  earnestness. 
He  suffered  no  day  to  escape  without  some  approach  to  the 
mutual  intercourse  of  the  parties ;  and,  with  even  pace,  Mrs. 
Cooke,  and  even  her  daughter,  became  reconciled  to  the 
frequent  presence  of  the  Beauchampes  within  their  house* 
hold,  while  the  visits  of  the  strangers,  though  less  frequent, 
were  now  stripped  of  nearly  all  constraint.  Our  young 
lawyer  felt  that  he  had  compassed  a  considerable  degree 
of  ground  when  he  found  himself  admitted  to  continual  in- 
tercourse with  the  Cookes,  as  a  friend  of  the  family.  Mrs. 
Cooke  had  some  unproductive  property,  of  which  she  de- 
sired to  dispose.  She  had  certain  ancient  claims,  which 
were  thought  not  beyond  recovery.  There  were  papers, 
and  titles,  and  letters,  which  were  to  be  examined  profes- 
sionally ;  and  young  Beauchampe  was  duly  installed  as  the 
lawyer  of  the  widow  and  her  daughter. 

Lawyer  and  lover !  The  combination  promises  rare  re- 
sults in  logic.  We  shall  see  what  they  are  to  produce. 
Usually,  the  one  sinks  himself  in  the  other  character.  Let 
the  client  understand  that  this  is  not  certainly  the  fact,  and 
he  considers  his  case  in  bad  condition.  The  lover  will  be 
apt  to  kill  the  lawyer,  in  his  opinion.  He  will  get  out  of 
such  doubtful  custody  before  next  term,  if  this  bo  possible. 
A.t  all  events,  he  will  desire  assistant  counsel. 
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We  doubt  if  Beaneliampe  eyer  toUj  surrendered  his  mind 
to  the  law-matters  of  Mrs.  Oooke.  We  somewhat  fear  that 
he  considered  all  the  bosiness  a  bore.  At  all  erente,  he 
horned  oTsr  its  details,  whenerer  they  conferred  ou  the  sab- 
ject,  vrith  what  Mrs.  Cooke  soon  began  to  think  a  singular 
want  of  regard  for  her  interests. 

Bat  neither  did  he  seem  to  make  moch  progress  with  his 
own.  Thoogh  he  tnmed  awaj  from  the  mother  to  the 
daughter,  leaving  the  law  to  shift  for  itself,  yet  love  with 
the  latter  was  an  interdicted  subject. 

But  when,  and  for  how  long,  will  lore  stty  nlerdioted  t 

Oan  you  answer,  gentle  reader  f  What  is  your  experi- 
ence of  the  matter?  As  easily  curb  Hke  tides,  chaki  the 
winds,  arrest  the  flight  of  birds  in  their  season — do  any 
other  impossible  ttiing — with  the  subtlest  agendes  of  life 
and  nature  working  with  an  indomitable  will,  and  under  the 
impulse  of  a  law  the  secret  of  which  no  man  can  claim  to 
iaIlMwi. 

Beauchampe  was  under  interdict  of  law. 

Love  was  under  interdict  on  Beaoehampe's  Ups. 

But  love  could  not  be  put  under  interdict  hi  Beauchampe's 
heart— 

And  the  wild  blood  of  Beauchampe  was  of  such  fiery  im* 
poke,  that  it  never  yet  had  bowed  mbmissively  to  law. 

What  curbed  him  for  a  while,  and  made  him  submissive, 
in  appearance,  to  the  interdict,  was  awe,  veneration,  the 
boraility  of  his  hope,  the  fear  lest  he  should  prejudice  and 
loae  his  ease  by  pnecipitation.  In  brief,  for  the  first  time 
in  bis  life,  he  called  in  Pi*udence  to  his  aid. 

Now,  when  Love  makes  an  ally  of  Prudence,  it  becomes 
a  very  formidable  power.  It  was  the  only  ally  who  could 
pofisibly  have  served  Beauohan^  in  his  approach^  to  Anna 
Cooke.  It  disarmed  her  vigilance  in  the  first  place ;  it  in- 
creased  his  own ;  and  sap  may  enable  one  to  overcome  the 
fortresB  which  resists  the  most  terrible  assault. 

Time  wrought  favorably  for  Beauchampe. 
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kim  to  show  Us  cesoiorp^  of  9i¥4  w4  obfil^otfar — h^tc 
all,  the  ipg^))oua  And  impoli^vei  thq  fr^k  and  |a4thfi4*  ^ 
aplioitous  a|id  oonfidipg,  the  dutiful  a^d  coosi4wiAQ  — 
wfaiqh,  in  spite  of  his  fiery  passioiis,  were  tiie  predoaunaiit 
virtues  of  bJS  imv4  wd  bei^rt. 

Anna  Cooke  gradually  took  pleMinre  in  seeing  Idm.  3be 
found  him  botli  aibler  m  ioteUecit  e^d  gentler  of  di§poeiitioa 
tbi^  she  hgd  &ivcied  him  at  fir^t*  His  amenities,  pr^nnpted 
m  much  jbj  ^ia  fears  of  ti^e  loss  of  herfavor,  bad  greiitjif 
controlled  the  natai*al  aodaeity  of  his  blood,  aad  the  pm- 
d^noe  of  his  appreaieh  gradually  seired  to  quiet  ber  snqn- 
c»ws,  Sbe  eoiuewhat  relaxed  iu  that  vigilant  watch  of  eye 
aad  mi^  whieh  she  had  maiDtaiuedoyer  \m  first  approaches. 
She  no  longer  koked  for  tlie  eqoivooal  in  his  speech ;  na 
louger  e&eoiM»tered  the  doabtfol  with  asperily.  The  way 
WAS  gisaduaUy  amootUng  for  the  Appix^aoh  of  other  powenc* 
The  small  pioneer  yirtues^  wjuoh  PoBsion  so  tcanningly  em- 
ploys  under  the  guidance  of  that  great  engineer  Prodeooai 
were  doing  wonder's  iu.  the  oanse  of  a  despot,  who,  as  jnet, 
judiciously  kept  hj«  standard  out  of  ttght. 

Anna  Gooke  was  really  g^tiog  to  be  quite  pleased  wben 
Beauchampe  looked  in  of  a  morning,  or  strolled  in  to  tea, 
uMoeoinpaAied  by  bis  sisters,  of  an  evening. 

It  is  one  of  the  natural  arts  of  Love  to  excite  the  seosi- 
bilities  into  the  most  commanding  activity,  even  while  it 
n^nes  and  purifies  the  tastes ;  to  subdue  all  the  sharpnes- 
seaof  diaracjber,  e?ien  as  it  subdues  the  asperities  of  tone 
«ad  aeoeAt  iA  the  voice ;  to  throw  intp  the  eyes  a  mild,  per* 
suasive  expression  of  entreaty  and  soUoitade ;  a  hesitating 
teudemesfi  into  the  utterance ;  and,  above  all,  so  eertaialy, 
and  even  suddenly,  to  elevate  the  mind,  that  even  the  vat 
gar  nature  and  the  inftrior  uAderstanding  beeoma  modifidd 
and  enlarged  under  its  infioence — and  Ignorance  ita^ 
seems,  as  if  under  inspii-ation,  to  receive  soeh  an  incraaae 
of  intelligence,  that  its  speech  shall  rarely  declare  its  defi- 
ciencies. 
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Now,  thoogb  1i^  iio  BieaM  a  ^rae,  kaiMd,  or  greaUj- 
gifted  yoath,  Besiiebainpe  wm  neither  Tulgar  nor  ignorant. 
Still,  at  the  beginniDg  of-his  intercoarse  with  Anna  Cooke, 
he  was  fnll  of  those  salient  points  of  character  and  manner 
wUeh  exMMt  the  lack  of  that  refining  attritkm  6!  soeiety 
iiMeh  flo  'COftrse  of  education  can  well  snppl j.  And  some 
of  these  satiences  grated  upon  Anna  Cooke  on  hia  first 
nrterview  with  her. 

But^iii  a  efaigle  week,  all  this  was  altered.  Love  carries 
with  it  those  iastnicts  of  good  taste,  those  soKcitons  sensi 
Inlities,  that  refinemest  beeomee  ineFitable  nnder  its  pres- 
eMe ;  9»^mikimt  Us  lOWa  conscioiiSQeas,  perhaps,  Ikoogh 
^M«otesc^0ter8,tiie  Waring,  the  whole  eacmge  sad 
fkfMrtmmti  toM  aad  maniisir^  of  BeaashaMpa,  oadervenft 
Hfid  traaaMoa.  Prom  Aa  coagb,  stordjr,  eoi^deat  nislio 
--abaoit  iasoleat  k  his  kdepaadmoa,  and  veiy  datenii^sA 
ffW  Us  ot8eets^->^indiiepsat  io^  if  not  whaUj  igMrant  of; 
the  lilgheff  pc^h  of  like  soeiai  warld — be  grew,  ia  a  suigla 
VQek,  into  >he  aabdaed  and  %«iat  gsotteman,  beedlal  alwajra 
of  the  senMbiUUQa  of  tibase  whom  be  addrasaed,  and  ten- 
dei^  tffim^amt^  of  due  ^Uivis  and  rights  of  others.  At  a 
9pgi9  bomd  h»  feMawe  a  gentlemaa ! 

Aa4  that  word  '^  goattemaft"—  bow  few  ha^e  eyer  weigbed 
ajpd  properly  teugbt  its  doe  sigaifioaiKie  I  To  acqaise  this 
character  is  one  of  tbe  first  processes  by  which  we  make  a 
Ghriatiaa.  Certainly,  no  man  can  be  a  Christian  who  is 
not  first  a  gmtlraiaa.  And  this  involves  no  idle  lesson  for 
the  clei^.  Among  writers,  oM  Middletan,  tbe  draB»atist, 
seevis  to  bare  tosn  alsaost  the  only  oae  who  seems  foUy  to 
have  Qsn^t  a  jest  conceptTon  of  the  charaeier  so  as  to 
define  It.  XacidentaUy,  be  gives  a  happy  array  of  the  vir- 
toea— not  merely  qoalifioations,  graces,  aad  maoners-r 
essential  to  the  geoileman.  His  allusion  to  the  Man  Christ 
win  only  be  misconstrued  by  Uockbeads : — 

"  Patience,  my  lord !  why,  'tis  the  sotil  of  peace ; 
Of  an  the  virtue^  *tfa  nearest  kin  to  Heatei^^*^^  ^y  GoOglc 
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It  makes  men  HketlMgoAi.    Tkahetliifmem, 
Tbat  %*er  woie  oarth  about  him,  wfM  a  mitffiaqv; 
A  soft,  mock,  patient,  hamble,  tranquil  sj^vdt, 
The  first  true  genileman  thai  ever  breaOiedV* 

Beaucbaoipe,  under  tfaa  tuition  of  Love,  was  makiAg  gi^ai 
progre80  toward  becoming  a  gentleman.  LoTe  fin\t  made 
him  gentle ;  Prudence  then  brought  in  the  other  allies.  Par 
tience,  Forbearance,  Conciliation,  Solicitude — humblo  yiv- 
tues,  serving-brothers  of  the  householfi,  whose  peripitled 
tendance  will  make  of  the  humblest  dwelling — 
"A  happj  home,  like  heama  r 

Beauchampe's  improvement^  under  the  new  coursie  of  toi- 
tktt — under  this  new,  potent,  and  aknoet  unsuspeetod 
teacher — was  wonderMly  rapids  A  few  we^s  had  made 
the  most  surprising  ehanges  in  bearing,  sentiment,  oharao- 
tef)  nay^  in'  tiie  veiy  esprossicpi  of  his  faoe.  His  featvres 
— and  ike  fact  belongs  to  the  studies  of  tiie  psychologist  m 
espeoial,  as  signifk^ant  of  what  the  reining  arts  did  for  the 
Gkeek  soul  and  character — his  very  features,  though  not 
wanting  in  a  certain  nobleness  before,  had  beo(mie  softened, 
sweetened,  spiritualised  as  it  weve,  in  the  wonderflil  prog- 
ress which  the  gentler  virtues  had  been  making  in  his  heart 

The  result  did  not  escape  the  attention  of  Anna  Geoke. 
She  was  not  insensible  to  the  singular  «id  interesting 
change  in  his  features  since  the  time  when  she  first  saw 
him.  It  surprised  even  her,  who  was  ordinarily  so  indif- 
ferent to  external  aspects.  It  gradually  aflected  her  own 
feelings^  as  it  conveyed  an  exquisite  complnnent  to  her  own 
influence.  She  saw  the  beginning  of  this  improvement  of 
the  young  man,  in  the  birth  of  his  devotion  to  herself.  She 
began  to  feel  a  certain  sympathy  with  the  progress  of  a  sen- 
timent which  was  so  powerful  and  at  the  same  time  so  un- 
obtmsivo,  so  little  claiming  or  aspiring.  Not  that  she 
dreamed  to  encourage  it.  How  could  she  ?  That  was  im- 
[)ossible!  So  she  said  to  herself,  whenever  she  thought 
upon  the  subject     We  have  seen  her  expressed  reflections. 
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She  renewed  them.  Her  mind  was  as  immoTed  as  ever. 
The  cbangee,  whatever  the;  might  be,  were  confined  wholly 
to  her  tastes  and  sensibilities.  Bat  these,  after  all,  are  the 
true  provinees  in  which  true  love  is  decreed  to  woik ! 

Her  mental  opinions  and  resoWes  had  undergone  no 
change.  Nay,  they  grew  stronger,  by  a  nataral  tendency, 
as  her  interest  in  the  young  man  increased.  She  resolTed 
that  he  should  not  be  sacrificed ;  and  this  resolye  was  the 
fieoessary  parent  of  another.  She  could  neyer  give  encour- 
ageoieat  to  the  object  of  her  present  lover.  She  could 
never  be  his  wife.  No !  she  already  felt  too  much  inter- 
eeted  in  the  youtb,  to  use  her  own  eneigetic  language,  ut- 
t^?ed  in  midnight  soliloquy,  '^  to  dishonor  him  with  her 
hand !"  She  was  not  conscious  of  the  sigh  which  fell  from 
her  lips  wh^  this  determination  was  spoken*  She  was  not 
conscious,  and  consequently  not  apprehensive,  of  the  prog* 
leis  which  a  new  passioai  was  making  in  her  heart.  That 
sigh  had  its  signification,  but  this,  though  it  fall  from  her 
own  lips,  was  inaudible  to  her  own  ears. 

Laboring  under  this  unconsciousness  with  regard  to  her 
own  feelings,  it  was  perhaps  not  so  great  a  stretch  of  mag- 
nanimitj^  on  her  part,  to  resolve  ihat  Beancbampe  should 
not  be  permitted  to  serve  her  brooding  hatred,  or  to  share 
in  her  secret  sorrows.    Such  was  her  determination. 

One  day,  he  grew  more  warm  in  his  approaches.  Cir- 
comstances  fSeiYored  his  object,  and  the  topics  which  they 
had  discussed,  on  previous  occasions,  insensibly  encouraged 
this.  Suppressing  his  eagerness  of  manner,  putting  as  much 
curb  as  he  could  on  the  impatient  utterance  which  was  only 
too  habitual  to  him  where  his  feelings  were  excited,  he 
strove,  in  the  most  deliberate  form  irf  address,  to  declare 
his  passion^  and  to  solicit  her  hand. 

"  Mr.  Beaucfaampe,"  she  said  firmly,  ^^  I  thank  yon.  I 
am  grateful  for  dris  proof  of  your  re^rd  and  attachment ; 
and,  in  regretting  it,  I  implore  you  not  to  suspect  me  of 

cawice,  or  a  wanton  desire  to  exercise  the  powec-whick 
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your  unhappy  prdfef^nce  coti(bi%  Oii  mo.  Nor  am- 1  insttn 
sible  to'  yotit"  clahtos.  Were  it  possfblel,  sir,  that  I  eodd 
ever  tttai¥^,  I  faio^  no  one  to  Whom  I  would  eoonet^  ioHhisf 
my  affe<?eh^ff8  tihMi  to  yott.  Bat  tliere  is  ah  inmipidrsA>Ke  bil^ 
rier  between  lis^— not  to  be  broken — n<y|  to  be  overpasaed. 
Nerer!  tttevei^f  n*verf^ 

*^Do  nt>t  speak  tfins,  direst  Miss  Oooke.  Spai^  m^ 
{his  nfei6ranbe.  What  is  the  barrier,  thi«  ftiSnp^rable  bft^ 
rier,  not  to  be  broken,  not  to  be  overpassetf  ?  TVust  me,  if 
tm  be  brdken,  it  thn  be  pleased.  What  are  CM  oMtsH^^fioiiS 
that  frtte  love  cAn  Hot  remove  ?** 

*^  Nbt  fh^e,  not  the^ !  It  is  impossiHe,  sir.  I  do  not 
deceive' myfee1f—^T  irorid  not  deieeive  yon— bat  I  assdW 
yt)n,  M^  Beanchampe,  tSiat  fhe  tm<h  I  declare  is  no  V^ 
solemn' than  ceft&in.  I  can  never  Hsterti  to  yomr  praj^r— 
I  can  Mvtt  become  ybur  wife — no,  nor  flie  wife  of  iltty 
man!  The  barrier  which  AiiS  isdlaites  me  from  nrtknkifM' 
is,  I  solettitafly  tell  yon,  impadsn)^,  and  can  not  be  tobftdn.**^ 

<^  Suffer  me  to  strive-- it  is  itot  »M  iM  that  ytno*  objtac- 
fions  arise  f 

«No!  bttt— ^* 

«^Then  sdflter  ihe  to  try  and  ov^rctome  tMs  dificoHy^ 
remove  this  barrier." 

"  It  wfll  be  in  vain,  sir  ,*  yt>u  Wdnld  strive  in  vafn.'*^ 

*^Not  sof  decUre  it-^say  in  what  it  cotksists — ahd,  be- 
lieve me,  if  such  talenta  as  are  mine,  such  toils  as  man  can 
devote,  with  such  a  reward  awaiting  him  as  that  Which  ray 
success  Wbuld  seeui^  for  me,  can  effect  an  objecC,  I  nrast 
succeed.  Speak  te  me  freely.  Miss  Cooke.  ShoW  me  this 
obstacle—** 

<*  Never !  never!  There,  at  otice,  the  dffficalty  rises.  I 
can  not,  dare  not,  reveal  it.  Ask  no  more,  I  en^reiit  jwi.  I 
should  have  foreseen  this,  and  commanded  it  oUierwise.  I 
have  suffered  your  attenlSons  too  long,  Mr.  Beanchampe : 
for  your  own  sake,  let  me  forbid  them  now.  They  caa 
never  come  to  good.     They  can  have  no^-frmtsj    Here, 
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kht6  n^dfc^cttf^  irlii<A  I  inroke  to  hO^  iM,  I  oan^  neyer 
be-" 

M8tflijf>r-^ii(y  Hot  BpeOt  ft!''  N^  ^xclftim^,  ptwionately 
catcliing  her  aplided  hand,  and  fAhAtMgy  Vf  Mfr  louder  i«- 
eent,  thd  #01^  ilpon  her  li|ii. 

*9tay,  II18S  Cb6fce!  be  ii6t  too-  haJrty— be  not  rt*  irt 
flis  deciriotf ;  I  imfJ<H*e  yofi;  for  yotfr  sake  an*  mine.  Hctt* 
me  calmly — resume  your  seat  bat  for  at  feir  momenta.  / 
will  strive  to  be  calm ;  but  only  hear  me.'^ 

He'IM  IM*  to  «  mi%  whidli  she  restrmed  iHAr  that  air 
of  fectkdt^  Agtrit/  and  f^m  eompostM  which  shown  a 
itiftd  ttiade  op  and  I'esoltite.  He  was  terribly  agKated,  in 
^  of  dl  hiil  e^rts  at  eohiposnre.  His  eyes  trembled, 
ma  his*  I^  qaivdi>ed,  tkA  Che  mfotementi  of  his  fhrme  were 
AaosI  eontidsite.  Hot  he  dso  #as  a  man  of  strong  will. 
BM  for  kto  y^Mth,  he  had  been  as  idflexffcle  as  herself.  He 
recovered  tenMdf  stMIdetitfy  i&  S))eak  to  her  in  tones  so^- 
pffci^  Mkeimt,  iM  WMl!  ^  degree  of  thonghtfofaess 
Trtfl<fli  showed  how  eoihplelteJjr  a  determined  irtB  can  con- 
trol the  utterance  even  of  eitfraOrdlnary  piassion. 

^  Heiiir  me,  Miis  Oookfe.  I  can  see  that  Uiere  is  A  roys- 
te^  AoQ«  yot  wMcfh  I  do  not  seek  to  penetrate.  Yon 
taf^  yOtfr  seerst.  Let  it  be^  so  still.  I  lote  yotf,'dceply, 
jte^onately,  ae  I  Mfer  foiu^ed  it  Was  pbssiUe  for  me  or 
stey  man  td  love,  this  passion  rendr  my  frame,  distracts 
idy  wAtA — ttake§  it  donbtfut  if  I  cotfld  endure  Ilfo  in  its 
denial.  I  hai^  Seen  yoa  Only  to  woreftSp  yon*,  liost  to  itte, 
I  lose  ftiih  Off  well  as  hope.  I  no  longer  know  my  divini- 
ties;  I  no  longer  care  for  life,  present  or"  Mure.  Do  not 
sQfqpeee  I  speak  wildly.  /  believe  all  that  I  say.  It  must 
be  as  I  say  it.  Now,  bear  me :  to  avoid  this  foto,  I  am 
willing  to  risk  many  evils — dangers  that  might  affright  the 
ordinary  man  nndet'  the  ordinary  feelings  of  man.  Tou 
spoke  the  ether  day  of  having  bat  a  single  passion,  which 
wasnot  I0V0I — " 

"Hate!"  she  interrupted  him  to  say.  Digitized  by  Google 
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*^  Hate,  it  wag — aad  that  gave  birth  to  another  not  ut! 
like  it." 

(^  Beveage !  yea,  revenge !"  sach  waa  her  second  inter- 
mption.    He  proceeded : — 

**  I  understand  something  of  this.  You  have  boou 
wroBgod.  Ton  haye  an  enemy.  I  will  seek  Urn.  I  will 
be  your  champion — die  for  yoa  if  need  be — only  tell  me 
that  yoa  will  be  mine  I" 

«  Will  you,  indeed,  do  this  ?" 

She  rose,  approached  him,  laid  her  hand  on  his  arm^  and 
looked  into  his  eyes  with  a  keen,  fixed,  fixiAg,  and  fascina- 
ting glance,  like  that  of  a  serpent  Her  tones  were  very 
low,  very  audible,  but  how  impressive !  They  sunk  not  into 
his  ear,  but  into  his  heart,  and  a  cold  thrill  followed  them 
there.  Before  he  could  reply,  however,  she  receded  from 
him,  sunk  again  into  her  seat,  and  covered  her  face  in  her 
hands.    He  approached  her.    She  waved  him  off. 

<«  Leave  me,  Mr.  Beauchampe — leave  me,  now  and  for 
ever.  I  can  not  hear  you.  I  will  not.  I  need  not  your 
help.    Yon  cam  not  revenge  me." 

^^  I  will  1  I  can  I  Your  enemy  shall  be  nunc.  I  will  pur- 
sue him  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  I    But  give  me  his  name." 

*^  No,  you  shall  not !"  she  said  with  apparent  calmness. 
'<  Thus  I  ngeot  your  offer ^— your  douUe  offer.  I  will  not 
wrong  your  generosity — your  love,  Beauchampe — by  a 
compliance  with  your  prayer.  Leave  me  now ;  and,  oh, 
come  not  to  me  again !  I  would  rather  not  see  you.  I 
feel  for  you — deeply,  sincerely — but,  no  more.  Leave  me 
now — leave  me  for  ever." 

He  sunk  on  his  knee  beside  her.  He  clasped  her  hand, 
and  carried  it  passionately  to  his  lips.  She  rose,  and  widi- 
drow  it  from  his  grasp. 

^  Rise,  Beauchampe,"  she  said,  in  subdued  but  firm  ac- 
cents. '^  Let  it  lessen  your  disappointment  to  know  that,  if 
I  could  ever  be  the  wife  of  any  man,  you  should  have  the 
profei'ence  over  all.     I  l>oliove  your  soul  to  be  noble.     I  do 
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uGi  beb'eve  yoa  wonld  be  guilty  of  a  baseness.  Believing 
Uiis,  I  will  not  abuse  your  generosity.  You  are  young. 
Tou  speak  with  the  ardor  of  youth ;  and  with  the  same 
ardor  you  feel,  for  the  moment,  the  disappointments  of 
jonth.  The  same  glow  of  feeling  will  enable  you  to  over- 
come them.  You  will  forget  me  very  soon.  Let  me  en- 
treat you,  for  your  own  sake,  to  do  so.  Henceforward,  I 
will  assist  you  in  the  effort.     I  will  not  see  you  again." 

A  burst  of  passionate  deprecation  and  appeal  answered 
this  solemn  assurance,  but  did  not  affect  her  decision.  He 
rose,  again  endeavored  to  grasp  and  detain  her  hand,  but 
she  broke  away  with  less  dignity  of  movement  than  usual ; 
and,  had  not  the  eyes  of  the  youth  been  blinded  by  his  own 
weaknesses,  he  might  have  seen  the  big  tear  in  hers,  whicli 
^e  fled  precipitately  only  to  conceal. 


TE- 
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From  this  period  Mis8  Oooke  stadiously  withhel'l  ber 
presence  from  the  eyes  of  her  infatQated  lover.  In  vain  did 
he  retam  day  after  day  to  h^r  dwelling.  His  only  recep- 
tion was  accorded  by  the  mother,  whose  garrulity  was  cm- 
siderably  lessened  in  the  feeling  of  disappointment  which 
the  course  of  her  daughter  necessarily  inspired  in  her  mind. 
She  had  had  her  own  plans,  which,  as  she  knew  the  firm- 
ness of  her  daughter's  character,  she  could  not  but  be  con- 
vinced were  effectually  baffled.  To  her  Beauchampe  de- 
clared himself,  but  from  her  he  received  no  encouragement 
except  that  which  was  contained  in  her  own  consent,  which, 
as  he  had  already  discovered,  did  not  by  any  means  imply 
that  of  the  one  object  whose  consent  was  everything.  The 
old  woman  pleaded  in  secret  the  passion  of  the  young  man, 
but  she  pleaded  fruitlessly.  Her  petition  became  modified 
into  one  soliciting  only  her  daughter's  consent  to  receive 
him  as  before ;  and  to  induce  this  consent  the  more  readily, 
Beauchampe  pledged  himself  not  to  renew  the  subject  of 
love. 

But  Anna  Oooke  now  knew  the  value  of  such  pledges. 
She  also  knew,  by  this  time,  the  danger  to  herself  of  again 
meeting  with  one  whose  talents  and  worth  she  had  already 
learned  to  admire.  The  feeling  of  prudence  grew  stronger 
as  her  impressions  in  his  favor  were  increased.     This  con 
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MK^tkift  cff  ^si^t^  is  Mt  of  tc/ttoAtM  tftt^HitiiB,  But 
Ae  position  of  Anna  Cooke  was  not  only  painful  but  a 
peeidfao*  (me.  To  sitirdi  ber  affections  to  becoine  inyolved 
vHh  Be^neliaBipe  wais  o^  to  increase  her  difficulties  and 
mttftifleaUons.  8b6  felt  tbat  it  wotdd  b^  dishonorable  to 
iecepi  him  ad  a  hiiflt)ttad  iHthoiit  revealing  her  sectet,  atid 
that  i^vealed,  It  would  be  refrjr  donbtful  whether  he  would 
be  So  willing  to  Uke  heir^  ^  his  wife.  This  was  a  dHehima 
irhieh  she  sfatonllly  (esttM  to  encounter. 

We  do  not  ^,  thit  dhfe  did  not  also  share  in  those  feel- 
if^  of  disa^iypeintMeilt  stnd  denial  uhder  which  Beanch^rapc 
B«f  gf%afly  Wfffeted.  Th€l  rttdfie^  mcr^ased  Upon  her  cotiti- 
Ummte,  tod  sbfflfeiiea  ite  Cdstomary  severity.  She  fdt  the 
teftef  ^iM&ton#  df  Uei!'  nii^d  flit^kerin^  like  some  sinking 
eaadle^M^,  kaS  gi^iHti^  daily  niorel  fe^blei  under  the  aii 
tagonist  feeling  of  another  of  very  different  character. 
Tke  d#Miki  eif  hiHd  and  vebgetiffcef  whi<A  for  five  jetitn  had 
bM,  boW^Vef  MtitefUl  tb  hei^  k^rt,  a  tourc6  of  stren^h 
t^  h^  &i^e,  gteW  nifflQf  lets  vivid,  and  less  po#erfttI 
^9^  h^  imfeigin^ttdn ;  and,  hopeless  as  she  t^a^  of  love, 
«« liWttWea  le«t  fh*  tfthei^  jislsioits  ^ich,  ho^evei*  stfaiige- 
ly,  tifltd  yirtciftd  het  eHoIiUj^  for  so  long  a  time,  should  abandotf 

T6t  inffl  k  neittT^  to  thmt  of  Anna  Cooke,  some  strong 
ftwd  Was  ri^desAary.  THerte  ttust  be  some  ^ay  to  exercise 
dM  endfi^Dy  t&6^  dcf^  d^sii^  and  eaf^nest  sptritings  of  her 
iAid,  wWeh  ddfe  th)4ld  Aaddferi  aid  dtefetroy  hei*.  It  bri^ 
Bim  fleee*atf  td  f  e«ffl  her  htites,  t6  rehew  her  Vow^  and 
pHifeffs  of  fetogtWrfae;  td  cbtic^tffitte  h6t  thoughts  anew 
M  flie  blo6dy  ifsUsAfyit)  \thidh  she  had  so  loiig  meditated  in 
secret 

Bttf  QAs  #to  no  en^iy  task.  The  image  of  Beatichiampe 
mit  be#weefr  IM^  ey^  lliid  thfdt  of  the  one  iddtM  whose 
^t^ctioti  ddM  sh(^  bought.  The  lioble,  generous,  de- 
voted COtintetenc^  of  ^i^  one,  half  obliterated  t^e  wily, 
MMbt^M  'tiBkffi  6f  the  <rtlher.    The  perpetual  pleadings 
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of  the  mother  G<mtributed  to  present  this  oostaele  to  her 
mind. 

To  esci^pe  from  this  latter  aanojaiice,  and,  if  possible, 
evade  the  impression,  whioh,  in  softening  her  feelings,  had 
obliterated  some  of  her  hates,  she  renewed  a  practioe 
which  she  had  for  some  time  neglected.  She  might  be 
seen  every  morning  stealing  from  the  cottage  and  taking 
her  way  to  the  cover  of  the  a^jaoent  forests.  Here,  hid- 
den from  all  eyes,  she  buried  herself  in  the  religions  sc^ 
tnde.  What  feelings  filled  her  heart,  what  fiEmciee  vexed 
her  mind,  what  striving  forms  of  love  and  hate,  conflicted 
in  her  fieuicy,  we  may  perhaps  coDJectnre ;  bat  there,  alone, 
save  with  the  images  of  her  thooght,  she  wasted  the  vacant 
hours ;  drawing  her  soul's  strength  from  that  bitter  weed 
of  hate,  the  worst  moral  poison  which  the  immortal  soul 
can  ever  cherish. 

With  Beauchampe  the  sorrow  was  not  loss,  and  there 
was  less  to  strengthen ;  but  that  little  was-  not  of  so  dan- 
gerous  a  quality.  He  felt  the  pai^  of  denial,  bat  the  bit- 
terness of  hate  had  never  yet  blighted  the  young,  greem 
leaves  of  his  youthful  affections.  He  was  unhappy,  bat 
not  desperate.  Still  he  could  not  but  see,  in  the  coarse 
taken  by  Anna  Cooke,  a  character  of  strength  and  inflex- 
ibility, which  rendered  all  prospects  of  future  success, 
which  looked  to  her,  extremely  doubtful.  Th^re  had  been 
no  relaxing  in  her  rigor.  The  mother,  whose  own  sym- 
pathy with  his  cause  was  sufficiently  obvious,  had  shown 
its  hopelessness,  even  when  she  most  encouraged  him  to 
persevere.  Perseverance  had  taught  him  the  rest  of  a  hard 
lesson — and  the  young  lover,  in  his  first  love,  now  trembled 
to  find  himself  alone ! 

AloixQ !  and  such  a  loneliness.  The  affections  of  mother 
and  sisters  no  longer  offered  solace  or  companionship  to  his 
heart.  They  no  longer  spoke  to  his  affections.  Their 
words  fell  upon  his  ears  only  to  startle  and  annoy ;  their 
gcatie  smiles  were  only  so  many  gleams  of  cold,  mocking 
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moonKght  scattered  along  the  dreaiy  seas  of  passion  in 
his  soul.  He  felt  that  he  could  not  live  after  this  fiuhion, 
for  he  had  still  a  hope — a  hope  jott  sufficiently  large  to 
keep  him  doubtfdl.  Anna  Oooke  had  declared  that  her 
Bcrnples  were  not  to  him.  The  bar  which  severed  her  firom 
him  was  that  which  severed  her  from  man.  But  for  that — 
such  was  her  own  assnrance — **  he  shonld  be  preferred  to 
all  others  whom  she  knew." 

That  bar !  What  was  it  ?  Beanchampe  was  not  snffi- 
ciently  experienced  in  the  history  of  the  passions,  to  con- 
jecture what  that  obstacle  might  be.  He  fancied,  at  tiie 
utmost,  that  her  affections  might  hare  been  slighted ;  he 
knew — but  chiefly  from  books  which  are  not  always  cor- 
rect in  such  matters — that  women  did  not  nsaally  for^ve 
such  an  offence.  Betrothed,  she  might  have  been  deserted 
— perhaps  with  insult — and  this,  he  readily  thought,  might 
amply  justify  the  fierce  spirit  of  vengeance  which  she 
breathed.  Or,  it  might  be  that  she  had  been  bom  to  for- 
tune, and  had  been  wronged  and  robbed,  by  some  wily  vil- 
lain, of  her  possessions.  Something  of  this  he  fancied  ho 
had  gathered  from  the  garrulons  details  of  the  mother. 

But,  even  were  these  conjectures  true,  still  there  was 
nothing  in  them  to  establish  such  a  barrier  as  Anna  Oooke 
insisted  on,  between  his  passion  and  herself.  Blinded  as 
he  was  by  his  preference,  and,  in  his  own  simple  innocence 
of  heart)  overlooking  the  only  reasonable  mode  by  which 
such  a  mystery  could  be  solved,  the  truly  wretched  youth 
became  hourly  more  so.  Failing  to  find  his  way  to  her 
presence,  he  resorted  to  that  process  of  pen,  ink,  and  paper^ 
which  the  Heloise  of  Pope  insists  was  designed  by  Heaven 
expressly  for  the  use  of  such  wretches  as  Beanchampe  and 
herself,  and  his  soul  poured  itself  forth  upon  his  sheet  with 
all  tile  burning  effluence  of  the  most  untameable  afi^tion. 
Page  after  page  grew  beneath  his  hands — every  line  a  keen 
arrow  from  the  bended  bow  of  passion,  and  shot  directly 
at  me  heart.    To  borrow  the  phraseology  of  the  old  Spanr 
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i^h  ta^Ahers  of  Hbe  f^^tiUp  aUto,  if  kw  teao:?  v:^  li^  jp^per, 
the  b&^  of  Ua  words  diie4  it  as  soon.  Beauchfimpe  8poko 
froQi  hip  Mul  wd  it  ponetratod  to  hers.  But  tiiaogh  she 
feU  a^d  suffer^dj  she  waa  wwoyjad.  H^r  leply  wf^  fino 
and  cbojraiotori/rtic  :-rr 

<«  ^Ud  yowg  ww«  JieaF^  id^q  and  be  ,happ7-  De|iart 
from  this  place ;  seek  me,  see  m^,  thjok  of  me,  no  mom ! 
Why  aho^d  jm  ^mi^  a  deetjipy  like  jyine  ?  Qbe^  j^ur 
0]9^.  It  calls  joii  .^Isewl^ere.  If  it  be  jmt  po  ypu,  f 09T8 
wAl  be  lofty  and  honorable;  if  apt,  at  least;  it  ^11  ^pa^ 
you  any  partiqipaticKQ  in  mi^  90  t^broary  ^  is  mine,  Go^  I 
i^aplore  you,  ^  cefise  to  Qodu^  the  anguiah  w;hich  you  3till 
inftict  Go,  fcrget  ipe,  and  l>e  liappy.  Ye^t,  if  jg^ot^  tftk^ 
pith  you  as  th^  saddest  coo3ojlAtioi^  I  ican  giye,  th^e  ^y^fiu- 
i;aac6  that  you  leave  behind  you  a  greater  a^ffepriog  than 
you  beai*  away.  Jf>  as  you  ;t^  me,  the  arroiir  rankle  in 
your  ^€^t,  believe  me  Ijjere  is  an  ever-burning  fire  wUfkok 
encir(d^s  iiane.  I  have  notevep  the  ^resoYirce  of  the  pcpr- 
pion,  .not,  at  least,  until  my  '  desperate  japg'  has  done  its 
work  on  ^Oithier  bra,u;i  than  my  qw7;i.  Tk^^9  i^d^^d,  |Jb^ ' 
r^^iedy  were  ^asy ;  ft  all  eyefuls  where  Ufe  depeuds  upon 
resolutian,  oijie  (^  .coiUDt  its  .aUotjted  ipinptes  w  tl^Q  W^cu- 
lation^  of  a  drowiiy  pulse.  Ouce  iQoi:e,  ;%oble  jmng  v^Wf 
I  thAuk  you ;  j^^cp  flaore  1  impbre  you  to  ^^^.  I  wilj 
not  send  y,o\i  wy  y^saiugp — I  will  not  ie«^(|^^  70W 
sf^eily  by  a  pj»yer  of  paiip^e.  Yet,  I  ooulij  prpy  for  ypp^ 
^etauohaiffipe.  I  believe  yoM  worthy  of  jthe  bleps^ng^^  and 
perbaf)p  you  would  not  b^  iiyured  by  tjb^e  prayer,  of  (^  a^ 
^epol^te  as  I  ;pi !" 

TIus  letter,  so  ^  icom  baJQSiAg  his  a^rdor,  wi^  oaloj^l^A^ 
to  inorease  i;t.  Qe  hurried  ouce  more  fc)  the  dweUi;»g  0/ 
Krs.  Goi^e ;  but  only  to  meet  a  repulse. 

"  Tell  him,  I  can  not  and  will  not  see  him  I"  w^  jth^ 
infleziiUe  reply ;  and  the  mother  ^as  not  unsensible  to  die 
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Mtntth  Jv;bH^  fiimk  ^  mqestio  wbI  «p4  f<i4nn  of  :tb^ 

wm46,  jKifliro^lj  c<Mi8cJ4>ai  of  lu0  i^owic,  q^ke  imQODa«io«B 
gf  iu>7  obiiaQt.  The  n^xt,  ili^iki^g  his  gw  witb  bw  by  w^j 
W  <$p<4og79  be  |wmm4  Ib  iba  0Wi9  nwAfir.  i4i4  tiuia  for 
tPQ  dajs  mvre. 

SfiMw^^lui^  «QM  AMWliMcd  Jpiy  this .  to 
gave  way  to  one  of  a  m^xe  ooattf>ptotive  fob^raotar ;  M 
tiie  shadows  of  the  forest  were  even  more  congenial  to  the 
.fy^imkie  ^k§n  iib»  4eqpc»w(e.  Tbef  affwrded  km  the 
nfy  wiobKtm  90d  Qwipfmonshjip  wbich  be  wt^  in  ^thir 
/of  M9  moods.  S^  1^  wMder«4,  givii^  bioMHiIf  Bp  Aq  Ifc0 
4^re«Ejr  /cwirictiop  ipbifib  ^Wiii)p  ei^i]7  Ji^oimg  naaVi  Ji^snt 
^boD  flrst  toviog,  jhe  mem»  to  Iqy»  }n  iwte>,fm4  vih^n  Ae 
pw  .<^  bope  f3im$»  «et  j^r  tf 99  &¥r  ^ye^r;  a(i4  heQCffi)rAL« 
^Artjb  jprup  little  m^f^  tbm  «  i^Iim^  ^f  tcwbe— tihe  qokma 
i^Tpm^s^  /ip4  tb9  fi^iMd  mntldtoie,  iii  i^o^t  Mm  <l^<ml^ 
jljkipB^  wUjy^,  m^or  Mch  gt  Us  df^i^eptivi^  flow«^,  fiaxi^  mad 
fmn,  ,$ja4  W^y  ^  >4urbci]r»4  hi  the  4>rm  of  ipput,  Mi 
imsp,  1^4  yif^T^jmij  %f>  4^r,t  for4h  upon  wj  tboqgbtleqB 
iiM4  tbBt  ii(oi)p9  tfi  fim^  tk»  homtf  lof  wbiipb  their  wgbk 
My  be  heM  tl^  im^. 

B^  it  WW  /lot  )3qaw)bm#e>  ^ettABj,  M  4/ina  0«okP 
{^  (Iftpetodt  toicifmpe  ffpm  h^f^  Ib  vpyiA  h^d^he  striyei^ 
iQ  99f^  hyn  ftppjt.  ]S9  w^fi  m^  npt  ta  1^  pav/^  Mvk 
|h^  fvenU  To  99«»fie  bim— p^b^P^  dreading  thot  Imr 
strefi^  mgbt  tfitHy  9i  «wie  «MWiieot»  t^  fmai  bis  pr^er 
la  Aee  wd  sy^  iH^tjj^  b^»M4  4re(4  lo^  tor  motb^'s  flW- 
etfint  pleading  in  behalf  ^  tor  6pit<>r — eib^  fled  from  tto 
bmpe,  apd,  9^  w.^  baye  seen,  rtpje  aw^^y,  iinj  by  d^y,  to 
lonely  places,  dark,  fj^ogmj,  »^  tafig^  SQOb  OS  the 
wounded  deer  might  seek  out,  in  his  last  agonies,  in  which 
i^.^ii^aeoveft. 

We  have  seen  already  whait  b^s  boon  ihe  baMt  of  Bmih 
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ehampe  Ih  this  respect.  His  woodland  mnsiiigs  had  aofc 
been  without  profit.  Assared  now  of  &e  hopelesflsesB  ^ 
his  pursuit  from  the  stem  and  undeviating  resolation  irtdA 
the  lady  of  his  lore  had  shown,  at  every  attempt  whidi  he 
made  to  overcome  her  determination,  he,  at  length,  witkm 
heavy  heart,  concluded  to  adopt  her  counsel,  and  to  fly  frem  % 
scene  in  which  disappointment  had  humbled  him,  and  wh^re 
all  of  his  most  acute  feelings  were  kept  in  a  state  of  moot 
painliil  irritation.  But,  before  this,  he  again  addressed  her 
by  letter.    His  words  were  brief: — 

^^  I  shall  seen  leave  this  place.  I  shall  obey  yon.  Tet, 
let  me  see  you  once  more.  Vouchsafe  me  one  look  upon 
which  my  heart  may  brood  in  its  banishment.  Let  me  see 
that  dear  image — -let  me  hear  that  voice — that  vcnee  of 
such  sweet  sorrow.  Do  not  deny  me  this  prayer.  Do  not; 
for  in  leaving  you,  dearest,  but  most  relendess  woman,  I 
would  not  carry  with  me  at  the  last  moment,  to  disturb  tte 
hdier  impression  which  you  have  made  upon  my  sod,  a 
feeling  of  the  injustice  of  yours.  With  a  heart  hopekes 
and  in  the  dust,  I  implore  you.  Do  not  rcsject  my  prayv. 
Do  not  deny  me — let  me  once  more  behold  yen,  and  I  wffl 
be  then  better  prepared  to  rush  away  to  tiie  crowded  haontfl 
of  Ufe,  or  it  may  be  the  more  crowded  haunts  of  death. 
Life  and  death!  ah!  how  naturally  the  words  oome  to- 
gether. You  have  rendered  their  signification  little  in  ny 
earSi  You,  you  only.  Yet  I  ask  you  not  now  to  reverse 
the  doom.  Is  net  my  prayer  sufficiently  humble !  I  ask 
you  not  to  spare,  not  to  save  ;  only  to  soothe  4^  pangs  of 
that  departure  which  you  command,  and  which  seems  little 
less  than  death  to  me.  On  my  knees,  I  implore  you.  Let 
me  see  you  but  once — once  more — let  me  onee  more  hesr 
your  voice,  though  I  hear  nothing  after/' 

To  this,  the  answer  was  immediate,  but  the  deieminar 
iion  was  unchanged.     It  said  :  — 
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^^  I  may  teem  enrol,  bat  I  am  kind  to  yon.  Oh !  beliere 
me.  It  will  coQsole  me  imder  greater  aoffering  thftn  any 
I  can  inflict,  to  think  that  you  do  believe  me.  I  am  a 
womaa  of  wo — born  to  it — with  no  escape  from  my  dee- 
tiny.  The  sense  of  happiness,  neTertbelesa>,  is  very  strong 
within  me.  Were  it  not  impossible  that*!  could  do  yon 
wrong,  I  could  appreciate  the  generous  love  you  proffer 
me.  I  feel  that  I  could  do  it  justice.  But  terror  and  death 
attend  my  steps,  and  influence  the  fortunes  of  all  who  share 
in  mine.  I  would  save  you  from  these,  and — worse!  You 
need  not  to  be  told  that  there  are  worse  foes  to  the  proud, 
fond  heart,  than  either  death  or  terror.  Fancy  what  these 
may  be,  and  fly  from  me  as  from  one  whose  touch  is  conta- 
gion— whose  breath  is  bondage — ^whose  conditions  of  com- 
munion are  pangs,  and  trials,  and — shame !  Do  not  think 
I  speak  wildly.  No,  Beauchampe,  you  little  dream  wiUi 
what  painful  inflexibility  I  bend  myself  to  the  task  of  say 
ing  thus  much.  Spare  me  and  yourself  any  further  utter- 
ance, (to,  and  be  happy.  You  are  yet  young,  very  young. 
Perhaps  you  know  not  that  I  am  older  than  you.  Not 
much — yet  how  much.  Oh!  I  have  so  crowded  moments 
with  events — feelings,  the  events  of  the  heart — that  I  am 
grown  suddenly  old.  Old  in  youth.  I  am  like  the  tree 
you  sometimes  meet — flourishing,  green  at  the  top — while 
in  the  heart  sits  death  and  decay,  and,  perhaps,  gloomier 
tenants  beside.  These  I  can  not  escape — I  can  not  survive. 
Bat  you  have  only  one  struggle  before  you.  You  have  suf- 
fered one  disappointment.  It  will  disturb  you  for  a  while, 
but  not  distress  you  long.  You  will  find  love  where  you 
do  not  seek  it — happiness,  which  you  could  never  find  with 
me.  (to,  Beauchampe — for  your  sake,  I  deny  your  prayer. 
I  will  not  see  you.  Do  not  upbraid  me  in  your  soul,  nor  by 
yoar  lips.  Alas  !  you  know  not  how  hard  is  the  struggle, 
which  1  have,  to  say  so  much.  You  know  not  from  what  a 
bondi^e  this  struggle  saves  you.  My  words  shall  not  call 
you  back.    No  looks  of  mine  shall  beguile  you.     Be  you 
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free,  Beaaoliampe — frtfe  snd  ftappy !  If  yto  eertd  btit  gaess 
the  temptatlOD  which  I  overcome — the  vital  uses  which 
yovr  love  could  be  to  me,  and  which  t  r^jeoi,  yon  would 
thank  me — oh  !  how  fervently — ahd  bless  me — wotdd  1 
ooold  say,  how  justly!  Farewell!  tiet  ft  be  fbr  ever, 
Beaaehampe!    t^arewell!  fktreirellfor et^rT 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

THS  TEBBIBLB  SBCBBT. 

Bbauchaicpe  sat,  sad  and  sUent,  in  a  corner  of  one  loir 
eoamber  in  his  mother's  cottage.  The  family  were  all 
present.  There  was  an  expression  in  every  face  that  sym 
pathized  with  his  own.  All  were  sad  and  gloomy.  A 
painful  reserve,  so  strange  hitherto  in  that  little  family  of 
love,  oppressed  the  spirits  of  all.  They  were  aware  of  the 
little  success  which  followed  his  conrse  of  wooing.  They, 
perhaps,  did  not  regret  the  loss  so  much  as  the  disappoint- 
ment of  one  whom  they  so  much  loved.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  little  Mary  Beanchampe,  Anna  Cooke  had  not 
taken  captive  the  fancy  of  either  of  the  ladies.  Jane  posi- 
tively feared  and  disliked  her,  with  the  natural  hostility 
which  a  person  of  light  mind  always  entertains  for  one  of 
intensity  and  character.  Mrs.  Beauchampe's  objections 
were  of  another  kind ;  but  she  had  seen  too  little  of  their 
object,  and  was  too  wiUing  to  promote  her  son's  wishes,  to 
attach  much  importance  to  them.  She  had  derived  them 
rather  from  the  casual  criticisms  of  persons  en  passanip 
than  from  anything  which  she  herself  had  seen. 

It  would  have  been  no  hard  matter  for  Beauchampe,  had 
ho  been  successful  in  his  suit,  to  reconcile  all  the  parties 
to  his  maniage.  That  he  was  unhappy  in  the  rejection  of 
his  liand,  made  them  so;  and  the  feeling  was  the  more 
painrul  as  the  event  had  made  Beauchampe  determine  to 
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depart  on  tho  ensuing  day.  He  felt  the  necessity  of  doing 
so.  Active  life,  the  strifes  of  the  politician,  the  triumphs 
of  the  forum,  were  at  hand,  offering  him  alternatives,  if  not 
atonements.  In  the  whirl  of  successive  performance,  and 
in  scenes  that  demand  promptitude  of  action,  ho  felt  that  he 
could  alone  dissipate  the  spell,  or  at  least  ^ndure  its 
weight  with  dignity,  which  the  charms  of  Anna  Cooke 
had  imposed  upon  him.  His  resolution  was  declared  ac- 
cordingly. 

It  may  be  supposed  that  the  distress  of  the  little  family 
macle  the  scene  dull.  Much  wtw  said,  and  much  of  it  was 
in  the  language  of  complaint  Poor  Mary  wept  with  a 
keen  sense  of  disappointment,  more  like  that  of  her  brother 
than  any  one.  Jane  muttered  her  upbraidings  of  the 
^  scornful,  high-headed,  frowsy  Indian  Queen,  who  was  too 
Conceited  to  see  that  Orvillewas  ten  thousand  times  too 
good  a  match  for  such  as  she  ;" — while  Mrs.  Beauchampei 
with  the  usual  afflicting  phibsophy  of  age  which  has  sur* 
vlved  passion,  discoursed  largely  on  the  very  encouraging 
text  which  counsels  us  to  di*aw  our  consolation  from  our 
very  hopelessness.  Pretty  counsel,  with  a  vengeance! 
Beauchampe  thought  it  so. 

The  torturous  process  to  which  these  occasional  remarks 
and  venerable  counsels  subjected  him,  drove  him  forth  at  an 
early  hour  after  dinner.  Once  more  he  ti-aversed  the  woods 
tn  moody  meditation.  He  inly  resolved  that  he  should  see 
them  the  last  time.  With  this  resolve  he  determined  to 
pay  a  personal  visit  to  the  spot  where,  at  his  coming,  he 
had  obtained  tlie  first  sight  of  the  woman,  who,  from  that 
moment,  had  filled  his  sight  entirely.  He  followed  tho 
sinuous  course  of  the  woods,  slowly,  moodily,  chewing  the 
eud  of  sad  and  bitter  thought  alone. 

His  passion  was  in  its  subdued  phase.  There  is  a  mo- 
ment of  recoil  in  the  excited  heart,  when  the  feelings  long 
for  reposo.  There  is  a  sense  of  exhaustion — a  dread  of 
ftiriher  strife  and  excitement,  the  verv  thought  <af  which 


Mkes  00  cSiiidcler ;  aii4  Ae  €p»  em^ictioa  over  $31  wbicb 
iUt  the  mioil»i9  tlfftt  w«  ecmtd  wiUinglj  kj  ourselves  down 
in  the  Bhmij  i^aeea,  Doae  near,  m4  sleep— ^sleep  the 
long  sleep,  in  whiob  there  fu^  ao  sooh  tarturee  and  to* 
noils. 

Soeb  wece  Ibo  ieelrngs  of  Beaqcbanii^  a^d  tba»  Umgoid^ 
from  this  recoil,  in  the  overcharged  sensibilities,  he  went 
ikvlr  fari^ard»  vith  a  movewent  tiiat  denoted  qiiito  as 
much  feebleness  as  grief. 

He  was  already  buried  in  tho  thick  wood^-^he  &noied 
himself  alone — when,  suddenly,  be  hoexd  a  pistol-shot 
Be  etartedf  ^th.  a  siidden  reooUeotion  of  a  like  sound, 
whkh  h^  tttfeeted  hie  ears  on  hia  first  approadi  to  the 
!  nei|^ibovii9ed»  Ilie  eoineideiice  was  at  least  a  slitnge 


B»  n0w  determined  to  find  out  the  practitioner.  He 
paased  for  a  few  mopfient^^  and  looked  about  him.  He  was 
aot  ej^aotly  swre  of  the  quairter  whence  the  sound  proceed- 
ed; bnt  Ii0  moved  forward  oaetiottilyi  a^d  at  a  venture, 
SQddenly  he  paused!  He  discovered,  at  a  ilistanoe,  the 
(teison  of  the  very  woman  whom  he  had  been  so  long  seek- 
leg— sbe  who^  obduracy  denied  him  even  the  boon  of  a 
last  look  and  farewell  accent. 

His  first  iflipidse  wa^  to  r«sb  fonr ard«  A  second  and 
diSerent  impvlse  wa^  foraed  on  him  by  what  he  saw.  To 
hia  estopisbed  coreui  she  bore  in  her  hands  a  pistol.  He 
YaftBhed  her  while  she  loaded  it.  He  saw  her  level  it  at  a 
tiee,  and  puU  the  tri^^er  with  unhesitating  hand.  The 
bark  flew  on  every  side,  betraying,  by  the  truth  of  her 
aim,  at  a  eonsiderable  distance^  tbe  constancy  of  heir  prac- 
tice. 

Beanchampe  conld  contain  himself  no  longer.  He  now 
rwhed  forward.  A  £Mnt  cry  escaped  her  as  she  beheld 
him  She  dropped  the  pistol  by  her  side,  olasped  and  cov- 
ered bar  fMo  witb  ber  hand8»  and  8tac8^^<i  ^^  ^  ^^^ 
paces.  - 
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But,  before  Beanchampe  reached  her,  she  had  reeoveredi 
and,  picking  up  the  piatol,  she  came  forward.  H«r  eje 
sparkled  with  an  expression  which  showed  something  like 
resentment.    Her  voice  was  abnipt  and  sharp. 

"You  rush  on  your  fatel"  she  exclaimed.  "Why, 
Beanchampe,  do  you  thus  pursue  me,  and  risk  your  own 
destruction  T" 

"  At  your  hand,  it  is  weloome  I''  he  exolaimed,'taiistaking 
her  meaning. 

"  I  mean  not  thai .'"  she  replied. 

"But  you  inflict  it r 

"No!  no!''  impatiently.  "I  do  not.  I  have  prayed 
against  it — would  spare  you  that  and  every  risk ;  but  you 
will  it  otherwise!  You  rush  on  your  fate;  and  if  you 
dare,  Beauchampe — mark  me  I  if  you  dare — it  is  at  your 
option.  Heretofore,  I  have  striven  for  you^  and  against 
myself;  but  you  have  forced  yourself  upon  my  privacy— 
you  have  sought  to  fhthom  my  secrets — and  it  is  now 
necessary  that  you  should  bear  the  penalty  of  forbidden 
knowledge  !*• 

'^  Have  I  not  supplicated  you  for  these  penalties  ?  Ah ! 
what  pain — inflicted  by  your  hand — would  not  be  pleas- 
ure!" 

"You  love  me! — I  believe  you,  Beauchampe;  but  the 
secret  of  my  soul  is  the  death-blow  to  your  love !  Ah ! 
spare  me ! — even  now  I  would  have  you  spare  me.  €k> — 
leave  me  for  ever ;  press  no  farther  into  a  mystery  which 
must  shock  you  to  hear,  shame  me  to  speak,  and  leads — 
if  it  drives  you  not  hence  with  the  speed  of  terror — leads 
you  to  sorrow  and  certain  strife,  and  possibly  the  oruelest 
doom." 

"  Speak !  I  brave  all !  I  am  your  bondsman,  your  slave. 
Declare  the  service:  let  me  break  down  these  barriers 
which  divide  us." 

Ho  caught  her  hand  passionately  in  his  as  he  spoke,  and 
pressed  it  to  his  lips.    She  did  not  with'draw>it     t 
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^^Beaachampe!"  she  said,  with  solemnity,  fixing  her 
ixrky  deep-glimcing  eyes  upon  his  fkce — ^^  Beanchampe ! 
I  win  not  swear  you!  You  shall  hear  the  truth,  and 
still  be  free.  Ejiow,  then,  thai  yoo  clasp  a  dishonored 
handr 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

THE  TOW  OF  YENOEANCB. 

The  terrible  words  were  spoken.  The  effect  was  in- 
stantaneoos.  He  dropped  the  hand  which  he  had  grasped. 
A  baming  flash  crimsoned  the  face  of  the  woman ;  an  in- 
stant after,  it  was  succeeded  by  the  paleness  of  death. 

^^I  knew  it!"  she  exclaimed,  bitterly,  and  with  crael 
keenness  of  utterance.  *^I  knew  that  it  would  come  to 
this.  God !  this  is  thy  creature  man !  In  his  selfishness 
ho  destroys — in  his  selfishness  he  shames  us.  He  pries 
into  our  hearts,  to  declare  their  weakness — to  point  out 
their  spots — to  say,  ^See  how  I  can  triumph  over,  and 
trample  upon  1' " 

^^Anna!"  exclaimed  Beauchampe,  in  husky  accents — 
^^  speak  not  thus — think  not  thus.  Give  me  but  a  moment's 
time  for  thought.    I  was  not  prepared  for  this." 

The  young  man  looked  like  one  in  a  dream.  A  ghastly 
expression  marked  his  eyes.  His  lips  were  parted;  the 
muscles  of  his  mouth  were  convulsed. 

^^Nay,  sir,  it  needs  not.  Your  curiosity  is  satisfied. 
There  is  nothing  more." 

"  Yes,"  he  exclaimed,  "  there  is  1" 

"There  is!"  she  answered  promptly.  "To  clasp  the 
dishonored  hand,  and  take  from  its  grasp  the  instrument 
of  its  vengeance.  In  a  few  words,  Beauchampe,  this  hand 
can  only  be  yours  under  one  condition.    Dishonored  ihough 
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it  is,  I  tel!  you,  sir,  never  jret  did  woman  eabject  man  to 
more  tenible  conditions  as  the  price  of  her  love." 

^^  I  take  the  hand,"  he  said,  ^'  ere  the  condition  is  spoken.'* 

^  No,  Beauchainpe,  that  can  not  be.  Yon  ehail  never 
say  that  I  deceived  you.  As  I  shall  insist  on  the  Mfilment 
of  the  condition,  so  it  is  bat  &ir  Uiat  yon  be  not  hooded 
when  yon  pledge  jronrself  to  its  performance." 

She  withdrew  the  hand,  which  he  offered  to  take,  from 
his  contact. 

^^  This  dishonored  hand  is  pledged  to  vengeance  on  him 
who  blackened  it  with  shame.  Hence  its  practice  with  the 
weapon  of  death.  Hence  the  almost  daily  practice  of  the 
last  fire  years.  Here,  in  these  woods,  I  parsne  a  sort  of 
devt>tion,  where  Hate  is  Uie  deity — Tengeance  the  offidar 
ting  priest.  I  havB  consecrated  my  life  to  Uiis  <me  object. 
He  who  takes  my  hand  must  adopt  my  pledge^^mnst  de- 
vote himself  also  to  the  work  of  vengeance  t" 

He  seized  it,  and  took  the  weapon  from  its  grasp.  With 
the  pistol  lifted  to  heaven,  he  exclaimed  :^^ 

«  The  oath  I— I  am  ready  P' 

Tears  gushed  from  her  eyes.  She  spoke  in  snbdned  ac- 
cents:— 

''  Five  long  years  have  I  toiled  with  this  delusive  dream 
rf  vengeance  1  Bat  what  can  woman  do  ?  Where  can  she 
seek — how  find  her  victim?  Think  yon,  Orville  Beau- 
champe,  that  if  I  could  have  met  my  enemy,  I  would  have 
challenged  the  aid  of  man  to  do  this  work  of  retribution  t 
In  my  own  soul  was  the  strength.  There  is  no  feminine 
feebleness  of  nerve  in  this  eye  and  arm !  I  should  have 
shot  and  struck — ah!  Christ!" 

She  sunk  to  the  ground  with  a  spasm,  which  was  the  nat^ 
oral  effect  of  such  passions  working  on  such  a  temperament. 
The  desperate  youth  knelt  down  beside  her  in  an  agony  of 
equal  passion  and  apprehension.  He  drew  her  to  his  breast, 
he  glaed  his  lips  to  her  dieeks,  scarcely  consdous  that  she 
was  lifeless  all  the  while.  ogtized  by  Google 
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Hor  8W00D,  however,  was  momentary  only.  She  recov 
cred  OTon  while  he  was  olaying  the  madman  in  his  fond- 
ness. 

Refusing  his  assistance,  and  pushing  him  fram  her,  she 
staggered  up,  exclaimed,  in  piercing,  trembling  accents: — 

"  What  have  I  done  ?  what  have  I  said  ?*' 

^^  Given  me  happiness,  dearest,''  he  replied,  attempting 
to  take  her  hand. 

''No,  Beauchampe,'^  she  answered,  ''let  me  understand 
myself  before  I  seek  to  understand  you.  I  am  scarcely 
able,  though !" — and,  as  she  spoke,  she  pressed  her  httnds 
upon  her  eyes  with  an  expression  of  pain. 

"  You  are  still  sick !"  he  observed  apprehensively. 

"  I  am  in  pain,  Beauchampe,  not  sick.  I  am  used  to 
these  spasms.  Do  not  let  them  alarm  you.  They  are  not 
deadly,  and,  if  they  were,  I  should  not  consider  them  dan- 
gerous. I  know  not  well  what  I  have  said  to  you,  Beau- 
champe, before  this  pain ;  but  as  I  never  have  Uiese  attacks 
unless  the  agony  of  mind  becomes  too  intense  for  one  to 
bear  and  live,  I  conclude  that  I  have  told  you  all.  You 
know  my  secret — my  shame !" 

"  I  know  that  you  are  the  noblest-hearted  woman  that 
ever  lived !"  he  exclaimed  rapturously. 

"  Do  not  mock  me,  Beauchampe,"  she  answered  mildly. 
"  Speak  not  in  language  of  such  extravagance.  You  can 
not  speak  too  soberly  for  my  ears,  you  can  not  think  too 
soberly  for  your  own  good.  You  have  heard  my  secret. 
You  have  forced  me  to  declare  my  shame  I  You  had  no 
right  to  this  secret.  Was  it  not  enough  that  I  told  you 
that  the  barrier  was  impassable  between  us  ?  Did  I  not 
swear  it  solemnly  ?" 

"  It  is  not  impassable." 

"Itisr 

^'  No !"  he  exclaimed  with  looks  and  accents  equally  de* 
cisive,  "this  is  no  barrier.  You  have  been  wronged — 
your  confidence  has  been  abused.    That  I  understand.     I 
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care  not  to  kuov  more.  I  believe  70a  to  be  all  that  is 
pare  and  honorable  now ;  and,  in  this  faith,  I  am  all  yours. 
In  this  faith  I  pray  you  to  be  mine." 

•*  Bocauchampe,  this  is  not  all !  Mere  love,  though  it  be 
such  as  yours — simple  faith,  though  so  generous  and  con- 
fiding— these  do  not  suffice.  The  food  is  sweet,  but  it  has 
little  nutriment.  My  soul  is  already  familiar  with  higher 
stimulants.  It  needs  them — it  can  not  do  without  tliem. 
I  do  not  ask  the  man  who  makes  me  his  wife,  to  believe 
only  that  I  can  be  true  to  him — and  will! — I  demand 
something  more  than  a  confidence  like  this,  Beauchampe : 
my  husband  must  avenge  my  dishonor.  This  is  the  condi- 
tion of  my  hand.  Dishonored  as  it  is,  it  has  a  heavy  price. 
He  must  devote  his  life  to  the  work  of  retribution.  To 
this  he  must  swear  himself." 

"  I  am  already  sworn  to  it.  The  moment  which  revealed 
your  wrong,  bound  me  as  your  avenger.  You  shall  only 
point  to  your  enemy — " 

^^  Ah,  Beauchampe,  could  I  have  done  so,  I  should  not 
have  needed  to  stain  your  hands  with  his  blood.  But  he 
eludes  my  sight.  I  hear  nowhere  of  him.  He  is  as  if  he 
had  never  been. 

^^  His  name !"  said  Beauchampe. 

"  You  shall  know  all,''  she  replied,  motioning  him  to  a 
«jeat  beside  her  on  the  trunk  of  a  fallen  tree.  "  You  shall 
know  all,  Beauchampe,  from  first  to  last.  It  is  due  to  you 
that  nothing  should  be  withheld.'' 

"Spare  yourself,  dearest,"  said  Beauchampe  tenderly. 
'*  Tell  me  nothing,  I  implore  you,  but  the  name  of  your 
enemy,  and  what  may  be  necessary  for  the  work  of  ven- 
geance." 

"  I  will  tell  you  (M.  It  is  my  pride  that  I  should  not 
spare  myself.  It  is  due  to  my  present  self  to  show  that  I 
am  not  blind  to  the  weaknesses  of  my  former  nature.  It 
is  due  to  what  I  am,  to  convince  you  that  I  can  never  ogair 
be  what  I  have  been.     O  Beauchampe !  I  have  meditated 
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oftea  and  sadly,  since  I  hare  known  you,  the  necessity  of 
making  this  revelation.  At  oar  first  mooting,  ay  heart 
said  to  myself,  <  The  love  by  which  I  was  betrayed  has  at 
length  sent  me  aa  avenger !'  I  saw  it  in  your  instant 
glances — in  the  generous  earnestness  of  your  looks  and 
tones — in  the  fervent  expression  of  your  eye — in  the 
frank,  impetuous  nature  of  your  soul !  But  I  said  to  my- 
self:— 

^^  ^  I  will  deny  myself  this  avenger.  I  will  reject  the  in* 
stinct  tiiat  tells  me  he  is  sent  as  one.  Why  should  I  iavoWe 
this  noble  young  man  in  a  &te  so  desperate  and  sad  aa 
mine  ?  It  shall  not  be !'  With  this  resolve,  I  strove  against 
you.  Nay,  Beauehampe,  I  confess  to  you  farther,  .that, 
even  when  my  will  strove  most  against  you,  my  heart  was 
most  earnest  in  your  favor.  With  my  increasing  regard 
for  you,  grew  my  reluctance  to  involve  you  in  my  doom. 
The  conflict  was  close  and  trying ;  and  then,  when  the  strife 
in  my  mind  was  greatest,  I  meditated  what  I  should  reveal 
to  you.  I  went  over  that  long  and  cruel  mem<H*y  in  the 
deep  silenoe  of  these  woods — in  the  deeper  silence  of  mid- 
night in  my  chamber :  I  could  not  escape  fi'om  the  stem 
necessity  which  compelled  the  remembrance  of  diose  mo- 
ments of  bitterness  and  shame.  By  frequent  recall,  they 
haye  been  revived  in  all  their  burning  fi*eshness;  every 
art  of  the  tmitor — the  blind  steps  by  which  I  fell — tlie 
miserable  mockeries  which  deluded  me — and  the  shamo 
which,  like  a  lurid  cloud,  dusk  and  fiery,  has  ever  since 
hung  before  my  eyes !  All  this  I  can  relate — his  crime 
and  my  folly — nor  omit  one  fx^action  which  is  necessary  to 
the  truth." 

^  But  why  tell  all  this,  dearest  ?  Let  it  be  forgotten — 
let  all  be  forgotten,  except  the  name  of  the  villain  whom  it 
is  allotted  me  to  destroy." 

"  Forgotten  ?  It  can  not  be  forgotten !  Nay,  more,  it  is 
a  duty  to  remember  it,  that  the  vengeance  may  not  sleep. 
Beauchampe,  I  have  lived  for  years  on  thi 
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Bf  re^sHittg  ttcM  im^  iselMrieB,  that  fbmi^t  wm  ftd. 
Do  ttot  perftnade  me  to  forget;  ftem.  Yoo  know  not  hoi? 
nasth  of  life  spends  on  the  soateftMee  which  thought  dd- 
ttres  ftMi  tins  copious  bat  polloted  fountiM..  Deprive  me 
of  ikifi  dnsteoanee,  and  I  peridh.  Deny  me  to  declare  all, 
and  I  can  speak  nothing.  I  can  not  ovrh  my  nature  when 
I  will ;  and  where  would  you  gather  the  ftiel  of  anger, 
sliDiid  I  barely  attf  to  yoo  that  one  Alfred  St^ens — an 
wftM  Btvaager  from  a  distMrt  oity— fbmid  me  a  eimple, 
^ain  ohtld  among  the  hills,  and,  practising  on  my  vanity, 
ovmcame  my  strengttif  This  would  serve  but  little  iti 
HMcdng  that  fierce  ftre  of  hate  within  you  which  somttimee, 
even  in  my  ewn  bosom,  bums  qirite  too  faintly  to  be  effeot- 
mi.  Mo,  no  I  you  shall  witness  the  progress  of  the  orimi- 
Mil.  You  riidl  see  hcpw  he  spun  his  web  around  my  path 
^^my  soul!— i-by  what  mousing  cunning  he  eontrtved  to 
pull  down  m  wing  whose  fteUest  ftmey,  in  those  uneonsoioiis 
Aiys,  was  above  the  mowtaias,  and  striving  ever  for  ttio 
clouds.  You  shall  see  the  daily  records  of  its  spasms, 
wIMi  my  misery  has  made.  To  feel  my  straggle,  you  must 
share  in  it  from  the  first" 

He  took  her  hand  in  his,  and  prepared  to  listen. 

<«Yo«  will  feel  my  hand  tremble,"  said  riie;  ^the  flush 
iMf  saAoe  my  cheek ;  for,  oh  t  do  net  suppose  I  toll  thm 
triewfllingly.  No!  I  can  nM help  but  tell  it.  Anhistinct, 
wtaiah  I  dare  not  disdiNiy,  commands  me  $  and  truly,  when 
I  diittk  of  tfao  instinct  wbidi  told  me  that  you  woM  cetto 
—made  yo«  known  to  me  as  the  avenger  fl^nn  the  ftrst  mo- 
ment whan  X  saw  you — and  has  thus  forced  you,  as  it  were, 
m  my  own  deepito,  opoa  my  fearAd  secret — I  almost  feel 
that  tbeve  is  a  divine^  at  least  a  fated  compulsion,  in  tho 
mood  which  now  prompts  me  to  toll  you  all.  It  is  a  neces- 
sity. I  feel  it  prevring  upon  me  as  n  duty.  It  is  like  that 
Hato  which  ooerced  tlie  ancient  mariner  into  the  report  of 
ois  mATvettoim  progress,  and  compelled  the  listener  to  heav. 
It  sMit  bo  iM ;  and  you,  BeaAchmnpe,  eta  notr-h|rtp  bat 
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hear.  A  power  beyond  mine  own  has  willed  it,  and  there- 
fore yon  are  here  now.  It  chainB  us  both.  It  wills  that  I 
should  speak,  and  speak  nothing  but  the  truth.  I  can  even 
suppress  nothing.  I  am  not  able  to  control  my  own  ntter- 
ance.  May  the  same  power  endue  me  with  the  .strength  to 
speak  the  history  of  my  bitter,  bitter  shame !" 

And,  in  truth,  Beauchampe,  like  herself,  was  under  a 
spell.  He  could  not  have  torn  himself  away  under  any 
conditions,  or  with  any  impulse.  He  was  SeistMied  to  the 
spot — not  by  her  arts,  for  she  sternly  rented  any  help  of 
art,  save  that  which  naturally  belonged  to  her  own  remark- 
able genius — not  by  the  charms  of  her  beauty,  for  her  face 
now  had  more  oi  terror  in  it  than  beaufy — not  by  any  sym- 
pathy which  might  arise  from  pity,  for,  as  be  looked  into 
the  sombre  grandeur  of  her  eyes,  and  the  stem  power  of 
soul,  and  will,  and  mind,  which  declared  itself  in  OTory 
feature  of  her  countenance,  in  every  action  of  her  form,  he 
felt  that  awe,  not  pity,  was  the  most  natural  sentiment 
which  she  inspired. 

Under  the  spell  he  sat  beside  her.  Under  a  like  spoli— 
the  imagination,  in  both,  being  the  Prospero,  the  master 
of  the  magic  wand — she  spoke.  And  how — the  first  cho- 
king efibrt  at  uttei*ance  being  overcome — how  cleariy,  sim- 
ply, sternly,  she  laid  bare  the  whole  cruel  history,  even  as 
we  have  already  told  it — nothing  suppressed,  nothing  ob- 
scured ;  no  idle  apologies  for  weakness  offered — no  excuses 
urged  in  behalf  of  sinful  impulses.  She  spared  herself  in 
nothing.  She  laid  herself  bare  to  discovery,  to  keen  analy- 
sis, to  the  qiost  critical  inspection.  (Governed,  as  she  felt 
or  fancied,  by  some  supernatural  influence,  there  was  a  ter- 
rible earnestness,  an  unequivocal  intenseness  and  diroctneep, 
in  all  she  revealed,  that  would  have  left  the  most  captious 
attorney  at  a  loss  for  Uie  opportunity  to  cross-examine. 
There  was  no  attempt  at  glosing  artifice,  at  adnnt  insinuar 
iUm  or  suggestion,  by  which  to  soften  the  darker  ccdora — 
to  i*eliove  the  doubtful— to  conceal  what  liad  been  her  real 
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errors,  weaknesses,  and  Tidous  desires.  All  the  oharaoter- 
istics  of  her  soul — its  follies,  faults,  foibles,  tices — were 
all  made  apparent :  bat  through  all,  eqnallj  apparent,  was 
tho  proud  spirit,  falling  chiefly  through  pride,  the  noble 
nature,  the  ingenuous  ambition,  the  lustrous  and  winged 
genius  I 
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THE  BETROTHAL. 

"  I  drink  of  th«  intozicBttng  cap. 
And  find  it  rapture.    Tet,  methinkt  I  fbol 
As  if  a  madmmt  mingled  with  the  tweet. 
And  dashed  it  with  a  hitter." 

What  a  hnsh  for  a  moment  Imng  uvor  the  forest  when 
she  ceased  to  speak  I 

The  story  was  ended. 

For  a  few  moments,  Beanchampe  sat  : Jimoveablo,  as  if 
slowly  recovering  from  a  spell.  Th'^a  suddenly  he  shook 
himself  free,  started  up  with  a  cry  of  mingled  joy  and  pain, 
and  clasped  her  in  his  wild  embrace. 

His  passion  had  undergone  increase,  ^e  Tas  no  longer 
master  of  his  pulses.  Her  superior  will  iiad  already  made 
itself  felt  in  all  the  sinews  of  his  soul.  Every  beat  and 
bound  of  his  heart  was  full  of  the  exquisite  fascination. 

She  extricated  herself  from  his  grasp.  Her  breathing 
came  with  effort.  She  pi^essed  her  hand  upon  her  side,  aa 
if  with  a  sudden  sense  of  pain ;  then  looked  up,  and  met 
his  eager  glance  with  eyes  which  were  so  fixed,  so  glassilj 
stem,  that  he  looked  alarmed,  and  clasped  her  hands  in 
his  own. 

She  was,  in  truth,  deadly  pale — but,  oh,  how  strong! 

"  Pear  nothing,"  she  said,  in  a  whisper ;  ''  it  is  nothing. 
I  shall  soon  be  well." 

And  a  brief  silence  ensued  between  them,  he  gazing  stiU 
with  apprehension  into  hor  eyes.  „,  ,„^^^ ,,GoogIe 
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**  Look  not  thus,  BMochampe.  I  am  bitter  now.  The 
pain  is  gona.  I  am  QH»d  to  it  It  alvajg  comes  with  any 
great  excitement,  and  this  to-day  has  be«n  a  tarnble  on». 
I  iwad  I  sbooli  not  ha^o  strength  f(Hr  it.  Tbaak  God,  it 
is  over — and — and — I  am  better  now." 

And  she  laughed  hysterically. 

Anna  Cooke  was  wonderfully  strong,  bat  she  was  yet  a 
woman.  She  had  overtasked  herself.  She  sank,  a  mo- 
ment after,  in  a  fainting-fit,  upon  the  sward. 

Beauchampe  was  terrified.  He  called  her  name,  and  re- 
ceived no  answer.  Ho  ran  off  to  a  well-remembered  brook- 
let, some  two  huadi^cd  yards  distant,  over  which  a  goord 
was  suspended  from  a  treo«.  He  kurriod  back  with  it  foil 
oi  water,  and  found  ber  feooveriog-  She  dnmk  freely, 
bathed  her  face  and  forehead  in  the  liquid,  and  felt  re- 
lieved. 

**  And  now,  Beauchampe-^  now  that  yon  have  heard  all 
— ^now  that  you  see  and  understand  tlie  full  nature  of  the 
conditions  imposed  upon  you — the  fearful  nature  of  the 
penalty — the  crime,  and  its  terrible  consequences — I  re- 
lease you  from  your  pledge!  Be  freel  Go — leave  me! 
J  would  not  havo  your  young  and  geneit>us  soul  burdened 
with  the  sting,  the  sin,  the  agony,  and  the  resolve,  of  mine !'' 

This  was  said,  how  monmAdly,  bot  with  what  sincerity ! 
—  with  that  utter  self-abandomeut  which  denotes  the  recoil 
and  the  subsidenee  of  powerful  and  now'-ej^hmisted  energies ! 

*^  Oh !  how  can  you  speak  thus !"  he  answered  reproach- 
fully. <*I  would  not  be  released.  I  ask  not  even  respite. 
Your  cause  is  mine — your  wrongs !  I  feel  them  all !  Your 
vcngeaoco— I  have  sworn  to  accomplish  it.  It  is  now  my 
passion  not  less  than  youre.  Nay,  more,  I  would  hove  you 
dismiss  it  from  ffour  soul  I  I  would  have  it  eKoluaively  my 
own!" 

^And  you  are  still  willing,  burdened  with  this  poor 
wreck  of  youth,  and  virtue,  and  beaufy — and  with  this  ter- 
rible neoesiitr  ~to  udergo  the  oonscionsness^Ae  ivorld's 
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mock — nay,  to  see  its  skixmj  pointing  finger,  and  hear  its 
▼enomoos  tongne,  as  it  matters,  while  I  pass,  Ae  cmd 
story  of  my  shame !" 

^*  I  will  make  that  story  yet  a  memorial  of  lirtixms  Ten- 
geance,  to  be  remembered  in  Kentucky  when  we  are  both 
in  the  dust !"  was  the  vehement  answer,  while  the  eyes  of 
the  speaker  flashed  fire,  and  his  hand  was  ontwared  as  if 
challenging  the  whole  world's  voice  and  ear.  He  con- 
tinned: — 

**  If  that  story  is  to  be  told  again,  Margaret  Ck>oper — 
for  so,  this  once,  will  I  call  you — it  shall  sound  as  an  omi- 
nous voice  of  terror,  speaking  doom  and  sudden  judgment 
to  the  cold-blooded  profligates  who  pride  themselves  on  the 
serpent  conquest  over  all  that  is  blessing  and  beautifid  in 
the  world's  Eden  I" 

The  tears  rolled  down  her  cheeks.  She  had  not  thus 
wept  before  —  never  once  had  such  tears  covered  her 
cheeks  even  in  the  moments  of  her  bitterest  remorse  and 
suffering. 

^^  Do  not  weep !"  he  said ;  '<  I  can  not  bear  to  see  yo« 
weep." 

^<  It  is  for  the  last  time,"  she  answered,  almost  prophet- 
ically. 

^'  What,  indeed,  had  she  to  do  with  tears  ?  They  could 
not  speak  for  passions,  and  such  an  agony  as  hers.  Then, 
timidly,  he  laid  one  hand  upon  her  wrist,  while  the  other 
crept  about  her  waist.  And  she  shuddered.  He  felt  the 
convulsive  shiver,  and  withdrew  his  grasp.  He  whis- 
pered :  — 

"  You  arc  now  to  be  mine — mine — you  remember !" 

'^  Alas !  for  you,  Beauchampe,  that  it  is  so.  It  is  not  too 
late !  You  are  still  free  to  go.  It  is  a  rdn — not  a  heart, 
that  I  can  give  you !" 

**  Be  it  80 !  The  ruin  shall  be  more  precious  to  my  soul 
than  the  gloi^  only  bom  to-day. 

^*  Leave  me  now,  Beauchampe.    Do  not  seek  mo  .again 
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natil  to-morrow.  I  would  sleep  to-day.  I  need  sleep— 
deep — more  than  anything  besides.  I  hare  not  slept  once 
Binoe  I  penned  yon  that  letter." 

<*  €k>od  Heavens !  can  it  be  possible  ?  Oh !  yon  mnst 
deep.     Shall  I  not  see  you  home  at  once  V 

^  No !  leaTe  me,  Beanchampe.  I  will  find  my  way  homo 
after  awhile.    Leave  me — will  you  not  !'* 

^^  Yes — but  Anna,  let  me  take  this  weapon.  It  is  mine 
now,  remember,  not  yours !  Here,  with  this  hour,  Anna, 
your  practice  ends — ends  with  the  necessity.*' 

**  Take  it.    Hide  it  from  my  sight." 

He  possessed  himself  of  the  pistol,  which  he  thrust  hur« 
riedly  into  his  pocket,  and  then  suddenly  embracing  and 
kissing  her,  he  cried : — 

"This,  Anna — this — seals  every  vow,  whether  of  love 
or  vengeance  !** 

She  waved  him  off,  and  as  he  disappeared  slowly,  she 
hurried  still  deeper  into  the  wood.  What  were  her  medi- 
tations there?  Who  shall  say?  They  were  entertained 
for  hours  in  deepest  silence,  were  mournful,  yet  of  uncer- 
tain character — now  marked  by  a  sense  of  relief  which  was 
momentary  only,  and  still  followed  by  a  great  cloud-liko 
doabt,  and  vague,  dark  terror  which  seemed  to  stretch  and 
spread  over  all  the  prospect. 

And  this  cloud  she  could  not  disperse — she  could  not 
penetrate.    It  was  ominous,  she  fancied,  of  her  future. 

"  Oh,  €k)d  1"  she  exclaimed, "  if  I  have  erred — if  I  have 
covered  my  soul  with  a  new  sin  in  thus  involving  this  gen- 
erous young  man  in  my  fate — in  thus  binding  his  soul  with 
mj  own  to  the  blind  fury  of  this  wild  revenge  which  I  have 
sworn.** 

Strange  that  she  should  doubt  in  this  regard.  Strange 
that  human  being  in  a  Christian  land  should  really  &ncy  for 
a  moment  that  God's  sanction  should  hallow  the  pui*poses 
of  a  bloody  vengeance.  But,  even  thus  wild  and  mistaken 
in  dieir  supposed  sanctions  are  half  the  purposes  of  hn- 
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mamty.  The  disordered  judgment,  goTemod  bj  ao  imagi- 
Qatioa  which  the  blood  baa  wrought  up  ta  deliriooa  droam 
and  excesses,  can  always  evoke  a  saoctioA  for  aU  its  jnu^ 
poses,  from  aome  teirible  demon  weariog  tho  aapeot  of 
divinity ! 

And  this  false  god  whispered  bis  enooorageneiit  and^y 
to  her  senses,  until  she  grew  satisfied^^oalmer — resolved 
'. —  confirmed  in  all  her  purposes. 

When  she  returned  home  and  met  her  mptfier^  she  saidy 
as  quietly  as  possible  ;•— 

^^Your  wishes  are  answered,  mother.  I  have  se^ 
Beauchanape.    I  have  consented  to  be  bis  wife !" 

^^  Ilave  you^  indeed,  Margarei !  Oh  1  I  am  ao  glad.  Ha 
is  such  an  excellent  young  man,  and  of  aoeh  l^  good  family* 
Oh !  you  will  be  haf^y  now,  i  know !" 

"  Happy  I"  exclaimed  the  girl  with  a  lode  of  acani,9ua- 
gkd  with  surprise.  '^  How  can  you  faacy  that  ther^  sboald 
be  happiness  for  me  ?" 

^«  And  why  not,  Maigaret  7  Who  knows  of  wbat's  dooa 
and  past  ?" 

^^  Be  knows !  I  have  told  Beaochampe  the  whole  of  a^ 
history." 

"  What !"  almost  with  a  scream.  ^^  You  don't  meaa  to 
say  that  you've  been  such  a  fool  as  to  tell  bim  about  what 
happened  at  Gharlemont — about  Alfred  Stevena!— — " 

''  AU !    I  have  withheld  nothing !" 

The  old  woman  threw  up  ber  eyes  and  hands  with  a  sort 
of  terror. 

^'  And  he  consents  to  marry  you  after  all  T' 

"  Yes !' 

"  I  don't  believe  it  will  ever  come  to  that  I  No— nal 
Men  are  not  such  flxda!  Oh !  Macgaret,  wIm*  eoiiU  pos- 
sess you  to  tell  him  ik(U  ?" 

« Truth,  justice!  I  could  do  no  lesa.  Had  I noiteU 
bim,  I  had  deserved  my  fate  I" 

She  left  the  room  aa  she  said  this,  ud  buried  to  tlia  sol 
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Hiicle  ^  tor  own.  Tto  mothef,  y/Aim  she  was  gone,  ex- 
pT«e68ed  li^p  lioitor  and  her  wonder,  i^t  what  she  deemed 
tlH)  (Matte  proceediflg  of  her  di&ugbter,  in  more  copious 
language  than  before. 

.  "  It's  jfiftt  like  her.  She  was  ahrajrs  different  fSrom  erery- 
body  etoe.  N^m  what  woman  oT  any  9ense  would  hare 
told  of  sneh  things  to  Ao  very  man  that  was  offering  her 
fttarriiige.  What  a  fool — wliat  a  fool!  If  Boanchampe 
eomes  haek,  then  he^s  the  fool!  But  hell  never  come 
agi^n.  No — no!  when  he's  cooled  off,  and  begun  to  think 
over  the  matter,  he^U  go  with  a  spar.  That  a  daughter  of 
ttine  should  be  such  a  fool.  B^t  she  donU  take  a  bit  after 
me.  All  her  foolisfanesB  comes  from  her  flither.  Cooper 
vae  a  fool  too.  Ho  was  for  ever  agoing,  a^tiiinkfng,  and 
a-Mqang,  things  different  from  everybody  else.  And  he, 
too,  would  eall  it  truth,  and  rights  and  Justice ;  as  if  any* 
body  had  any  reason  to  think  of  such  matters,  when  it's  a 
dear  ease  of  interest  and  safety  a-pinting  all  the  other 
way.  Sueh  a  fool-daughter  as  she  is  I  We'll  see  if  he 
eomes  again.  And  I  reckon  it's  her  only  chance;  and 
erven  if  she  bad  another,  with  as  good  a  man,  she'd  be  doing 
and  telling  the  same  thing  over  again.  Such  a  fool — 
mieh  a  fod !  But  111  put  on  my  bonnet,  and  go  over  and 
Bee  the  Beauchampes,  and  see  what  they've  got  to  say 
about  it." 

And  she  prepared  hers^;  but  just  as  she  was  about  to 
sally  forth,  W  daughter  reappea^d,  and  arrested  her  at 
tbe  entrance.  She  had  divined  her  mother's  purposes,  know* 
ifig  something  of  her  usual  follies. 

"  Do  not  go  to  Mrs.  Beauchampe's,  mother." 

"  And  why  not,  if  all's  true  that  you've  been  telling  me  ?" 

**  Ton  do  not  doubt  its  truth,  mother,  I  know.    Why  I 

wish  you  not  to  go.  Is  for  a  good  reason  of  my  own.    I 

must  only  repeat  that  you  must  not  go  there  now.    A  few 

days  henee,  inother,  and  only  after  some  of  them  hove  come 
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^^  All !  I  866 !  You  have  yoor  fesre  too,  Margaret,  that 
it's  all  a  flash-iQ-the-pan,  and  tbat  he'll  be  off ;  and  that^s 
the  very  reason  why  I  would  go.  We  must  clinch  the  nail 
before  it  draws." 

The  face  of  Margaret  was  full  of  in^able  scorn. 

^^  You  must  not  go,  mother.  Beauchampe  is  not  to  bo 
detained,  should  he  desire  to  depart,  by  any  argument  that 
you  can  offer ;  and  if  he  goes — well  I  I  liave  no  fear  tbat 
lie  will  go,  and  if  such  were  really  his  indinaticHi,  I  should 
be  the  first  to  encourage  it.  You  do  not  understand  either 
of  us.  Meddle  not.  You  can  make  nothing — may  mar 
everything,  and  will  certainly  mortify  me !  Wait !  The 
Beauchampes  must  now  seek  you,  not  you  them !" 

The  will  of  the  daughter  prevailed  as  usual,  though  her 
own  will  remained  a  grumbling  discontent.  Margaret, 
having  attained  her  purpose,  retired  again  to  her  chamber, 
wasting;  no  unnecessaiy  words  in  answer  to  the  growling 
dissatisfaction,  that  still  seemed  inclined  to  pursue  her. 
The  old  woman  had  set  her  mind  upon  the  visit  and  yielded 
very  reluctantly — perhaps  would  not  have  yidded  but  for 
the  threat  of  Margaret,  sternly  expressed,  that  if  she  inter- 
fered one  bit  in  the  matter,  she  would  herself  break  away 
from  the  engagemenL  The  mother  too  wdl  knew  the  im- 
pericais  nature  of  the  daughter,  not  to  feel  the  danger  of  in- 
curring her  resentment,  after  such  a  warning.  She  con- 
tented hei*8olf  with  the  reflection  that:«— 

^^  Margaret  was  a  fool  always,  and  nothing  seemed  to 
better  her  sense.  Beauchampe" — she  was  sure — ^^will 
be  certain  to  bolt  as  soon  as  he  gets  cooler  and  thinks  over 
the  matter." 

But  Beauchampe  did  not  bolt ! 

When  he  reached  home,  he  hardly  8u£Eered  himself  to 
enter  the  house,  before  he  cried  out  to  his  mother  and  sis- 
ters:— 

It's  all  settled  1    I'm  so  happy,  mother.    0  girls !  all's 
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right  I  BbaVt  leare  you  now  for  a  long  time — perbaiNi 
never,  and  wo  shall  all  be  so  happy  together," 

''  Why,  what's  the  matter,  Orville  ?  What  has  so  un- 
settled yoa  ?"  demanded  the  mother. 

*'  Do  tell  us,  brother,  what's  made  you  so  h^npj  7  What 
has  80  excited  you  ?"  demanded  Jane. 

Bat  Mary,  the  more  sagacious  as  the  more  sympathizing, 
said  at  once,  while  slie  flung  her  arms  about  the  nock  of  her 
brother; — 

'^  Ah !  I  know  ;  Anna  Cooke  has  consented  I" 

^^  She  has — she  has  I  What  a  good  gnesser.  Yon  are 
my  dear  little  sister.  Ah  I  Mary  understands  her  brother 
better  than  you  all." 

''  So !  she  has  consented  ?"  said  the  mother,  somewhat 
deliberately.  ^^And  dii  she  give  you  any  explanation, 
Orville,  of  her  previous  refusal — so  stem,  so  peremptory  ?" 

"Yes,  Orville,  how  did  she  excuse  herself?  What  ex- 
planation did  she  give  ?"  demanded  Jane. 

^'  ExplanatioL !"  exclaimed  the  brother,  a  cloud  suddenly 
covering  his  brow.  '^Ay!  she  gave  me  full — ample  ex« 
planation." 

"  Well  I  what  was  it  ?" 

'^Enough,  mother,  that  it  was  perfectly  satisfactory  to 
me.  I  am  satisfied.  Let  us  say  no  more  on  Uiat  subject. 
Tou  wUl  believe  me  when  I  teU  you  that  I  am  satisfied. 
Further,  1  do  not  mean  to  say.  She  is  now  mine!  all 
miuc !  and  I  am  happy." 

"  God  grant,  Orville,  that  it  be  so !"  answered  the  mother 
in  grave  accents.  ^^  Yet  these  so  sudden  changes,  Orville, 
are  strange  to  me,  at  least.  But  I  will  not  cloud  your  hap* 
piness  with  a  single  doubt.  I  trust  in  God  that  she  will 
bring  you  happiness,  my  son." 

"  Oh !  never  doubt,  dear  mother.  She  is  a  glorious 
creature — noble,  beautiful — all  that  should  bring  a  man 
happiness." 

Happiness  is  not  a  creature  of  wild  impulses^nd  of 
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groat  exoitemente ;  nor  Is  flie  glory  of  beamtf,  howeyer  m- 
paralleled,  nor  the  feddMtioiM  of  geniiw,  however  power- 
Ail,  the  best  guaranty  of  happiness — which  needs  sympathy, 
and  security,  above  b31  things,  and  loves  the  shade  rather 
than  the  son  ;  tongmg  for  qniet  not  turbulent  waters,  and 
rather  keeping  the  passions  in  leash,  than  goading  them  intx> 
perpetual  exercise  by  stimulating  means. 

Somehow,  Mie  wild  joy  of  Beauchampo  dtd  not  seem  to 
his  mother  tlie  best  guaranty  for  his  happiness.  There  was 
something  prescient  in  the  thoughts  of  the  old  hdy,  which 
made  her  sigh  over  the  unborn  future. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE  BBIPAU 

^  Wby,  look  you,  sir,  I  can  be  calm  as  Silence 
Ml  tlM  wbilc  nraaic  pUjw.    Strike  on,  sweet  ftimd. 
Am  mUd  aiul  moor;  at  the  beart  of  Innocenoo : 
I  prithee,  take  m j  temper.    Has  a  rii^n 
A  heat  more  modest  t" — Middlston. 

A  VAST  chuige  had  certainly  been  wFoaght,  within  a  very 
hw  hours,  in  the  moods  aad  feelings  of  Beaochampe.  He 
had  gone  forth  weary^  dispirited,  humbled,  hopeless :  he 
h&d  returned  bounding,  wild,  excited  to  enthusiastic  meas- 
ures— assured,  within  himself,  of  the  attainment  of  every 
mortal  desire  that  was  precious. 

But  we  can  not  call  him  a  happy  man — or  one,  indeed, 
whose  prospect  of  happiness  wns  very  promising*  We 
would  not  misuse  that  word,  as  we  fear  that  it  is  too  fro* 
quently  misused.  It  is  one  the  necessity  for  which  is  very 
rare  in  the  ordinary  progress  of  society  and  life.  Its  abso- 
lute significance  is  really  to  be  found  only  in  future  condi- 
tions. But  we  need  not  go  into  any  analysis  of  its  propriety 
in  common  parlance*  Enough  that  it  deludes  most  people, 
at  some  period  or  another  in  their  lives. 

Beaucbampo  sold  he  was  happy — very  happy — and  he 
believed  what  he  said,  and  his  mother  and  sisters  wished 
to  believe,  and  Mary  certainly  did  belieFo,  quite  as  fer- 
vently as  her  brother  himself.  Certainly,  if  a  man  in  a 
state  of  pleasant  delirium  may  be  considered  happy,  then 
Beaacbampp  wat  1  Digitized  by  Google 
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But  happiness  is  scarcely  consistent  with  any  very  great 
intensity  of  passion,  excited  to  sleeplessness  in  the  absorb- 
ing pursuit  of  a  single  object,  particularly  when  the  condi- 
tion of  the  conquest  implies  trials,  and  struggles,  and  fears, 
and  dangers,  the  measure  of  which  no  mind  can  compass, 
the  end  of  which  no  mind  can  foresee ! 

Beauchampe  had  won  the  consent  of  the  woman  whom 
ho  had  sought  with  all  the  intensity  of  a  first  passion.  All 
young  men  find  it  easy  to  persuade  themselves  that  such  a 
condition  must  satisfy  all  the  longings  of  the  heart. 

But  young  men  build  on  the  sands,  and  kindle  their  fires 
too  frequently  with  dry  straw,  which  biases  fearfully  at 
first,  but  dies  out,  leaves  no  warmth,  and  covers  the  land* 
scape  with  blackened  stubble  and  fine  ashes. 

Beauchampe  was  not  deceived,  in  a  single  respect,  by  or 
with  the  woman  ho  had  won.  She  was  the  very  person 
that  she  appeared  and  claimed  to  be.  She  had  concealed 
nothing  from  him  —  worn  no  mask — put  on  no  disguises — 
nay,  piercing  her  own  heart,  and  laying  bare  its  most  hid< 
den  places,  she  had  shown  him,  so  far  as  she  herself  could 
find  and  understand  them,  the  very  motives,  moods,  inter- 
ests, impulses,  of  her  soul — which  had  informed  her  ac- 
tions, and  might  inform  them  still — as,  perhaps,  no  woman 
had  ever  shown  them  to  lover  before.  If  ho  yet  laboi*ed 
under  any  delusion  in  respect  to  her,  she  was  not  the  cause 
of  it.  Her  pride,  as  well  as  just  sense  of  his  claims,  liad 
been  at  pains  to  strip  herself  of  all  things  which  might  be 
calculated  to  delude.  The  very  secret  of  her  dishonor  was 
revealed  only  because  she  was  sworn  to  honor. 

And  he  acknowledged  no  delusions.  He  was  satisfied — 
as  he  thought,  happy — and  at  first  his  joy  was  a  delirium. 
She  was  the  peerless  creature,  the  woman  among  a  world 
of  women,  such  as  he  had  thought  her  at  first. 

But  we  can  not  govern  or  restrain  the  imperious  thought 
which  works  its  way  in  the  brain  and  soul,  secretly,  even 
as  the  mole  in  the  garden ;  and  we  never  droam  of  what  is 
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going  on  below,  ovon  though  the  loveliest  flower  in  oar 
Eden  is  perishing  at  the  roots. 

After  a  few  days,  though  Beauchampe  still  exulted,  his 
mother  fancied  that  his  mind  seemed  jaded  and  wearied, 
his  fancy  had  lost  its  wing,  his  eyes  were  heavy,  yet  wan- 
dering. He  himself  was  quite  unconscious  of  tiiese  exter- 
nal shows  of  the  secret  nature,  but  he  too  had  a  ccmsdous- 
ness  which  disturbed  his  imagination.  The  very  fact  that 
his  betrothal  was  so  unlike  that  of  any  man  of  whom  he 
had  ever  heard  or  read — that  it  was  under  such  conditions 
— compeUed  his  thought  to  a  serious  yet  vague  exercise  of 
study,  such  as  did  not  well  comport  with  the  unreasoning 
confidence  which,  perhaps,  marks  the  presence  of  the  most 
happy  sort  of  love.  Still,  as  yet,  he  did  not  exactly  reason 
on  the  subject.  He  could  not.  The  mind  was  exerting 
itself  through  the  imagination,  experimentally,  as  it  were, 
sending  out  feelers  into  this  or  that  region  of  the  brain — 
sounding  them — then  vrithdrawing,  to  touch  some  other 
place. 

The  effect  was,  to  bring  into  the  otherwise  bright  atmo- 
sphere which  surrounded  him  the  perpetual  presence  of  one 
small  but  dark  and  threatening  cloud.  He  rubbed  his  eyes, 
but  it  was  there.  He  looked  away,  but,  when  he  turned 
his  glance  again  upon  the  spot,  it  remained^  steady  and 
threatening  as  before. 

Was  there  a  Fate  hidden  in  that  cloud  ?  Did  it  contain 
the  evil  principle,  shadowing  his  progress,  or  was  it  simply 
the  presentiment  of  evil — a  benignant  warning  against  the 
dangers  yet  wrapped  in  mystery?  Was  it  the  ominous 
sign  of  tiiat  fierce  condition  of  hate  which  had  been  pre- 
scribed to  him  as  the  condition  of  love  ?  Could  Love  pre- 
scribe such  a  condition — require  such  a  sacrifice?  Was 
it  possible  for  that  meek  sentiment — so  holy,  so  certainly 
from  heaven — so  celestial  an  element  in  the  economy  of 
heaven — was  it  possible  for  such  a  sentiment  so  openly  to 
toil  in  behalf  of  its  most  deadly  antipathy  ?    Lovejaboring 
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for  H:ic\  \t  wen  might  biteg  a  cloud  into  fbe  moral  at- 
mosphv^ro  cV  .^muchampe's  soul,  when  he  thought  of  those 
eondttioii3. 

And  yet  Anna  Oooke  had  reallj  learned  to  low  Beau- 
;5hampe.  There  is  nothing  e<Hitradictorj  or  strange  in 
thist  We  have  }«inted  badly,  unless  the  reader  is  pre- 
}>ared  for  sueh  a  seeming  eaprioe  in  her  character  as  this. 
She  is,  whatfever  may  be  her  boast,  scarcely  wiser  than 
when  she  was  eighteen.  All  enthusiasm  and  earnestness, 
she  was  all  confidence  then.  She  is  so  still.  Her  impres- 
dioBS  are  sudden  and  decided.  She  sees  that  Beau^ampe 
is  generous  and  noUe-minded.  She  has  discerned  the  loy- 
alty of  hid  charaoler,  and  the  libendity  of  his  disposition. 
She  finds  hhn  intellectual.  His  frankness  wins  upon  her 
— his  unqualified  devotion  does  the  rest.  She  sees  in  him 
Ae  igent  of  tiiat  wild  passion  which  had  kept  goading  her 
without  profit  before ;  and  Love,  in  reality,  avails  himself 
of  a  very  simple  artifice  to  effect  his  purposes.  It  is  Love 
that  insinuates  to  her,  ^  Here  comes  your  avenger!' — and, 
deceived  by  him,  she  obeys  one  passion,  when,  at  t^e  time, 
she  really  fiwdes  she  is  tmling  in  behalf  of  its  antagonist. 

See  the  further  argument— felt,  not  e^cpressed^-^of  this 
wily  logician ! 

He  suggest  to  her  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  Beau- 
champe  will  ever  be  called  upon  to  fulfil  his  fearful  pledges. 
For,  where  is  the  betrayer  ?  For  five  years  had  the  name 
been  unspoken  in  the  ears  of  his  victim ;  for  five  years  he 
had  eluded  all  traces  of  herself  and  friends.  He  was  gone, 
as  if  he  had  not  been ;  and  the  presumption  wad  strong  that 
he  was  of  some  very  distant  region ;  that  he  would  be  very 
careful  to  avoid  that  neighborhood)  hereafter,  in  which  Ms 
crime  had  been  committed :  and  as,  in  equal  probability, 
the  lot  was  cast  which  made  this  limited  scone  the  whole 
world  of  Beauchampe's  future  life,  so  it  followed  that  they 
would  never  meet ;  that  the  trial,  to  which  she  had  sworn 
Wm,  would  never  foe  exacted;  and,  subdued  by  time>  luid 
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softeued  ia  ker  he^rt,  ihe  recoUeciioQ  would  gradoellj  &de 
from  her  memory,  aud  life  would  once  more  bo  a  progress 
of  comparative  peaoe,  and  probably  of  innocent  eiyoyment 
It  is  an  adroit,  and  not  an  infrequent  policy  of  Lore,  to 
m^e  his  ^preaches  under  the  cover  of  a  flag  which  none 
is  so  pleased  to  trample  under  foot  as  he.  He  knows  the 
usual  practices  of  war,  and  has  no  oonscientioas  scruples 
in  ihe  employment  of  an  ordinary  ruse.  The  drift  of  his 
policy  was  not  seen  by  the  mind  of  Anna  CSooke ;  bo*  it 
▼as— though  less  obvious  than  some  of  her  instincts — not 
the  less  an  instinot  Nay,  more  certainly  an  instinct,  for  it 
v«8  of  the  emotions ;  while  those  of  which  she  had  spoken 
to  Beaocdiampe  were  nothing  more  than  the  spBgestions  of 
monomania*  Her  imagination,  brooding  ever  on  Ike  same 
topic,  was  always  on  the  watch  to  convert  all  objects  into 
its  agents ;  and  never  more  rea47  ^^^^  ^^^^  Love,  ooming 
forward  with  his  suggestions,  lent  that  seeming  aid  to  his 
enemy  which  was  reaUy  intended  for  his  overthrow.  It 
vas  only  when  she  had  become  the  wife  of  Beancbampe 
that  she  became  aware  of  the  true  nature  of  thoao  feelings 
vhich  had  brought  about  her  marriage.  It  was  after  the 
tie  was  indissokbly  knit — after  he  had  pressed  his  lipe  to 
hen  with  a  husband's  kiss — that  she  was  made  conscious 
of  the  danger  to  herself  from  the  performance  of  the  condi- 
tions to  which  he  was  pledged.  The  toax  of  bit  danger 
first  taught  her  that  it  was  lovo,  and  not  the  mere  passion 
for  revenge,  which  had  wrought  wi&in  her  from  the  mo* 
ment  when  she  first  met  him.  The  moment  she  reflected 
npon  ihe  risk  of  life  to  which  he  was  sworn,  that  moment 
awakened  in  her  bosom  the  fiidl  appreciation  of  his  worth. 
Then,  instead  of  urging  upon  him  the  subject  of  his  oath, 
ahe  shuddered  but  to  think  upon  it ;  and,  in  her  prayers — 
tor  she  suddenly  had  learned  to  pnj — she  im|4ored  that 
the  trial  might  he  qpiared  him,  to  which,  previously,  her 
whole  soul  had  entirely  been  surrendered.  r^^^^i^ 
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Bat  she  prajed  in  yain — possibly  because  she  had  learned 
to  pray  so  lately.  Ah !  how  easy  would  be  all  lessons  of 
good — how  easy  of  attainment  and  of  retention — did  we 
only  learn  to  pray  sufficiently  soon  !  The  habit  of  prayer 
is  so  syre  tointhico  i^axaSai^  an^  humility  is,  after  all,  and 
before  all,  one  of  the  most  certain  sources  of  that  dirine 
strength,  arising  from  love  and  justice,  which  sustains  the 
otherwise  falling  and  fearful  world  of  our  grovelling  hu- 
manity. 

The  wife  of  Beauchampe  prayed  beside  him  while  he 
slept.  She  prayed  for  mercy.  She  prayed  against  that 
fatal  oath.  Par  better — such  was  her  thought — that  the 
criminal  should  escape  for  ever,  than  that  her  husband's 
hands  should  carry  the  dagger  of  the  avenger.  She  now, 
for  the  first  time,  recognised  the  solemn  force,  the  terrible 
emphasis,  in  the  Divine  assurance — ^^  Vengeance  is  mine  l^ 
sdth  the  Lord.  She  was  now  willing  that  the  Lord  should 
exercise  his  sovereign  right. 

But  all  this  is  premature.  This  change  in  her  heart  and 
mind  was  only  now  in  slow  and  unsuspected  progress.  It 
required  time,  the  actual  formation  of  the  new  ties,  the 
actual  exercise  of  the  feminine  duties  in  an  humble  and  as 
yet  happy  household.  Up  to  the  moment  of  her  marriage, 
there  had  been  no  chango  in  her  heart  or  its  purposes,  such 
as  moved  her  to  any  change  in  the  conditions  of  the  mar- 
riage. Far  from  it.  When,  on  the  contrary,  the  time  ap- 
proached, she  summoned  Beauchampe  to  a  private  interview 
tho  afternoon  before  the  nuptials.  They  met,,  by  appoint- 
ment, in  the  same  wood  where  the  engagement  had  been 
made.  Her  sombre  spirit  was  on  her,  wrapping  her  as  in  a 
pall ;  and,  at  his  approach,  she  said  abruptly  and  sternly : 

*^  Beauchampe,  the  time  has  come.  But  it  is  not  too 
late.  You  are  at  liberty,  even  now,  to  withdraw  from 
these  bonds.  If  you  will  it,  Beauchampe,  you  are  free 
from  this  moment,  and    shall    never  hear  reproach  of 


mme.' 
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He  rejected  the  boon  proffered  him,  with  indignant  bat 
loving  reproaches. 

**  Have  70Q  summoned  me  for  this,  Anna  ?*' 

"  No !  not  for  this  only— in  part.  It  was  dae  to  you  to 
afford  you  a  last  opportunity  of  escaping  the  terrible  condi* 
tions  upon  which  only  can  my  hand  be  given.  This,  you 
know,  was  my  oath.  It  requires  yours.  If  yon  persist  in 
claiming  my  hand  —  swear  to  avenge  its  dishonor !" 

And  she  lifted  up  her  hands  in  solemn  adjuration,  and 
he  obeyed  her ;  and  there,  in  that  silent  solitude,  he  uttered 
audibly  the  oath  to  avenge  her  shame — to  sacrifice  her 
seducer,  at  bloody  altars,  the  moment  he  should  be  found ! 

And  it  was  as  if  the  demons  of  the  air  which  had  inspired, 
trooped  round  to  receive,  the  oath  ;  for  the  sky  darkened 
above  them,  even  as  the  vow  was  uttered,  and  the  awful 
stillness  of  the  wood  was  as  if  the  spirits  were  all  listening 


^^  Enough,  Beauchampe !  It  is  done.  To-morrow  I  am 
yours  I" 

And,  with  these  words,  she  left  him — no  kiss,  no  em- 
brace, no  look  or  word  of  tenderness. 

But  ho  looked  for  none — expected  none.  It  was  not  a 
moment,  nor  were  the  moods  of  either  suitoble,  for  caresses. 
He  looked  up  at  the  cloud  as  she  went  from  sight,  and 
enveloped  in  it,  as  he  thought,  for  more  than  an  hour  he 
walked  that  wood,  his  fancies  sublimed  with  the  terrible 
oath  which  he  had  taken,  and  his  whole  soul  shadowed  as  it 
were  with  the  stately  pall  of  velvet  in  some  great  solemnity. 

The  marriage  followed  the  next  day.  The  bride  was 
calm  and  very  pale,  but  firm  and  placid.  Beauchampe's 
eye  was  eager  and  bright,  and  his  cheeks  flushed  with  hope 
and  triumph.  Ue  felt  sure  that  he  was  happy ;  and  the 
cloud  seemed  to  disappear  from  before  his  sight,  and,  for 
the  moment,  his  landscape  was  without  a  speck. 

And,  in  the  sight  of  his  joy,  the  mother  and  the  sisters 
forgot  their  apprehension ;  and  they  took  the  ^'^(jAc^^^i* 

igi  ize      y  ^ 
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hearts  a«  warmly  as  if  tbey  bad  ugy^  f<m  14)00  their  souls 
the  shadow  of  a  doabt.  But,  eveii  as  the  bridal  vow  was 
taken,  Fear  took  the  plaoe  of  Hate  in  the  soul  of  the  bride, 
aiwl  she  shuddered,  she  knew  not  why,  at  the  kiss  of  her 
husband,  which,  as  it  declared  the  warmth  of  his  passion, 
brought  up  in  dark  array  before  her  eyes  the  images  and 
evenls  of  terror  to  which  that  kiss  had  pledged  him  for 
ever! 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

THK  HOllUTMCKlir. 


**  What  a  ddkaoui  brwiih  manritgtt  itiidt  ImII^ 
Tbo  Tioleti  bed's  oot  •woetM'."— BIiddlbtov. 


■'Oh!  liutmsiMiliMppimm;  iti 
Too  exquisite  to  last    I  hncj  doads 
Already  gather  on  the  sky  of  Miss."— OU  Pknf, 

Thbt  ware  mow  mtm  a^d  wife.  Th«  bond,  for  weal  or 
Wo,  WAS  iadisMluUy  fMtoBed.  Bot^  for  the  pntent,  w% 
iDMl  not  speak  of  wo.  It  did  not  now  seem  to  tfareaten 
the  happy  hooseholdy  of  which  Beauchampe  was  now  the 
lord.  In  the  novel  jdf  of  hie  situation,  ike  enthiistastie  young 
man  lost  sight  of  days  and  weeks  and  months.  With  rery 
heppinees  be  grew  idle — the  itind  oonqvened  by  the  heart. 
Law  and  politics  were  alike  lU^tten.  He  had  no  call  to 
Iheni  at  present.  He  was  ia  a  dreaai^-^in  a  drsaoHland 
like  that  of  Eden,  in  which  toil  was  a  stranger,  and  eare, 
that  ever-intriguing  toad  was  kept  off  by  the  Ithuriel  spear 
of  plensope.  He  ooold  have  nrased  awfty  life  in  this  man- 
fter — neteronee  eonsdoas  of  the  flight  of  time-*- there, 
amid  groTOS  of  unbroken  shade,  with  the  one  companion. 
And  she — did  she  share  the  happiness  which  she  imparted  ? 
Did  the  cruel  fote  relax  in  his  persecutions  7  In  the  em- 
braces of  that  fond  young  heart,  did  she  forget  the  sting 
«nd  agony  of  the  past — did  she  lose  hers^  a  moment  in 
the  new  dream  of  a  fresh  and  better  existence  ?    ^        . 
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It  is  but  reasonable  to  suppose  that  she  did.  She  sang 
now,  and  her  voice  was  a  very  rich  and  poweiful  one — 
combining  the  soul  and  strength  of  man  with  the  sweetness 
and  freedom  of  the  bird.  While  her  voice,  in  musing 
thought,  subdued  by  humility  to  devotion,  was  full  of  a 
charming  philosophy — social  yet  imaginative  always — 
which  would  not  have  been  unworthy  of  the  lips  of  a  divine 
priestess  officiating  among  the  oaks  of  Dodona,  her  soul, 
aroused  by  the  sympathies  of  an  ear  which  she  wished  to 
please,  never  poured  forth  strains  of  such  sweet  eloquence 
and  song.  She  could  improvise  both  verse  and  music.  She 
resumed  her  pen  and  wrote  as  well  as  sang ;  and  her  verses 
gi*ew  less  and  l<»s  sombrous  daily. 

Beauchampe  was  all  happiness.  He  had  found  a  muse 
and  a  woman  in  one !  Surely,  Aey  were,  neither  of  them, 
unhappy  then  I 

But  the  fates  were  not  satisfied,  even  if  their  victims 
were  forgetful.  It  was  decreed  that  our  hero  should  be 
awakened  from  his  dream  of  happiness.  One  day  a  letter 
was  put  into  Beanchampe's  hands.  He  read  it  with  a 
cloudy  brow. 

^*  No  bad  news,  Beauchampe  ?"  was  the  remai*k  of  his 
wife,  expressed  with  some  solicitude. 

^'  Yes,"  he  answered  tenderly.  ^<  Yes,  for  I  am  Icmsed 
to  leave  you  for  awhile.    Bead." 

He  handed  her  the  letter  as  he  spoke.  She  read  as  fol- 
lows:— 

^<  Dbar  Bbauohampb: — The  campaign  has  opened  wiik 
considerable  vigor,  and  we  feel  the  want  of  you.  The 
sooner  you  come  to  the  rescue  the  better.  We  must  put 
all  our  lieutenants  into  the  field.  This  fellow,  Calvert,  is 
said  to  be  doing  execution  among  our  pigeons.    He  is  quite 

successful  on  tiie  stump.    At  O he  carried  everything 

before  him,  and  fairly  swept  Jenkins  and  Clem^s  out  of 
sight.    He  is  to  address  the  people  at  Bowlu^-Green  on 
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the  Tth,  and  yoa  must  certainly  meet  us  tliere ;  or,  shall 
I  take  yon  on  mj  way  down  7  Barnabas  comes  with  me. 
He  insists  that  we  shall  need  every  help,  and  is  decidedly 
agttish.  He  has  somehow  contrived  to  make  me  a  little 
apprehensive  that  we  have  been  too  confident,  and  ao- 
cordin^y  a  little  remiss.  Heliports  this  man,  Calvert^ 
as  a  Bort  of  giant,  and  openly  asserts  him  to  be  one  of 
Ihe  most  aUe,  popular  orators  we  have  ever  had.  Ue 
has  a  fine  voice,  excellent  manners,  is  very  fluent,  and  has 
his  arguments  at  his  finger-ends.  I  can  not  think  tiiai 
I  have  any  reason  to  fear  him  whenever  I  can  meet  with 
him  in  person.  But  this,  just  now,  is  the  difficulty.  The 
difference  between  a  young  lawyer  in  little  practice,  and 
one  with  his  hands  full,  is  something  important.  Should  I 
not  join  you  on  the  6th,  you  had  better  go  on  to  the  Green. 
He  will  be  there  by  that  time.  I  will  meet  you  there  cer- 
tainly by  the  8th ;  though  I  shall  make  an  effort  to  take  the 
stump  on  the  7th,  if  I  can.  Should  I  fail,  however,  as  is 
possiUe^  you  must  be  there  to  take  it  for  me,  and  maintain 
it  till  I  ecmt.  Barnabas  and  myself  will  then  relieve  you, 
and  finish  the  game. 

^^  Why  do  we  not  hear  from  you  ?  Whisker-Ben  said  at 
Club  last  nij^t  that  he  had  heard  some  rumor  diat  you 
were  married  or  about  to  be  married.  We  take  it  for 
granted,  however,  that  the  invention  is  his  own.  Barnabas 
flatly  denied  it,  and  even  the  pope  (his  nose,  by  the  way,  is 
thoroughly  recovered)  expressed  his  opinion  that  you  were 
no  such  ass.^  Of  course,  he  suffered  neither  his  own,  n<Nr 
my  wife,  to  hear  this  complimentary  opinion.  One  thing, 
however,  was  agreed  upon  among  us,  viz. :  that  you  were 
just  the  man,  not  only  to  do  a  foolish  thing,  but  an  impol- 
itic one ;  and  a  vote  was  carried,  nevi.  can.j  in  which  it  was 
resolved  to  inform  you  that,  in  <  the  opinion  of  this  clnb, 
marriage  is  a  valuable  consideration.'  A  word  to  the  wise, 
etc.  You  know  the  j)roverb.  Barnabas  spoke  to  this  sub- 
ject    Whisker-Ben,  too,  was  quite  eloqucmt.  Q^^What,' 
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said  he,  ^  are  the  moral  possesBions  of  a  woman  ?  I  answer, 
bank-notes,  bonds,  sound  stocks,  and  other  chases  maciian. 
Her  physical  possessions,  I  count  to  be  lands  and  negroes, 
beauty,  a  good  voice,  Ac.  His  distinction  was  recognised 
BA  the  true  one  by  everybody  but  Zauebkbaout,  who  now 
wears  the  red  hat  in  {dace  of  Finnikin.  He  thinks  that 
negroes  should  be  counted  among  the  moral  possessions, 
or,  at  least,  as  of  a  mixed  character,  moral  and  physical. 
I  will  not  trouble  you  with  more  of  the  debate  than  Ibe 
summary.  An  inquiry  was  made  into  your  qualities,  and 
the  chances  before  you,  and  you  were  then  rated,  and  found 
to  be  worth  seventy-five  thousand  dollars,  the  interest  of 
which,  at  five  per  cent.,  being  five  thousand  dollars,  it  was 
resolved  that  you  be  counselled  not  to  marry  any  woman 
whose  income  is  less.  A  certificate  of  so  much  stock  in  the 
club  will  be  despatched  you  to  assist  in  any  future  opera- 
tions ;  as  a  firiend  to  yourself,  not  less  than  to  the  club,  let 
me  exhort  you  to  give  heed  to  its  counsels.  ^  Marriage  is 
a  valuable  consideration."  Marry  no  woman  whose  in- 
come is  not  quite  as  good  as  your  own.  As  a  lawyer,  in 
tolerable  practice,  you  may  fairly  estimate  your  d^tal  at 
thirty  or  forty  thousand  dollars.  If  you  have  a  pretty 
woman  near  you,  before  you  look  at  her  again,  see  what 
she's  worth ;  and  lose  sight  of  her  as  soon  as  you  can,  un- 
less she  brings  in  a  capital  to  the  concern,  equal  to  your 
own.  Be  as  little  of  a  boy  in  these  matters  as  possible.  In 
no  other,  I  think,  are  you  likely  to  be  a  boy !  Adieu  I  If 
you  do  not  see  me  on  the  6th,  start  for  the  Green  by  the 
THk.  I  shall  surely  be  there  by  the  8th.  Barnabas  sends 
his  blessing,  nor  does  the  pope  withhold  his.  He  evidently 
thinks  less  unfavorably  of  you,  sinee  his  nose  has  been  pro- 
nounced out  of  danger.  ^^  Lovingly  yours, 
"  J.  O.  Bbauohampb,  Esq.''  "  W.  P.  Shabfb. 

The  wife  read  the  letter  slowly.    Its  contents  struck  her 
strangely.    It  had  something  in  its  tone  like  that  of  one 
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whom  she  had  beea  aoonstomed  to  bear.  The  contents  of 
it  were  nothing.  The  meaning  was  obrions  enough.  Of 
the  parties  she  knew  nothing.  But  there  was  the  senHmenl 
of  the  writ^,  whidi,  like  the  key-note  in  mnsie,  perradsd 
he  performance — not  necessarily  a  part  of  its  material,  yet 
giTiDg  a  character  of  its  own  to  the  whcde.  That  key-note 
was  not  an  elevated  one.  She  looked  np.  Her  hnsband 
had  been  obsenring  her  ooonteBanoe.  A  slight  suffusion 
flushed  her  cheek  as  her  eyes  met  his. 

''  Who  is  Mr.  W.  P.  Sharpe,"  said  she, ''  who  oonnsek 
BO  boldly,  and  I  may  add  so  selfishly  ?" 

<<  He  is  the  gentfeman  with  whom  I  studied  law — one 
of  our  best  lawyers,  a  great  pditician  and  very  distinguished 
man.  He  is  now  up  for  the  assembly,  and,  as  yon  see, 
thinks  that  I  can  promote  his  election  by  my  eloquence. 
What  think  you,  Anna  ?" 

^^  I  think  you  have  eloquence,  Beauchampe — I  should 
think  yon  would  become  a  very  popular  speaker.  You  ha^e 
boldness,  which  is  one  great  essential.  You  have  a  lively 
unagination  and  free  command  of  language,  and  your  gen- 
eral enthusiasm  would  at  least  make  you  a  very  earnest 
advocate.  There  should  be  something  in  the  cau$e — the 
occasion — no  doubt,  and " 

She  stoi^>ed. 

**  Gk)  on,"  said  he — "  what  would  you  say  ?** 

^^  That  I  should  doubt  very  much  whether  the  occasion 
ilere,"  lifting  up  the  letter — ^^  would  bo  sufficient  to  stinui- 
late  you  to  do  justice  to  yourself." 

The  youth  looked  grave.  She  noticed  the  expression, 
aad  with  more  solicitude  than  usual,  continued : — 

^<  I  tiiink  I  know  you,  Beauchampe.  It  is  no  disparage- 
ment to  you  to  Ray  I  something  wonder  how  such  people  as 
are  here  self-described  should  have  been  associates  of  yours." 

^^  Strictly  speaking  they  were  not,"  he  replied,  with 
something  of  a  blush  upon  his  face.  ^*  I  know  but  very  lit- 
tle of  them.    But  you  are  to  understand  that  there  is  exag- 
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gemtion — which  is  perhaps  the  only  idea  of  fun  that  our 
people  seem  to  hare — in  the  design  and  objects  q(  this 
clob.  It  is  a  lawyers'  society,  and  Oolond  Sharpe  insisted, 
tiie  day  that  I  graduated,  that  I  most  become  a  member. 
I  attached  no  importance  to  the  matter  either  one  way  or 
the  other,  and  rcMulily  consented.  I  confess  to  yon,  Anna, 
that  what  I  beheld,  the  only  night  when  I  did  attend  their 
orgies,  made  me  resolye,  eren  before  seeing  yon,  to  forswear 
the  fraternity.  We  do  not  sympathize,  as  yon  may  imagine. 
But  no  more,  I  fiwcy,  does  tiie  writer  of  tiiis  letter  sympa- 
thize with  them.  Colonel  Sharpe  is  willing  to  relax  a  little 
from  serions  labors,  and  he  takes  tiiis  mode  as  being  jnst  as 
good  as  any  other.  These  people  are  scarcely  more  than 
creatures  for  his  amusement." 

The  wife  looked  grave  but  said  no  more,  and  Beau- 
champo  sat  down  to  write  an  answer.  This  answer  as  may 
be  supposed,  confirmed  the  story  of  Whisker-Ben,  legiti- 
mated all  the  apprehensions  of  the  club,  and  assured  the 
writer  of  the  letter  that  his  counsels  of  ^^  moral  prudenoe" 
had  come  too  late.  He  had  not  only  wedded,  but  wedded 
without  any  reference  to  the  possessions,  such  as  had  been 
described  as  moral,  at  least  by  the  philosophers  of  the  fra- 
ternity. 

"  My  wife,"  said  the  letter  of  the  writer — "  has  beauty 
and  youth,  and  intellect — beauty  beyond  comparison — and 
a  grace  and  spirit  about  her  genius  that  seem  to  me  equally 
so.  Beyond  these,  and  her  noble  heart,  I  am  not  sure  that 
she  has  any  possessions.  I  believe  she  is  poor ;  but  really, 
until  you  suggested  the  topic,  I  never  once  thought  of  it. 
To  me,  I  assure  you,  however  heretical  the  confession  may 
seem,  I  care  not  a  straw  for  fortune.  Indeed,  I  shall  bo 
flie  better  pleased  to  discover  that  my  wife  brings  me  notii- 
ing  but  herself." 

The  letter  closed  with  the  assurance  of  tiie  writer  that 
he  should  punctually  attend  at  the  gathering,  and  do  bis 
best  to  maintain  the  cause  and  combat  of  his  friend. 
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<«  Is  fliis  Ocdoael  Sharpe  so  very  maoh  your  friend,  Beaa- 
champe  ?"  demanded  his  wife  when  he  had  read  to  her  a 
portion  of  his  letter. 

^He  has  been  friendly — has  treated  me  with  attention 
as  his  pupil — has  not  spared  his  compliments,  and  is  what 
is  called  a  fine  gentleman.  I  can  not  say  that  he  is  a  char- 
acter whom  I  nnresenredly  admire.  He  is  a  man  of  loose 
principles — lacks  faith — is  pleased  in  showing  his  skepti- 
cism oa  subjects  which  would  better  justify  yeneration ; 
and,  of  the  higher  sort  of  friendships  which  implies  a  loy- 
alty almost  akin  to  devotion,  he  is  utterly  incapable.  Seek- 
ing fliis  loyalty  in  my  friend,  I  should  not  seek  him.  But 
for  ordinary  uses — for  social  purposes — as  a  good  com- 
panion, an  intelligent  authority.  Colonel  Sharpe  would  al- 
ways be  desirable.  Tou  will  like  him,  I  think.  He  is  well 
read,  very  fluent,  and  though  he  does  not  believe  in  the 
ideals  of  the  heart  and  fancy,  he  reads  poetry  as  if  he  wrote 
it.  Yon,  who  do  write  it,  Anna,  will  think  better  of  him 
when  you  hear  him  read  it." 

^^  Do  you  know  his  wife,  Beauchampe  ?" 

(i  No — strange  to  say,  I  do  not.  I  hare  seen  her ;  die 
is  pretty,  but  it  is  said  they  do  not  live  happily  together." 

^How  many  stories  there  are  of  people  who  do  not 
live  happily  t<^ether ;  and  if  true,  what  a  strange  thing  it 
is,  that  such  should  be  the  case.  Yet,  no  doubt,  they 
fimded,  at  the  first,  that  they  loved  one  another ;  unless, 
Beanchampe,  they  were  counselled  by  some  such  club  as 
yours.  K  so,  there  could  be  no  difficulty  in  understanding 
it  aU." 

^^Bnt  with  those,  Anna,  who  reject  the  advice  of  the 
dub?" 

^  Can  it  ever  be  so  with  them,  Beauchampe  7  I  think 
not.  It  seems  to  me  as  if  I  should  never  be  satisfied  to 
change  what  is  for  what  might  be.  Are  you  not  content, 
Beauchampe  ?" 

"  Am  I  not  ?    Believe  me  it  makes  my^^ljei^  tremble  to 
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think  of  tbe  brief  separation  which  this  Section  business 
calls  for.  Sharpe  little  knows  what  a  sacrifice  I  make  to 
serve  him." 

^  And  if  I  read  this  letter  of  his  aright,  he  would  lang^ 
you  to  scorn  for  the  confession." 

''No!  that  he  lAottU  not." 

''  You  would  not  see  it,  Beauchampe.  Yon  are  perhaps 
too  necessary  to  this  man.  But  who  is  Mr.  Calvert — is 
he  an  elderly  man  7 — I  once  knew  a  very  worthy  old  geia- 
tleman  of  that  name.  He  too  had  been  a  lawyer  and  was 
a  man  of  talents." 

''  This  is  a  very  young  man,  I  believe ;  not  mudi  older 
than  myself.  He  does  not  practise  in  our  counties  and  I 
have  never  seen  him.  Judge  Tompkins  brings  him  for- 
ward. You  see  what  Sharpe  says  is  said  of  him.  It  will 
do  me  no  discredit  to  grapple  with  him,  even  should  he 
fling  me." 

''  Somehow,  I  think  well  of  him  already,"  said  the  wife. 
''I  would  you  were  with  Am,  Beauchampe,  rather  than 
against  him.  Somehow,  I  do  not  incline  to  this  Colonel 
Sharpe.    I  wish  you  wore  not  his  ally." 

''  What  a  prejudice !  But  you  will  think  better  of  the 
colonel  when  you  see  him.  I  shall  probably  bring  him 
home  wi&  me !" 

The  wife  said  nothing  more,  but  there  was  a  secret  feel- 
ing at  her  heart  that  rendered  this  assurance  an  irkscnne 
one.  Somdiow,  she  wished  that  Beauchampe  might  not 
bring  this  person  to  his  house.  Her  impression — whidi 
was  certainly  derived  from  his  letter — was  an  unfavorable 
one.  She  fancied,  after  awhile,  that  her  objection  was  only 
the  natural  reluctance  to  see  strangers,  of  one  who  had  so 
long  secluded  herself  from  the  sight  of  all ;  and  thus  she 
rested,  until  Beauchampe  was  about  to  take  his  departure 
to  attend  the  gathering  at  Bowling-Ghreen,  and  then  the 
same  feeling  found  utterance  again. 

*'Do  not  bring  home  any  friends,  Beauchampe.  t  I  am 
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not  fit,  not  willing  to  see  them.  Remember  how  long  I 
have  been  shut  in  from  the  world.  Force  me  not  into  it. 
Now  we  have  secarity,  husband  —  I  dread  change  of  anj 
kind  as  if  it  were  death.  Strange  faces  wiU  only  give  me 
pain.    Do  not  bring  any !" 

^^  What !  not  Colonel  Sharpe !  I  care  to  bring  no  other. 
I  conld  scarcely  get  oS  firom  bringing  hint  At  least  I  most 
ask  him,  Anna ;  and,  I  confess  to  you,  I  shall  not  be  dis- 
pleased if  he  does  decline.  The  probability  is  that  he  will 
for  his  hands  are  full.'' 

She  turned  in  fi*om  the  gate,  saying  nothing  fhrther  on 
this  subject,  but  feeling  an  internal  hope,  which  she  could 
not  repress,  that  this  would  be  the  case.  Nay,  somehow, 
she  felt  as  if  she  would  prefer  that  Beauchampe  would  bring 
any  ottier  Mend  than  this. 

How  prescient  is  the  soul  that  loves  and  fears !  TUk  of 
your  mesmerism  as  you  will,  there  are  some  divine  instincts 
in  our  nature  which  are  as  apprehensive  of  the  coming 
event,  as  if  they  were  already  a  part  of  it.  It  is  as  if  they 
see  the  lightning-flash  which  informs  the  event,  long  before 
the  thunder-peal  which,  like  the  voice  of  fiime,  comes  slowly 
lonieolare  that  all  is  over. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

STUMP  PATWOTB. 

Whui  we  at  the  beginning  of  our  jomney,  instead  of 
being  so  far  advanced  on  our  way,  it  would  be  a  pleasant 
mode  of  wasting  an  hour,  to  descant  on  the  shows  and 
practices  of  a  popular  gathering  te  our  forest  country.  The 
picture  is  a  strange,  if  not  a  startling  one.  Its  more  prom- 
inent aspects  must,  however,  be  imagined  by  the  reader. 
We  have  now  no  time  for  mere  description.  The  more  de- 
cidedly narrative  parts  of  our  story  are  finished.  As  we 
tend  to  the  denouement,  the  action  necessarily  becomes 
more  rapid  and  more  dramatic.  The  supernumeraries  oease 
to  thrust  in  their  lanthern-long  images  upon  us.  This  is  no 
place  for  meditative  philosophers ;  and  none  are  suffered  to 
appear  except  those  who  do  and  suffer^  with  the  few  subor- 
dinates which  the  exigency  of  the  case  demands,  for  dispo- 
sing the  draperies  decently,  and  letting  down  the  curtain. 

Were  it  otherwise — were  not  this  disposition  of  the  parts 

and  parties  inevitable — it  would  afford  us  pleasure  to  give 

a  camerorobscwra  representation  of  the  figures,  coming  and 

going,  who  mingle  and  dance  around  the'  great  political 

olAron  during  the  canvass  of  a  closely-contested  election : 

"  Black  spirits  and  white, 
Bed  spirits  and  graj ; 
Mingle,  mingle,  mingle, 
Ton  that  mingle  maj/ 

And  various  indeed  was  the  assortment  of  spirits  that 
assembled  to  hear  liquid  argument — and  drink  it  too — on 
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the  pfosent  occasion.  Fancy  the  crowd,  the  commotion^ 
the  diarp  jest  and  the  wild  laughter,  most  accommodating 
of  all  possible  readers,  and  spare  us  the  necessity  of  dila- 
ting upon  it  We  will  serve  you  some  sach  scene,  with 
an  its  lights  and  shadows,  on  some  other  more  fitting  oc 
canon. 

Something,  however,  is  to  be  shown.  Yon  are  to  sap 
pose  a  crowd  of  severed  hundred  persons,  shrewd,  sensible 
people  enough,  after  their  fashion — rough-handed  men  of 
the  woods,  jood  at  the  plough  and  wagon — masters  of  the 
axe,  tree-quellers  and  hog-killers — a  stout  race,  rugged  it 
may  be,  but  not  always  rude — hospitable,  free-handed — 
ignorant  of  delicacies,  but  bom  with  a  strong  conviction 
that  much  is  to  be  known,  much  acquired — that  they  are 
the  bom  inheritors  of  much— ^rights,  privileges,  liberties — 
sacred  possessions  which  require  looking  after,  and  are  not 
to  be  intrusted  to  eveiy  hand.  Often  deceived,  they  are 
necessarily  jealous  on  this  subject ;  and,  growing  a  little 
wiser  with  every  political  loss,  they  come  to  their  patrimony 
with  an  hourly-increasing  knowledge  of  its  value  and  its 
peculiar  characteristics.  Not  much  leaming  have  they, 
bat,  in  lieu  of  it,  they  can  tell  ^^  hawk  fr(Hn  handsaw"  in 
all  stages  of  the  wind ;  which  is  a  wisdom  that  your  learned 
man  is  not  often  master  of.  You  may  cheat  them  once, 
nay,  twice,  or  thrice,  for  they  are  frank  and  confiding ;  but 
the  same  man  can  not  often  cheat  them ;  and  one  thing  is 
eertam — that  they  can  extract  the  uses  from  a  politician, 
and  then  fling  hjm  away,  as  sagaciously  as  the  urchin  who 
deals  in  like  manner  with  the  orange-sack  which  he  has 
sacked. 

Talk  of  politicians  ruling  the  American  people  I  Lord 
love  you !  where  do  you  find  these  great  mlers  after  five 
years  ?  Sucked,  squeezed,  thrown  by,  an  atom  in  the  dung- 
heap  !  Precious  few  of  l^ese  men  of  popular  dimensions 
survive  their  own  clamor.  Even  while  they  shout  upon 
their  petty  eminences,  the  world  has  hurried  on  and  left 
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them ;  and  there  they  stand,  open-moothed  and  wondering! 
Waking  at  length,  they  aak,  like  the  shipwrecked  traveller 
on  the  shore :  "  Where  am  I  ?  where  is  my  people  t'**  JB^f 
people! — ha!  ha!  ha!  There  is  something  worse  flian 
mockery  in  that  shout.  It  is  my  pec^le  that  speaks,  bat 
the  Yoice  is  changed.  It  is  now  thy  people.  The  sceptre 
has  departed.  Ephraim  is  no  longer  an  idol  among  them. 
They  have  other  gods;  and  the  late  exalted  politician, 
freezing  on  his  narrow  eminence,  grows  dumb  for  ever — 
stiff,  stone-eyed — like  the  sphinx,  brooding  in  her  sinking 
sands,  saying,  as  it  were,  ^^  Ask  me  nothing  of  what  I  was, 
for  mow  see  you  not  that  I  am  nothing  ?'' 

Precious  little  of  such  a  fate  dreams  he,  the  high-cheeked, 
sunburnt  orator,  that  now  rallies  the  stout  peasantry  at 
Bowling-Oreen.  He  thinks  not  so  much  of  perpetual  fiune 
as  of  perpetual  office.  He  has  a  faith  in  office  which  shall 
last  him  much  longer  than  that  which  he  professes  to  have 
in  the  people.  He  hath  not  so  much  fisdth  in  them  as  in 
their  gifts.  But  he  fancies  not — not  he — that  the  shouts 
which  now  respond  to  his  utterance  shall  ever  reftise  re- 
sponse to  his  summons.  He  assumes  a  saving  exoepticm 
in  his  own  case,  which  shall  make  him  sure  in  the  very 
places  where  his  predecessors  failed.  He  hath  an  unctuous 
way  with  him  which  makes  his  faith  confident;  and  his 
voice  thunders,  and  his  eye  lightens ;  and  he  runs  precious 
drops  among  them,  which  might  be  eloquence,  if  it  were 
not  balderdash  I 

^^  Who  is  this  man  ?"  quoth  our  young  hero  Seauchampe, 
as  he  listened  to  the  muddy  torrent,  which,  like  some  turbid 
river,  having  overflowed  its  banks,  comes  down,  rending  and 
raging,  a  thick  flood  of  slime  and  foam,  bringing  along  with 
it  the  refuse  of  nauseous  places,  and  low  flats,  and  swampy 
bottoms,  and  offal-stalls ! 

The  youth  was  bewildered.    The  eloquent  man  was  so 

•  Tears  after  this  was  published,  even  Webster  was  heaid  to  ask,  in  this 
▼err  ooaditioii  of  bewadermeot,  "  Where  am  i  to  m^by  GoOqIc 
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rare  of  his  ground  and  aaditors — seemed  so  confident  in 
his  strength — so  little  like  a  doubting  giant — that  it  was 
long  before  Beauchampe  could  discover  that  he  was  a  mere 
▼ind-bag,  a  bloated  vessel  of  impure  air,  that,  becoming 
fixed  air  through  a  natural  process,  at  length  explodes  and 
breaks  forth  with  a  violence  duly  proportioned  to  its  noi- 
someness. 

^  This  can  not  be  the  man  Calvert  I"  soliloquized  our  hero» 
It  was  not.  But,  when  the  wind-bag  was  exhausted — 
which,  hj  a  merciful  Providence,  was  at  length  the  case — 
then  arose  another  speaker ;  and  then  did  Beauchampe  note 
the  vast  difference,  even  before  the  latter  spoke,  which  was 
at  once  evident  between  the  two. 

^^  This  must  be  he !''  he  murmured  to  himself. 

He  was  not  mistaken.  The  crowd  was  hushed.  The 
stillness,  after  those  clamors  which  preceded  it,  was  awful ; 
but  was  it  not  encouraging  ?  No  such  stillness  had  accom- 
panied the  torrent-rushing  of  those  beldame  ideas  and  bull- 
dog words  which  had  come  from  the  previous  speaker* 
Etre  was  attention — curiosity — the  natural  curiosity  of  an 
audience  about  to  listen  to  a  new  speaker,  and  dready 
fitvorably  impressed  by  his  manner  and  appearance. 

Both  were  pleasing  and  impressive.  In  person  he  was 
tall  and  well  made — his  features  denoted  one  still  in  the 
green  and  gristle  of  his  youth — not  more  than  twenty-five 
summers  had  darkened  into  brown  the  light  flaxen  hair 
upon  his  forehead.  His  eyes  were  bright  and  clear,  but 
there  was  a  grave  sweetness,  or  rather  a  sweet,  mild  gravity 
in  his  face,  which  seemed  the  effect  of  some  severe  disap- 
pointment or  sorrow. 

This,  without  impairing  youth,  had  imparted  dignity. 
His  manner  was  unostentatious  and  natural,  but  very  graoe- 
ful.  He  bowed  when  he  first  rose  before  the  assembly, 
dien,  for  a  few  moments,  remained  silent,  while  his  eye 
seemed  to  explore  the  whole  of  that  moral  circuit  which 
his  thoughts  were  to  penetrate.  "^^^  '^^  ^^         ^ 
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He  began,  and  Beanchampe  was  now  all  attention.  His 
voice  was  at  first  very  low,  but  very  clear  and  distinct. 
His  exordium  consisted  of  some  general  principles  which 
the  subjects  he  proposed  to  discuss  were  intended  to  illus- 
trate, to  confirm,  and  at  the  same  time  to  receive  theu:  own 
illustration,  by  the  application  of  the  same  maxims. 

In  all  this  there  was  an  ease  of  utterance,  a  familiaritf 
with  all  the  forms  of  analysis,  a  readiness  in  moral  con- 
jecture, a  freedom  of  comparison,  a  promptness  of  sugges- 
tion, which  betrayed  a  mind  not  only  excellent  by  nature, 
but  admirably  drilled  by  the  severest  exercise  of  will 
and  art. 

We  do  not  care  to  note  his  arguments,  or  the  particular 
subjects  which  they  were  intended  to  elucidate.  These 
were  purely  local  in  their  character,  and  were  nowise  re- 
markable, excepting  as,  in  their  employment,  the  speaker 
showed  himself  everywhere  capable  of  rising  to  the  height 
of  those  principles  by  which  the  subject  was  governed.  This 
habit  of  mind  enabled  him  to  simplify  his  topic  to  the  un- 
derstanding of  his  audience ;  to  disentangle  the  mysteries 
which  the  dull  brains  and  rabid  tongue  of  the  previous 
speaker  had  involved  in  a  seemingly  inextricable  mass ;  and 
to  unveil,  feature  by  feature,  the  perfect  image  of  that  lead- 
ing idea  which  he  had  set  out  to  establish. 

In  showing  that  Mr.  Calvert  argued  his  case,  it  is  not  to 
be  understood,  however,  that  he  was  merely  argumentative. 
The  main  points  of  difficulty  discussed,  he  rose,  as  he  pro- 
ceeded, into  occasional  flights  of  eloquence,  which  told  with 
the  more  efifect,  as  they  were  made  purely  subordinate  to 
the  business  of  his  speech.  Beauchampe  discovered,  with 
wonder  and  admiration,  the  happy  art  which  had  so  a^ 
ranged  it;  and  from  wonder  and  admiration  he  sank  to 
apprehension,  when,  considering  the  equal  skill  of  the  de- 
bater and  the  beauty  of  his  declamation,  he  all  at  once  reo- 
oUected,  toward  the  dose,  that  it  was  allotted  to  him  to 
take  up  the  cudgels  and  maintain  the  conflict  for  his  friend 
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But  this  was  not  a  momeat  to  feel  fear.  Beauchampe 
was  a  man  of  courage.  His  talent  was  active,  his  mood 
fiery,  his  imagination  very  prompt  and  energetic.  He,  too, 
was  meant  to  be  an  orator ;  bat  he  had  gone  through  no 
sodi  sehool  of  preparation  as  that  of  the  man  whom  he  was 
to  answer.  Bat  this  did  not  discourage  him.  U  he  lacked 
the  exquisite  finish  of  manner,  and  the  logical  relation  of 
purt  with  part,  which  distinguished  the  address  of  his  oppo- 
nent, he  had  an  irresistible  impulse  of  expression.  Easily 
^tdted  himself,  he  found  little  dificulty  in  exciting  those 
whom  he  addressed.  If  Oalyert  was  the  noble  steed  of  the 
middle  ages,  caparisoned  in  chain^armor,  and  practised  to 
wheel,  and  bound,  and  rear,  and  recoil,  as  the  necessities 
of  the  fight  required — then  was  Beauchampe  the  light  Ara- 
bian  courser,  who,  if  he  may  not  combat  on  equal  terms 
with  his  opponent,  at  least,  by  his  agility  and  unremitting 
attack,  keeps  him  busy  at  all  points  in  the  work  of  defence. 
If  he  giyes  himself  no  repose,  he  leaves  his  enemy  none. 
Now  here,  now  th^re,  with  the  rapidify  of  lightning,  he 
fatigues  his  heavily-armed  foe  by  the  frequency  of  his  evo- 
lutions— he  himself  being  less  encumbered  by  weight  and 
armor,  and  being  at  the  same  time  more  easily  refreshed 
for  a  renewal  of  the  fight. 

Such  was  the  nature  of  tiieir  combat  which  lasted,  at  in- 
tervals, throughout  the  day.  Beauchampe  had  made  his 
debut  with  considerable  eclat.  His  heart  was  bounding 
with  the  excitem^it  of  the  conflict  The  friends  of  Colonel 
Sharpe  were  in  ocstacies.  They  had  been  dashed  by  the 
superior  eloquence  of  the  new  assailant.  They  feared  and 
fUt  the  impression  which  Calvert  had  made ;  and,  expect- 
ing nothiug  from  so  young  a  beginner  as  Beauchampe,  they 
naturally  exaggerated  the  character  of  his  speech,  when 
they  found  it  so  far  to  exceed  their  expectations.  The 
compliments  which  he  received  were  not  confined  to  the 
firiends  of  Colonel  Sharpe.  The  opposition  conferaed  his 
excellence,  and  Calvert  himself  was  tlie  first,  when  it  was 

8* 
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over,  to  como  forward,  make  tbe  acquaintance,  and  offer  his 
congratulations. 

Colonel  Sharpe  arrived  that  night.  As  soon  at  tids  ftct 
was  ascertained,  Beauchampe  prepared  to  return  home. 
Sharpe  had  brought  with  him  two  friends,  both  lawyers, 
men  of  some  parts,  who  rendered  anj  AirUier  assistanoe 
from  our  young  husband  unnecessary.  The  resdation  of 
the  new  bridegroom  so  soon  to  leave  the  fidd,  provoked 
the  merriment  of  the  veterans. 

^*  And  so  you  are  really  married  1  And  what  sort  of  a 
wife  have  you  got,  Beauchampe  ?"  demanded  Sharpe. 

^^  Toucan  readily  guess,''  said  Barnabas,  ^^  when  you  find 
him  so  eager  to  get  home  without  waiting  to  see  the  end 
of  the  business  here." 

^*  Is  she  young  and  handsome,  Beauchampe  ?" 

^^And  what  are  her  moral  possessions,  as  defined  by 
Whisker-Ben  ?''  was  the  demand  of  Barnabas. 

The  tone  of  these  remarks,  and  inquiries  was  excessively 
annoying  to  Beauchampe.  There  was  something  like  gross 
irreverenoe  in  it.  It  seemed  as  if  his  sensibilities  suflbred 
a  stab  with  every  syllable  which  he  was  called  upon  to 
answer.  Besides,  it  was  only  when  examined  in  reference 
to  the  age,  appearance  and  name  of  his  wife,  that  he  be- 
came vividly  impressed  with  the  painAil  consciousness  of 
what  must  be  concealed  in  her  history.  The  burning  Uush 
(Ml  his  cheeks,  when  he  replied  to  his  companions,  only 
served  to  subject  his  unnecessary  modesty  to  the  usual  sar- 
oasms  which  are  common  in  such  cases. 

**  And  you  unll  go  ?*'  said  Sharpe. 

^  I  promised  my  wife  to  return  as  soon  as  you  came,  and 
she  wUl  expect  me." 

**  I  must  see  that  wife  of  yours  who  has  so  much  power 
over  you.    Is  she  so  very  handsome,  Beauchampe  ?" 

"/think  so." 

**  And  what  did  you  say  was  her  name  before  marriage  t** 
was  the  further  inquiry.  ^^^^^^ .vGoogle 
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He  was  toBweied,  though  with  some  hentation. 

^'  Cooke,  Cooke !  Yon  saj  in  your  letter  that  she's  won- 
derfiilly  smart !  fiat,  Barnabas,  we  most  judge  for  our- 
selves,  both  the  beauij  and  the  wit.  Hey,  boy !  are  we 
aot  a  committee  on  that  subject  ?'' 

^To  be  sore  we  are — for  that  matter,  Beanchampe  could 
only  marry  with  o«r  oonsent  He  will  have  to  be  very 
mil  in  showing  ns  the  lady,  to  persuade  us  to  sanction  this 
premature  affiur/' 

^  Do  yon  hear,  Beanchampe  ?" 

^  I  do  not  fear.  When  you  hare  seen  her,  the  consent 
will  not  be  withheld,  I'm  sore." 

^'  Yon  beUere  in  your  princess,  then  V* 

«  Fervently  r 

^  Yon  are  very  young,  Beanchampe — very  young !  But 
we  were  all  young,  Barnabas,  and  have  paid  the  penalties 
of  youth.  An  age  of  unbelief  for  a  youth  of  foith.  Thirty 
years  of  skepticism  for  some  three  months'  intoxication. 
Bat  how  soon  that  gristle  of  credulity  hardens  into  callous- 
ness !  How  long  do  you  give  Beanchampe  before  he  gains 
his  freedom  ?" 

"  That,"  said  Barnabas,  *^  will  depend  very  much  on 
how  much  he  sees  of  wife,  children,  and  friends.  If  he 
were  now  to  set  ofif  alone  and  take  a  voyage  to  Canton,  the 
probability  is  he  would  be  quite  as  much  a  victim  until  he 
got  ba<d[.  Three  weeks  at  home  would  probably  give  him 
a  more  decided  taste  for  the  Canton  voyage,  and  he  would 
take  a  second,  and  stay  abroad  longer.  Beyond  that  there 
is  no  need  to  lo<d: ;  the  story  always  ends  in  the  same  way. 
I  never  knew  a  tale  which  had  so  little  variety." 

There  was  more  of  this  dialogue  which  we  do  not  care  to 
record.  The  moral  atmosphere  was  not  gratefbl  to  the 
tastes  of  the  young  man.  Sharpe  saw  that,  and  changed 
the  subject. 

^  You  have  made  good  fight  to-day — so  they  tell  me.  I 
knew  you  would.    But  you  should  keep  it  i^    Take  mrf 
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word,  another  day  here  would  be  the  making  dyoa.   One 
speech  proves  nothing  if  it  prodaces  no  more." 

«<  I  shall  only  be  in  the  way/'  said  Beanchampe.  **  Yea 
have  Barnabas  and  Mercer." 

^^  Oood  men  and  true,  but  the  more  the  merrier.  Hew 
know  I  whiHu  the  opposition  will  bring  into  the  Md  T" 

^  They  will  scarcely  get  one  svperior  to  Oalyert" 

**  So,  you  like  him  then  ?" 

**  I  do — very  much.    He  will  give  you  a  hard  fight.^ 

^<  Will  he,  then  ?"  said  Colonel  l%arpe,  with  some  ap- 
pearance of  pique;  ^^well!  we  shall  see — Heaven  send 
the  hour  as  soon  as  may  be." 

*^  Be  wary,"  said  Beauchampe,  ^^  for  I  assure  you  he  is  a 
perfect  master  of  his  weapon.  I  have  seldom  even  fancied 
a  more  adroit  or  able  speaker." 

^^  Do  1  not  tell  you  you  are  young,  Beauchampe  7" 

^^  Young  or  old,  take  my  counsel  as  a  matter  of  iNrudence, 
and  be  wary.  He  will  certainly  prove  to  you  the  necessity 
of  looking  through  your  armory." 

^*  By  my  faith  but  I  should  like  to  see  diis  champion  who 
has  so  intoxicated  you.  You  have  made  me  curious,  and 
I  must  see  him  to-night.     Where  does  he  lodge  ?" 

"  At  the  Red  Heifer." 

^<  Shall  we  go  to  him,  or  send  for  him  ?  What  say  you, 
Barnabas?" 

^'  Oh,  go  to  him,  be  sure.  It  will  have  a  good  effect.  It 
will  show  as  if  you  were  not  proud." 

^'  And  did  not  fear  him !  Oome,  Beauchampe,  if  you  will 
not  stay  and  do  battle  for  us  any  longer,  pen  a  billet  of  in- 
troduction to  this  famous  orator.  Say  to  him,  that  your 
friends,  Messieurs  Sharpe  and  Barnabas,  of  whom  you  may 
lay  the  prettiest  things  with  safety,  will  come  over  this 
evening  to  test  the  hospitality  of  the  Bed  Heifer.  Be  sure 
to  state  that  it  is  your  new  wife  that  hurries  you  off,  or  the 
conceited  fellow  may  fancy  that  ho  has  made  you  sick  with 
his  drubbing.    Ho!  Sutton— landlord !  what  ho!  there!" 
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The  person  BonuiKmed  made  his  appearanoe. 

*^Ha!  SatUm!  Howare  joa^mji^boy? — havVtseen 
jcm  sinoe  the  last  flood — and  what's  to  be  done  down  here  t 
What  are  you  going  to  do  ?  Is  it  court  or  country  party 
here — Tompkins  or  Desha  ?" 

<^  Well,  komel,  there's  no  telling  to  a  oertaintj,  till  the 
votes  is  in  the  box  and  counted;  bat  I  reckon  all  goes 
right,  jist  now,  as  you'd  like  to  find  it.'' 

<*yery  good — and  you  think  Beauchampe  did  well  to- 
day r' 

^«  Mighty  onexpected  well.  Hell  be  a  screamer  yet,  I 
teUyou." 

"  There's  a  promise  of  fame  for  you,  Beauchampei  which 
ought  to  make  you  stay  a  day  longer.  Think  now  of  be- 
ooming  a  screamer !  Tou  said  a  screamer,  Suttcm,  (Ad  fel- 
bw,  didn't  you  ?" 

^  Screamer's  the  word,  kumel ;  and  'twon't  be  much 
wanting  to  make  him  one.  He  did  talk  the  boldest  now, 
I  tell  you,  considerin'  what  he  had  to  woric  ag'in." 

"<  What !  is  this  Mr.  Calvert  a  screamer  too  7" 

''  Raal  grit,  knmel— no  mistake.    Talks  like  a  book.*' 

^^  And  so,  I  suppose,"  said  Sharpe,  in  the  manner  of  a 
man  who  knows  his  strength  and  expects  it  to  be  acknowl- 
edged, '^  and  so  I  suppose  you  look  for  me  to  come  out  in 
all  my  strength  7  Yon  will  require  me  to  talk  like  two 
liooksr 

^^  Jist  so,  kumel,  the  people's  a-looking  for  it ;  and  it's 
an  even  bet  with  some,  that  you  can't  do  better  than  this 
strange  chap,  Calvert." 

^  But  Uiere  are  enough  to  take  up  such  a  bet  7  Are  there 
not,  old  fellow  ?" 

'^  Well,  I  reckon  there  are ;  but  you  know  how  a  nag  has 
to  work  when  the  odds  arc  even." 

^^  Ay,  ay !  We  must  see  this  fellow,  that's  clear«  We 
must  measure  his  height,  breadth,  and  strength,  beforehand. 
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No  harm  to  look  at  any  one's  enemy  the  night  before  fight- 
ing him,  Satton,  is  tiiere  ?" 

^^  None  in  natar',  knmel.  It's  a  sort  o'  right  one  has  to 
feel  the  haft  of  the  chap  that  wants  to  fling  him." 

^^Eyen  so,  old  boy — so  get  ns  pen,  ink,  and  paper, 
here,  while  Beandiampe  writes  him  a  sort  of  friendly  chal- 
lenge. I  say^  Sutton,  the  Bed  Heifer  is  against  us,  is 
she  V 

'^  I  reckcHi  it's  the  Bed  Heifer's  husband,  kumel,"  said 
the  landlord,  as  he  placed  the  writing  materials.  ^'  If  'twas 
the  Bed  H^er  k^rself^  I'm  thinking  the  rote  would  be  clear 
t'other  way." 

^^  Ha  I  ha !  you  wicked  dog !"  exclaimed  Sharpe,  with  a 
chuckle  of  perfect  self-complacence;  ^^I  see  yon  do  not 
easily  forget  old  tines." 

^'  No,  no,  kumel ! — a  good  recollection  of  old  times  is  a 
sort  of  Ohristian  duty :  it  sort  o'  keeps  a  man  in  memory 
of  friends  and  inimies." 

^^  Bat  the  Bed  Heifer  was  neither  friend  nor  enemy  of 
yours,  Sutton  ?" 

^  No,  kumel,  but  the  Heifer's  husband  had  a  notion  that 
'twom't  any  fault  of  mine  that  she  wora't." 

^'  Ah,  you  sad  dog  !^'  said  Sharpe,  flatteringly. 

^^A  leetle  like  my  customers,  kumel,"  responded  tke 
landlord,  with  a  knowing  leer. 

^^  I  would  I  could  see  her,  though  for  a  minute  only.' 

^^  That's  pretty  onpossible.  He's  strict  enough  upon  her 
now-a-days ;  never  lets  her  out  of  sight,  and  watches  ewery 
eye  that  looks  to  her  part  of  the  house.  He'd  be  mighlgr 
suspicious  of  pom^  if  you  went  there." 

'^  But  he  has  no  cause,  Sutton !" 

^<  Well,  pou  sap  sOy  kumel,  and  I'm  not  the  man  to  say 
otherwise;  but  he  Hiinks  very  different,  I  can  tell  you. 
He  ain't  the  man  to  show  his  teeth ;  but,  mark  me,  his  eye 
won't  leave  you  from  the  time  you  come,  to  the  time  yoo 
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"  We'll  note  him,  Sutton.    Ready,  Berachampe  V* 

The  youth  answered  by  handing  the  note  to  the  UuMllord, 
by  whom  it  was  instantly  despatched  according  to  its  direc- 
tion. A  few  moments  only  had  elapsed,  when  an  answer 
was  receiTcd,  acknowledging  the  compliment,  and  reqmest- 
ing  to  see  the  friends  of  Mr.  Beauchampe  at  their  earliest 
leisure. 

^  This  is  well,''  said  Sharpe.  ^  I  confess  my  impatienoe 
to  behold  this  formidable  antagonist.  Bestir  yourself,  Bar- 
nabas, with  that  toddy,  orer  which  you  seem  to  have  been 
saying  the  devil's  prayers  for  the  last  half-hour !  Be  sure 
and  bring  a  hatful  of  your  cigars  along  with  you.  The 
Bed  Heifer,  I  suspect,  will  yield  us  nothing  half  so  good. 
Ho,  Beauchampe !  are  you  sleeping  ?^ 

A  slap  on  the  shoulder  aroused  Beauchampe  from  some- 
thbg  like  a  waking  dream,  and  he  started  to  his  feet  with 
a  bewildered  look.  He  had  been  thinking  of  his  wife,  and 
of  the  cruel  portions  of  her  strange  history — to  whioli,  as 
by  an  inevitable  impulse,  tiie  eqaivocal  dialogue  between 
Sharpe  and  the  landlord  seemed  to  carry  him  back. 

'^Dreaming  of  your  wife,  no  doubt!  Ha!  ha  I — Beau- 
champe, how  long  will  you  be  a  boy  ?" 

Why  did  these  words  annoy  Beauchampe  ?  Was  there 
anything  sinister  in  their  signification?  Why  did  tfiose 
tones  of  his  friend's  voice  send  a  shudder  through  the 
youth's  veins  ?  Had  he  also  his  presentiments  ?  We  shall 
see.  At  an  events,  his  dream,  whatever  may  have  bem  its 
character,  was  thoroughly  brokw.  He  turned  to  the  land 
hM^d,  and  ordered  his  horse  to  be  got  instantly. 

«  You  will  go,  then  ?'*  said  Sharpe. 

'^  Yes ;  you  do  not  need  me  any  longer." 

^Yon  are  resolved,  then,  not  to  be  a  screamer!  What 
a  perverse  nature !  Here  is  Fame,  singing  like  tiie  ducks 
of  Mrs.  B<md,  *  Gome  and  catoh  me' — and  d — 1  a  bit  he 
stirs  for  all  their  invitation !  But  he's  young,  Barnabas, 
and  has  a  young  wife  not  five  wedcs  old.    We  must  W 
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indnlgenty  Barnabas.    We  mii8t  not  be  too  striot  in  car 
examinatioQ." 

^  We  were  yonng  onrselYes  once/'  said  Barnabas,  kindly 
looking  to  Beauchampe. 

^^  Bat  do  not  be  precipitate,  old  fellow.  Though  merci- 
fnllj  indined,  it  must  be  real  beauty,  and  genuine  wit, 
that  shall  save  our  brother.  Our  certificate  will  depend 
on  that.  Beauchampe,  look  to  see  us  to  dinner  day  after 
to-morrow." 

<<  I  shall  expect  you,"  said  Beauchampe,  fiedntly,  as,  bid- 
ding them  farewell,  he  left  the  room. 

'<Ha!  ha!  ha!  poor  fellow !"  said  Sharpe.  ''Histreas- 
ures  make  him  sad.  He  is  just  now  as  anxious  and  q>pre- 
hensive  as  an  old  miser  of  seyenfy." 

'^Egad,  he  little  dreams,  just  now,  how  valuable  the 
dub  will  be  to  him  a  few  months  hence,"  said  Barna- 
bas. 

^^  Everything  to  him.  Let  us  drink  *  The  club,'  Barna- 
bas." ibid  they  filled,  and  bowed'  to  eaoh^  other,  hob-O' 
nob. 

'' The  dnhV 

"  The  pop«."' 

"And  the  pope's  wife!" 

"  No  go,  that !"  said  Sharpe.  "  Antiques  are  mascuiine 
only.    She's  dead  to  us ;  she's  too  dd." 

"  What  say  you  to  this  wife  of  Beauchampe,  then  ?" 

*^  We  won't  drink  her  until  we  see  her ;  though  I  rather 
suspect  she  must  be  pretty,  for  he  has  an  eye  in  his  head. 
But  what  a  d  d  fod  to  leap  so  hurriedly,  without  once 
looking  after  the  consideration !  That  was  a  woful  error ! 
— only  to  be  excused  by  her  superexcdlence.  We  shall 
see  in  season ;  though,  curse  me,  if  I  do  not  fancy  he'd 
rather  see  the  devil  than  either  of  us !  He's  jealous  al« 
ready.  Did  you  observe  how  faintly  he  sfdd,  *  (}ood-nighf 
— and  how  coldly  he  gave  his  invitation  ?  But  we'll  like 
his  wife  the  better  for  it,  Barnabas.     ^  When  the  hua- 
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band's  jealous,  the  wife's  fair  game.'  Thus  saith  the 
proverb." 

^^And  a  wholesome  one!  Bat — did  we  drink?  I'm 
not  sore  that  we  have  not  forgotten  it." 

And  the  speaker  explored  the  bottom  of  the  pitcher,  and 
knew  not  exactly  which  had  deceived  him,  his  memorj  ot 
his  palate. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

THE  SAOB  AND  HIS  PUPIL. 

Ik  one  of  the  apartments  of  the  Bed  Heifer,  wo  pe^ 
SODS  were  sitting  aboat  this  time.  One  of  these  Tas  the 
orator  whose  successes  that  daj  had  been  the  theme  of 
every  tongue.  The  other  was  a  man  well  stricken  in 
years,  of  commanding  form,  and  venerable  and  intellec- 
tual aspect.  His  hair  was  long  and  white,  while  his 
cheeks  were  yet  smooth  and  even  ros^  as  if  they  spoke 
for  a  well-satisfied  conscience  and  gentle  heart  in  their 
proprietor. 

The  eyes  of  the  old  man  were  settled  upon  the  young 
one.  There  was  a  paternal  exultation  in  their  glance, 
which  sufficiently  declared  the  interest  which  he  felt  in 
the  fortunes  and  triumphs  of  his  companion.  The  eyes 
of  the  youth  were  fixed  with  something  of  inquiry  upon 
the  note  of  Beauchampe,  which  he  still  turned  with  his 
fingera.  There  was  something  of  doubt  and  misgiving  in 
the  expression  of  his  face ;  which  his  companion  noted,  to 
ask: — 

^^  Is  there  nothing  in  that  note,  William,  besides  what 
you  have  read  ?    It  seems  to  disturb  you." 

^^  Nothing,  sir ;  nor  can  I  say  that  it  disturbs  me  exactly. 
Perhaps  every  young  beginner  feels  the  same  disquieting 
sort  of  excitement  when  he  is  about  to  meet  his  antagonist 
for  the  first  time.  You  are  aware,  sir,  that  this  gentleman, 
Oolonel  Sharpe,  is  the  Coryphaeus  of  the  opposition.    He 
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18  the  rigbt-hand  man  of  Desha,  and  has  the  reputation  of 
being  one  of  the  ablest  lawyers  and  most  popular  orators 
in  the  state.*' 

^'  You  need  not  fear  him,  my  son/'  said  the  dder ;  ^^  I 
am  now  sure  of  your  strength.  Yon  will  not  fail — yon 
can  not.  Yon  have  yonr  mind  at  the  control  of  your  will ; 
and  it  needs  only  that  yon  should  go  and  be  sure  of  oppo- 
rition.  Had  that  power  but  been  mine — but  it  is  useless 
now!  I  enjoy  my  own  hoped-for  triumphs  in  the  certain- 
ties of  yours." 

^*  So  far,  sir,  as  the  will  enables  us  to  prove  what  we 
are,  and  have  in  us,  so  far  I  think  I  may  rely  upon  myself. 
Bat  the  mei*e  will  to  perform  is  not  always — perhaps  not 
oRea — the  power.    This  man  Sharpe  brings  into  the  field 
more  than  ordinary  talents.     Hitherto,  with  the  exception 
of  this  young  man  Beauchampe,  all  my  opponents  have 
been  very  feeble  men — mere  dealers  in  rhodomontade  of 
a  very  commonplace^  sort.    Beauchampe,  who  is  said  to 
have  been  a  pupil  of  Colonel  Sharpe,  was  merely  put  for- 
ward to-day  to  speak  against  time.    This  fact  alone  shows 
the  moderate  estimate  which  they  put  upon  his  abilities : 
and  yet  what  a  surprising  effect  his  speech  produced — 
what  excitement,  what  enthusiasm !    Besides,  it  was  evi 
dently  unpremeditated ;  for  it  was,  throughout,  an  answer 
to  mine.'' 
^  But  it  was  no  answer :  it  was  mere  declamation." 
'^  So  it  was,  sir ;  but  it  was  declamation  that  sounded 
very  much  like  argument,  and  had  the  effect  of  argument. 
It  is  no  small  proof  of  a  speaker's  ability,  when  he  can 
cuter  without  premeditation  upon  a  subject — a  subject,  too, 
wUeh  is  decidedly  against  him — and  so  discuss  it — so 
Bupprees  the  unfovorable  and  so  emphasize  the  favorable 
parts  of  his  cause — as  to  produce  such  an  impression. 
Now,  if  this  be  the  pupil  of  Colonel  Sharpe,  and  so  little 
esteesied  as  to  be  used  simply  to  gain  time,  what  have  we 
\o  espeet,  wbat  to  fsar,  from  the  presence  of  the  master  ?'^ 
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''Fear  nothing,  William!  nay,  whatever  yon  may  say 
here,  in  oool  deliberate  moments,  yon  can  not  fear  when 
you  are  there !  That  I  know.  When  yon  stand  before  the 
peoi^e,  and  every  voice  is  hodied  in  expectation,  a  differ- 
ent spirit  takes  possession  of  your  bosom.  Nothing  then 
can  daont  yon.  I  have  seen  the  proo&  too  often  of  what  I 
say ;  and  I  now  tell  yon  that  it  is  in  your  power  to  handle 
this  Oolonel  Sharpe  with  quite  as  much  ease  and  saccess 
as  you  have  handled  all  the  rest.  Do  not  brood  upon  it 
witii  such  a  mind,  my  son — do  not  encourage  these  ^ubts. 
To  be  an  orator  you  must  no  more  be  liable  to  fear  than  a 
soldier  going  into  battle." 

''Somehow,  sir,  there  are  certain  names  which  disturb 
me — I  have  met  with  men  whose  looks  had  the  same  offect 
They  seem  to  exercise  the  power  of  a  spell  upon  my  mind 
and  frame." 

"  But  you  burst  from  it  ?" 

"  Yes,  but  with  great  effort." 

"  It  matters  nothing.  The  difficulty  is  easily  accounted 
for,  as  well  as  the  spoil  by  which  you  were  bound.  That 
spell  is  in  your  own  ardency  of  imagination.  Perscms  of 
your  temperament,  for  ever  on  the  leap,  are  for  ever  liaUc 
to  recoil.  Have  you  never  advanced  impetuously  to  grasp 
the  hand  of  one  who  has  been  named  to  you,  and  then  al- 
most shrunk  away  from  his  grasp,  as  soon  as  you  have  b^ 
held  his  face  ?  He  was  a  phlegmatic,  perhaps ;  and  your 
warm  nature  recoiled  with  a  feeling  of  natural  antiiMtthy 
from  the  repelling  coldness  of  his.  The  man  who  poors 
forth  his  feelings  under  enthusiastic  impulses  is  particulaily 
liable  to  this  frigid  influence.  A  deliberate  matter-of-&et 
question,  at  such  a  moment — the  simplification  into  baldneae 
of  the  subject  of  his  own  inquiry,  by  the  lips  of  a  cynic — 
will  quench  his  ardor,  and  make  him  shrink  within  his  shell, 
as  a  spirit  of  good  may  be  supposed  to  recoil  firom  the  i^ 
proach  of  a  spirit  of  evil.  Now,  you  have  just  aiough  of 
this  enthusiasm  to  be  sensible  ordinarily  to  this  influence. 
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7oa  acknowledged  it  only  on  ordinary  occamons,  howerer. 
At  first,  I  feared  its  general  effect  upon  yoo.  I  dreaded 
lest  it  dioold  enfeeble  yoa ;  bat  I  soon  discoYered  that  yoa 
hid  a  will,  which,  in  the  moment  of  neeeesity,  conld  OYer> 
vmd  it  qnite.  As  I  said  before,  when  yon  are  once  before 
the  crowd,  and  they  wait  in  silence  fcNr  your  utterance,  yon 
are  whdly  a  man !  I  haye  no  fears  for  yoo,  William — I 
belieTe  in  no  spdls — none,  at  least,  which  need  to  trouble 
yoiL  I  know  that  yon  haye  no  reason  to  foar,  and  I  know 
that  yon  will  not  fear  when  the  time  comes.  Let  me  pre- 
dict for  you  a  more  complete  triumph  to4Dorrow  than  any 
wfaidi  has  ha{qpened  yef 

^'  You  oyerrate  me,  sir.  All  I  shall  endeayor  to  do  wUl 
be  to  keep  what  ground  I  may  haye  already  won.  I  must 
not  hope  to  make  any  new  conquests  in  the  teeth  of  so 
able  a  foe." 

''That  is  enough.  To  maintain  your  conquests  is  the 
next  thing  to  making  them ;  and  is  usually  a  conquest  by 
itself.  But  you  will  do  more — you  can  not  help  it.  Yon 
haye  the  argument  with  you,  and  that  is  half  the  battle. 
Nay,  it  is  all  the  battle  to  a  mind  so  enthusiastic  as  yours 
in  the  cause  of  truth.  The  truth  confers  a  strange  power 
upon  its  adyocate.  Nay,  I  belieye  it  is  from  the  truth  alone 
that  we  gather  the  last  best  powers  of  eloquence.  I  belieye 
in  the  realness  of  no  eloquence  unless  it  comes  firom  the 
snieerity  of  the  orator.  To  make  me  belieye,  the  speaker 
most  himself  belieye." 

"  Or  seem  to  do  so." 

''  I  think  I  should  detect  the  seeming.  Nay,  after  a  little 
while,  the  people  themselyes  detect  it,  and  the  orator  sinks 
accordingly.  This  is  the  fate  of  many  of  our  men  who 
begin  pc^ularly.  With  politics,  for  a  profession^  no  man 
can  be  honest  or  consistent  long.  He  must  soon  trade  on 
borrowed  capital.  He  soon  deals  in  assignats  and  false 
papers.  He  endorses  the  paper  of  other  men,  sooner  than 
not  issue ;  and  in  doing  business  at  all  hazards,  he  soon  > 
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incars  the  last — bankniptcy!    Political  bankraptcy  is  of 
all  sorts  the  worst.    There  is  some  chance  of  regaining 
caste,  where  it  is  lost  bj  dishonesty — bnt  never  wh^re  it 
follows  from  a  blunder.    The  knave  is  certauily  one  thing, 
bat  the  blunderer  may  be  both.    The  fool  and  knave  united 
are  incorrigible.    Such  a  combination  is  too  monsoons  for 
popular  patience.    And  how  many  do  we  see  of  this  de- 
scription.    I  do  not  think  there  is  in  any  profession  under 
the  sun  such  numerous  examples  of  this  combination.    Everj 
day  shows  us  persons  who  toil  for  power  and  place  with 
principles  sufficiently  flexible  to  suit  any  condition  of  things ; 
and  yet  they  fail,  and  expose  themselves.    This  is  the  won- 
der— that,  unfettered  as  they  make  themselves  at  the  be- 
ginning, they  should  still  become  bondsmen,  and  so,  eon- 
vict !    They  seem  to  lack  only  one  faculty  of  the  knave — 
and  that  the  most  necessary — art." 

"Their  very  rejection  of  law  enslaves  them.  That  is 
the  reason.  They  set  out  in  a  chain,  which  increases  with 
every  movement — which  seems  momently  to  multiply  its 
own  links  and  hourly  increase  its  wei^t.  Falsehood  is 
such  a  chain.  You  can  not  convict  a  true  man,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  his  feet  are  unimpeded  from  the  first. 
A  step  in  error  is  a  step  backward,  which  requires  two  for- 
ward before  you  can  regain  what  is  lost.  How  few  have 
the  courage  for  this.  It  is  so  much  easier  to  keep  on — so 
difficult  to  turn!  This  chain — the  heavy  weight  which 
error  is  for  ever  doomed  to  carry — produces  a  stiffiiess  of 
the  limbs — a  monstrous  awkwardness — an  inflexibility, 
which  exposes  its  burdens  whenever  it  is  checked,  com- 
pelled to  leap  aside,  or  attempt  any  sudden  change  of  move- 
ment. This  was  tiie  great  difficulty  of  this  young  man, 
Beauchampe,  in  the  discussion  to-day:  he  scarcely  knew 
it  himself,  because,  to  a  young  man  of  ingenuity,  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  argument  on  the  wrong  side,  are  themselTcs 
provocations  to  error.  By  exercising  ingeftnity,  they  appeal 
flatteringly  to  one's  sense  of  talent;  ^tjd^  jn  proportior   as 
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he  may  succeed  in  plausibly  reHering  himself  from  tbeto 
difficulties  of  the  subjeei,  ib  the  same  proportioii  will  fae 
gradually  identify  himself  with  the  side  he  now  espouses. 
His  mind  will  gradually  adopt  the  point  of  Tiew  to  whkh 
its  own  subtleties  conduct  it ;  and,  in  this  way  will  it  be- 
come fettered,  possibly  to  the  latest  moment  of  his  existence. 
There  is  nothing  more  important  to  the  popular  orator  than 
to  have  Truth  for  his  ally  when  he  prtt  takes  the  ieM. 
Success,  under  such  auspices,  will  commend  her  to  his  love, 
and  the  bias,  once  established,  his  faith  is  perpetual." 

<'  True,  William,  but  you  would  make  this  alliance  acci- 
dental. It  must  be  the  result  of  choice  to  be  worth  any- 
thing. We  must  love  Truth,  and  seek  her,  or  she  does  not 
become  our  ally." 

'^  I  wish  it  were  possible  to  convince  our  young  beginnera 
everywhere,  not  only  that  Truth  is  the  best  ally,  but  the 
only  one  that,  in  the  long  run,  can  possibly  conduct  us  to 
permanent  success." 

^^  This  is  not  so  much  the  point,  I  think,  as  to  enable 
them  to  detect  the  true  from  the  false.  Very  few  young 
m^i  are  able  to  do  this  before  thirty.  Hence  the  error  of 
forcing  them  into  public  life  before  that  period.  You  will 
seldom  meet  with  a  very  young  person  who  will  deliber- 
ately clioose  the  false  in  preference  to  the  true,  from  a  sel- 
fish motive.  They  are  beguiled  into  error  by  those  who 
are  older.  It  is  precisely  in  politics  as  in  morals.  The 
unsuspecting  youth,  through  the  management  of  some  cold, 
cunning  debauchee,  into  whose  hands  he  falls,  finds  himself 
in  the  embrace  of  a  harlot,  at  the  very  moment  when  he 
most  dreams  of  beatific  love.  The  inner  nature,  not  yet 
practised  to  defend  itself,  becomes  the  prey  of  the  outer ; 
and  strong  indeed  must  be  native  energies  which  can  finally 
recorer  the  lost  ground,  and  expel  the  invader  from  his 
place  of  vantage." 

"  The  case  is  shown  in  that  of  this  young  man,  Beau- 
ehampe.     It  is  evidently  a  matter  of  no  moment  to  him  on 
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which  side  he  enlists  himself  just  now.  There  is  no  troth 
iayolTed  in  it,  to  his  eyes.  It  is  a  game  of  skill  carrM 
on  between  two  parties ;  and  his  ohoioe  is  determined  siiii- 
jij  by  that  with  iHiich  he  has  been  familiar.  He*  is  osed 
by  Sharpe,  who  is  an  older  man,  and  possessed  of  more  ex- 
perienoe,  to  promote  an  end.  He  little  dreams  that,  io 
doing  so,  he  is  incurring  a  moral  obligation  to  maintain  tiie 
ocmflict  through  his  whole  career." 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

THE  MBBIUIO  OF  THB  WATBB8 — AH  KXPLOBION. 

At  this  stage  of  the  conversatioii,  the  two  companumfl 
were  interrapted  by  the  sadden  entrance  of  a  sly-looking 
Ktde  deformity  of  a  man,  the  landlord  of  the  Bed  Heifer, 
who,  in  somewhat  stately  accents,  annonnced  the  approach 
of  Colonel  Sharpe  and  his  friend  Mr.  Barnabas.  The  two 
gentlemen  rose  promptly,  expressed  their  pleasure  at  the 
annonciation,  and  b^;ged  the  landlord  to  introduce  the 
Tisiters.  ^ 

In  a  few  moments  this  was  done,  though  it  was  found 
diat  they  were  not  the  only  guests.  They  were  followed 
closely  by  a  group  of  ten  or  a  dozen  substantial  yecHuen  of 
the  neighborhood  —  persons  who  never  dreamed,  in  the  un- 
sophisticated region  of  our  story,  that  they  were  guilty  of 
any  trespass  upon  social  laws  in  thus  pressing  uninvited 
into  a  gentleman's  private  apartments.  Our  simple  repub- 
licans supposed  that,  because  they  had  a  motive,  they  had 
also  a  sufficient  plea  in  justification.  Their  object  was,  to 
be  present  at  tlie  first  meeting  of  the  rival  candidates, 
when,  they  fancied,  that  there  would  be  a  keen  encounter 
ci  wits,  and  such  a  display  of  the  respective  powers  of  the 
opponents  as  would  enable  them  to  form  a  judgment  in  re- 
spect to  the  parties,  for  one  or  other  of  whom  they  would 
be  required  to  cast  their  votes. 

The  intrusion  was  of  a  sort  to  offend  nobody.    The  pulh 
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lie  men  were  used  to  such  familiarities,  particularly  at  pob- 
lie  hotels;  and  the  people  somewhat  presumed  upon  the 
dependence  of  the  candidates  upon  their  support,  wtuch 
would  make  them  quite  careful  neither  to  take  nor  to  give 
offence. 

The  two  gentlemen,  accordingly,  as  the  crowd  made  its 
appearance,  welcomed  all  parties ;  while  the  yeomen,  fib- 
ging  themselves  about  the  entrance,  suffered  the  inTitad 
guests  to  pass  beyond  them  into  the  centre  of  the  room. 

William  Calvert,  our  young  orator,  felt  a  rising  emotioB 
at  his  heart,  whieh  was  not,  as  he  fancied,  exaotty  the  re- 
suit  of  his  mental  humility.  It  was,  on  the  contrary,  rath^ 
the  proof  of  a  strong  craving,  an  intense  ambition,  whidi, 
aiming  at  the  highest,  naturally  felt  some  misgivings  of  its 
own  strength  and  securities  when  about  to  measure,  for  litt 
first  time,  with  a  champicm  who  was  already  fiunons.  We 
have  seen  how  these  misgivings  had  troubled  him  in  the 
previous  dialogue,  and  have  heard  how  his  venerable  com- 
panion  had  endeavored  to  strengthen  him  against  them. 

The  labor  was  perhaps  an  unnecessary  one.  The  jowig 
man's  quailing  was  from  his  own  extreme  standards,  rather 
than  from  the  height  and  dimensions  of  his  rival.  Bat  the 
issue  between  them  was  not  destined  to  be  one  of  inteOeet, 
and,  in  respect  to  the  keen  encounter  of  the^val  wits,  oar 
yeomen  were  doomed  to  disappointment.  But  there  was  to 
be  a  trial  between  them,  nevertheless,  which  probably  com- 
pensated the  hungering  expectants  for  what  was  vrithhdd. 

The  huge,  beefy  landlord  of  the  opposition  house,  Hntton, 
now  bustled  forward,  having  the  arm  of  Colonel  Sharpe 
within  his  own.  The  little,  deformed  representatiTe  of  the 
Bed  Heifer — our  house — stationing  himself  beside  Cal- 
vert, conflronted  the  rival  landlord  vrith  an  air  which  ex- 
hibited something  more  of  defiance  than  cordiality.  V«7 
bitter,  from  time  immemorial,  had  been  the  fends  betweoi 
the  two  houses — not  so  bloody,  perhaps,  but  qnitc  as  angry, 
bitter,  and  enduring,  as  those  which  sundered  the  factious 
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of  York  and  Laacaster.  Of  course,  the  qaarrel  between 
them  being  generally  understood,  the  defiant  demonstra- 
tions  of  the  two  commanded  bat  little  notice.  All  ejes 
were  rather  addressed  to  the  rival  politicians  who  wer« 
aboat  to  meet. 

Mr.  Barnabas,  with  bow  and  smirk,  drew  near  to  thd 
elder  Calvert,  who  extended  his  hand  to  him  very  conr 
teoQsly,  received  his  gripe,  and  with  him  turned  to  toa 
younger  Calvert,  to  whom  Colonel  Sharpe  was  approaching 
at  the  same  time.  As  the  parties  were  about  to  meet,  the 
colonel,  shaking  off  the  arm  of  his  landlord,  extended  his 
hand  to  the  rival : — 

''  Mr.  Calvert,  I  believe.    I  am  Colonel  Sharpe." 

The  hand  of  William  Calvert  was  extended  to  receive 
that  of  Sharpe,  when  it  was  suddenly  drawn  back.  The 
lig^t  was  now  streaming  full  on  the  face  of  Sharpe.  la 
that  of  William  Calvert,  the  expression  instantly  became 
one  of  mingled  astonishment  and  loathing.  His  hands  were 
Arowa  behind  his  back,  while,  drawing  his  person  up  to 
its  fullest  height,  he  exclaimed,  with  a  voice  of  equal  sur- 
prise and  scorn — 

"You,  ar,  Colrael  Sharpe — you!" 

The  effect  was  a  mute  wonder  in  the  circle. 

Sharpe  started,  his  cheek  paling,  his  eye  flashing,  at  the 
unexpected  reception.  The  audience  was  confounded  to 
expecting  silence,  ^arpe  himself  was  so  surprised  as  not 
to  be  able  to  recover  speech  immediately.  He  did,  how- 
ever, in  a  uuMnent  after,  and  said : — 

^^  What  is  this  ?    lam  Colonel  Sharpe.    And  you,  sir- 
are  you  not  Mr.  Calvert  ?" 

^  Ay,  sir ;  and,  as  Mr.  Calvert,  I  can  not  know  Cdonal 
Sharpe." 

These  wcHrds  were  spoken  in  hoarse,  almost  choking  aiy 
cents,  but  full  of  determination.  The  heart  of  the  speaker 
ima  swelling  with  indignation ;  his  brain  was  fired  with 
terrible  reminiscences ;  his  cheek  was  flushed  with  inexprefr-^ 
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siUe  passion ;  his  eyes  darted  glances  of  most  withering 
soorn,  hate,  loathing,  fall  in  the  face  of  his  opponent 

Aad  thus  stood  the  two  for  a  moment.  For  that  space, 
all  was  mute  consternation  in  the  drclo.  At  length,  old 
Calvert  found  his  voice,  though  almost  in  a  whisper,  and, 
drawing  c^ose  to  the  yoang  man,  he  said : — 

^  What  do  yon  mean,  my  son  ?  Wheref<nre  this  strange 
anger  ?    Who  is  this  man,  and  why — " 

Young  Calvert  had  only  time  to  say — ^^  What,  sir!  do 
yen  not  see? — ''  when  Sharpe,  fully  recovered  from  his 
momentary  surprise,  came  forward  with  Barnabas,  and, 
with  rising  accents,  formally  demanded  an  explanation. 

^'  You  must  explain,  sir — explain  I"  said  Mr.  Barnabas. 
*^  Why,  sir,  do  you  say  that  you  can  not  know  my  friend  ?'' 

^*  For  the  simple  reason,  sir,  that  I  know  him  too  wdl 
already,"  was  the  answer,  made  with  a  successful  ^ort  to 
speak  in  distinct  and  resolute  tones. 

"  Ha !"  exclaimed  Sharpe—"  know  me ?" 

"  Ay,  sir  I  as  a  villain — a  base,  consummate  villain !" 

All  was  confusion  again. 

Sharpe,  with  prompt  fury,  darted  upon  the  speaker,  pot- 
ting forth  all  his  strength  of  sinew  for  the  grapple.  But 
he  was  not  the  man,  physically,  to  deal  with  Calvert.  The 
latter  seized  him  with  a  gripe  of  iron,  and,  with  a  moderate 
effort  of  muscle,  flung  him  off,  staggering,  among  the  group 
near  the  door.  This  performance  exhibited  such  a  degree 
of  strength  as  amply  satisfied  all  the  spectators  that  Gal- 
vert  might  well  scorn  such  an  assailant  in  that  sort  of 
encounter. 

Sharpe  did  not  fall — was  perhaps  saved  from  falling  by 
the  interposing  crowd.  He  soon  recovered  himself,  and 
was  rushing  forward  to  renew  his  hopeless  attempt,  when 
his  friend  Barnabas  threw  his  arms  around  him,  and  held 
him  back. 

"Unhand  me,  ^Barnabas  I  unhand  me,  I  say  I  £»iaU  I 
submit  to  a  blow  T»  ,^,^^, .vGoogle 
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^Sorelj  not,  Sharpe.    Bat  this^is  not  the  way." 

For  a  mcMnent,  as  if  slowly  recovering  thought,  Sharpe 
paused,  then  said  huskily,  and  in  low  tones : — 

<^  You  are  right    There  must  be  blood  I    See  to  it!" 

''  Stand  back !    I  will  see  to  it." 

Then  advancing  to  the  other  party,  Barnabas  said : — 

"  Mr.  Calvert,  we  must  have  an  apology,  or  a  meeting 
M  the  apology  must  be  ample,  sir ;  and  it  must  be  public, 
as  is  the  offence." 

"  Apology,  sir ! — to  that  worthless  scoundrel  ?  You  mis- 
take me,  sir,  very  much,  if  you  suppose  that  I  shall  apolo- 
gize to  him,  of  all  men  living,  whatever  the  offence !  It  is 
possible,  too,  sir,  that  you  somewhat  mistake  your  friend. 
He  will  scarcely  demand  one — will  certainly  not  need  one 
—when  he  knows  tne — when  he  recalls  the  features  of  one 
irho  has  already  taught  him  what  to  fear  from  an  avenger !" 

'*  What  does  all  this  mean  ?"  demanded  Barnabas ;  while 
Sharpe  eagerly  stretched  forward,  bewildered — with  curi- 
ous eyes,  seeking  to  distinguish  the  features  of  the  speaker 
—a  study  not  much  facilitated  by  the  dim  light  of  the  two 
tallow-candles  which  stood  upon  the  mantel-place. 

'^  Who,  then,  are  you,  sir  T"  continued  Barnabas. 

"Nay,  sir,"  answered  the  other,  '*  speak  for  your  friend  I 
Your  Colonel  Sharpe  has,  I  fancy,  as  many  eUiases  as  any 
rogae  of  London  I  Let  Colonel  Sharpe — if  such  bo,  in 
truth,  his  name—" 

"It  is  his  name,  sir,  I  assure  you.  Why  should  you 
doubt  it?" 

"I  have  known  him  by  another,  and  one  associated  with 
the  foulest  infamy !" 

"Hal"  cried  Sharpe — beginning,  perhaps,  to  recall  an 
unhappy  past. 

CaJvert  turned  full  toward  him. 

"  Look  at  me,  Alfred  Stevens — for  such  I  must  still  call 
you — look  at  me,  and  behold  one  who  is  ready  to  avenge 
the  dishonor  of  Margaret  Cooper !     Ha  I  villain !  do  you  > 
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start  ?  do  3rou  shrink  ?  do  yoa  remember  now  the  young 
poroacher  of  Charlemont? — the  swindling,  smooih-spokeD 
rogue,  who  sought  out  the  home  of  innocence  to  rob  it  ot 
peace  and  innocence  at  a  blow  ?  Once,  before  this,  wc 
stood  opposed  in  deadly  strife.  Do  you  think  that  I  am 
less  ready  now  ?  Then,  your  foul  crime  had  not  been  con- 
summated :  would  to  God  I  had  slain  you  then ! 

"  But  it  is  not  too  late  for  vengeance !  Apology,  indeed ! 
Will  you  fight,  Alfred  Stevens?  Say — are  you  as  ready 
now  as  when  the  doth  of  the  pi-eacher  might  have  been  a 
protection  fcr  your  cowardice  ?  If  you  are^  say  to  your 
friend  here  that  apology  between  115  is  a  word  of  vapor, 
and  no  meaning.  Atonement — blood  only — nothing  less 
will  suffice !" 

Sharpe,  staggered  at  the  first  address  of  the  speaker,  had 
now  recovered  himself.  His  countenance  was  deadly  pale. 
His  eyes  wandered.  He  had  been  stunned  by  the  sudden- 
ness of  Calvert's  revelations.  But  the  eyes  of  the  crowd 
were  upon  him.  Murmurs  of  suspicion  reached  his  ears.  It 
was  necessary  that  he  should  take  decided  grotmd.  Tour 
politician  must  not  want  audacity.  Nay,  in  proportion  to 
his  diminished  honesty,  must  be  his  increase  of  brass.  To 
brazen  it  out  was  his  policy ;  and,  by  a  strong  effort,  regain- 
ing his  composure,  he  quietly  exclaimed,  looking  roubd  him 
as  he  spoke : — 

^^The  man  is  certainly  mad.  I  know  not  what  he 
means.'' 

"  Liar !  this  will  not  serve  you.  You  shall  not  escape 
me.  You  do  not  deceive  me.  You  shall  not  deceive  these 
people.  Your  words  may  deny  the  truth  of  what  I  say, 
but  your  pallid  cheeks  confess  it.  YoQr  hoarse,  choking 
accents,  your  down-looking  eyes,  confess  it.  The  lie  that 
is  spoken  by  your  tongue  is  contradicted  by  all  your  other 
faculties.  There  is  no  man  present  who  does  not  see  that 
you  tremble  in  your  secret  Boul ;  that  I  have  spoken  noth- 
ing but  the  truth;  that  you  are  the  base  villain— the  de- 
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ftliroyer  of  beauty  and  iaAoceace — that  I  bave  pi-ooounoed 

^'This  is  strange^  very  strange!"  said  Mr.  Barnabas. 
Tbe  man  U  certainly  mad/'  continued  Sbarpe,  '^or 
tj:3  is  a  political  cliarge  intended  to  destroy  me.  A  poor, 
base  tricl^,  this  of  yours,  Mr.  Calvert.  It  will  have  no 
effeot  upon  Uie  people.  They  underatand  that  sort  of  thing 
too  welL'' 

"  They  shall  undeistand  it  beUer;'  said  Calvert.  "  They 
shall  have  the  whole  history  of  your  baseness.  Political 
trick,  indeed !  We  leave  that  business  to  you,  whose  very 
'ife  has  been  a  lie.    My  friends — " 

^'  Stay,  sir,''  said  Barnabas.  ^*  There  is  a  shorter  way 
to  settle  this.  My  friend  has  wronged  you,  you  say.  He 
shall  give  you  redress.  There  need  be  no  more  words 
between  us." 

^^  Ay,  but  there  must.  The  redress,  of  course ;  but  the 
words  shall  be  a  matter  of  course,  also.  You  shall  hear 
my  charge  against  this  man  renewed. — I  pronounce  him  a 
villain,  who,  under  the  name  of  Alfred  Stevens,  five  years 
ago  made  his  appearance  in  tJie  village  of  Charlemont, 
and,  pretending  to  be  a  student  of  divinity,  obtained  the 
cuniidenco  of  the  people ;  won  the  affections  of  a  young  lady 
of  the  place,  dislionored  and  deserted  her.  This  is  the 
charge  I  make  ag^Unst  him,  which  will  be  sustained  by  this 
venerable  man,  and  for  the  truth  of  which  I  invoke  the  all- 
witnessing  H^ven.  Alfred  Stevens,  I  defy  you  to  deny 
this  charge." 

^  It  is  all  Mse  as  hell !"  was  the  husky  answer  of  the 
criminal. 

^^It  is  true  as  heaven!"  said  Calvert,  and  his  assevera- 
tion was  now  confirmed  by  that  of  the  aged  man  by  whom 
he  was  accompanied. 

Nor  were  the  spectators  unimpressed  bty  X\^  fina,  un- 
Ipeadiag  superiority  of  manner  possessed  by  Calvert  over 
that  of  Sharpe,  who  was  wanting  in  his  usual  confidenoe* 
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and  who,  possibly  from  the  saddenness  of  the  charge,  and 
possibly  from  a  guilty  conscience,  failed  in  that  promptness 
and  freedom  of  utterance  which,  in  the  case  of  his  accuser, 
was  greatly  increased  by  the  feeling  of  scorn  and  indigna- 
tion wliich  was  so  suddenly  reawakened  in  his  bosom. 

The  little  landlord  of  the  Red  Heifer,  about  this  time, 
made  himself  particularly  busy  in  whispering  around  that 
it  was  precisely  five  years  ago  that  Colonel  Sharpe  had 
taken  a  trip  to  the  south  with  his  uncle,  and  was  absent 
two  thirds  of  the  year. 

How  much  more  the  Red  Heifer  might  have  said — for 
he  had  his  own  wrongs  to  stimulate  his  hostility  and  mem- 
ory— can  only  be  conjectured;  for  he  was  suddenly  si- 
lenced by  the  landlord  of  the  opposition-house,  who  threat- 
ened to  wring  his  neck  if  he  again  thrust  it  forward  in  the 
business. 

But  the  hint  of  the  little  man  had  not  fallen  upon  xtur 
heeding  ears.  There  were  some  two  or  three  persons  who 
recalled  the  period  of  Sharpe's  absence  in  the  south,  and 
found  it  to  agree  with  Calvert's  statements.  The  buzz  bo- 
came  general  among  the  crowd,  but  was  silenced  by  tiie 
coolness  of  Barnabas. 

*'  Mr.  Calvert,"  said  he,  "  you  are  evidently  mistaken  in 
your  man.  My  friend  denies  your  story  as  it  concerns  him- 
self. We  do  not  deny  that  some  person  looking  like  my 
friend  may  have  practised  upon  your  people ;  but  that  k^ 
is  not  the  man  he  insists.  There  is  yet  time  to  withdraw 
from  the  awkward  position  in  which  you  have  placed  your 
self.  There  is  no  shame  in  acknowledging  an  error.  You 
are  clearly  in  error :  you  can  not  persevere  in  it  without 
injustice.  Lot  me  beg  you,  sir,  for  your  own  sake,  to  admit 
as  much,  and  shake  hands  upon  it." 

"Shake  hands,  and  with  him?  No,  no,  sir!  this  can 
not  be.  I  am  in  no  error.  I  do  not  mistake  my  man.  Ho 
is  the  very  villain  I  have  declared  him.  He  must  please 
liimself  as  he  may  with  the  epithet."    ,,,,, ,,Google 
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^  I  am  Sony  yon  persist  in  this  unhappy  business,  Mr. 
Galrert.  My  friend  will  withdraw  for  the  present.  May  I 
see  yon  priTately  within  the  honr  T" 

^  At  any  momenf 

^  I  am  very  mnch  obliged  to  yon.  I  like  promptness  in 
SQch  matters.  Bot,  once  more,  sir,  it  is  not  too  late.  These 
gentlemen  will  readily  understand  how  yon  have  confounded 
two  persons  who  look  something  alike.  Bat  there  is  a  shade 
of  difference,  as  yon  see,  in  the  chin,  the  forehead,  perhaps, 
the  color  of  the  eyes.  Look  closely,  I  pray  yon,  for  truly  I 
should  be  sorry,  for  your  own  sake,  to  have  you  persist  in 
your  error."  . 

Mr.  Barnabas,  in  order  to  afford  Calvert  the  desired  op- 
portunity of  discerning  the  difference  between  the  charged 
and  the  guilty  party,  took  the  light  from  the  mantel  and 
held  it  close  to  the  face  of  Sharpe. 

^  Pshaw !''  said  the  latter,  somewhat  impatiently,  **  the 
fellow  is  a  madman  or  a  fool.  Why  do  you  trouble  your^ 
self  farther  ?    Let  him  have  what  he  wishes." 

The  voice  of  Calvert,  at  the  same  moment,  disclaimed 
every  doubt  on  the  score  of  the  criminal's  identity. 

^^  He  is  the  man !  I  should  know  him,  by  day  and  by 
night,  among  ten  thousand  I" 

^^  You  won't  confess  yourself  mistaken,  then  ?"  said  Bar- 
nabas; ^*a  mere  confession  of  error — an  inaccurary  of 
vision — the  smallest  form  of  admission  I'' 

Calvert  turned  from  him  scomfally. 

"Very  well,  sir,  if  it  must  be  sol  Oood  people — my 
friends — you  bear  us  witness  we  have  tried  every  effort  to 
jbtaiu  peace.  We  are  very  pacific.  But  there  is  a  point 
oeyond  which  there  is  no  forbearance.  Integrity  can  keep 
10  terms  with  slander.  Not  one  among  you  but  would  fight 
H  you  were  called  Alfred  Stevens.  It  is  the  name,  as  you 
hear,  of  a  swindler — a  seducer — a  fellow  destined  for  the 
high  sessions  for  Judge  Lynch.  We  shall  hear  of  him  un- 
ler  some  other  alias.    We  have  assured  the  young  gentle- 

9* 
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mw  here  tliat  we  are  DQt,  Alfred  St(»v€i>a,  ai^  pireftff  np^  to 
be  called  by  a  niclm^aii^ ;  but  he  persists,  a^^  jou  Imow 
what  is  to  follow.  Yoa  can  aU  retiire  to  b^,  therefore, 
with  the  gratifying  conviction  that  bot^  geAtlouiHiDf  being 
bound  Sox  it,  ^nd  good  KentuckiAAS,  will  be  sui^  to  clo  their 
duty  when  the  tiove  eoine&  Good-i;ught,  gentlenea^-^aiKt 
may  you  sleep  tQ  waken  in  the  morning  to  h^r  some  fa- 
mous argmnenta.  I  sincerely  trust  tlvat  nothing  will  ba^ 
pen  to  prevent  any  of  the  speakers  from  attending ;  but  life 
is  the  breath  in  our  nostrils,  and  may  go  out  with  a  sneeM^ 
Of  one  thing  T  cau  n^sx^i^  you,  that  it  will  be  na  fault  of 
mine  if  you  do  not  hear  the  eloquence,  at  least,  of  Mr* 
BarnabaSi*" 

" Hurra* for  Banwibfts!  hurra !"  waa  the  cny. 

"Hurira  fojr  Barn^aa!"  the  echo- 

^'  Calvert  for  ever!"  roared  the  trombpne  in  the  conur; 
aMd  the  sevevaJl  in^trunenta  followed  ibr  Sharpy  Calwrt, 
and  Bama|;»as,  apqoirdiny  to  the  sort  of  pipes  wifA  atifi 
with  which  Prgvideuce  ha4  kindly  blessed  them. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

*^  I  KK0W  tihat  this  »  inmTOidftble.  I  knoir  not  well^  my 
rai,  how  jou  cmM  bavts  a(^d  otherwise  thioi  700  did ;  and 
fct  the  whole  a£fhir  le  tery  shocking." 

Thtts  began  <he  elder  Calvert  to  the  7X>tonger,  when  thej 
again  foimd  theifeiwlfes  alone  together* 

^Itii:  tat  crime  ie  sboeking;  and  death  is  shocking; 
and  a  thousand  events  that,  nevertheless,  occur  hoorly  in 
life,  are  shocking.  Oar  best  philosophy,  when  they  seem 
tnaTOidabte)  ia,  to  pirej^re  for  tfa^n  as  resolately  as  we 
preplire  tot  death.'' 

*'  It  mag  be  death,  my  son !"  said  the  other  with  a  ahiut 
der. 

^  And  if  it  w«hs  sir,  I  sboald  gladly  meet  death,  that  I 
might  haTs  the  power  of  avenging  ker!  O  God !  wlwn  I 
Aiak  (^  her— so  beantiM)  so  pread,  ao  brigfat— eo  dear 
to  me  Chen — ao  dear  to  aie  erea  now-^I  feel  how  worth- 
less to  ine  are  all  the  triumphs  of  life— how  Uttle  worth  ia 
Ule  itself!" 

And  a  passionate  flood  of  tears  concluded  the  worde  of 
the  speaker. 

'^  Give  not  thus  way,  my  son.    Be  a  aaa." 

"Am  I  not?  God!  what  have  I  not  endared?  what 
have  I  not  overcome?  Will  you  not  suffer  a  moment's 
weafctteas^^noi  even  when  I  ttdnk  of  bar?  O  Margaret! 
bat  for  thiia  serpent  in  our  Eden,  what  Might  we  ftot  bav^ 
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been !  How  might  we  have  loved !  how  happy  might  have 
passed  those  days  which  are  now  toil  and  hopelessness  to 
me,  which  are  shame  and  desolation  to  yon !  But  for  this 
serpent,  we  had  both  been  happy." 

^^  No,  my  son,  that  wonld  have  been  impossible.  But  the 
specnlation  is  useless  now.'' 

"  Worse  than  useless !" 

"  Why  brood  upon  it,  then  ?" 

"  For  that  very  reason  ;  as  one  broods  over  his  loss,  who 
does  not  value  his  gain.  It  is  thus  I  think  of  Aer,  and 
cease  to  think  of  these  successes.  What  are  they  to  me  ? 
Nothing!  Ah!  what  might  they  not  have  been  had  she 
been  mine?  0  my  &ther!  I  think  of  her — her  beauty, 
her  genius — as  of  some  fallen  angel.  I  look  upon  this 
wretch  as  I  should  regard  the  fiend.  The  hoof  is  wanting, 
it  is  true,  but  the  mark  of  the  beast  is  in  his  faoe.  It  can 
surely  be  no  crime  to  slay  such  a  wretch :  murder  it  can 
not  be  I" 

"  You  think  not  of  yourself,  William." 

^^  Yes ! — he  may  kill  me  ;  but  thinking  of  her,  the  fSeJleD 
— and  of  him  the  beguiler — I  have  no  fear  of  death — I 
know  not  that  I  have  a  love  of  life — I  think  only  of  the 
chance  accorded  me  of  avenging  her  cruel  overthrow." 

The  re-entrance  of  Mr.  Barnabas,  interrupted  the  diar 
logue.    He  came  to  make  the  necessary  arraogements. 

^^Very  awkward  bminess,  Mr.  Oalvert — too  late  now 
for  adjustment  May  I  have  the  pleasore  of  knowing  the 
name  of  your  friend." 

Calvert  named  Major  Hawick,  a  young  gentleman  of  his 
party ;  but  the  old  man  interfered. 

"  7  will  act  for  you,  William." 

"  You  !"  said  the  young  man. 

*^  You,  old  gentleman !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Barnabas. 

"  Yes,"  replied  old  Calvert,  with  spirit,  "  shall  I  be  more 
reluctant  than  you  to  serve  my  friend.  This,  sir,  is  my  son 
by  adoption.    I  love  him  as  if  he  were  my  own.     I  Iovp 
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m^  better  than  life.  Shall  I  leare  him  at  the  very  time 
when  life  is  perilled.  No — no  t  I  am  aorrj  for  this  afidr, 
bat  will  stand  by  him  to  the  last.  Let  ns  discuss  the  ar- 
rangements.'' 

'^  You'ye  seen  serrice  before,  old  gentleman/'  said  Bar- 
nabas, looking  the  eologiam  which  he  did  not  express. 

^  I,  too,  haTC  been  young,"  said  the  other. 

''  True  bine,  still,"  said  Barnabas ;  ''  and  though  I'm 
3orry  for  the  affair,  yet,  it  gives  me  {deasore  to  deal  with  a 
gentleman  of  the  right  spirit.  I  tmst  that  your  son  is  a 
shot." 

''  He  has  nerre  and  eye !" 

^  Good  things  enoogh — Tory  necessary  things,  bat  a  spice 
of  practice  does  no  harm.  Now,  Sharpe  has  a  knack  with 
a  i»8tol  tiiat  makes  it  carious  to  see  him,  if  you  be  anfy  a 
looker-on.^* 

^^  Let  nio  stop  you,  young  gentleman,"  said  old  Calvert ; 
"  when  I  was  a  young  man,  such  a  remark  would  have 
been  held  an  impeilinence." 

'^Egad!"  said  Barnabas, '^  you  have  me!  Are  we  agreed 
then  ?    Shall  it  be  pistols  7" 

"  Yos  :  at  sunrise  to-morrow." 

"  Good !" 

^^  Distance,  when  we  meet,"  said  Calvert. 

The  place  of  meeting  was  soon  agreed  on,  and  the  parties 
ifeparated ;  Barnabas  taking  his  leave  by  complimenting 
the  ^<  old  gentleman,"  as  a  '<  first-rate  man  of  business." 

^  Of  course,"  said  he,  <^  after  he  had  reported  to  Sharpe 
the  progress  of  the  arrangements ;  ^^  of  course  you  were  the 
said  Stevens.  I  saw  that  the  fellow's  story  >ras  true  at  the 
first  jump.     It  was  so  like  you." 

"flow  if  I  deny  it?" 

"  I  shouldn't  believe  you.  'Twas  too  natural.  Besides, 
Whisker-Ben  blew  you  long  ago,  though  he  could  not  tell 
the  g'rl's  name.    Where's  she  now — what's  become  of 
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^^  Thfti's  tbe  myalery  I  should  give  aonetluiig  haiidsoiiu 
to  find  oqI  ;  but  jom  vay  gaow,  from  tile  spirit  this  fellow 
has  skown,  that  it  wouldn't  do  for  me  4o  go  back  to  Oharle^ 
mont.     She  was  a  splendid  woman  !" 

^  Was  sIm  though  ?  I  reckon  this  fellow  loTod  ker.  H^ 
must  have  done  so.    He  looked  all  he  said.''   • 

*^  He  did !  The  wonder  is  eqoally  great  in  his  ease.  Ee 
was  a  tort  of  half-witted  rastic  in  CharlemoBt*^  Margaret 
despised  him^-*he  wanted  to  fight  me.beliMre,  on  her  ao* 
eoont,  and  we  were  within  aa  aee  of  it.  His  name  was 
Hinkley — to  think  that  I  should  meet  in  him  the  now 
fumous  Calvert.  Look  you,  Barnabas !  the  pistol  is  a  way 
we  bad  not  thoaght  of  for  layiog  o«r  orator  on  his  ba«k.'' 

♦*WiUy4)udoitr 

^  I  must !  He  leaves  me  do  alternative.  He  will  keep 
no  terms — no  counsel.  If  he  goes  on  to  blab  this  bnsiReBa 
—  nay,  he  ean  prove  it,  yon  soe — he  will  play  the  devil 
with  my  ohanees." 

''  Wing  him !  That  will  be  enougli.  Tho  fellow  has 
plook ;  and  for  the  sake  of  that  brave  old  cock,  his  father, 
I'd  like  him  to  get  off  with  breath  enoagh  to  carry  kim 
farther." 

"  No,  d — n  him,  let  him  pay  the  penalty  of  his  imperti- 
nence I  Who  made  him  the  champion  of  Margaret  Go^>cr  ? 
Were  he  her  husband  now — nay,  had  she  even  toleratetl 
him — I  think  I  should  let  him  oS  witii  some  moderate  hnrt ; 
but  I  owe  him  a  gmdge.  You  have  not  heard  ally  Barna- 
bas !" — the  tone  of  the  speaker  was  lowered  here,  and  a 
deep  crimson  flash  suffused  his  &oe  as  he  cor.eladed  tho 
sentence — **  He  struck  me,  Barnabas — he  laid  eowskin 
over  my  back !" 

''Thed— Ihedidr 

«*  He  did — I  mnst  remember  that  P* 

"  So  you  must !     So  you  must  !^ 

« I  win  ««  him,  Barnabas!  I  am  resolved  on  it !  I  fbal 
the  sting  of  that  eowskin  even  now  ?"  rf^f^n]f> 
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^  60  ytm  iitilty  bat  80lMflK»ir,  4^^^  the  feUo^^  IM  liko  to 
get  him  oflf." 

^^  Primir !  7011  are  getfii^  oM.  Oertal&ty  ym  are  get- 
^g  blind.  We  have  a  thonsand  reasoas  for  not  lettivg 
him  off.  Sc's  in  atr  iray — be*6  a  ghmt  among  tbe  oppo- 
Bition-^the-  ctack  moh  they  te^  set  tip  againert  m^.  Even 
if  1  had  not  any  personal  oatses  of  prorroeation,  do  you  not 
see  how  politic  ft  woald  ^  to  put  Wm  out  of  the  field.  It's 
he  or  me.  If  De&ftia  sucoeed^,  1  am  attomey-'geMral ;  if 
Tompkins,  Calvert!  Ne->«--4H> !  The  tmm  I  thtek  of  it, 
the  more  necessary  it  becomes  to  kill  him." 

"  But,  what  if  he  shoots  V* 

^^  That  he  does  not — he  did  not  at  least.  You  must,  at 
all  events,  secure  me  my  distance.  I  suppose  you  will  have 
little  difficulty  in  this  respect.  The  old  man  will  scarcely 
know  anything  about  these  matters." 

^^  You're  mistaken — he  talks  as  if  be  had  been  at  it  all 
Lis  life.  I  reckon  he  has  fed  on  fire  in  his  younger  days. 
The  choice,  of  course,  is  his." 

''A  little  adroitness,  Barnabas,  will  give  us  what  we 
want.    You  can  insinuate  twelve  paces." 

'^  Yes,  that  can  be  done,  but  ten  is  more  usual.  Suppose 
he  adopts  ten  ?" 

^'  That  is  what  I  expect.  He  will  scarcely  accept  i/our 
suggestion.  He  will  naturally  suppose,  from  what  you  say, 
that  I  practise  at  twelve.  This  wUl,  very  probably,  induce 
him  to  say  ten,  and  then  I  have  him  on  my  own  terms.  I 
shall  easily  bottle  him  at  that  distance." 

"  And  you  will  really  commission  the  bullet  ?  You  will 
kiUhim?" 

"Must!" 

"  Sleep  on  that  resolution  first,  Sharpe !" 

"  It  will  do  no  good.  It  will  not  change  me.  This  fel« 
low  was  nothing  to  Margaret  Cooper,  and  what  right  had 
he  to  interfere  ?    Besides — you  forget  the  cowskin.'' 
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<<01i!  trae— d— n  thttt  cowskin !  That's  the  worst  part 
of  the  business." 

^'  Oood  night,  Barnabas/'  said  Sharpe.  ^  See  that  I  do 
not  oversleep  myself.* 

''  No  fear.  Gbod  night!  Good  night!  D^-n  the  fel- 
low. Why  did  he  use  a  cowskin  ?  A  hickory  had  not  been 
so  bad.  Now  will  Sharpe  kill  him  to  a  dead  certainty. 
He's  good  for  any  button  on  Calvert's  <coat ;  and  there  be 
goes,  yawning  as  naturally  as  if  he  had  to  meet,  t04Dorrov 
morning,  nothing  worse  than  his  AiHfiMf /" 
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CHAPTER   XX. 

"FITB  PAGES — WHEEL  AND   FIRE." 

It  was  something  of  a  sad  sight  to  see  good  old  Mr.  Cal- 
vert, till  a  late  hoar  that  night,  brushing  up  the  murderous 
weapons,  adjusting  bullets,  and  cutting  out  patches,  with  all 
the  interested  industry  of  a  fire-eater.  It  was  in  vain  that 
his  son — his  adopted  son,  rather,  for  the  reader  should 
know  by  this  time  with  whom  he  deals — it  was  in  vain  that 
he  imploied  him  to  forego  an  employment  which  really 
made  him  melancholy,  not  on  his  own,  but  the  venerable 
old  man's  account.  Old  Calvert  was  principled  against 
duelling,  as  he  was  principled  against  war ;  but  he  i-ecog- 
cised  the  necessity  in  both  cases  of  employing  those  modes 
by  which,  to  prevent  wrong,  society  insists  upon  avenging 
it.  He  would  have  preferred  that  William  Calvert  should 
Dot  go  into  the  field  on  account  of  Margaret  Cooper  ;  but, 
ouce  invited,  he  recognised  in  all  its  excellence  the  good 
counsel  of  Polonius  to  his  son  :  — 

"Bewtfc 
Of  entrance  to  a  quarrel :  but  being  in. 
Bear  it  that  the  opposer  may  beware  of  thee." 

He  at  least  was  resolved  that  William  should  not  go  un- 
prepared and  unprovided,  in  the  properest  manner,  to  do 
mischief.  In  the  hot  days  of  his  own  youth,  ho  had  acquired 
3omc  considerable  knowledge  of  the  weapon,  and  thojawi* 
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rather  understood  than  expressed,  which  goyem  personal 
combat  as  it  is,  or  was,  practised  in  our  country.  His  care 
was  now  given,  not  simply  to  the  condition  of  the  weapons, 
but  the  mind  of  the  combatant.  The  modes  by  which  the 
imagination  is  rendered  obtuse — the  hardening  of  the 
nerves — the  exercise  of  the  eye  and  arm — could  not  be 
resorted  to  in  the  brief  interval  which  remained  before  the 
appointed  hour  of  conflict — and  something  was  due  to  slum- 
ber, without  which,  all  exercise  and  instruction  would  be 
only  thrown  away.  But  there  is  much  that  a  judicious 
mind  can  do  in  acting  upon  the  moral  nature  of  the  party ; 
and  the  conversation  of  old  Calvert  was  judiciously  ad- 
dressed to  this  point.  The  young  man,  who  had  by  this 
time  learned  to  know  most  of  ihe  habitual  trains  of  thought 
by  which  his  tutor  was  characterized,  readily  perceived  his 
otiject. 

^<  You  mistake,  my  dear  sir,"  he  said,  smiling,  after  tho 
lapse  of  an  hour,  which  had  been  consumed  as  i^ve  de- 
scribed ;  ^^  yon  mistake  if  you  think  I  shall  fail  in  nerve  or 
coolness.  Be  sure,  sir,  I  never  felt  half  bo  determined  in 
all  my  life.  Tlie  remembrance  of  Margaret  Cooper — tlie 
sense  of  former  wrong — the  loathing  hate  which  I  entertain 
for  this  reptile — exclude  every  feeling  from  my  soul  btU 
one^  and  that  is  the  deliberate  determinatt<m  to  destroy  him 
if  I  can." 

"  This  very  intensity,  William,  will  shake  your  nerves. 
No  man  is  more  cool  ^an  he  who  obeys  no  single  feeling. 
Single  feelings  become  intense  and  agitating  from  tiie  ab- 
sence or  absorption  of  all  the  rest." 

"  Feel  my  aim,  sir,"  he  said,  extending  the  limb. 

"  It  is  firm,  nowy  William  ;  but  if  you  do  not  sleep,  will 
it  be  so  in  the  morning  ?" 

«  Yes— I  have  no  fear  of  it." 

"  But  you  will  go  to  sleep  now  ?  You  see  I  have  ever7 
thing  ready." 

"  No  !  I  can  not,  sir.     I  must  write.     J^ra^pucl:  '■ 
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say,  which,  to  leave  imBaid,  would  be  criminal.  Do  70a 
retire.  Hawick  will  soon  be  here,  who  will  complete  what 
yoQ  have  been  doing.  He  is  expert  at  these  matters,  and 
will  neglect  nothing.  I  haye  penned  him  a  note  to  that 
effect  He  will  accompany  ns  in  the  morning.  Do  you  go 
to  bed  now.  You  can  not,  at  your  time  of  life,  do  without 
deep  and  not  suffer.  It  can  not  affect  me — nay,  if  I  did 
go  to  bed,  it  would  be  impossible,  with  these  thoughts  in 
my  mind — these  feelings  in  my  heart — that  I  should  close 
my  eyes.  I  should  only  toss  and  tumble,  and  become  ner- 
TOQS  firom  Tory  uneasiness." 

Haying  finished,  ihe  old  man  prepared  to  adopt  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  young  one.  He  rose  to  retire,  but  the 
*^good  night"  faltered  on  his  lips.  Young  Calvert,  who 
was  walking  to  and  fro,  was  stcuck  by  the  accents.  Sud- 
denly turning  he  rushed  to  the  venerable  man,  and  fell  upon 
liisneck. 

"Father! — more  than  father  to  me!"  exclaimed  the 
yoQth — ^^  forgive  me  if  I  have  offended  you.  I  feel  that  I 
bave  often  erred,  but  through  weakness  only,  not  wilfulness. 
Tou  have  succored  and  strengthened — you  have  taught, 
eoQUBelled,  and  preserved  me.  Bless  me,  and  forgive  me, 
my  father,  if  in  this  I  have  gone  against  your  wishes  and 
will — if  I  have  refused  your  paternal  guidance.  Believe 
me,  I  have  but  one  regret  at  this  moment,  and  it  grows  out 
of  ihe  pain  which  I  feel  that  I  inflict  on  you.  But  you  will 
forgive — you  will  bless  me,  my  dear  father,  and  should  I 
oorrivc  this  meeting,  I  will  strive  to  atone — to  recompense 
fCE  by  the  most  fond  service,  for  this  one  wilfulness !" 

"  God  bloss  you,  my  son — God  preserve  you !"  was  the 
cnly  reply  which  the  old  man  could  make.  His  heart 
aeemad  bursting  with  emotion,  and  sobs,  which  he  vainly 
strove  to  repress,  rose  m  his  throat  with  a  choking,  suffo- 
cating rapidity.  His  tears  fell  upon  the  young  man's 
shoulder  while  ho  passionately  kissed  ^s  cheek. 

*^  God  will  save  yon,"  he  continued,  as  he  broke  away  * 
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and,  sobbing  as  he  went  from  sight,  his  broken  accents 
might  still,  for  a  few  seconds,  be  heard  in  tlie  reiteration 
of  this  one  sentence  of  equal  confidence  and  prayer. 

"  Thai  is  done — thai  is  over  !**  said  the  youth,  sinking 
into  a  seat  beside  the  table  where  the  writing  materials 
were  placed :  his  hands  covered  his  face  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, as  if  to  shut  from  sight  the  image  of  the  old  man's 
agony. 

^^  That  word  of  parting  was  my  fear,  good  old  man  T'  he 
continued,  after  the  pause  of  a  few  moments — ^'what  a 
Spartan  spirit  does  he  possess  !  Surely  he  loves  me  quite 
as  well  as  father  ever  loved  son  before.  Yet,  with  what 
strength  of  resolution  he  prepares  the  weapon — prepares  to 
lose  me  perhaps  for  ever.  I  can  not  doubt  that  the  loss  will 
be  great  to  him.  It  will  be  the  loss  of  all.  His  hope,  and 
the  predictions  of  his  hope,  are  all  perilled  by  this ;  yet 
he  complains  not — he  has  no  reproaches  ! 

"  Surely,  I  have  been  too  wanton — too  rash — too  precip- 
itate in  this  business  !  What  to  me  is  Margaret  Cooper! 
Her  beauty,  her  talents,  and  that  fair  fame  of  which  this 
reptile  has  for  ever  robbed  her  !  She  loved  me  not — she 
hearkened  not  to  my  prayer  of  love — to  that  love  which 
can  not  perish  though  the  object  of  its  devotion,  like  a  star 
gone  suddenly  from  a  high  place  at  night,  has  sunk  for  ever 
into  darkness.  I  am  not  pledged  to  fight  her  battles — to 
repair  her  shame — to  bruise  the  head  of  the  reptile  by 
which  she  was  beguiled. 

^^  Alas !  I  can  not  reason  after  this  cold  fashion.  Is  it 
not  because  of  this  reptile  that  she  is  nothing  to  me — and 
does  not  this  make  her  defence  everything — heighten  the 
passion  of  hate,  and  make  bloody  vengeance  a  most  sacred 
virtue? 

"  It  does — it  must.  Alfred  Stevens,  I  can  not  choose 
but  seek  thy  life.  The  imploring  beauties  of  Margaret 
Cooper  rise  before  me,  and  command  me.  I  will  try !  Sc 
help  me  God,  as  I  believe,  that  the  sacrifico^f  the,  repti!3 
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that  crawls  to  the  fiunflj  altar  to  leave  its  8k>.<!^  vid  renoin 
is  a  dutj  with  man — doe  to  the  holiest  Hopes  and  aflec 
tions  of  man — and  is  ]HtdBeworth7  in  the  sight  cf  God  !    I 
can  not  choose  bat  believe  this.    Ood  give  me  stri/ngth  to 
convert  desire  into  performance !" 

Hq  raised  the  pistol,  nnconscionsly,  as  he  spoke,  lie 
pressed  it  to  his  forehead.  He  lifted  it  in  the  sight  of 
Heaven,  as  if,  in  this  way,  he  solemnised  his  oath.  The 
grasp  of  the  weapon  in  his  hand  suggested  a  new  train  of 
emotion. 

^I  may  fall — I  may  perish !  The  hopes  of  this  good 
old  man — my  own  hopes — may  all  be  set  at  nangfat.  Can 
.it  be  that  in  a  few  honrs  I  shall  be  nothing  ?  This  voice  be 
sQent — this  arm  cold,  unconscious,  upon  this  cold  bosom. 
Strange,  terrible  fancy  ! — I  must  not  think  of  it.  It  makes 
me  shudder!  It  is  too  late  for  thoughts  like  these.  I 
must  be  a  man  now-^a  man  only.  The  mere  pang — thai 
is  nothing.  But  he — thrice  a  father — he  will  feel  three- 
fold pangs  which  shall  be  more  lasting.  Yet,  even  with 
him,  they  can  not  endure  long.  Who  else  ?  My  poor,  poor 
mother  !** 

He  paused — he  drew  the  paper  before  him — a  tear  fell 
open  the  unwritten  sheet,  and  he  thrust  it  away. 

"  There  is  one  other  pain  !  One  thought  I"  he  murmured. 
"These  high  hopes — these  schemes  of  gieatness — thoso 
dreams  of  ambition — stopped  suddenly — like  rich  flowers 
blooming  late,  cut  down  at  midnight  by  the  premature 
frost!  Oh!  if  I  perish  i.  w,  how  much  will  be  left  un- 
done T 

Once  more  the  youth  started  to  his  feet  and  paced  the 
chamber.  But  he  soon  subdued  the  rebellious  struggles  of 
his  more  human  nature.  Quieted  once  more  he  sought  to 
baffle  thought  by  concentrating  himself  upon  his  tasks. 
Resuming  his  place  at  the  table,  he  seized  his  pen.  Letter 
after  letter  grew  beneath  his  hands ;  and  the  faint  gi*ay 
light  of  the  dawn  peeped  in  at  the  windows  before  he  had 
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jet  comidetod  the  nttmer(H|8  ttaka  wW^  i«q«ired  his  iu^ 
dostry. 

A,  tap  at  the  door  drew  hie  atteatLon  a&d  he  opened  it 
:o  receive  hia  friend,  M^or  Hi^wick. 

"  You  arc  ready,"  said  Hawicl^ — "  but  you  seem  not  to 
have  slept.    How's  this  ?    You  promised  me—'* 

^*  But  could  not  keep  my  prcmiise.  I  had  much  to  do, 
and  felt  that  I  could  not  sleep.    I  was  too  muoh  excited." 

''  That  is  unfortunate !" 

^^  It  will  do  no  harm.  With  my  temperament  I  do  things 
much  better  when  excited  than  not  The  leas  prepfred, 
£he  better  prepared." 

''  Where's  the  old  geademaa  ?" 

^<  He  sleepe  still.  We  will  not  disturb  Um.  We  will 
steal  out  quietly,  and  I  trust  everything  will  be  over  be^re 
he  wakens.    I  have  left  a  note  for  him  with  these  letters." 

But  few  moments  more  did  they  delay. 

William  Calvert  remedied  to  a  certain  extent  the  fatigue 
of  his  night  of  unrest,  by  plunging  his  head  into  a  basin  of 
cold  water.  The  preparations  6f  the  party  were  already 
made ;  and  they  issued  forth  without  noise,  and  soon  fbond 
themselves  on  the  field.  Their  opponents  appeaared  a  few 
moments  after. 

<^  A  pleasant  morning,  gentlemen,"  said  Mr.  Barnabas. 
^^  But  how  is  it  I  do  not  see  my  old  friend  here,  eh  ?  I  had 
a  fancy  he  would  not  miss  it  for  the  world !" 

A  rustling  among  the  bushes  at  a  little  distance,  at  thfj 
moment,  saved  William  Calvert  from  the  necessity  of  an- 
swering ^e  question.    There  was  the  old  man  himself. 

"  Ah,  William  I"  he  said  reproachfully,  "  was  this  kind  V* 

^  Truly,  sir,  it  was  meant  to  be  so.  I  would  have  spared 
you  this  scene  if  possible." 

^^  It  was  not  kind,  William,  but  you  meant  kindly.  Yoa 
did  not  know  me,  my  son.  Had  I  not  been  here  with  yo©, 
in  the  moment  of  dcmgar,  I  should  alfvaya  have  felt  as  if  I 
had  suffered  shame."  ^        i 
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Tbe  youth  was  touched,  and  tsrned  aside  to  oonoeai  his 
emotion.  The  friends  of  ttie  parties  approached  in  confer- 
cnce.  The  irregularity  of  Major  Hawick's  attendance  beb  5 
explained,  and  excused  under  the  circumstances,  he  re- 
mained as  a  mere  spectator.  The  arrang^ements  then  being 
under  consideration,  Mr.  Barnabas  said  casually,  and  seem- 
iu^y  with  much  indifference — 

*^  Well,  I  suppose,  sir,  we  will  set  them  at  twelTc  paces." 

'*  Very  singular  that  you  should  offer  a  suggestion  on  this 
subject  I"  was  the  sharp  reply  of  Mr.  Galrert ;  "  this  point 
is  with  us.'' 

*'0h,  surely,  surely — but,  this  being  about  the  usual 
distance — " 

*^  It  is  not  ouTBy  sir,''  wid  the  other  eooUy. 

"  What  do  you  propose,  then  ?" 

"Five  paces,  sir — back  to  back — wheel  and  fire  within 
the  words  one  und  two.'* 

Odonel  9harpe,  who  beard  the  words,  started,  and  grow 
suddenly  pale. 

^  A  most  murderous  distance,  sir,  indeed  1''  said  Mr.  Bar- 
nabas grarely.  *^  Are  you  serious,  ar  ?  Do  you  really 
mean  to  insist  on  what  you  say  ?'' 

''  Certainly,  sir :  if  I  erer  jested  at  all,  it  should  not  be 
OQ  such  an  occasion.    These  are  our  terms." 

'^  We  must  submit,  of  course,"  said  tiie  other,  as  he  pro- 
ceeded to  place  his  principal.  While  doing  this.  Colonel 
Sharpe  was  obserred  to  speak  with  him  somewhat  earnestly. 
Mr.  Barnabas,  immediately  after,  again  advanced  to  Mr. 
Oalrert,  lOid  said  :- 

''  In  consenting  to  your  right,  rir,  on  the  subject  of  dis- 
tance, I  must  a/t  the  same  time  protest  against  it.  The 
consequences,  sir,  must  lie  on  your  head  only.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  both  parties  will  be  blown  to  ihe  devil !" 

Hawick  also  approached,  and  whispered  the  elder  Cal- 
vert, in  earnest  expostulation  against  this  arrangement. 

^^It  is  impossible  for  either  to  escape,"  he^i 
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are  both  finn  men,  and  both  will  fire  with  great  qaickness. 
The  distance  is  rery  annsaal,  sir ;  and,  if  the  affair  ends 
fatally,  the  reproach  will  be  great.^^ 

For  a  moment  the  old  man  hesitated,  and  looked  bewil- 
dered. His  eye  earnestly  sought  the  form  of  William  Cal- 
vert, who  was  calmly  walking  at  a  little  distance.  He  was 
silent  for  a  few  seconds ;  but,  suddenly  recoTering  himself, 
he  murmured,  rather  in  soliloquy  than  in  answer  to  his  com- 
panion : — 

^^  No,  no !  it  must  be  so :  we  must  take  this  risk,  to  avoid 
a  greater.  I  see  through  these  men ;  there  is  no  other  way 
to  baffle  them." 

He  advanced  to  Mr.  Barnabas. 

'^  I  see  no  reason  to  alter  my  arrangement.  To  a  brave 
man,  the  nearer  the  enemy  the  better.^' 

^*  A  good  general  principle,  sir,  but  liable  to  abuse,"  said 
Barnabas ;  ^^  but  as  you  please.    We  toss  for  the  word." 

The  word  fell  to  Calvert.  The  parties  were  placed, 
back  to  back,  with  a  space  of  some  ten  feet  between — 
space  just  enough  for  the  grave  of  one.  With  the  word, 
which  was  rather  gasped  than  syllabled  by  the  old  man, 
William  Calvert  wheeled.  The  first  instant  glance  that 
showed  him  his  enemy  drew  his  fire,  and  was  fcdlowed  by 
that  of  his  foe. 

In  the  first  few  moments  after,  standing  himself,  and  see- 
ing his  enemy  still  stood,  he  fancied  that  no  harm  had  been 
done.  Already  the  words  were  on  his  lips  to  call  for  the 
other  pistol,  when  he  felt  a  sudden  sickness  and  dizziness ; 
his  right  thigh  grew  stiffened,  and  he  lapsed  away  upon  the 
earth,  just  as  the  old  man  drew  nigh  to  his  assistance. 

The  bullet  had  entered  the  fleshy  part  of  his  hip,  and 
had  lodged  there,  narrowly  avoiding  the  bone. 

These  particulars  were  afterward  ascertained.  At  first, 
however,  the  impression  of  the  old  man,  and  that  of  Major 
Hawick,  was,  that  the  wound  was  mortal.  We  will  not 
seek  to  describe  the  mental  agony  of  Jhf^^^g^ielt  wa? 
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DOW  thfti  his  conscience  spoke  in  tortarons  self-uplmtidings ; 
andY  throwing  himself  beeide  the  unconscious  jonth,  he 
motned  as  one  who  wonid  not  be  comforted,  nntil  assored 
bf  the  more  dosdy-obserring  Hawick,  who,  upon  inspect- 
ing the  wound,  gave  him  hope  of  better  things. 

G)loncl  Sharpe  was  more  fortunate.  He  was  uninjured, 
but  he  had  not  escaped  untouched.  His  escape,  though 
more  complete  than  that  of  Calvert,  had  been  even  yet 
more  narrow — the  bullet  of  the  former  actually  barking 
his  skull  just  above  the  ear,  and  slightly  lacerating  the  skin 
0Y6^  his  organ  of  destmctiveness.  So  narrow  an  escape, 
made  him  very  anxious  to  avoid  a  second  experiment,  which 
William  Oalvert,  feebly  striving  to  rise  from  the  ground, 
readily  offered  himself  for.  But,  while  the  youth  spoke. 
Lis  strength  fidlcd  him,  and  he  soon  sunk  away  in  utter 
QQconscioQsness. 

Thus  ended  an  afEcdr  that  promised  to  be  more  bloody  in 
its  results.  Perhaps  it  would  have  been,  but  for  the  ar- 
rangements which  old  Calvert  insisted  on.  Had  the  ton 
paces  been  acceded,  there  is  little  doubt  that  Sharpe,  se- 
core  in  his  practice,  would  have  inflicted  a  death-wound  on 
his  oppon^it.  The  alteration  of  distance,  the  necessity  of 
▼faeeliog  to  fire,  and  a  proximity  to  his  enemy  so  close  as 
to  leave  skill  but  few  if  any  advantages,  served  to  disorder 
his  aim,  and  impair  his  coolness.  It  was  with  no  small 
degree  of  satisfaction  tiiat  he  departed,  leaving  his  enemy 
kors  de  combat.  We,  too,  shall  leave  him,  and  follow  the 
progress  of  the  more  fortunate  party ;  assured,  as  we  are, 
that  ilie  wound  of  our  young  hero,  though  serious,  is  not 
dangerous,  and  tiiat  he  is  in  the  hands  of  those  who  will 
lefusc  sleep  to  their  eyelids  so  long  as  he  needs  that  they 
should  watch. 

It  will  not  materially  affect  the  value  of  this  narrative  to 
omit  all  further  account  of  that  political  canvassing  by 
which  these  parties  were  brought  into  a  juxtaposition  so 
froitfol  of  unexpected  consequences.    It  will  guffice^j^vj^ 
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that,  with  Oalv^  remOTed  from  die  stmiip)  OokAol  Shar^ 
remamed  iiia»ter  of  it.  His  eloqnenee  ti^  day  eoemed  frr 
more  potential,  indeed,  than  on  ordinary  ocoaaioBs.  No 
donbt  he  tried  his  best,  in  order  to  do  away  with  trhttt 
Calvert  had  previously  succeeded  in  doing ;  Imt  there  waf 
an  SclcU  about  his  morning's  work  which  matertaily  aaafeted 
the  working  of  his  eloquence.  The  prooeedings  of  Ae  pne^ 
Tious  night,  and  the  duel  which  socceedod  it,  were  prett} 
well  bruited  abroad  in  the  space  of  a  few  hourss ;  end  when 
a  man  passes  with  eacoees  from  the  ield  of  battle  to  im 
.  field  of  debate,  and  proves  himself  equally  the  maa;»?  n 
both,  vulgar  wonder  knowis  little  stittt^  «nd  eoffBra  littk 
quaMoation  from  circumstances.  Nay,  ike  cLxmmstfttioK 
diemselves  are  usually  p^ort^erted  to  salt  the  rendta ;  ^mI, 
in  this  case,  the  stoiy,  by  <be  seal  of  ^varpo's  fricada,  so 
far  from  showing  that  the  quarrel  grew  from  the  facts  wUeh 
did  ocoasion  it,  was  made  to  have  a  political  origin  entirelj 
— %arpe  being  the  champion  of  one,  aiid  CalTort  of  Ae 
other  party. 

It  may  be  readily  conjectured  that  8harpe  bimseif  gam 
as  much  encouragement  to  this  report  as  poBsibie.  B<dd 
as  he  might  be,  he  was  not  altogether  prepared  to  ijiicom- 
ter  the  odium  to  which  einy  notoriety  given  to  the  trae 
state  of  the  case  would  necessarily  subject  him.  His  par- 
tisans easily  took  their  cue  from  him,  and  were  willing  tc 
accept  the  affair  as  a  sign  of  promise  in  the  political  con- 
test which  i^ns  to  ensue.  We  may  add  that  it  wa«  no  an- 
happy  augury.  The  friends  of  Sharpe  were  triumpkaai , 
and  Desha — one  of  those  fnau^aise  tujeU  wWoh  a  uiac  of 
great  moral  ferment  in  a  country  throws  upon  the  sorfaoe. 
like  scum  upon  the  waters  when  they  are  broken  up  ry 
floods,  and  rush  beyond  their  appointed  bomidaries— w&s 
elevated,  most  unhappily,  to  the  executive  chair  of  the  state. 

Thus  much  is  perhaps  essential  to  what  riioald  be  known 
of  these  matters  in  the  progress  of  our  story.  How  much 
of  this  result  was  due  to  the  unfortunate  termination  of 
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CilTert's  aflTair  with  Sharpe,  is  difBcult  to  determine.  The 
taeais  of  the  former  ascribed  their  defeat  to  his  wounds, 
lAich  disabled  him  from  the  prosecution  of  that  canvass 
AffOQgh  the  state  which  had  been  so  profitably  begun.  They 
were  baffled  and  dispirited.  Their  strong  man  was  low ; 
md,  gratified  with  successes  already  won,  and  confident  of 
Ae  future,  Colonel  Sharpe  closed  the  night  at  Bowling- 
Greok  by  communicating  to  Beauchampe,  by  letter,  his  pur- 
pose of  visiting  him  on  his  return  route — an  honor  which, 
Grange  dLOugb  to  Beauchampe  himself,  did  not  afford  him 
diat  d^ree  of  satisfaction  which  it  seemed  to  him  was  only 
QitealttatUah^idi. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

THE  SPECK  OF  CLOUD  UPON  THE  6KT  OF  HAPPINfiBB. 

Bbauchampe  and  hi8  wife  sat  toge&er  beside  the  open 
window.  It  was  night — a  soft  mellowing  light  fell  upoa 
the  trees  and  herbage,  and  the  breeze  mildly  blew  in  pleas- 
ant gushes  about  the  apartment,  in  the  room  was  no  light. 
Her  hand  was  in  bis.  Her  manner  was  thoughtful,  and, 
when  she  spoke,  her  words  wei-e  low  and  subdued  as  if,  in 
lier  abstract  mood,  it  needed  some  efifort  of  her  lips  to 


Beauchampe  himself  was  moi-e  moody  than  his  wont 
There  is  always,  in  the  heart  of  one  conscious  of  the  recent 
possession  of  a  new  and  strongly-desired  object,  a  feeling 
of  uncertainty.  Even  the  most  sanguine  temperament, 
feels,  at  times,  unassured  of  its  own  blessings.  Perhaps, 
such  feelings  of  doubt  and  incertitude  are  intended  to  give 
U3  a  foretaste  of  those  final  privations  to  which  life  is 
everywhere  certainly  subject ;  and  to  reconcile  us,  by  nat- 
ural degrees,  to  the  last  dread  separation  in  death.  At  all 
events  nothing  can  be  more  natural  than  such  feelings.  Our 
hearts  faint  with  fear  in  the  very  moment  when  we  are  rev- 
elling in  the  sober  certainty  of  waking  bliss !  When  Love, 
hooded  and  fettered,  refuses  to  quit  his  cage — when  every 
dream  appears  satisfied  ;  when  peace,  fostered  by  security, 
seems  to  smile  in  the  conviction  of  a  reality  which  prom- 
ises fullest  permanence  ;  and  the  imagination  knows  noth- 
ing to  crave,  and  even  egotism  loses  its  strong  pasaon  for 
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complaint ;  even  then  we  shudder,  as  with  an  instinct  tiiat 
teaches  mnch  more  than  any  thought,  and  knocks  more 
londly  at  the  door  of  tiM^heart,  than  any  of  its  more  reason* 
able  apprehensions.     ^ 

This  instinct  was  at  work,  at  the  same  moment,  in  both 
their  bosoms. 

*^  1  know  not  why  it  is,'^  said  Beauchampe,  *^  bat  I  feel 
as  if  something  were  to  happen.  I  feel  nnacconntably  sad 
and  apprehensive.  It  is  not  a  fear — scarcely  a  doubt,  thiU 
fills  my  mind — nay,  for  tiiat  matter  my  mind  is  silent — I 
strive  to  think  in  vain.  It  is  a  sort  of  voice  from  the  seal 
—a  presentiment  of  evil — more  like  a  dream  in  its  ap* 
proaches,  and  yet,  in  its  influence,  more  real,  more  em* 
phatic,  than  any  actual  voice  speaking  to  my  outward  ears. 
Do  you  ever  have  such  feelings,  Anna  ?" 

"  I  have  them  now  P*  she  answered  in  low  tones. 

"  Indeed  !  it  is  very  strange !" 

He  put  his  arm  about  her  waist  as  he  spoke,  and  drew 
her  closer  to  himself.  Her  head  sunk  upon  his  shoulder. 
He  did  not  behold  them,  but  her  eyes  were  filled  with 
tears. 

How  strange  were  such  tears  to  her!  How  suddenly 
had  she  undergone  a  change — and  such  a  change !  She 
who  had  never  known  fear,  was  now  timid  as  a  child. 
Love  is,  before  all,  the  great  subduer.  It  was  in  an  un 
known  condition  of  peace  and  pleasure  that  the  wife  of 
Beauchampe  had  become  softened.  Apprehension  necessa- 
rily succeeds  to  conquest.  There  is  no  courage  so  cool  and 
collected  as  that  which  has  nothing  to  lose ;  and  timidity 
naturally  grows  from  a  consciousness  of  large,  valuable, 
and  easily  endangered  possessions.  Such  was  the  origin 
of  the  fear  in  the  bosoms  of  both. 

Certainly  they  had  much  to  lose !  Happiness  is  always 
an  unstable  possession,  and  we  know  this  by  instinct.  The 
onion  of  the  two  had  perfected  the  union  of  the  two  families. 
Mrs.  Beauchampe,  the  elder,  in  the  very  obvious  and  jfrle 
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markable  ohaoge  6f  maim^^  whieh  fbllowed  the 
of  Miss  Gooke  with  her  son,  had  beceme  recoAoiled — 
pleased  with  the  mateh.     Mary  Bewchampe  was  of 
all  joy  and  all  tears ;  and  even  Jan^  escaped  from  the  fii 
daugor  of  being  swallowed  up,  was  gradually  brooght 
see  the  intellectual  beauties,  and  the  personal  also,  of 
brother's  wife^  without  l)eholding  her  sterner  aspects. 

For  the  present,  Beauchampe  lived  with  his  wife's  motfaeri^ 
bat  the  two  litisilies  were  together  daily.    They  walked^ 
rode,  sang,  read^  and  played  together.    They  made  a  Utll» 
Irorld  to  themselTOS,  and  they  were  so  happy  m  it !    Thsi 
tastes  of  Beauchampe  gradually  became  more  and  nK>re  re^ 
fined  and  devated  under  the  nicer  sway  of  feminine  tastei 
and  those  delicacies  of  direction  which  none  caa  so  weU 
impart  as  a  highly-intellectual  woman.     He  no  long^ 
dreamed  oS  such  ordinary  distinctions  as  make  up  the  small 
hopes  of  witling  politicians.    To  be  the  great  bell-weth^ 
ef  a  damorous  flock,  for  a  season,  did  not  now  constitute 
the  leading  object  of  his  ambitioai.    Far  from  it.     A  short 
month  of  communion  with  an  enthusiastio,  higb-souM 
woman — unhappy,  perhaps,  that  she  was  so — had  wroa|^t 
as  decided  a  ChaAge  in  his  mordi  nature,  as  the  love  which 
he  brought  had  operated  upon  hers.    They  w^e  botk 
changed.    But  it  needs  not  that  we  should  dwell  upon  the 
power  of  Love  to  tame,  and  subject,  and  elevate  the  base 
and  stubborn  nature*    Surely  it  is  no  mere  fable,  rightly 
read,  which  makes  him  lead  the  lion  with  a  thread.    Briefly, 
there  is  no  human  beast  that  he  can  not,  with  the  same 
ease,  subdue. 

Before  meeting  with  his  wife,  however^  Beauchampe  was 
superior  in  moral  respects  to  his  associates.  This  must  be 
understood.  He  had  strength  of  mind  and  ambition;  he 
was  generous,  free  in  his  itipulses,  and  usually  more  geade 
in  their  direction  than  was  the  case  with  his  oorapanioos. 
His  rudraesses  were  those  of  the  rustic,  whose  senaibilitiee 
yet  sleep  in  his  smil,  like  the  undiscovered  gold  in  the  daik 
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fko^  of  the  Biillea  moaalam.  It  was  for  Love  to  deteoti 
fte  Blii^  Ydm  leading  to  dieee  receflaesy  aad  to  refli^e  tbe 
tnamro  to  which  it  led.  Gkeat,  in  matters  of  thia  aort,  is 
&at  grand  alchemist.  The  model  of  refiners  is  he  !  No 
ItoeicrttdAi;  ever  did  so  maeh  to  tnm  tike  baser  laetal  into 
gdd.  Unh^>pilj,  as  in  the  case  of  otiier  seekers  after 
trcffectiom^  it  is  sometimes  the  ease  that  the  ^rand  experi« 
BMBt  finishifl  mfwHo^  aad  possiUy  with  a  bond  ex|»losio0. 

But  it  diiea  aot  become  as  to  jest  ia  tliia  stage  of  oiur 
riarfatiire.  Too  sad,  too  serioua,  aie  the  feelinga  with 
whidi  we  new  masl  deal  If  Beaaehampe  and  his  wife  are 
happy,  tbcj  are  so  in  the  activity  and  excitement  of  those 
sensibilitioe  which  are  the  most  liable  to  overthrow.  In 
proportion  t(»  the  exquisite  sweetaese  of  the  seasaiioQ,  is  ita 
close  approximation  to  the  borders  of  pain.  The  joy  of  the 
soul  which  is  the  source  of  all  the  saptnres  of  love,  is  itself 
a  joy  Df  sadnesa,  aad  yearning  and  excessive  apprehension. 
Soon  does  this  apprehension  rise  to  clond  the  pleasure  akid 
c^mas  the  hope.  This  is  the  origin  of  those  pi*eeoatin 
metits,  which  say  what  our  thoughts  can  not  say,  and  in 
spite  of  om'  tlMMghts.  They  grew  in  the  boeom  of  Beai^ 
ehampe  aad  hia  wife,  along  with  the  necessity  which  ha 
felt  end  had  declared^  of  assuming  vigorously  ihe  duties  of 
his  pr^Msk».  These  duties  required  that  he  should  move 
into  a  more  busy  sphere,  and  this  duty  involved  the  removal 
of  hia  wife  from  that  aadwcm  ia  which,  for  the  last  five 
yearn,  her  sensibilities  had  fwad  safety-  Thia,  to  ber>  waa 
a  source  of  terror ;  and  she  trembled  with  a  singulai*  fear 
lest,  in  doing  so — in  going  once  more  out  into  the  world 
Bke  had  left,  she  Aould  encounter  her  betrayer. 

Very  different  now  were  her  feelings  toward  Alfred 
Stevens.  For  five  years  had  she  treasured  the  one  vindic* 
tive  hope  of  meeting  him  with  the  purpose  of  revenge.  For 
five  years  had  she  moulded  the  buUetg»  and  addressed  them 
to  the  mark  which  SiymboUzed  hia  breasib.  Her  chief  pirayer 
is  all  this  time,  was,  that  sbo  might  behold  turn  with  pof^ie 
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to  emploj  upon  him  the  ekill  whieh  she  had  daily  showL 
upon  the  insensible  trees  of  the  forest.  To  kill  him,  and 
then  to  die,  was  all  that  she  had  prayed  for — and  now  \hz 
difference ! 

In  one  little  month  all  this  had  undergone  a  change.  Her 
feelings  had  once  more  been  humanised — perhaps  we  shoulc 
say  womamxed;  for,  in  these  respects,  women  are  mere 
capricious  than  men,  and  the  transitions  of  love  to  hate,  anil 
hate  to  loTe,  are  much  more  rapid  in  the  case  of  a  grow:: 
woman  than  in  that  of  a  grown  man.  As  for  boys,  until 
twenty-five,  they  are  perhaps  little  more  than  giris  in 
breeches — certainly  they  are  quite  as  capricious.  The  ex- 
perience  of  fire  years  after  twenty-five  does  more  tohardec 
the  sensibilities  of  a  man,  than  any  other  ten  years  of  his 
life. 

Great,  indeed,  was  the  change  in  this  respect  which 
Beauchampe's  wife  had  undergone.  Not  to  meet  Stevens 
was  now  her  prayer.  True,  she  had  sworn  her  husband, 
if  they  did  meet,  to  take  his  life.  But  that  had  been  the 
condition  of  her  hand — that  was  before  he  had  become  her 
husband — before  she  well  knew  his  value — before  she 
could  think  upon  the  risks  which  $he  herself  would  incur, 
by  the  danger  which,  in  the  prosecution  of  this  pledge, 
would  necessarily  accrue  to  Am.  Nor  was  her  change  of 
character  less  decided  in  another  grand  essential.  In 
learning  to  forget  and  forgive,  she  had  also  learned  to  for^p) 
the  early  dreams  with  which  her  ambitious  mind  com- 
menced its  progress. 

<'  You  speak  of  fame,  Beauchampe,"  she  said,  even  while 
sitting  as  we  have  described,  in  the  darkness,  looking  forth 
upon  the  faint  light  which  the  stars  shed  upon  the  garden- 
shrubbery  :  "  you  speak  of  fame,  Beauchampe — oh !  how  I 
once  dreamed  of  it !  Nov,  I  care  for  it  nothing.  Rather, 
indeed,  should  I  prefer,  if  we  could  remain  here,  out  of  the 
world's  eye,  living  to  ourselves,  and  secure  from  that  opin- 
ion which  we  are  too  apt  to  seek ;  upon  which  wextoo  much 
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depend — which  does  net  confer  fiune,  and  but  too  oJften 
robs  OS  of  happiness.  It  is  my  presentiment,  on  this  vorj 
subject,  which  makes  me  dread  tiie  remoral  to  Frankfort 
which  you  contemplate." 

<'  And  yet,''  said  hci  ^^  I  know  not  how  we  can  aToid  it. 
It  seems  necessary." 

'^  I  believe  it,  and  do  not  mean  to  urge  yoa  against  it.  I 
only  wish  that  it  were  not  necessary.  But,  being  so,  I  will 
go  with  yon  cheerfully.  I  am  not  dannted  by  the  prospect, 
diongh  it  oppresses  me.  How  much  more  happy,  if  we 
could  live  here  always !" 

^No,  no,  Anna,  you  would  soon  sicken  of  this.  Yon 
would  ask,  ^  Why  have  I  married  this  mstic  ?'  Yon  will 
hear  of  the  great  men  around,  and  will  say,  <  He  might 
hare  been  one  of  them  '  Your  pride  is  greater  than  you 
believe ;  you  are  not  so  thoroughly  cored  of  your  ambition 
as  you  think." 

*'  Oh,  indeed,  I  am  !  I  look  back  to  the  days  when  I  h^A 
a  passion  for  fame  as  to  a  period  when  I  was  under  mono- 
mania. Truly,  it  was  a  monomania.  0  Beauchampe,  had 
you  known  me  then !" 

"  Why  had  I  not  ?  We  had  been  so  happy  then,  Anna — 
we  had  saved  so  many  days  of  bliss,  and  then — but  it  is 
not  too  late !  Anna,  there  is  no  good  reason  why  a  genius 
such  as  yours  should  be  obscured — lost  for  ever.  The 
world  must  know  it,  and  worship  it!" 

^  The  world  ? — oh,  never !"  she  exclaimed,  with  a  shud- 
der. "The  world  is  my  terror  now.  Would  we  could 
never  know  it !" 

**  But  why  these  scruples,  dearest  ?" 

"Why?  Can  you  ask,  Beauchampe?  Do  you  forget 
•viiat  I  have  been — what  I  am  ?" 

^^You  are  my  wife^  and  I  am  a  man.  Do  you  think  the 
world  will  venture  to  speak  a  word  which  shall  shame  or 
annoy  you  ?"  , 

"  It  is  not  in  its  speech,  but  in  its  ^fnowledgeJ'^^Q^^^^ 
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''  But  wkAt  irUl  it  k^w  ?    Notbuig.' 

^'  Unless  we  oMl  with  Aim/" 

"And  if  we  do?—" 

"  Ah !  let  us  speak  of  it  no  more,  Beauehampe.'^ 

"  One  word  oelj  I  If  we  meet  witk  kiwh  he  die$j  sad  is 
thus  silenced !  Will  it  be  likely  that  he  will  speak  of  tk(Uy 
which  only  iiftowrs  the  penally  of  death  7" 

" Enough!  enough!  The  very  inquiry — the  ooqjectiure 
which  you  utter^  Beauohampe — is  cond^siye  with  me  that 
I  should  noi  go  iolo  the  world.  With  you,  as  your  wife — 
humble,  shrinking  out  of  sight,  solicitous  only  ol  obscority, 
and  toiling  only  for  your  applause  and  love — I  shall  be 
permitted  to  pass  without  indignity — without  waking  up 
that  many-tongued  slaadei-er  that  liea  ever  in  wait^  dogg^ing 
the  footsteps  of  ambiticm.  Were  I  now  to  seek  the  praises 
which  you  and  others  have  thought  due  to  my  genius,  I 
should  incur  the  hostility  of  the  foul-mouthed  and  the  envir 
ou».  No  moBiont  of  my  life  would  be  secure  from  suspi- 
cion, no  movement  of  my  mind  safe  from  the  assaults  of  the 
luaviller.  It  is  one  quality  of  error — nay,  even  of  misfor- 
tune—  to  betray  itself  wherever  it  goes.  The  proverb  telL 
us  that  murder  will  have  a  tongue :  it  appears  to  me,  that 
all  crimes  will  reveal  themselves  in  some  way,  some  day  or 
other.  Better,  Beauchampe,  that  I  remain  unseen,  un- 
known, than  be  known  as  I  am ! — " 

"  Better  ? — but  this  can  not  be ;  you  must  be  seen — you 
will  be  known !  The  world  will  seek  you,  to  admire.  Be- 
member,  Anna,  that  I  have  friends — numerous  friends; 
among  them  are  some  of  the  ablest  men  of  our  pi'ofession— < 
of  any  profession.  There  is  no  man  better  able  than  this 
very  gentleman,  Qolonel  Sharpe,  to  appreciate  a  genius  such 
as  yours." 

"Do  not  m<yQk  me  with  such  language^  Beauchampel 
Instead  of  thinking  of  the  world's  admiration,  I  should  b6 
thinking  only  of  its  possible  dispoveries.  As  for  Colo-ai 
Sharpe,  somehow  I  have  a  a  imp^dssiari   -gathered,  I  know 
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not  how,  but  possibly  from  his  letters — that  he  lacks  sin- 
cerity. There  is  a  tone  of  skepticism  and  levity  about  his 
language  which  displeases  and  pains  me.  lie  lacks  heart. 
I  only  wonder  how  you  should  have  sought  your  professional 
knowledge  at  his  hands." 

"You  forget,  Anna,. that  I  sought  nothing  at  his  liands 
biU  professional  knowledge ;  and  most  persons  will  tell  yod 
that  I  could  scarcely  have  sought  it  anywhere  with  grcatei 
prospect  of  finding  it.  He  is  one  of  our  best  lawyers.  As 
a  man,  frankly  I  confess  to  you,  he  is  not  one  whom  I  ad 
mire.  You  seem  to  me  to  have  hit  his  right  character. 
He  has  always  seemed  to  lack  sincerity ;  and  this  impres- 
sion, which  he  made  upon  mo  at  a  very  early  period,  has 
always  kept  me  from  putting  more  of  my  heart  within  his 
power  than  was  absolutely  unavoidable." 

"Ah,  Beauchampe,  a  man  of  your  earnest  temperament 
knows  not  how  much  he  gives.  You  carry  your  heart  too 
much  in  your  eyes  —  in  your  hand.  This  is  scarcely  good 
policy." 

"  With  pouy  dearest,  it  was  the  ow/y  policy,"  he  said, 
with  a  smile,  while  he  pressed  her  closer  to  his  bosom. 

"Ah!  with  me? — But  that  is  yet  to  be  determined. 
You  know  not  yet." 

"  What !  are  you  not  mine  ?  Do  I  not  feel  you  in  my 
arms  ?  do  I  not  embrace  you  ?" 

"  It  may  be  that  you  embrace  death,  Beauchampe !" 

"Speak  not  so  gloomily,  my  love.  Wliy  should  you 
yield  yourself  to  such  vague  and  nameless  apprehensions  ? 
There  is  nothing  to  cloud  our  prospect,  which,  when  I  think, 
seems  all  bright  and  cloudless  as  the  night  we  gaze  on  I" 

"  Ah !  when  you  thinkj  Beauchampe :  but  thought  is  no 
seer,  though  an  active  speculator.  You  forget  these  in- 
stincts, Beauchampe — these  presentiments!" 

"  I  have  forgotten  mine,"  he  answered,  livelily. 

"  Ah !  but  mine  depart  not  so  soon.  •  They  rise  still,  and 
will  continue  to  rise."  Digitized  by  Google 
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"  You  brood  over — you  encoorago  them." 

*^  No !  but  they  seem  a  part  of  me.  I  have  always  had 
them,  even  in  the  days  of  my  greatest  exultation ;  when,  in 
truth,  I  had  no  cares  to  suggest  them.  They  have  marked 
and  preceded,  like  omens,  all  my  misfortunes.  Should  I 
not  fear  them,  then  ?" 

"  Not  now :  it  is  only  the  old  habit  of  your  mind  which 
IS  now  active.  Gloomy  thoughts  and  complaining  accents 
become  liabitual ;  and,  even  when  the  sun  shines,  the  eye, 
long  accustomed  to  the  cloud,  still  fancies  that  it  beholds 
it  gathering  blackly  in  the  distance.  Now,  you  are  secure. 
Your  cloud  is  gone,  dearest — never,  never  to  retura." 

**See  where  it  rises,  Beauchampe, an  image  on  the  night! 
How  ominous,  were  these  days  of  superstition,  would  that 
dark  image  be  of  our  fortunes !  Even  as  you  spoke,  with 
such  constant  assurance,  the  evening-star  grew  faint.  Lovc*s 
own  star  waned  in  the  growing  darkness  of  the  west ;  love's 
own  star  seemed  to  shroud  itself  in  gloom  at  the  prediction 
which  so  soon  may  be  rendered  false.  Look  how  fast  is 
the  ascent  of  that  gloomy  tabernacle  of  the  storm !  Not 
one  of  the  lovely  lights  in  that  quarter  of  the  sky  remains 
to  cheer  us.  Even  thus,  have  the  lights  of  my  hope  for 
ever  gone  out.  That  first  light  of  my  soul,  which  was  the 
morning-star  of  my  being — its  insane  passion  for  fame- 
was  thus  obscured.  Then,  the  paler  gleams  of  evening, 
which  denoted  love ;  and  how  fast,  after,  followed  all  that 
troop  of  smaller  lights  which  betokened  the  dreams  and 
hopes  of  a  warm  and  throbbing  heart !  Ah,  Beauchampe ! 
faded,  stricken  out,  not  one  by  one,  as  the  joys  and  hopes 
of  others,  but  with  a  sudden  eclipse  that  swept  all  their 
delusive  legions  at  a  moment  out  of  sight — never,  never  to 
return !" 

"  Say  not,  never !" 

**  Ah!  it  is  my  fear  which  speaks — the  long  sense  of 
desolation  and  dread  which  has  made  up  so  many  yeai*s  of 
my  life! — it  is  this  which  makes  me  speafcrftomia  con  vie- 
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tioi)  of  ibe  past)  witii  a  dark,  propheric  i^ppreliettsion  of  the 
fntare.  Ti*iie,  tiiat  the  lore  hicsaes  me  now — a  delnmre 
image  of  which  defrauded  me  beforo — bat  how,  with  the 
radden  rising  of  that  cloud  before  mj  eyes,  even  in  the 
hoar  of  your  boastful  speech  and  perhaps  my  no  less  boastful 
hope — ho\^  can  I  else  believe  than  ttiat  another  delusion,  no 
less  fatal  Ihah  the  past,  though  now  untouched  with  shame, 
has  found  its  #fly  to  my  hearty  beguiling  me  with  hope,  only 
to  sink  me  in  despair  ?" 

"  Ah !  why  such  speech,  Anna  ?  mp  hve  w  no  delusion/' 
said  the  hdsband  rcproachfhlly. 

'^I  meant  not  that,  Beauchampe — I  believe  not  that. 
Heaven  knows  I  hold  it  as  a  truth — and  the  sweetest 
tfoA  that  my  sou)  has  ever  known  in  its  human  expert- 
ebce.  But  for  its  permanence  I  feared.  I  doubted  not 
that  the  light  was  pure  and  perfect ;  Ymt,  alas  1  I  knew  not 
bow  soon  it  might  go  oat.  I  felt  that  it  was  a  bright  stur 
sbining  down  upon  my  soul ;  but  I  also  foel  iiiat  there  is  a 
gloomy  storm  rising  to  obscure  the  star,  and  leave  me  in  a 
darkness  more  complete  than  ever^  0  Beatiehaape  t  if  we 
should  ever  meet  that  man — " 

"He  dies,  Anna!" 

"  Oh,  no !    I  meatfi  not  that'' 

««  Have  I  not  sworn  ?*' 

"  Tes !  but  the  exaction  of  that  o«th  wie  im  my  madness 
^it  Was  impious :  I  shudder  but  to  think  of  it.  Majr  you 
never,  nevet  meet  with  him." 

"  Amen !    I  trust  that  we  may  never !" 

"  Could  I  but  be  sure  of  that  I" 

''Let  it  not  trouble  you,  dearest:  we  map  never  meet 
with  him." 

'^  Ay,  but  we  may;  and  the  doubt  of  that  dreadful  possi- 
bility, flings  a  gloomy  shadow  over  the  dear,  sweet  reality 
of  the  present." 

^*  Be  of  better  cheer,  my  heart  You  are  mine.  You 
know  that  nothing  is  left  for  me  to  learn-    You  loc^^^m|i^ 
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for  loTo — JOQ  depend  not  upon  the  world,  bat  upon  me. 
That  world,  as  it  can  teach  me  nothing  of  your  value,  that 
can  make  the  smallest  approach  to  the  certainties  which  1 
feel,  so  it  can  rcpoit  nothing  in  your  disparagement  which 
your  own  lips  hare  not  already  spoken.  Why  then  should 
yon  fear?  At  the  worst,  we  can  only  sink  out  of  the 
world's  sight  when  its  looks  irk,  or  its  tones  annoy  as." 

^^  Ah !  that  is  not  so  easy,  Beaachampe.  Once  out  of  the 
world's  eye,  nothing  is  so  easy  as  to  remain  so.  Bat  the 
world  porsoes  the  person  who  has  challenged  its  regard ; 
and  haunts  the  dwelling  where  it  fancies  it  may  find  a  spot 
of  shame.  Besides,  is  not  pour  fame  precioos  to  me  as  well 
as  to  yourself.  This  profession  of  yours,  more  than  any 
other  in  oar  country,  is  that  which  concentrates  upon  itsdf 
the  public  gaze.  When  you  hare  won  this  gaze,  Beaa- 
champe, when  you  have  controlled  the  eager  ears  of  an 
audience,  and  commanded  flie  adaiiration  of  an  admiring 
multitude  —  if,  at  this  moment,  some  slanderous  finger 
should  guide  the  eye  of  the  spectator  firom  the  command- 
ing eminence  of  the  orator  to  the  form  of  her  who  awaits 
him  at  home,  and  say, '  What  pity !'   Ah !  Beaachampe  ! — " 

^^  Speak  of  it  no  more,"  said  Beauchampe,  and  there  was 
a  faintness  in  his  accents  while  he  spoke,  that  made  it  cer- 
tain that  he  felt  annoyance  from  the  suggestion.  Unwit- 
tingly, she  sighed,  as  hw  keen  instinct  detected  the  feeling 
which  her  words  had  inspired.  Beauchampe  drew  her 
closer  to  him,  forced  her  upon  his  knee,  and  sought,  by  the 
adoption  of  a  tone  and  words  of  better  assurance,  to  do 
away  with  the  gloomy  presentiments  under  which  her  mood 
was  evidently  and  painfolly  struggling. 

'^  I  tell  you,  Anna,  these  are  childish  fancies  ! — at  the 
worst,  mere  womanish  fears  !  Believe  me,  when  I  tell  you, 
that  the  days  shall  now  be  bright  before  you.  You  have 
had  your  share  of  the  cloud.  There  is  no  lot  utterly  void 
and  dark.  God  balances  our  fortunes  with  singular  equality. 
None  are  all  prosperous — none  are  all  unfortunate.!    If  the 
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youth  be  one  of  gloom  and  trial,  the  manhood  is  likelj  to  be 
bright  and  cheerful ;  while  he,  who  in  youth  has  known 
Bonshinc  only,  will,  in  turn,  most  probably  be  comp^ed  to 
taste  the  cup  of  bitterness  for  which  he  is  wholly  unpre- 
pared. It  is  perhaps  fortunate  for  all  to  whom  the  bitter- 
rcss  of  this  cup  becomes,  in  youth,  familiar.  At  the  worst, 
if  still  compelled  to  drink  of  it,  the  taste  is  mcnre  certainly 
re:uHiciled  to  its  ungracious  flavor.  That  you  have  had 
this  poisoned  chalice  commended  to  your  lips  in  youth,  is 
perliaps  something  of  a  guaranty  that  you  shall  escape  the 
draught  hereafter.  So  far  from  the  past,  therefore,  fling- 
ing its  huge  dai*k  shadow  upon  the  fbture,  it  should  bo  re- 
garded as  a  solemn  background,  which,  by  contrast,  shall 
reflect  more  brightly  than  were  it  not  pi*C2!cnc,  the  gay, 
gladdening  lights  which  shall  gather  and  bum  about  your 
pathway.  I  tell  you,  dearest,  I  know  this  shall  be  the  case. 
You  havb  outlived  the  storm — you  shall  now  have  sunny 
skies  and  smooth  seas.  Neither  this  beauty  which  I  call 
my  own,  nor  these  talents  whidi  are  so  certainly  yours, 
shall  be  doomed  to  the  obscurity  to  which  your  unnecessary 
fears  would  assign  them.  I  tell  you  I  shall  yet  behold  you, 
glowing  among,  and  above,  the  ambitious  circle.  I  shall 
yet  hear  the  rich  words  of  your  song  floating  through  the 
charmed  assembly,  at  once  startling  the  soul  and  soothing 
the  still  ear  of  admiration.  Come,  come — fling  aside  this 
shadow  from  your  heart,  and  let  it  show  itself  in  ail  its 
glory.  Look  your  best  smiles,  my  love — and — will  you 
not  sing  me  now  one  of  those  proud  songs,  which  you  sang 
for  me  the  other  night — one  of  these  which  tell  me  how 
proud,  how  ambitious  was  your  genius  in  the  days  of  your 
girlhood?  Do  not  deny  mo,  Anna.  Sing  for  me— sir^g 
for  me  one  of  those  songs." 

She  began  a  strain,  though  with  reluctance,  which  de< 
dared  all  the  audacious  egotism  which  is  usually  felt,  if  not 
always  expressed,  by  the  ardent  and  conscious  poet.  The 
fame  for  which  she  had  once  yearned — the  wild  dreams 
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which  onoe  poasc&^cd  her  imagination  and  inflaenced  her 
hope -T— were  poured  Toi-th  in  one  of  those  irregular  floods 
of  harmony — at  onoe  abrupt  and  nuisical — which  nerer 
issue  from  the  lips  of  the  mere  instructed  minstrel.  Trolj, 
it  might  huTo  awakened  the  soul  under  the  ribs  of  death ; 
and  the  heart  of  Beaucharope  bounded  and  struggled  with- 
in him,  not  capable  of  action,  yet  full,  as  it  seemed,  of  a 
mo»t  impatient  discontent.  Wrought  up  to  that  enthiLsi- 
asm  of  which  his  earnest  nature  was  easily  susceptible,  he 
caught  her  in  his  arms  almost  ore  the  strain  was  ended,  and 
the  thought  which  filled  his  mind,  arising  from  the  admira- 
tion which  he  felt,  was  tiiat  which  told  him  what  a  sia  \i 
would  be,  if  such  genius  should  be  kept  from  its  fitting  at- 
lerance  bcfoi^e  admiring  thousands.  The  language  of  eulogy 
which  ho  had  used  to  her  a  few  moments  before  was  no 
longer  that  of  hyperbole ;  and,  releasing  her  from  his 
grasp,  while  slie  concluded  the  strain,  he  paced*  the  floor 
of  the  apartment,  meditating  with  the  vain  pride  of  an 
adoring  lover,  upon  the  sensation  which  such  a  song,  and  so 
sung,  w(Hild  occasion  in  tlie  souls  of  any  audience. 

The  strain  ceased.  The  silence  which  followed,  thoogh 
deep  and  bi^eathlcss,  was  momentary  only.  A  noise  of  ap- 
proaching horses  was  heard  at  the  entrance ;  and  the  pro- 
scLont  heart  of  the  wife  sunk  within  her.  She  felt  as  if 
this  visit  wdi'o  a  foretaste  of  that  world  which  die  feared; 
and,  hurrying  up  to  her  ohaml>er,  while  Beauchampe  wcul 
to  the  entrance,  she  endeavored,  by  a  brief  respite  frore  the 
trials  of  reception -^ and  in  solitude — to  pi*epare  her  miod 
for  an  encounter,  the  anticipated  annoyance  from  which 
was,  however,  of  a  very  different  character  from  that  to 
which  she  was  really  destined. 
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CHAPTER   XXII. 

THB  BNAKB  ONCE  MORE  IN  THE  GARDEN. 

She  was  not  suffered  to  remain  long  in  suspense.  The 
6rzt  accents  of  the  strange  voice  addressing  her  husband 
at  the  door,  and  which  reached  her  ears  in  her  chamber, 
proved  the  speaker  to  be  no  stranger.  Fearfully  her  heart 
sank  within  her  as  she  heard  it.  The  voice  was  that  of 
Alfred  Stevens!  Five  years  had  elapsed  mnce  she  bad 
heard  it  last,  yet  its  every  tone  was  intelligible ;  clear  as 
then ;  distinct,  unaltered — in  every  syllable  the  same  utter- 
ance of  the  same  wily  assassin  of  innocence  and  love  ! 

What  were  her  emotions  ?  It  were  in  vain  to  attempt  to 
describe  them^^  there  is  no  need  of  analysis.  There  was 
nothing  compounded  in  tiiem  t-  there  was  no  mystery !  The 
pang  and  the  feeling  were  alike  simple.  Her  sensations 
were  those  of  unmitigated  horror.  ^^  One  stupid  moment, 
motionless,  she  stood,"  then  sunk  upon  her  knees !  Her 
hands  were  clasped — her  eyes  lifted  to  heaven — but  Ae 
could  not  pray.  ^^  God  be  with  me  1'^  was  her  only  broken 
ejaculation,  and  the  words  choked  her. 

The  trial  had  come  I  Her  head  throbbed  almost  to  burst- 
ing. She  clasped  it  with  her  cold  hands.  It  felt  as  if  the 
bony  mansicn  could  not  much  Idger  contain  the  fermenting 
i^d  striving  ma^t*  within.  Yet  she  had  to  struggle.  It 
was  necessary  that  the  firm  soul  should  not  yield,  and  here 
was  really  no  foeble  one.  Striving  and  sti*uggliug  to  sup- 
press tii#  feeling  of  horror  whieh  every  moment /threatened 
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to  burst,  she  could  ^adily  coinpreliend  the  relief  that  nature 
could  afford  her — could  she  only  break  forth  in  hysterical 
convulsions.  But  these  convulsions  would  be  fatal — not  to 
herself — not  to  life,  perhaps,  for  that  was  not  now  a  sub- 
ject of  apprehension.  It  would  endanger  her  secret !  That 
was  now  her  fear. 

To  preseiTe  her  equilibrium — to  suppress  the  torments 
and  the  troubles  of  her  soul — to  keep  Beauchampe  from  the 
knowledge  that  the  man  he  had  sworn  to  slay  was  his 
friend,  and  was  even  now  a  guest  upon  his  threshold — this 
was  the  important  necessity.  It  was  this  necessity  that 
made  tbe  struggle  so  terrible. 

She  shook  like  an  aspen  in  the  wind.  Her  breast  heaved 
widi  spasmodic  efforts  that  were  only  not  convulsions ;  her 
limbs  trembled — she  could  not  well  walk — yet  she  could 
not  remain  where  she  knelt.  To  kneel  without  submission, 
while  her  soul  still  struggled  with  divided  impulses,  was  to 
kneel  in  vain.  The  consolation  of  prayer  can  only  follow 
the  calmness  of  the  soul.  That  was  not  hers — could  not 
be.  Yet  it  was  necessary  that  she  should  appear  calm. 
Terrible  trial !  She  tottered  across  the  room  to  the  mirror, 
and  gazed  upon  its  placid  surface.  It  was  no  longer  placid 
while  she  gazed.  What  a  convulsion  prompted  each  muscle 
of  her  face !  The  dilation  of  those  orbs,  how  could  thiU;  be 
subdued  ?    Yet  it  must  be  done. 

^<Thy  hand  is  upon  me  now! — Qod  be  merdfol!"  she 
exclaimed,  once  more  sinking  to  her  knees. 

^'  Bitterly  now  do  I  feel  how  much  I  have  o&nded.  Had 
these  five  years  been  passed  in  prayers  of  penitence  radier 
than  of  pride — in  prayers  for  grace  rather  than  of  ven- 
geance— it  had  not  been  bard  to  pray  now.  Thy  hand  had 
not  been  so  heavy !  Spare  me.  Father.  Let  this  trial  be 
light.  Let  me  recover  strength — give  me  composure  for 
this  fearful  meeting !" 

She  started  to  her  feet.  She  heard  a  movement  in  ter 
r -other's  apartment    That  restless  old  lady,  apprized  of 
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the  arrival  of  the  expected  yisiters,  was  preparing  to  make 
her  appoarance  below.  It  was  necessary  that  she  should 
be  forewarned,  else  she  might  endanger  everything.  With 
this  new  fear,  she  acquired  strength.  She  harried  to  her 
uother^s  apartment,  and  fonnd  her  at  the  threriiold.  The 
impatient  old  lady,  agog  with  all  the  cariosity  of  age,  was 
preparing  to  descend  the  stairs. 

<'  Gome  back  with  me  an  instant,"  said  the  daughter,  as 
she  passed  into  the  chamber. 

^  What's  the  matter  with  yoa,  Margaret  ?  You  look  as 
if  your  old  fits  were  returning !" 

^^  It  is  likely :  there  is  occasion  for  them.  Enow  you 
who  is  below  ?" 

'^  To  be  sure  I  do.  Colonel  Sharpe  and  Mr.  Barnabas. 
Who  but  them  ?" 

^<  Alfred  Stevens  is  below  I  Colonel  Sharpe  and  Alfred 
Stevens  are  the  same  person  I" 

^  You  don't  say  so !  Lord,  if  Beauchampe  only  knew !" 
exclaimed  the  old  lady,  in  accents  of  terror. 

^'  And  if  you  rush  down  as  you  are,  he  will  know!"  said 
the  daughter  sternly.  ^^  For  this  purpose  I  came  to  pre^ 
pare  yon.  You  must  take  time  and  compose  yourself.  It 
is  no  easy  task  for  either  of  us,  mother,  but  it  must  be  done. 
Yoa  do  not  know,  for  I  have  not  thought  it  worth  while  to 
tell  you,  that,  before  I  consented  to  marry  Beauchampe,  I 
told  him  all — I  kept  no  secrets  from  him." 

'*  You  didn't,  sure,  Margaret?" 

"As  I  live,  I  did!" 

**  Bat  that  was  very  foolish,  Margaret." 

^^No! — it  was  right — it  was  necessary.  Nothing  less 
ooold  have  justified  me ;  nothing  less  could  haye  given  me 
Mtfety." 

"  I  don't  see — I  think  'twas  very  foolish." 

"  Be  it  so,  mother — it  is  done ;  and  I  must  tell  you  more, 
the  better  to  make  you  feel  the  necessity  of  keeping  your 
countenance.    Before  I  became  the  wife  of  Beauchampe,  he 
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swore  to  revenge  mj  wrong.  He  pledged  himsdf  before 
HteT^n  to  slay  mj  betrayer  wbenever  they  should  meet 
They  have  met-^they  are  below  together!" 

^<  Lord  have  mercy,  what  a  madness  was  this !"  cried  the 
old  lady,  with  uplifted  hands,  tod  sinking  into  a  char*.  Her 
ansiety  to  get  below  was  effectoally  quieted. 

^'  It  was  no  madness  to  declare  the  truths"  said  the  daugh- 
ter gloomily ;  ^^  perhaps  it  was  not  even  a  madness  to  de- 
mand such  a  pledge.'^ 

^^  And  yob'rc)  going  to  tell  Beauehampe  thai  his  intimate 
friend  and  Alfred  Stevens  are  the  same^ — you're  going  to 
have  blood  shed  in  the  house  ?" 

'^  No,  not  if  I  can  help  it  I  When  I  swoi*6  Be4acli4mpe 
to  slay  this  viRain,  I  was  trot  the  woman  that  I  am  noW.  I 
knew  not  then  my  husband's  worth.  I  did  tiot  then  do  jts- 
tioe  to  his  love^  which  was  honorable.  My  purpose  now  is 
to  keep  this  secret  from  him,  if  you  do  not  betray  it,  and  if 
the  criminal  himself  can  hate  the  prudence  to  say  nothing. 
From  his  honor,  were  that  my  only  security,  I  should  have 
Ao  hope.  I  ibel  that  he  would  manifest  no  forbearance, 
were  he  not  restrained  by  the  wholesome  fear  of  vengeance. 
Even  in  this  resect  I  have  my  doubts.  There  is  sometimes 
such  a  JtR^klessness  in  villany,  fliat  it  grows  rash  in  spite 
of  citution.  I  must  only  hope  and  pray  for  the  beat  Ah ! 
could  I  pray  1" 

Once  more  did  the  unhappy  woman  sink  upon  her  knete 
She  was  now  more  composed.  Her  feelings  hi^  beeome 
fixed.  The  necessity  of  concentrating  her  strehgth^  and 
composing  her  countenance,  for  the  approaching  Utal,  was 
sufficiently  throng  to  bring  aboot^  to  a  certain  extent,  the 
desired  results ;  and  the  previous  necessity  <tf  resti*aining 
her  mother,  or  at  least  of  preparing  her  for  a  meeting,  whMi 
otherwise  might  have  provoked  a  very  suspicions  show  of 
feeling  or  excitemeht,  had  greatly  helped  to  inereasd  her 
own  fortitude  And  confirm  het*  #ill.  But,  from  prayer,  she 
got  no  strength.     Still  she  could  hot  prttyQ^^iempt? 
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words  came  from  the  lips  only.  The  sod  was  still  wapdei  • 
iug  elsewhere — still  striving,  struggling  it  a  moral  chaos, 
where,  if  all  was  neither  void  nor  formless,  all,  was  dark, 
indistinct,  and  threatening. 

But  little  time  was  suffered  even  for  this  effort.  The 
vuices  from  below  became  loader.  Laughter,  and  occasion- 
ally tlie  words  and  topics  of  conversation,  reached  iteir 
ears.  That  Alfred  Stevens  should  laugh  at  such  a  moment^ 
while  she  struggled  in  the  throes  of  mortal  apprehension  on 
account  of  liim,  served  to  strengthen  her  pride,  and  renew 
and  warm  her  sense  of  hostility.  What  a  pang  it  was  to 
hear,  distinctly  uttered  by  his  lips,  an  inquiry,  addressed 
to  Act  husbaad,  on  the  subject  of  his  wife  I  What  feelings 
of  paiii  and  apprehension  were  awakdned  in  her  bosom  by 
the  simple  sounds — 

^^  But  whero's  your  wife,  Beauchampe  ?  we  must  see  her, 
you  know.  You  forget  the  commission  which  we  bear — 
the  authority  conferred  by  the  club.  Unless  we  approve, 
you  know-^" 

What  more  was  said  escaped  her,  but  a  few  moments 
niore  elapsed  when  Beauchampe  was  heard  ascending  the 
stairs.  She  rose  from  where  she  knelt,  and,  bracing  her- 
self to  the  utmost,  she  advanced  and  met  him  at  the  head 
of  the  stairs. 

^^  Come,"  said  he,  ^^  and  sliow  yourself.  My  friends  won- 
der at  your  absense.  They  inqidre  for  you.  Where's  your 
moOier?" 

^^  I  will  iafbi*t|[i  her,  and  she  will  probably  foUow  me 
down.^' 

**  Very  good :  come  as  soon  as  possible,  for  we  must  get 
tbem  supper.    They  have  had  none." 

He  returned  to  his  guests,  and  she  to  her  chamber.  Her 
moiber  was  weeping. 

*^  If  yon  do  not  feel  strong  enough,  mother,  to  face  these 
visit&n  to-night,  do  not  eome  down.  I  will  see  to  giving 
chain  sapfm^t    At  all.evenle,  remember^hew  mnoh  depends 
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on  your  firmness.  I  feel  now  that  I  shall  be  strong 
enough ;  but  I  tremble  when  I  think  of  yen.  Perhaps  you 
had  better  not  be  seen  at  all.  I  can  plead  indispositioD 
foi-  you  while  they  remain,  which  I  suppose  will  only  be 
to-night." 

The  motlier  was  undecided  what  to  do.  She  could  only 
articulate  the  usual  lamentation  of  imbecility,  that  things 
were  as  tliey  were. 

^^  It  was  so  foolish  to  tell  him  apything!" 

The  daughter  looked  at  her  in  silence  and  sorrow.  Bat 
the  remark  rather  lifted  her  forehead.  It  was,  indeed,  wiUi 
iihe  pride  of  a  high  and  honorable  soul  that  she  exulted  in 
the  consciousness  that  she  had  revealed  the  truth — that  she 
had  concealed  nothing  of  her  cruel  secret  from  the  husband 
who  liad  the  right  to  know.  With  this  strengthening  oon- 
rictiop  that,  if  the  worst  came^  she  at  least  had  no  conceal- 
ments which  could  do  her  harm,  she  deseeded  to  the  fear- 
ful encounter. 

Never  was  the  rigid  purpose  of  a  severe  will,  in  circnm- 
stances  most  trying,  impressed  upon  any  nature  with  more 
inflexibility  than  upon  hers.  Every  nerve  and  seoBibility 
was  corded  up  to  the  fullest  tension.  She  felt  that  she 
might  fall  in  sudden  convulsion — that  the  ligatures  which 
her  will  had  put  upon  brain  and  impulse  might  occasion 
apoplexy ;  but  she  felt,  at  the  same  time,  that  every  muscle 
would  do  its  duty — that  her  step  should  not  fidter — that 
her  eye  should  not  shrink — that  no  emotion  of  face,  no 
agitation  of  frame,  should  effect  the  derelopment  of  her  fear- 
ful secret,  or  rouse  the  fiuspicions  of  her  husband  that  there 
was  a  secret. 

She  achieved  her  purpose !  She  entered  the.  apartment 
with  the  easy  dignity  of  one  wholly  unconscious  of  wrong, 
or  of  any  of  those  feelings  which  denote  the  memory  of 
wrong.  But  she  did  not  succeed,  nor  did  she  try,  to  imfratrt 
to  her  countenance  and  manner  the  appearance  of  indiSer- 
ence.    On  the  contrary,  the  sojeovuty  of  ier  louka  amoont^ 
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dd  to  intensity.  She  could  not  divest  her  face  of  the  ten- 
sion which  she  felt.  The  tremendous  earnestness  of  the 
encounter — the  awful  seriousness  of  that  meeting  on  which 
so  much  depended — if  not  clearly  expressed  on  her  coun- 
tenaLce,  left  there  at  least  the  language  of  an  impressive- 
ness  which  had  its  effect  upon  the  company. 

Beauchampe  was  aware  of  enough  to  be  at  no  loss  to 
account  for  the  gra^e  sererity  of  her  aspect.  Mr.  Barna- 
bas, without  knowing  anything,  at  least  felt  the  presence 
of  much  and  solemn  character  in  the  eyes  that  met  his  own. 
As  for  Colonel  Sharpe,  he  was  too  much  surprised  at  meet- 
ing po  unexpectedly  with  the  woman  be  had  wronged,  to 
be  at  all  obsenrant  of  the  particular  feelings  which  her  fea- 
ture^ seemed  to  express. 

He  started  at  her  entrance.  Looking,  just  then,  at  his 
wife,  Beauchampe  failed  to  note  the  movement  of  his  guest. 
Sharpe  started,  his  &ce  became  suddenly  pale,  then  red ; 
and  his  eyes  involuntarily  turned  to  Beauchampe,  as  if  in 
doubt  and  inquiry.  His  Cong's^  if  he  made  any,  was  the 
result  of  habit  only.  Never  was  guilty  spirit  more  suddenly 
confounded,  though  perhaps  never  could  guilty  spirit  more 
rapidly  recover  from  his  consternation.  In  ten  minutes 
after,  Colonel  Sharpe,  alias  Alfred  Stevens,  was  as  talkative 
as  ever — as  if  he  had  no  mortifications  to  apprehend,  no 
conscience  to  quiet :  but,  when  the  eyes  of  Beauchampe  and 
Barnabas  were  averted,  his  might  be  seen  to  wander  to  the 
spot  where  sat  the  woman  he  had  wronged ! 

What  was  the  expression  in  that  glaui/C  ?  What  was  the 
secret  thought  in  the  dishonorable  mind  of  the  criminal  ? 
Though  momentary  only,  that  glance  was  full  of  intelli- 
gence: but  the  recognition  which  it  conveyed  found  no 
response  from  hers;  though — not  unfroquently,  at  such 
moments — as  if  there  were  some  fascination  in  his  eyes, 
they  encountered  those  of  the  person  whom  they  sought, 
keenly  fixed  upon  them ! 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

THE  BITTBat  PARLt). 

And  thmi,  after  five  long  years  of  sej^arfttion — jreara  of 
triumph  on  the  one  hand,  years  of  degradation  and  despera- 
tion on  the  other — they  met,  the  destroyer  atid  his  yictim. 
The  serpent  had  once  itiore  penetrated  into  the  garden.  Its 
flowers  had  been  renewed.  Its  Eden,  for  a  brief  moment, 
appeared  to  be  restored.  If  the  smishine  was  of  a  subdned 
and  mellowed  character,  it  was  still  sunshine !  Alas  for 
the  woman !  she  gazed  upon  her  destroyer,  aad  felt  that 
the  whole  fabric  of  her  peace  was  once  more  in  peril.  She 
saw  before  her  the  same  base  spirit  which  had  so  profli- 
gately triumphed  in  her  overthrow.  She  felt,  from  a  single 
glance,  that  he  had  undergone  no  change.  Thei*e  ^as  an 
expression  in  his  look,  when  their  eyes  encountered,  which 
annoyed  her  with  the  familiarity  of  its  recognition.  Siic 
tuiiied  from  it  with  disgust. 

"At  all  events,"  she  thought,  "  he  will  keep  his  secret ; 
he  will  not  willingly  incur  the  anger  of  a  husband.  A  day 
will  free  us  from  his  presence,  and  the  danger  will  then 
pass  for  ever!" 

Filled  with  doubts,  racked  with  apprehension,  but  slill 
succored  by  this  hope,  the  woman  yet  performed  the  duties 
of  the  household  with  a  stem  resoluteness  that  was  admi- 
rable. No  external  tokens  of  her  agitation  were  to  bo 
seen.  Her  movements  were  methodical,  and  free  from  all 
precipitation.     Her  voice,  though  the  tones  were  low,  waff 
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elear^  diBtincI;,  and  she  spoke  simply  to  the  parpoae.  Even 
her  enemy  felt,  or  rather  exercised,  a  far  less  degree  of 
eoolnoss  and  oomposure.  His  roioe  sometimes  faltered  as 
he  gazed  ctpon,  and  addressed  her ;  aad  there  was,  at  mo 
ments,  a  manifest  effort  at  ease  and  plajfalness,  which  the 
ready  sense  of  Beandiampe  himself  did  not  fail  to  discrimi- 
nate. It  was  Something  of  a  startling  coincidence  that,  after 
fighting  with  William  Calvert  about  Margaret  Cooper,  he 
fihould,  tlie  very  next  night,  be  the  favored  guest  of  her 
hasband  i  Colonel  Sharpe  brooded  over  the  fact  with  some 
sapei-stitious  misgirings ;  bnt  the  progress  of  sapper  soon 
made  him  forgetful  of  his  fears,  if  he  had  any ;  and,  before 
the  evening  was  far  advanced,  he  had  reootered  very  much 
of  his  old  composure. 

When  the  aappeivthings  were  removed,  Mr.  Barnabas 
brought  vp  the  subject  of  horses,  in  order,  as  it  would  seen, 
to  advert  to  the  condition  of  bis  favorite  roan,  which  had 
atraok  kune  that  evening  on  their  way  from  Bowling*Oreen. 
Tlie  question  was  a  serious  one  whether  he  suffered  from 
■nag,  or  nail,  or  pebble ;  and  the  worthy  owner  concluded 
his  speculations  by  declaring  his  wish^  at  an  early  moment, 
to  subject  the  animal  to  fitting  inspection.  Boaoohampe 
rose  to  attend  him  to  the  stables. 

**  Will  you  go,  colonel  ?"  asked  Mr.  Barnabas. 

"  Surely  not,"  was  the  reply.  "  My  taste  does  not  lie 
that  way.  I  will  remain  with  Mrs.  Beauehampe,  in  the 
hope  to  perfect  our  acquaintance." 

The  blood  rose  in  the  brain  of  the  person  apoken  of;  her 
heart  strove  to  suppress  the  rising  feeling  of  indignation. 
.At  first,  her  impulse  was  to  rise  and  leave  the  roovi.  But 
loo  next  moment  determined  her  otherwise.  A  sin^e  re- 
lection  convinced  her  that  there  would  be  no  good  policy 
in  sach  a  movement — that  it  would  be  equivalent  to  a  con- 
fession of  weakness,  which  she  did  not  feel ;  and  she  was 
resolved  that  her  feelings  of  aversion  should  not  give  her 
enemy  such  an  advantage  over  her.        Digitized  by  Google 
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^'  Ho  must  be  met,  at  one  time  or  other ;  and  perhaps  the 
sooner  the  issae  is  over,  the  better." 

This  reflection  passed  through  her  mind  in  v^y  few  6eo> 
oods.  Thej  were  now  alone  together.  The  lanterp^  which 
the  serrant  carried  before  Beauchampe  and  Mr.  Barnabas, 
was  already  flickering  faintly  at  a  distance  as  seen  through 
.  the  window-pane  beside  her,  when  C!olonel  Sharpe  started 
from  his  seat  and  i^proached  her. 

*^  Can  it  be  that  I  agun  see  yoo,  Margaret  ?"  he  ex- 
claimed; ^have  mj  prayers  been  granted— am  I  again 
blessed  widi  a  meeting  with  one  so  dearly  loyed,  so  long 
and  bitterly  lamented  ?'' 

^^Yon  see  the  wife  of  Orrille  Beanchampe,  Ckdonel 
Sharpe !"  was  the  expressive  reply. 

^^  Nay,  Margaret,  it  is  my  misfortHne  that  yon  are  hu 
wife,  or  the  wife  of  any  man  bat  one.  Hear  me — for  I 
perceive  ttiat  yon  think  that  I  have  wronged  yoo — " 

^^  Think,  sir,  think ! — but  no  more  of  this !"  was  her  in- 
dignant answer,  as  she  rose  from  her  chair  and  prepared  to 
leave  the  room ;  ^^  it  can  matter  little  to  you,  sir,  what  my 
thoughts  of  your  conduct  and  character  may  be,  as  it  is 
now  small  matter  to  me  what  thoy  ever  have  been.  It  ib 
enough  for  you  to  know  that  you  are  the  guest  of  my  hus- 
band ;  and  that,  in  his  ignorance  of  your  crime,  lies  your 
only  safety.  A  word  from  me,  sir,  brings  down  his  ven- 
geance upon  your  head  1  You  yourself  best  know  wbetiier 
that  is  to  be  feared  or  not." 

^*  But  you  will  not  speak  that  word,  Margaret !" 

^'  Will  I  not  ?"  she  exclaimed,  while  a  fiery  scorn  seemed 
to  gather  in  her  eyes. 

^^  No,  Margaret,  no !  I  am  sure  you  can  not  For  'Ice 
sake  of  the  past,  you  will  not." 

^^  Be  not  so  sure  of  that !  It  is  for  the  sake  of  tlio  fotu^ 
that  I  am  silent.  Were  it  for  the  past  only,  Alfred  Stevens, 
not  only  should  my  lips  speak,  but  my  hands  act.  I  should 
not  ask  of  him  to  avenge  me :  my  own  arm  should  right  ni> 
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wrocg ;  mj  own  arm  should,  etea  now,  be  uplifted  ia  the 
work  of  Tengeance,  and  yoa  dnndd  never  leave  tlue  hoose 
aUver 

He  smiled  as  he  replied : — 

"  I  know  you  better,  Margaret.    If  you  ever  loved — *' 

^^Stay,  air — ^ay,  Alfred  Stevens — if  yon  would  not 
hare  me  so  madden  as  to  prove  to  you  how  little  you  have 
known  or  can  know  of  me !  Do  not  speak  to  me  in  such 
language.  Beware — for  your  own  sake,  for  my  sake,  I 
napbre  you  to  forbear !" 

"For  your  sake,  Margaret — anything  for  your  sake. 
Bat  be  not  hasly  in  your  judgment.  You  wrong  me — on 
my  soul  you  do  I  If  you  knew  the  cruel  necessity  that  kept 
me  from  you — " 

"0  false!*'  she  exclaimed —^^ false,  and  no  less  foolish 
than  fidse !  Do  not  hope  to  deceive  me  by  your  base  in- 
ventions. I  heard  all — know  all !  I  know  that  I  was  the 
credulous  victim  of  your  subtle  arts — that  my  conquest  and 
overtiirow  was  the  subject  of  your  dishonest  boast." 

^  It  is  false,  Margaret !  The  villain  lied  who  told  you 
this." 

*'No,  Alfred  Stevens,  no! — he  spoke  the  truth.  The 
veracity  of  the  two  Hinkleys  was  never  questioned.  But 
your  own  acts  confirmed  the  story.  Why  did  you  not  keep 
your  promise  ?  why  did  you  fly  ?  Where  have  you  been  for 
five  bitter  years,  in  which  I  was  the  miserable  mock  of  those 
whom  I  once  looked  on  with  contempt — the  desperate,  the 
fearful  wreteh — on  the  verge  of  a  madness  whidi,  half  the 
time,  kept  the  weapons  of  death  within  my  grasp — which 
I  only  did  not  use  upon  myself,  because  there  was  still  a 
hope  that  I  should  meet  with  you  !'' 

"  I  am  here  now,  Margaret.  If  my  death  be  necessary 
to  your  peace,  command  it.  I  confess  that  I  owe  you 
atonement,  though  I  am  less  guilty  than  you  think.  Take 
my  life,  if  ttiat  will  suffice :  I  ofier  no  entreaty ;  I  utter  no 
complaint."  .  Digitized  by  Google 
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<'0d6  little  iMQih  go,  AMred  StoTons,  aid  70a  had  stti 
needed  to  make  this  offMr<*-*-7iNi  had  not  made  it  a  seccmd 
time  in  rain.  But  that  time  has  changed  mo.  Go — live  t 
Leave  this  house  with  the  morning's  son,  and  fi>rget  that 
you  have  ever  known  me !  Forget,  if  pomble,  that  you 
know  my  hosbfuul !  It  is  for  his  sake  tiiat  I  spare  yon— 
for  his  SfJce  I  eatreat  your  silence  of  the  past^-your  ntter 
forgeifufaiess  of  htm  and  me/' 

^^  F6r  his  sake,  Margaret !"  ho  answered  with  an  incred- 
ulous smile  while  offering  to  take  her  hand.  She  refmlsed 
him. 

^^  No,  no,  Margaret  I  it  is  impossibly  that  this  young  man 
c^  be  anything  io  pau.  Yon  oaa  not  be  so  forgetful  of 
those  dear  moments,  of  that  first  passion,  conseorated  as  it 
was  by  those  stolen  joys— '^ 

^^  Remind  me  not — maa  or  devil  !-^  remind  me  not 
Remind  me  not  of  your  crime — remind  me  not  of  my  sworn 
vengennoe-^^sworn,  day  Uy  day,  every  day  of  bittomoss  and 
death  which  I  have  endured  since  (hose  dark  and  damning 
hoQrs.  Hark  yo,  Alfi-ed  Stevens!" — her  voioe  here  sud- 
denly lowered  almost  to  a  whisper — "  hark  ye,  you  are  not 
a  wise  man !  Yon  are  tempting  your  futc.  You  are  in  the 
very  den  of  danger.  I  tell  you  that  1  {tparo  your  life,  tboogfa 
the  weapon  is  shotted -^though  the  knifo  is  wiietted.  I 
spare  your  life,  simi>ly,  on  condition  that  you  dc^uut.  Lin- 
ger longer  thou  is  aliriulutoiy  needful-^  vox  uie  longer  wiUi 
Iheso  insolent  suggostions^-'and  you  wake  into  fury  (he 
slumbering  hatred  of  my  soul,  which,  for  five  years,  has 
known  no  m4)ment's  sieop  till  now.  See!--^tlio  light  re- 
turns— a  woi*d  —  a  single  word  more  by  way  of  warning-^ 
depart  by  the  dawn  to-morrow.  LiJiger  longer,  and  you 
may  never  depart  again  !" 

^'  Why,  Margaret,  this  is  downright  madness !" 

^'  So  it  is ;  and  I  um  mad,  and  con  not  be  otherwise  than 
mad,  while  yo«  remain  here.  Do  vou  not  feo?  that  my 
madness  wiU  turn  upon  and  roud  you.^V^^^^^^^c^^gi^ 
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*^  Mo !"  he  taid  quetiy,  bpt  ^amestlj  and  in  subdacd 
tones,  for  the  light  was  now  rapidly  approaching.  ^^  N0| 
Margaret,  for  I  can  not  believe  iu  £uch  sudden  ch&Dges  from 
bve  to  hate.  Besides,  if  it  were  true,  of  what  profit  would 
it  be  to  take  this  vengeance  ?  It  would  forfeit  <UI  the  peacQ 
aod  happiness  which  you  now  enjoy !" 

^  Do  I  not  know  it  ?  Is  not  this  whfit  I  would  tell  yon  ? 
Do  I  not  entreat  you  to  spare  me,  for  this  very  reason  ? 
To  rend  and  destroy  p<m  might  gratify  tNty  vengeance,  but 
it  would  overthrow  the  paaoe  of  otliers  who  have  become 
dear  to  me.  I  ask  you  to  spare  tfiem — to  spare  an^ — not 
io  provoke  me  to  that  desperation  which  will  make  me  for- 
get&l  of  everytikiog  except  the  wrong  I  have  sufiered  at 
your  hand  and  the  hate  I  bear  yoi^." 

^  Bat  how  do  I  Uiis,  Margaret  ?" 

^  Tonr  presence  does  it." 

^^  i  can  not  think  you  hate  me." 

^^  Ha !  indeed  !  you  eon  not  ?  Do  not,  I  pmy  you,  trust 
to  that  You  deceive  yourself.  You  do  I  Leave  this 
hoBse  with  the  morrow.  Break  off  your  intimaoy  with 
Beaucharope.  Forgot  me !  Look  not  ^t  me !  Provoke 
me  not  with  your  glanee — still  less  wi^i  your  fK^cepts ;  for, 
hslieve  ase,  Alfred  Stevens,  I  have  had  but  a  single  thought 
»uoo  the  day  of  my  dishonor — b^t  a  sing}o  prayer — and 
that  was  for  the  moment  and  the  opportunity  when  I  n^ight 
wash  my  hands  in  your  blood.  Your  looks,  your  words, 
i-evive  the  feeling  within  me.  Even  now  I  feel  the  thirat  to 
slay  you  arising  in  my  soul.  I  do  not  speak  to  threaten. 
To  speak,  at  ail,  I  must  speak  this  language.  I  obey  the 
feeling  whatever  it  may  be.  Let  me  then  implore  you,  be 
warned  while  there  is  time.  Another  day,  and  I  may  not 
be  able  to  command  myself — I  can  scarcely  do  so  now ;  and 
in  doing  so,  the  effort  is  not  made  in  your  behalf — not  even 
in  my  own.  It  is  for  him — for  Beauchampe  only.  He 
comes — be  wai-ned — beware  !" 

The  approach  of  the  light  and  the  sounds  of  voices  from 
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without,  produced  their  natural  effect.  Thej  warned  the 
offender  much  more  effectually  than  even  the  exfaortatkn 
of  the  woman,  stern,  vehement,  as  it  was.  Nay,  be  did  not 
believe  in  the  sincerity  of  her  speech.  His  vanity  forbade 
that.  He  could  not  easily  persuade  himself  of  the  revolu- 
tion which  she  alleged  her  mind  to  have  undergmo,  in  hia 
case,  from  love  to  hate ;  and  was  not  the  maa  to  attach  aov 
very  great  degree  of  faith  to  asseverations  of  sacb  hoetilitr 
at  any  time  on  the  part  of  a  creature  usually  so  unstable 
and  capricious  as  he  deemed  woman  to  be.  It  is  certain 
that  what  she  said  had  failed  to  affect  him  as  it  was  metiit 
to  have  done.  The  unhappy  woman  saw  Hint  witb  an  iih 
creased  feeling  of  care  and  apprehensiM.  She  beheld  it 
in  the  leer  of  confident  assurance  yfhieh  he  still  oontiiiiiad 
to  bestow  upon  her  oven  when  the  feet  oi  Beauehampe  were 
upon  the  threshold ;  and  felt  it  in  the  half-whispered  words 
of  hope  and  entreaty  with  which  the  eriminal  dosod  the 
conference  between  them  at  the  same  mom^t. 

Truly  bitter  was  that  cup  to  her  at  this  moment — fear- 
ful and  bitter !  Involuntarily  she  clasped  her  hands,  wiA 
the  action  of  entreaty,  while  her  eyes  once  more  rivetsd 
themselves  upon  him.  A  meaning  smile,  which  reawakened 
all  her  indignation,  answered  her,  and  then  the  nnsdes  of 
both  were  requirtd  to  be  composed  and  tnezjMf^esBive,  as  the 
husband  once  m<  re  stood  between  them. 
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CHAPTER   XXIV. 

THE  BUND  SEEKEB  AFTER  FATE. 

Tn  neoeesitf  of  the  case  brought  a  tolerable  oompoeore 
to  the  ooontenances  of  both  the  parties  as  Beaachampe  and 
his  oompanioa  re-entered  the  room.  An  instant  after,  die 
wife  left  it  and  harried  np  to  her  chamber.  Beandiampe's 
eye  followed  her  movements  oorloasly.  In  truth,  knowing 
the  dread  and  aversion  which  she  had  arowed,  at  mingling 
again  in  society,  he  was  anxions  to  ascertain  how  she  had 
borne  herself  in  the  interview  with  his  friend. 

^  Tmlj,  Beaachampe,'-  said  the  latter,  as  if  in  answer  to 
his  thoughts,  ^^your  wife  is  a  very  splendid  woman." 

^^  Ah !  do  jon  like  her  ?  Did  she  converse  freely  with 
you  ?    Skd  speaks  well,  but  does  not  Uke  society  much.'' 

^'  Very — she  has  a  fine  majestic  mind.  Talks  admirably 
wdl.    Did  you  meet  with  her  here  .^' 

^^Tes,"  said  the  other,  though  with  some  hesitation. 
<<  This  farm  upon  which  we  live  is  her  mother's.'' 

^*  Her  mother !  ah !  what  was  her  maiden-name,  Beau- 
champe  7  I  think  you  mentioned  it  in  your  letter,  but  it  es* 
capes  me  now  7'* 

^<  Cooke :  Miss  Anna  Gooke." 

^*  Oooke,  Cooke — I  wonder  if  she  is  of  the  Oookes  of 
Sunbury  7    I  used  to  know  that  family." 

^^I  think — I  believe  not — I  am  not  sure,  however.  I 
really  can  not  say." 

Tho  reply  of  Beauchompe  was  made  with  some  trepida? 
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tion.  Tho  inquiry  of  Sharpe,  which  had  been  urged  rerj 
gravely,  aroused  the  only  half-latent  consciousness  of  the 
husband,  who  began  to  feel  the  awkwardness  of  answering 
any  more  particular  questions.  Sharpe  did  not  perceive 
the  anxiety  of  Beauchampe — he  was  himself  too  much  ab* 
sorbed  in  the  subject  of  which  he  spoke. 

"  Your  wife  is  certainly  a  very  splendid  woman  in  per 
son,  Beauchampe ;  and  her  mind  appears  to  bo  original  and 
well  informed.  But  she  seetns  melancholy,  Beauchampe ; 
quite  too  much  so,  for  a  newly-made  bride.  Eh !  what  can 
be  tho  matter  ?" 

^  She  has  h^  loeses^^misfbrioies — ker  mo^r,  too,  is 
to  invi^d,  and  Bh%  has  been  compell^  te  be  a  watcher  for 
acme  titne  past" 

^^  Aa4  bow  long  have  fhey  been  neighbors  to  your  maSMt  ? 
If  I  reeoUckit,  yoQ  never  apoke  of  them  before  ?" 

^^  You  forget,  I  have  been  abeent  from  home  some  years," 
readied  Beanchaaape  evasively. 

^^  True ;  I  suppose  they  have  oome  into  the  neighborhood 
within  that  time  ?  Yon  did  not  know  yov  wife  in  boyhood, 
did  you  ?" 

**  No — I  did  not.  I  never  saw  her  till  toy  present  visit.*' 

**  I  thoaght  not !  Sueh  a  wonmi  is  not  to  be  passed  over 
with  indifference.  Her  person  nmst  aUract— and  her  in- 
tellect must  secure  and  &8cinate.  I  should  say  no  nan 
was  ever  more  fortunate  in  bis  ohoice.  What  say  jtou,  Bar- 
nabas ?    We  must  give  Beamcdiampe  a  certificate  ?" 

^^  I  suppose  so,  if  you  eay  so ;  but  I  can  only  judge  of 
Mrs*  Beauchampe  by  appearances.  I  have  had  none  of  the 
chat.  I  agree  with  jou  that  she  is  a  splendid  woman  to 
the  eye,  and  will  take  your  judgment  for  the  resf 

'^  You  will  be  safe  in  doing  so.  Bat  how  do  you  find 
your  horse  ?" 

''  Begulariy  lame.  I'm  afraid  the  cursed  brute's  snagged 
or  has  a  nail  in  his  foot.  The  quick's  touched  somehow,  fi^ 
he  won't  lay  the  foot  to  the  ground.'*  r^^^rrT^ 
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«  Thafe  bad !    What  have  you  doM  ?" 

^^NodiiDg !  We  can  see  to  do  nothing  io-night ;  but  bj 
the  peep  of  day  I  most  be  at  him.  I  must  hare  yonr  help, 
Beanehatnpe— with  your  soap  and  turpentine,  imd  what- 
erer  else  may  be  good  for  snoh  a  case  ?" 

Besoebampe  answered  with  readiness,  j^erbaps  rather 
pleaded  than  otherwise  lliat  the  subject  should  be  changed. 

"With  your  permission,  then,  I  will  leavo  you,"  said 
Barnabas,  ^^  and  get  my  steep  while  I  may.  Let  your  boy 
waken  me  at  dawn,  if  you  please,  for  I  am  really  anxious 
abeat  the  toimal.  He  is  a  farorite-^a  nag  among  a  thou- 
sand." 

*^  As  every  man's  nag  is,"  said  Sharpe.  **  You  can  al- 
wafs  tell  a  bom  egotist.  He  has  always  the  best  horse 
aoid  the  best  gun,  the  best  ox  and  the  best  ass,  of  tny  man 
in  the  country.  He  really  believes  it.  But  ask  Barnabas 
abont  the  best  wife,  and  ten  to  one  he  says  nothing  of  his 
own.  He  has  no  boasts,  stetinge  to  say,  about  his  own  rib 
-^booe  of  his  bone,  and  flesh  of  his  flesh." 

'<  Tou  are  cutting  quite  too  close,"  said  Barnabas. 

*^  As  near  to  the  quick,  in  your  case,  as  in  that  of  your 

"  Almost !  but  the  quick  in  that  region  is  getting  callous." 

''  High  time,  Barnabas ;  it  has  been  subject  to  sufficient 
Induration." 

^  At  all  events,  I  h&ve  no  dread  of  your  knifb ;  its  edge 
is  qaite  too  blunt  to  do  much  hurt.  Good-night :  try  it  on 
Beauchampe.  A  young  man  and  a  young  wife  —  I  have 
Tery  little  doubt  you  can  find  the  quick  in  him  with  a  litUe 
probing." 

The  quick  in  Beauchampe's  case  had  already  been  found. 
Oood  Mr.  Barnabas  little  knew  on  what  delicate  ground  he 
was  k'espassing. 

"A  good  fellow,  that  Barnabas,"  said  Sharpe,  "but  a 
doll  one.  He  really  fancies,  now,  that  his  nag  is  a  crea- 
tore  of  great  Uood  and  bottom ;  cmd  a  more  sotry  jade 
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noYor  paddled  to  a  country  master-groand.   He  will  acareoif 
sleop  to-night,  with  meditating  npon  tiie  embroeatioiia,  At 
foincutotions,  the  famigations,  and  whatever  else  may 
ueccssarj.    Bat  i  trace  to  this,  Beaachampe.    I  im^wm 
better  subject.     Serioosly,  my  dear  boy,  I  have  never 
more  pleasantly  ^mrprised  than  in  meettng  with  yoiir  wUh» 
Eteaily,  she  is  remarkably  beaotifal;  and,  though  die 
evidently  shy  of  strangers,  yet,  as  yon  know  I  have  the  t 
of  bringing  women  oat,  I  may  boast  of  my  aUlify  to  e 
what  staff  she  is  made  of.    She  speaks  witii  singidar 
and  elegance.    I  have  never  met  with  eqaal  eloqueDoeii' 
any  woman  but  one." 

"And  who  is  she?" 

"  Nay,  I  can  not  tell  yon  that.  It  is  years  since  I  kaev 
her,  and  she  is  no  longer  the  same  being :  but  your  wlk 
very  much  reminds  me  of  her." 

*'  Was  she  as  beautiful  as  Anna  ?" 

"Very  near.  She  was  something  younger  than  yov 
i^ife — a  slight  difference — a  few  years  only ;  bat  tiie  ad- 
vantage, if  this  were  any,  is  compensated  by  the  superior 
dignity  and  the  lofty  character  of  yours.  She  I  allude  to 
— but  it  matters  not  now.  Enough  that  your  wife  brings 
her  to  my  nrind  as  vividly  as  if  the  real,  living  presence 
were  before  me,  whom  I  once  know  and  admired,  yean 
ago." 

Thus,  with  a  singular  audacity,  did  Colonel  Sharpe  dally 
with  this  dangerous  object.  He  did  not  this  perversely — 
with  wilful  premeditation.  It  seemed  as  if  ho  coold  not 
well  avoid  it.  Evil  thoughts  have  in  them  that  faculty  of 
perversely  impelling  the  mind  and  tongue  which  is  pos- 
sessed by  intoxicating  liquors.  At  momonts,  the  wily  as- 
sassin strove  to  avoid  the  subject,  but  he  returned  to  it 
again  almost  the  instant  afiter,  even  as  one  who  recoils  sud- 
denly from  the  edge  of  some  unexpected  precipice,  again 
and  again  advances  once  more  to  gase,  with  fascinated 
vision,  down  into  its  dim  and  periloas  depdis.    jq\(> 
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A  like  fasciaation  did  this  subjeot  poesess  over  the  mind 
of  Beaachampe.  Hie  feeling  of  oonfidence,  amounting  to 
defiance,  which  he  expressed  to  his  wife,  before  their  gnesto 
kad  arrived,  and  whenever  the  two  had  spoken  of  going 
into  the  world,  no  longer  seemed  to  sostun  him.  The  mo- 
ment that  a  stranger's  lip  spoke  her  name,  and  those  inqai- 
ries  were  made,  which  are  natural  enough  in  such  cases 
from  the  lips  of  friends,  about  the  connections  and  history 
of  tiie  woman  he  had  married,  then  did  Beauchampe,  for 
the  first  time,  perceive  the  painful  meshes  of  deception  into 
which  the  unfortunate  events  in  his  wife's  life  would  neces- 
sarilj  involve  his  utterance.  Tet  still,  with  the  restlessness 
of  discontent,  did  ho  himself  incline  his  ear  to  the  smailcj: 
reference  which  his  companion  made  to  this  subject.  Ilis 
pride  was  excited  to  hear  her  praises,  and  the  racier  bare- 
faced and  bald  compliments  which  had  been  paid  to  her 
intellect  and  beauty  were  dear  to  him  as  the  lover  and  the 
worshipper  of  both.  If  love  be  timid,  of  itself,  in  the  ut- 
terance of  eulogium  upon  the  beauties  which  it  admires,  it 
is  equally  certain  that  no  subject,  from  the  lips  of  another, 
can  be  more  ix^ally  grateful  to  its  ear.  It  was  perhaps  this 
sort  of  pleasure  which  Beauchampe  derived  from  the  sub- 
ject, and  which  made  him  incline  to  it  whenever  his  com- 
panion employed  it. 

Still,  in  the  language  of  Mr.  Barnabas,  there  was  an  oc- 
casional touching  of  tiie  quick  in  what  Sharpe  said,  at  mo- 
ments, under  which  his  sensibilities  winced.  It  was,  tliere- 
fore,  with  a  mixed  or  rather  divided  feeling,  neither  of  pain 
nor  pleasure,  or  a  compounded  one  of  both,  that  Beauchampe 
conducted  his  friend  to  the  chamber  which  was  assigned 
him — returning  afterward  to  his  own,  in  a  state  of  mind 
highly  excited,  almost  feverish — dissatisfied  with  himself, 
his  Mend — with  every  person  but  his  wife.  With  her  he 
had  no  cause  of  quarrel.  No  doubt  of  her,  no  sense  of 
jealousy,  no  regret,  no  apprehension,  disturbed  ftat  devoted 
passion  which  inado  him  resolve,  under  all  circmMtaBoes. 
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to  liuk  her  with  hu  life.    If  anything,  tbd  ^fieet  pf 
eveniog's  interview  w%b  to  mel^e  him  look  vitb  ^as 
greater  favor  apoa  her  taste  for  privacy,  and  the  lile 
eeclnsioQ  in  which,  up  to  thia  period,  his  moments  of 
rior  happiness  had  been  known.    But  this  subject  do^s 
coneera  us  now. 

Colonel  Sharpe  was  shown  into  the  same  obmnber  wl 
had  been  allotted  to  Mr.  Barnabas.    In  our  frontier  pooni 
it  need  scarcely  be  stated,  that  tl^e  selfishness  which  i 
upon  chamber  and  bed  to  itself  is  apt  to  be  pi^otically  w^\ 
buked  in  a  manner  the  most  decided.    Ip  some  parts, 
in  a  bed  would  be  thought  quite  a  liberal  arrangement ; 
may  well  be  tiKmght  so,  when  it  is  known  that  four  or 
is  not  SA  uncommon  nftmber—- the  fifth  man  b^g 
ally  placed  crosswise,  in  the  manner  of  a  raft-tie,  rather,  ^ 
would  seem,  to  keep  the  rest  fi*om  falliag  oat,  than  irith  A*^ 
view  to  making  him  unneces^aiily  comfortable. 

Messrs.  Sharpe  and  Barnabas  were  too  well  accofitooi^ 
to  the  condition  of  coi)nt'ry4ife  to  make  any  scrapie  abo^ft 
that  arrangement  whi^h  placed  them  in  the  same  i^iartiMiil 
and  cQUch  ;  and,  under  existing  circumstances,  the  fomff 
was  rather  pleaaed  with  it  timfi  otherwise.  He  had  8caro#> 
ly  entered  tiip  room  before  he  oarefully  fiistened  the  door; 
listened  for  the  retreating  steps  of  Beauchampe,  till  ibtf 
were  finally  lost;  and,  while  Bainabas  was  wondering  a^ 
and  vaiMly  endeavoring  to  divide  the  reasop  of  this  mystaiy, 
he  approached  the  bed  wher|9  the  other  lay>  apd  seated 
himself  upon  it. 

(<  You  arc  not  asleep,  Barpabas  ?"  he  said  in  a  whisper. 

^'  No,"  replied  the  other,  with  tenes  made  rather  husky 
by  a  sudden  ti*emulousne8s  of  tl^e  nerves.  <^No!  what's 
the  matter  V 

<^  Matter  enough  —  the  strangest  matter  in  the  wtrldl 
Would  you  believe  it,  that  Margaret  Cooper — the  giH 
whose  seduction  was  charged  upon  me  by  Calvert — and 
Bea!wbM«;)e>  wife  arp  one  i^nd  tt# #amp  jfcr^q^V^ 
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■^Tbe  deril  thej  tte  P'  exolffiinecl  (be  otHcl*,  in  his  but- 
fBle  rising  to  a  ritting  pootare  in  tiie  bed. 
''Tnie  as  gospel!'' 
«Can't  be  possible,  Sharpe!" 

*^  Possible,  and  true.  Thejr  are  the  same.  I  have  spoken 
vitli  her  as  Margaret  Cooper ;  the  reoognition  is  complete 
m  both  sides.  We  talked  of  nothing  else  while  joa  and 
BianehaiDpe  were  at  the  stables." 
*•  Great  God !  how  awkward !  Whaf  s  to  be  done  ?" 
**  Awkward  ?  where's  the  awkWIirdness  ?  I  see  nothing 
awkward  abont  it.  On  the  contrary,  I  regard  this  mating 
m  Aerilish  ferfnnate.  I  was  never  half  Satisfied  to  lose  her 
m  I  did^  mmA  to  find  her  again  is  like  finding  obe's  treasure 
when  he  bad  given  up  the  hope  of  it  for  ever." 

^  But  wtet  do  yon  mean,  Sharps  ?    Are  you  really  in- 
sensible to  the  danger  ?" 
«* What  danger?" 

"  Why,  that  she'll  blow  yon  16  her  husband  1" 
"  What  wife  would  do  that,  d*y«  think  ?    No,  no,  Bar- 
nabas ;  she's  no  such  fool !    Of  course,  she  kept  her  secret 
wfaoi  she  married  him.     She'll  scarcely  blab  it  now/' 
^  Bat  wm't  this  afihir  of  Calvert  get  to  his  ears  ?" 
""What  if  it  does?    It  can  do  no  mischief.    Had  you 
listened  to  my  cxamiiiation  of  Beauehampe — bat  you're  a 
dull  fldlow,  Bamabas !    Didn't  you  hear  me  ask  what  his 
wife's  maiden  name  was? — nuuden  name,  indeed! — Did 
joa  hear  the  answer  ?" 
**Ye8 — he  said  the  name  was  Cooke*" 
^To  be  sure  he  did — Ann,  or  Anna  Cooke — his  Anna! 
Ha!  ha!  ha!    £R«Anna!" 

'^  But  don't  laugh  so  loud,  Sharpe ;  they'll  hear  you  and 
kuspeot." 

"  Pshaw,  you're  timid  as  a  hare  in  December.  Don't  you 
see  that  she  has  imposed  upon  him  a  false  name.  Let  him 
hear  till  doomsday  of  Margaret  Cooper  and  myself,  and  it 
brings  him  not  a  jol  nigher  to  Ihe  truth.     But,  of 
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you  most  tell  him  of  my  affair  with  Calrert,  and  ^ve  the 
political  version.  He  can  scarce  hear  any  other  version 
from  any  other  source :  political  hacks  will  scarcely  ever 
deal  in  truth  when  a  lie  may  be  had  as  easily,  and  can  serve 
their  turn  as  well.  We  are  representatives  of  our  several 
parties  and  principles,  you  know ;  treating  each  other 
roughly — too  rouglily — without  gloves,  and,  as  usual  in 
such  cases,  exchanging  shots  by  way  of  concluding  an  ill- 
adjusted  argument.  There's  no  danger  of  anything,  but 
what  we  please,  meeting  Beauchampe's  ears  about  this  affair 
with  Calvert." 

*^  But,  by  Jove,  Sharpe,  this  is  a  d d  ticklish  situation 

to  be  in.  I'd  rather  you  were  not  here  in  his  house.  I'd 
rather  be  elsewhere  myself." 

<'  Tou  are  certainly  the  most  timid  mortal.  Will  you  set 
off  to-morrow  with  your  lame  horse  ?" 

"  If  he  can  hobble  at  all,  I  will,  by  Jove!  I  don't  like 
the  situation  we're  in  at  all." 

"  And  by  Venus,  friend  Barnabas,  if  such  be  your  deter- 
mination, you  set  off  alone.  I'm  not  going  to  give  up  mj 
treasure  the  moment  I  find  it,  for  any  Beauchampe  or  Ba^ 
nabas  of  you  all.  No — no!  my  most  excellent,  but  most 
apprehensive  fHcnd —  hanng  seen  her,  how  can  you  think 
it  ?  But  you  have  neither  eyes  nor  passion.  By  Heavens, 
Barnabas,  1  am  all  in  a  convulsion  of  joy !  I  see  her  before 
me  now — those  dilating  eyes,  wild,  bright,  almost  fierce 
in  their  brightness,  like  those  of  an  es^le  ;  those  lips,  that 
brow,  and  that  full  and  heaving  bosom,  whose  sweets — " 

"  Hush!  you  are  mad ;  if  you  must  feel  these  raptures, 
Sharpe,  for  God's  sake  say  nothing  about  them.  They  will 
hear  you  in  the  adjoining  room." 

"  No — no !  it  is  your  silly  fears,  Barnabas.  I  am  speak- 
ing in  a  whisper." 

"D — n  such  whispers,  say  I.  They  can  be  heard  by 
keen  ears  half  a  mile.  But  you  say  you  spoke  with  her— 
what  did  she  say  ?    Did  she  abuse  you  ?" 
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**No!  indeed!" 

**  Is  it  possible— the  b— " 

<<  Hash  !  hush !  Ton  do  not  understand  her.  She  i'  I 
not  abuse  me,  for  of  BiUingsgate  she  knows  nothing,  icu 
must  not  think  of  her  aa  of  yonr  ordinary  town  wenoh./S, 
^  is  too  proud  for  any  saoh  proceeding.  She  threatened 
me." 

'^Ahl    Howr 

<^  With  her  own  Tengeance  and  that  of  her  husband.  Told 
me  die  had  the  weapon  for  me  ready  sharp^ed,  and  the 
pisUd  shotted,  and  had  kept  them  ready  for  years.'' 

'<  The  Tartar !  and  what  did  you  say  7" 

«  Laughed,  of  eonrse  ;  and,  bat  for  the  coining  of  the 
lantern  and  the  hosband,  I  should  hare  silenced  her  threats    ' 
by  stopping  her  mouth  wiA  kisses." 

^  You're  a  dare-devil,  ISiarpe,  and  you'll  have  your  throat 
cut  some  day  by  some  husband  or  other." 

^^  Your  whiskers  will  be  gray  enough  before  that  time 
comes.  You  know  husbands  quite  as  little  as  you  know 
wives.  Now,  as  soon  ae  Margaret  Cooper  began  te  threaten 
me,  I  knew  I  was  safe." 

"  Devilish  strange  sort  of  security  that." 

<<  True  and  certain,  nevertheless.  Peoide  who  threaten 
much  seldom  perform.  But  I  have  even  better  security  than 
this." 

"What's  that?" 

**  She  loves  me." 

"  What !  you  think  so  etiU,  do  you  ?  You're  a  conceited 
feUow." 

*'  I  know  it !  That  first  passion,  Barnabas,  is  the  longest 
lived.  You  can  not  expel  it.  It  holds  on,  it  lasts  longer 
than  youth.  It  is  the  chief  memory  of  youth.  It  recalls 
youth,  revives  it,  and  revives  all  the  joys  which  came  with 
jouih! — the  bloom,  the  freshness  and  the  fragrance.  Do 
you  think  that  Margaret  Cooper  can  forget  thai  it  was  my 
lips  that  first  gave  birth  to  the  passion  of  love  with^  her 
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bosom — that  fii*8t  awakened  its  glow,  and  taught  ber — 
what  before  she  never  knew — tliat  there  were  jojn  rtiB 
loft  to  earth,  which  eoald  yet  restore  all  the  £abled  blias  of 
Eden  ?  Not  easily,  num  ami!  No,  Barnabas — tiie  mu 
who  has  once  taoght  &  woman  how  to  love,  may  be,  if  ha 
pleases,  the  perpeioai  master  of  ber  fate.  She  caa  nol 
help  but  love  him — she  must  obey — and  none  bat  a  fool  or 
a  madman  can  forfeit  the  allegiance  which  her  heart  wiD 
always  be  ready  to  pay  to  hia.'' 

^^  I  don't  know,  Sharpe--^yoa  alwiyrs  talk  these  tUa^ 
well ;  but  I  can't  help  thinking  that  there's  danger.  Theie's 
something  in  this  woman's  looks  very  dilfereat  &om  the  or- 
dinary run  of  women." 

^'  ShB  ii  diflEurent,  so  fiir  as  superiorify  makas  har  6iSat^ 
ent,  but  the  same  nature  is  heis  wldck  b^ngstoalL  Love 
is  the  fate  that  makes  or  unmakes  the  whole  world  of 
woman." 

^^  Maybe  ao ;  but  this  woaiaii  seems  as  proud,  and  coU, 
^j[kd  stately—^" 

^^  MBskQj  my  boy — glorious  aiasks,  thai  help  to  ooaoatl 
as  much  fire  and  passion,  and  tumultuoiia  love,  as  ever 
flamed  in  any  woman's  breast" 

^^  She  awes  ma  with  her  looks,  and  if  die  direateDod  yon, 
Sharpe,  she  soems  to  me  the  very  womaa  to  keep  her 
threats." 

^^  If  she  had  not  threatened  me,  Barnabas,  I  should  have 
probably  set  out  to-night." 

^^  It  will  be  a  wise  step  to  do  so  ia  the  mprmng.^' 

"  No — no !  my  dear  fellow.  Neither  you  nor  I  go  h  the 
morning.  Fortune  favors  me !  She  has  thrown  in  ray  mj 
Ihe  only  treasuro  which  I  did  not  willingly  throw  aside  nj* 
self,  and  which  I  have  so  long  sighed,  but  in  vain,  to  it' 
cover.  Shall  I  now  refuse  to  pick  it  up  and  enshrine  it  is 
my  breast  once  more?  No^no!  BamiJws!  I  am  m 
stoic — I  am  no  such  profligate  insensible  !^ 

**  Why,  you  don't  mean— '^ 
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The  inquiry  ms  eaavefed^  and  the  ionteace  &mlmA  bf 
ftJook. 

^  Do  I  not !  Call  me  slava,  aas,  dotard — anything  (bat 
mm  expffeas  coBtempt— if  I  do  not.  And  hark  yo,  Bama- 
imSj  yott  must  help  me." 

""I  help  you!  I'll  be  d^^^-d  if  I  do!  What!  to  have 
lUi  foUov,  Beaoehampe,  slit  my  oarotid  ?  Never !  never  I'' 

^^  Pshaw,  you  are  getting  cowardly  in  your  old  age." 

^'  I  tell  you  this  fellow,  Beauchampe,  is  a  sort  of  Mohawk 
when  he's  roused." 

'^  And  I  tell  you,  Barnabas,  there's  no  sort  of  danger — 
none  at  least  to  you.  All  that  you  will  have  to  do  will  be 
to  get  him  out  of  the  way.  Tou  wish  to  ride  round  the 
country — I  do  not.  Tou  wish  to  try  the  birds — nay,  he 
can  even  get  up  an  elk-hunt  for  you.  He  knows  that  I 
have  no  passion  for  these  things,  and  it  will  seem  natural 
enough  that  I  should  remain  at  home.  Do  you  take  7  At 
tiie  worst,  I  am  the  offender  —  and  the  danger  will  be  mine 
only.  But  there  will  be  no  danger.  I  tell  you  that  Mar- 
garet Cooper  has  only  changed  in  name.  In  all  other  re- 
spects she  is  the  same,  xhere  can  be  no  danger  if  Beau- 
champe  chooses  to  remain  blind,  and  if  you  will  aiS&ist  me  in 
keeping  him  so." 

"  1  don't  half  like  it,  Sharpe." 

"  Pshaw !  my  good  fellow,  there's  no  good  reason  why 
you  should  like  or  dislike.  The  simple  question  is,  whether, 
in  a  matter  which  will  not  affect  you  one  way  or  the  other, 
you  are  willing  to  serve  your  friend.  That  is  the  true  and 
only  question.  Tou  see  for  yourself  that  there  can  be  no 
danger  to  you.  I  am  sure  there's  no  danger  to  anybody. 
At  all  events,  be  the  danger  what  it  may,  and  take  you 
what  steps  you  please,  I  am  resolved  on  mine.  Reconcile 
to  yourself,  as  you  may,  the  desertion  of  your  friend,  in  con- 
sequence  of  a  timidity  which  has  no  cause  whatever  of 
alarm." 

Sharpe  rjse  at  this  moment,  kicked  off  his  boots,  and 
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prepared  to  undress.  The  efect  of  a  strong  will  upon  a 
feeble  one  was  soon  obyioos.  Barnabas  hesitated  still, 
hemmed  and  ha'd,  dilated  onee  more  npon  the  danger, 
and  finally  sabsided  into  a  mood  of  the  most  perfect  oom- 
pliance  with  all  the  reqnisitions  of  his  friend,  lliey  carried 
the  discussion  still  farther  into  the  night,  but  that  is  no 
reason  why  we  should  trespass  longer  upon  the  sleeping 
hours  of  our  readers. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 
THB  sBPBirr  AT  HIS  OLD  sunLRm. 

It  was  no  diflScuIt  matter^  in  carrying  out  the  design  of 
Sharpe,  to  send  Barnabas  abroad  the  next  morning  in  charge 
of  Beauchampe.  Sharpe  had  a  convenient  headache,  and 
declined  the  excorsuHi ;  proposing,  verj^teliberately,  to  the 
hnshand,  to  console  himself  for  his  absence  in  the  company 
of  the  wife- 

The  latter  was  not  present  when  the  arrangement  was 
made.  It  took  place  at  the  stables,  after  breakfast,  ^diilo 
they  were  engaged  in  the  examination  of  the  ii^jored  horse 
of  Mr.  Barnabas ;  and  this  gentleman,  with  his  cicerone^  set 
forth  from  the  spot,  leaving  Sharpe,  at  his  own  leisure,  to 
return  to  the  house. 

Having  seen  them  fairly  oS^  he  did  ao  with  the  delibera- 
tion of  one  having  a  settled  purpose.  For  his  reappearance, 
alone,  Mrs.  Beauchampe  was  entirely  unpr^mred.  As  he 
entered  the  room  where  she  was  sitting,  she  rose  to  leave 
it,  though  without  any  symptoms  of  haste  or  agitation.  He 
placed  himself  between  her  and  the  door,  and  thus  e£Edctu- 
ally  prevented  her  egress. 

She  fixed  her  eye  keenly  and  coldly  upon  him. 

"Alfred  Stevens,"  she  said,  "you  are  trifling  with  your 
fate." 

"  Call  it  not  trifling,  dear  Margaret.  You  are  my  fate, 
and  I  never  was  more  earnest  in  my  life.    Do.  not  show 
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yourself  so  inflexible.    After  so  long  a  separation,  sach 
coldness  is  cruel — it  is  unnatural." 

"  You  say  truly,'*  she  replied ;  "  I  am  your  fate.  I  have 
long  felt  the  persuasion  that  I  would  be ;  and  I  had  pre- 
pared myself  for  it.  Still,  I  would  it  were  not  so.  I  would 
not  have  your  blood  either  on  mine  or  the  hands  of  Beau- 
champe.  I  implored  you  last  night  to  spare  me  this  neces- 
sity. It  is  not  yet  too  late.  Trifle  not  with  your  destiny 
— waste  not  the  moments  which  are  left  you.  Persevere 
in  this  course  of  madness  for  a  day  longer,  and  yon  are 
doomed!  Hear  rae — believe  sie!  I  speak  mildly  and 
with  method.  I  am  speaking  to  you  the  convictions  of  five 
dfeary  yfeat^." 

The  calm,  even,  almost  gentle  manner  and  subdued  ac- 
cents of  the  woman,  had  the  effect  of  encouragdment  rather 
than  of  warning  ^  the  Vain  and  self-deceivihg  roue.  He 
Was  deceived  by  her  bearing.  He  was  not  so  profound  a 
proficient  as  he  fancied  himself  in  the  secrets  of  a  wty- 
man's  heart;  and,  firihly  persuaded  Of  the  notioti  that  he 
had  expressed  to  Barnabas,  in  the  conversation  of  the  pre- 
vious tiight,  that  women  are  never  so  little  dangerous  as 
When  they  threaten,  he  construed  all  that  she  said  into  a 
sort  of  tU^e  de  gu^rrey  the  more  ccH»inly  to  conceal  bet* 
real  weakness. 

<*  Come,  (jotne,  Mai^aret,"  he  said,  "  it  Is  Jrou  ttat  trifle, 
tfiot  me.  This  js  no  time  for  cHmihation  and  complaint. 
Let  toe  atone  t6  you  for  the  past.  Believe  toe,  yon  wi*6ng 
toe  if  you  suppose  I  meant  to  desert  you.  I  was  the  victim 
of^  circumstances  as  Well  as  yourself — circumstances  which 
I  can  easily  explain  to  yon,  and  which  will  certainly  excuse 
me  for  any  seeming  breach  of  faith.  If  you  ever  loved  me, 
dear  Margaret,  it  Will  hot  be  difficult  to  believe  what  I  am 
prepared  to  affirm." 

"  I  do  not  doubt,  sir,  that  you  are  prepared  to  affirm 
anything.  But  I  ask  you  neither  for  proofs  nor  oaths. 
Why  should  you  volunteer  them  unjtsked,  undcsired  ?    1 
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have  no  wish  to  make  70a  add  a  second  peijury  to  the 
first." 

^  It  is  no  perjury,  Margaret ;  and  70a  must  hear  me.  I 
daim  it  for  my  own  justification." 

"  I  will  not  hear  you,  sir  1  If  you  are  so  well  assured  of 
your  justification,  let  that  consciousness  content  you.  I  do 
not  accuse — I  will  not  reproach  you.  Qo  your  ways — 
leave  me  to  mine.  Surely,  surely,  Alfred  Stevens,  it  is  the 
least  boon  that  I  could  solicit  at  your  hands,  Aat,  having 
trampled  me  to  the  dust  in  shame — Eaving  robbed  me  of 
peace  and  pride  for  ever — you  should  now  leave  me,  with- 
out further  persecution,  to  the  homely  privacy  which  the 
rest  of  my  life  requires." 

^*  Do  not  call  it  persecution,  Margaret.  It  is  love — love 
only  I  You  were  my  first  love — you  shall  be  my  last.  I 
can  not  be  deceived,  dear  Margaret,  when  I  assume  that  I 
was  yours.  We  were  destined  for  each  other ;  and  when 
I  recall  to  your  memory  those  happy  hours — " 

<^  Becdl  them  at  your  peril,  Alfred  Stevens !''  she  ex- 
daimed  vehemently,  interrupting  him  in  the  speech ;  ^^  recall 
'^m  at  your  peril  t  Too  vividly  black  already  are  those 
jiomcnts  in  my  memory.  Spare  me — spare  yourself!  Be- 
ware !  bo  warned  in  season !  0  man !  man !  blind  and  des- 
perate, you  know  not  how  nearly  you  stand  on  the  brink 
of  the  precipice !" 

He  regarded  her  with  eyes  full  of  affected  admiration. 

^  At  least,  Margaret,  whatever  may  be  the  falling  off  in 
your  love,  your  genius  seems  to  be  as  fresh  and  vigorous  as 
ever.  There  is  the  same  high  poetical  enthusiasm  in  your 
words  and  thoughts,  the  same  burning  eloquence — " 

^^  Colonel  Sharpe,  these  things  deceive  me  no  longer.  I 
.xgard  them  now  as  the  disparaging  mockeries  of  a  subtle 
and  base  spirit,  meant  to  b^ile  and  abuse  the  confidence 
f  a  frank  and  unsuspecting  one.  I  am  no  longer  unsus- 
pecting. I  am  no  longer  the  blind,  vain  country-girl,  whom 
with  ungenerous  cunning  you  could  deceive  and  dishonor 
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Shame  aod  grief,  whlcli  you  brought  to  my  dweUiog,  We 
taught  me  lessons  of  truth  and  humiliation,  if  not  wisdom. 
What  you  say  to  me  now,  in  the  way  of  praise,  does  sot 
exhilarate — can  not  deceive  me — aad  may  exasperate! 
Once  more  I  say  to  you,  beware !'' 

^'  Ah,  Margaret !  are  you  sure  that  you  do  not  deceive 
yourself  also  in  what  you  say  ?  Allow  that  yon  care  noth- 
ing for  praise — aUow  that  your  ear  has  become  insensible 
to  the  language  of  admiration — surely  it  can  not  be  vam- 
sible  to  that  of  love." 

"  Love  I  — your  lave !" 

^^  Yes,  Marsparet — my  love.  You  were  n<4  infeuMUe  to 
it  once." 

^'  I  implore  you  not  to  remind  me  I" 

^^  Ah,  but  I  most,  Margaret.  Those  moments  Tore  too 
{H'ecious  to  me  to  be  forgotten ;  the  memory  ctf  those  joys 
too  dear.  Bitter  was  the  grief  which  I  felt  when  compelled 
to  fly  from  a  region  in  which  I  had  tanght,  and  been  learaecl 
myself,  the  first  true  mysteries  which  I  had  ever  known  of 
love.  Think  you  that  I  could  forget  those  mysteries — 
those  joys  ?  Oh,  never !  nor  could  you !  On  Uiat  coavio> 
tion  my  hope  is  built.  Wherever  I  fled,  that  memory  waa 
with  me  still.  It  was  my  present  solace  under  every  diffi* 
cnlty — the  sweetening  drop  in  every  cup  which  my  a\,^ 
were  compelled  to  drink  of  bitter  and  annoyance.  MaigSr 
ret,  I  can  not  think  that  you  did  not  love  me ;  I  can  not 
think  that  you  do  not  love  me  btill.  It  is  impossible  that 
you  should  Imve  forgotten  what  we  both  once  knew  of  rap- 
ture in  those  dear  moments  at  Charlemont.  And  having 
loved  me  then — having  given  to  me  the  first  youthful  eiii> 
tions  of  your  bosom — you  surely  can  not  love  this  Beau- 
champe.  No,  no!  love  can  not  be  so  suddenly  extin 
guished.  The  altar  may  have  been  deserted;  the  fire, 
untended,  it  may  have  grown  dim ;  but  it  is  the  sacred  firs 
that  can  never  utterly  go  out.  I  can  understand,  dearest 
Margaret,  that  it  is  proper,  that,  having  formed  these  7x^^ 
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ti68,  you  aliouMl  mainlaiH  appearances ;  bit  Hiese  appeais 
anoes  need  not  be  &tal  to  Love,  thoagh  they  may  reqaire 
prudence  at  his  bands.  Have  no  fear  that  my  passion  will 
dfead  against  prndeiiee.  No,  dearest  Margaret,  the  kiss 
will  be  the  sweeter  now,  as  it  was  among  the  groves  <>f 
Gbarlemont,  from  being  stolen  in  secret/' 

She  receded  a  few  steps  while  he  was  yet  speaking,  and 
at  the  close  sunk  into  a  chair.  He  approached  her.  She 
waved  him  off  in  a  manner  that  coald  not  be  set  at  naught. 
A  burning  flush  was  upon  her  face,  and  the  conipFession  of 
her  lips  denoted  the  strong  working  of  a  settled  but  stified 
resolution.     She  spoke  at  lengtii : — 

^  I  have  heard  you  to  the  close,  Alfred  Stevens.  I  un- 
derstand you.  Yon  speak  with  sufficient  boldness  now. 
Would  to  €k>d  you  bad  only  declared  yourself  thus  boldly 
in  the  groves  of  Charlemont  I  Could  I  have  seen  then,  as 
I  do  now,  the  toDgue  of  the  serpent,  and  the  cloven  foot 
<^  the  fiend,  I  bad  not  been  what  I  am  now,  nor  would  you 
have  dared  to  speak  tiiese  accursed  words  in  my  ears  I'' 

"  Margaret—" 

^<Stay,  sir!  I  have  heard  you  patiently.  Hie  shame 
which  follows  guilt  required  thus  much  of  me.  You  shall 
BOW  hear  me  •"' 

^^  Will  I  not,  Margaret?  Ah !  though  your  words  con- 
tiAue  thus  bitter,  still  it  is  a  pleasure  to  hearken  to  pour 
words." 

A  been,  quick  flash  of  indignation  brightened  in  her 
eyes. 

^^  I  suppress,"  she  sdd,  ^  I  suppress  much  more  than  I 
speak.  I  will  confine  my  speech  to  that  which  seems  only 
necessary.  Once  more,  then.  Colonel  Sharpe,  I  understand 
your  meMiing.  I  do  not  di^uise  from  you  the  foot  that 
nothing  more  is  necessary  to  a  full  comprehension  of  the 
foul  purposes  which  fill  your  breast.  But  my  reply  is  ready. 
I  can  not  second  them.  I  hate  you  with  the  most  bitter 
loathing.     I  behold  you  with  scorn  and  detestotion-r-as  a 

igi  ize      y  ^ 
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creature  equally  maligoant  and  oontomptiUe — as  a  villain 
beyond  measure  — as  a  coward  below  contempt — as  a  trai- 
tor to  every  noble  sentiment  of  humanity— having  the  mal- 
ice of  the  fiend  without  his  nobleness,  and  with  every  char- 
acteristic of  the  snake  but  his  shape !  Judge,  then,  fcnr 
yourself,  with  what  prospect  you  pursue  your  purpose  with 
me,  when  such  are  the  feelings  I  bear  you — when  such  are 
the  opinions  which  I  hold  you  in.'' 

^^  I  can  not  believe  you,  Margaret !"  and  his  mortified 
vanity  showed  itself  in  his  angry  visage.  The  truth  was 
equally  strange  and  terrible  to  his  ears. 

^'  God  be  witness  that  I  speak  the  truth !" 

'^  Margaret,  it  is  you  that  trifle  with  your  fate.  If,  in 
truth,  you  despise  my  love,  yon  can  not  surely  despise  my 
power.  It  is  now  my  turn  to  give  you  warning.  I  do  not 
threaten,  but — beware!'* 

She  started  to  her  feet,  and  confronted  him  with  eyes 
that  flashed  the  defiance  of  a  spirit  above  all  apprehension. 

**  Your  power  1  your  power !  you  give  me  warning — you 
threaten !  ^Do  I  rightly  hear  you  ?  Speak  out  I  I  would 
not  now  misunderstand  you !  No,  no !  never  again  must  I 
misunderstand  you  I     What  is  it  you  threaten  ?" 

^^  Tou  do  misunderstand  me,  Margaret :  I  do  not  threaten. 
I  seek  to  counsel  only  ~  to  warn  you  that  I  have  power ; 
and  that  there  can  be  no  good  policy  in  making  me  your 
enemy." 

"  You  cure  mine  enemy :  you  have  ever  been  my  worst 
enemy!  Heaven  forbid  that  I  should  again  commit  the 
monstrous  error  of  thinking  you  my  friend  I" 

^^  I  am  your  friend,  and  would  be.  Nay,  more,  in  sjHte 
of  this  scorn  which  you  express  for  me,  and  which  I  can 
not  believe,  I  love  you,  Mai^^aret,  better,  far  better,  than  I 
have  ever  loved  woman." 

'^  You  have  a  wife.  Colonel  Sharpe  ?" 

"Yes— but— " 

"And  children?" 
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"Yes—" 

^^For  their  sakes — I.  do  not  plead  for  myself,  nor  for 
70a — for  their  sakes,  once  more  I  implore  you  to  forbear 
this  pursuit.  Persecute  me  no  longer.  Do  not  deceive 
yourself  with  the  vain  belief  that  I  have  any  feeling  for  yon 
but  that  which  I  now  express.  I  hate  and  loathe  you — nay, 
am  sworn,  and  again  swear,  to  destroy  you,  unless  you  de- 
sist— unless  you  leave  me,  and  leave  me  for  ever !" 

Her  subdued  tones  again  deceived  him.  He  caught  her 
hand,  as  she  waved  it  in  the  utterance  of  the  last  sentence. 
He  carried  it  to  his  lips ;  but,  hastily  withdrawing  it  from 
his  grasp,  she  smote  him  upon  the  mouth  in  the  next  in- 
stant, and,  as  he  darted  toward  her,  threw  open  the  drawer 
of  a  table  which  stood  within  arm's  length  of  her  position, 
and  pulling  from  it  a  pistol,  confronted  him  with  its  muzzle. 
He  recoiled,  more  perhaps  with  surprise  than  alarm.  She 
cocked  the  weapcHi,  thrust  it  toward  him  with  all  the  man- 
ner of  one  determined  upon  its  use,  and  with  the  ease  and 
air  of  one  to  whom  the  use  of  the  weapon  is  familiar. 

There  was  a  pause  of  a  single  instant,  in  which  it  was 
doubtful  whether  she  would  draw  the  trigger  or  not — doubt- 
ful even  to  Sharpe  himself.  But,  with  that  pause,  a  more 
human  feeling  came  to  her  bosom.  Her  arm  sunk — the 
weapon  was  suffered  to  &11  by  her  side,  and  she  said,  with 
faltering  voice : — 

'<  Go !  I  spare  yon  for  the  sake  of  the  unhappy  woman, 
your  wife.  Go,  sir :  it  is  well  for  you  that  I  remembered 
her." 

«'  Margaret  I  this  from  you  ?" 

<<  And  fi^m  whom  with  more  propriety  ?  Know,  Alfred 
Stevens,  that  this  weapon  was  prepared  for  you  last  night ; 
nay,  more,  that  mine  i^  no  inexpert  hand  in  its  use.  For 
five  years,  day  by  day,  have  I  practised  this  very  weapon 
at  a  mark,  thinking  of  you  only  as  the  object  upon  whom  it 
was  necessary  I  should  use  it.  Think  you,  then,  what  you 
escape,  and  return  thanks  to  Heaven  that  brought  to  my 
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thought,  in  the  very  moment  when  your  life  hcmg  up^n  the 
smallest  movement  of  my  finger,  the  reooHeetion  of  your 
wife  and  innocent  children !  Judge  for  ybwradf  who  has 
most  to  fear,  yon  or  myself." 

*'  Still,  Margaret,  there  is  a  cause  of  fear  which  yo«  do 
not  seem  to  see.** 

"What  is  that  r 

"  Not  the  loss  of  life,  perli^)s.  Tfto^  I  can  readily  ki- 
agine,  is  not  likely  to  be  a  cause  of  maeh  fear  with  a  proud, 
strong-minded  woman  like  yovrself.  Bat  there  are  sub- 
jects of  apprehension  infinitely  greater  thaoi  this,  particu- 
larly to  a  woman,  a  wife,  aad  to  you  mone  tlMm  all — yMr 
husband !" 

•*  What  of  my  husband  V 

^*  A  single  word  from  me  to  him,«nd  where  is  your  pqaee, 
your  security?  Ha !  am  I  now  understood?  <  Do  yoa  not 
see,  Margaret,  do  you  not  feel,  tiiat  I  have  power,  with  a 
word,  mone  effectually  to  destroy  than  even  pietol4)QUet 
could  do  It?'* 

"  And  this  is  your  preciovs  thought  !'*  she  eaid,  with  a 
look  of  bitter,  smiling  contempt ;  "  and,  wiA  the  baseiMes 
which  so  completely  makes  your  naiture,  yon  would  lay  baffe 
to  my  husband  the  unhappy  guilt  im  whooh,  tiiroitgh  your 
own  foul  arts,  my  girlirii  innocenee  mm  ioet!  What  a 
brave  treachery  would  this  be  !'* 

^  Nay,  Margaret,  bet  I  do  not  threaten  tUs.  I  only  de- 
clare what  might  be  the  effeet  ef  your  provoking  me  begrend 
patience.'* 

^^  Oh !  you  are  moderate — very  me&rate*  I  look  on 
you,  Alfired  Stevens,  flrom  head  to  foot,  and  doiftt  eoty  eyes 
that  tell  me  I  behold  a  man.  The  shape  is  there — ibe  ottt- 
side  of  that  noble  animal,  but  it  is  sure  a  fitmd.  The  beaet- 
fiend  has  usurped  the  nobler  caroase,  himself  beipg  all  the 
while  unchanged.** 

**  Margaret,  this  sooni — '* 

^^  Is  due,  not  less  to  your  folly  Ihan  your  baasnes8,ae  yoo 
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viU  see  when  I  hme  told  yo«  aU.  Know  tkea,  that  when 
1  gaf«  this  hand  to  Orville  Beanchampe — nay,  before  it 
was  given  to  him,  and  while  be  waa  yet  at  liberty  to  re^ 
nounce  it — I  told  him  that  it  was  a  dishonored  hand." 

«  Yon  did  not !    Ton  conld  not !" 

^By  the  Ood  that  bears  me,  I  did.  I  t(M  him  tho  whole 
story  of  my  £Dlly  and  my  shame.  Oh  I  Alfred  Stevens,  if  in 
truth  yon  had  loved  me  ae  yon  professed,  yon  would  have 
known  that  it  was  not  in  my  nature  to  stoop  to  fraud  aud 
ooacenkMat  at  snob  a  time.  Could  you  think  that  I  would 
avail  myself  of  the  generous  ardor  of  tiiat  noble  youth  to 
snffisr  him,  unwittingly,  to  link  himself  to  possible  shame  ? 
No<^-no !  Bis  magnanimity,  his  love,  the  warmth  of  his 
affeotiona,  tikie  loftiness  of  bis  soul,  bis  genius —  all — all  do* 
maoded  of  me  tita  most  perfect  eonfideaoe ;  and  I  gave  it 
him.  I  withhdd  notbiBg,  oMopt,  it  seems,  the  true  name 
cf  my  deceiver  I" 

^^I  can  not^  believe  it,  Margaret — Beauobampe  never 
wouKk.  have  sianried  you  with  this  knoniedge.'' 

^  On  my  life,  he  did.  Svery  syllable  was  spoken  in  his 
ears^  Nay,  more,  Odonel  Sharps — and  let  this  be  anoljier 
warning  to*  yon  to  &rbear  and  fl^*-I  swore  9eauchampe  on 
the  Holy  Bvangdlists,  ere  he  smde  my  hand  his  own,  to 
avmtge  my  dishonor  on  my  betrayer.  I  made  that  the  oon* 
ditien  of  my  hand !" 

^  And  why  now  would  you  forbear  prosecuting  this  ven- 
geance 7  Why,  if  yiou  were  so  resolved  upon  it — why  do 
you  connseL  me  to  fly  from  the  danger  ?  Do  you  mean  to 
deelape  the  truth  to  Beanchampe  when  I  am  gone  ?" 

^  No^!  not  if  yon  leave  me,  and  promise  me  never  agam 
to  seek  eitiier  me  or  him." 

^No — no!  Margaret,  this  story  lacks  probability.  lean 
-jot  believe  it.  I  am.  a  lawyer,  you  must  remember.  These 
ineonsistmcies  are  too  strong*  You  swear  your  husband 
la  t:ie  Holy  Evangelists  to  take  my  life,  and  the  next  mo* 
mant  riiield  me  from  tbe  danger !    Now,  the  ferodous  hate 
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which  induced  the  first  proceeding  can  not  be  bo  easily 
quieted,  as  in  a  little  month  after,  to  dfeot  the  second. 
The  whole  story  is  defectiye^  Margaret — it  lacks  all  prob> 
ability." 

"  Be  it  so.  You  are  a  lawyer,  and  no  donbt  a  wise  one. 
The  story  may  seem  improbable  to  you,  but  it  is  true  never- 
theless. However  strange  and  inconsistent,  it  is  yet  not 
unnatural.  The  human  ties  which  bind  me  to  earth  have 
grown  stronger  since  my  marriage,  and,  for  this  reason,  if 
for  no  other,  I  would  have  the  hands  of  my  husband  free 
from  the  stain  of  human  blood,  even  though  that  Uood  be 
yours  !  For  this  reason  I  have  condescended  to  expostu- 
late with  you — to  implore  you !  For  this  reason  do  I  still 
implore  and  expostulate.  Leave  me — leave  this  house  the 
moment  your  friend  returns.  Avoid  Beauchampe  as  well 
as  myself.  There  are  a  tiiousand  easy  modes  for  breaking 
off  an  intimacy.  Adopt  any  one  of  these  which  shall  seem 
least  offensive.  Spare  me  the  necessity  of  declaring  to  my 
husband  that  the  victim  he  is  sworn  to  slay,  is  the  person 
who  has  pretended  to  be  his  friend." 

The  philosophical  poet  tells  us,  tiiat  he  whom  Gk)d  seeks 
to  destroy  he  first  renders  a  lunatic.  In  the  conceit  of  his 
soul,  in  the  plenitude  of  his  legal  subtlety,  and  with  that 
blinding  assurance  that  he  could  not  lose,  by  any  process, 
the  affections  he  had  once  won,  Sharpe  persisted  in  believ- 
ing that  the  story  to  which  he  listened,  was  in  truth,  noth 
ing  more  than  an  expedient  of  the  woman  to  rid  herself  of 
the  presence  and  the  attentions  which  she  rather  feared 
than  disliked.  He  neither  believed  that  she  had  told  the 
truth  to  Beauchampe,  nor  that  she  loathed  him  as  she  had 
declared.  Himself  of  a  narrow  and  slavish  mind^  he  ccald 
not  conceive  the  magnanimity  of  soul,  which,  in  such  a  cass 
as  that  of  Margaret  Cooper,  would  declare  her  dishonor  to 
a  lover  seeking  her  hand  —  still  less  was  he  villing  to  be- 
lieve in  the  further  stretch  of  magnanimity,  on  the  part  ot 
Beauchampe,  in  marrying  any  woman  in  the  t^etb^^]»ic. 
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a  revelation.  We  may  add,  that,  with  such  a  prodigiooa 
degree  of  self-esteem  as  he  himself  possessed,  the  improba- 
bility was  equally  great  that  Margaret  should  ever  cease  to 
regard  him  with  the  devotedness  of  love.  He  had  taken 
for  granted  that  it  was  through  the  medium  of  her  affeo- 
tions  tiiat  she  became  his  victim,  though  all  his  arts  were 
made  to  bear  upon  other  characteristk^s  of  her  moral  nature, 
entirely  different  from  those  which  belong  to  tfie  tender 
passion.  A  vain  man  finds  it  easy  to  deceive  himself,  if  he 
deceives  nobody  else.  Here,  then,  was  a  string  of  improb- 
abilities which  it  required  the  large  faith  of  a  liberal  spirit 
to  overcome.  Sharpe  was  not  a  man  of  liberal  spirit,  and 
such  men  lure  usually  incredulous  where  the  magnanimity 
of  noble  souls  is  the  topic.  Small  wits  are  always  of  this 
character.  Skepticism  is  their  shield  and  even  sevenfold 
coat-of-mail,  and  incredulity  is  the  safe  wisdom  of  timidity 
and  self-esteem.  Such  men  neither  believe  in  their  neigh- 
bors or  in  tiio  novel  truths  which  they  happen  to  teach. 
They  pay  the  penalty  in  most  cases  by  djring  in  their  blind- 
ness. 

Will  this  be  the  case  with  the  party  before  us  V  Time 
will  show.  At  all  events,  the  earnest  adjurations  of  the 
posflionate  and  fuU-souled  woman  were  entirely  thrown  away 
upon  him.  What  she  had  said  had  startled  him  at  first ; 
bat  with  the  usual  obduracy  of  self-esteem,  he  had  soon 
recovered  from  his  momentary  discomposure.  He  shook 
his  head  slowly,  while  a  smUe  on  his  lips  declared  his 
doubts. 

*'^  No,  Margaret,  it  is  impossible  that  you  should  have  told 
these  tilings  to  Beauchampe.  I  know  you  better,  and  I 
know  well  that  he  could  never  have  married  you,  having  a 
knowledge  of  tlie  ti*uth.  You  can  not  deceive  me,  Marga- 
ret, and  wherefore  should  you  try  ?  Why  would  you  re- 
ject the  love  which  was  so  dear  to  you  in  Charlemont ;  and 
Myou  can  do  this,  /can  not  ?  I  love  you  too  well,  Marga- 
ret—  remember  too  keenly  the  delights  of  our  first  union. 
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and  wiU  not  bolieve  m  the  Moessitjr  th^t  denies  Hiat  we 
Aovld  meet.  No — no !  Onoe  foond,  I  wiU  not  lose  jon 
again,  Margaret.  Yon  are  too  precious  in  mj  eight.  We 
mnet  see  and  meet  each  other  often.  Beaodiampe  lAiall 
still  be  my  friend — his  marriage  with  you  has  made  hSm 
donblj  dear  to  me.  So  far  from  cutting  him,  I  shall  find 
occasions  for  making  his  household  a  place  of  my  constant 
pilgrimage ;  and  do  not  sacrifice  yourself  by  vain  opposition 
to  this  intimacy.  It  will  do  no  good  and  may  do  harm.  I 
can  make  his  fortune  ;  and  I  will,  if  you  will  hear  reason. 
But  you  must  remove  to  Frankfort — be  a  dutiful  wife  in 
doing  BO  ;  and — for  this  passion  of  revenge — believe  that 
I  was  quite  as  much  afflicted  as  yourself  by  the  necessity 
that  toi-e  us  asunder — as  was  the  truth — and  you  will  for- 
giye  the  involuntary  crime,  and  forget  everything  but  the 
dear  delights  of  that  happy  period.  Do  you  hear  me,  Mar- 
garet— you  do  not  seem  to  listen  !*' 

She  regarded  him  with  a  countenance  of  melancholy 
scorn,  which  seemed  also  equally  expressive  of  hopelessness 
and  pity.  It  seemed  as  if  she  was  at  a  loss  which  senti-* 
ment  most  decidedly  to  entertain.  Looking  thus,  but  in 
perfect  silence,  she  rose,  and  taking  the  pistol  fi*om  the 
table  where  it  had  lain,  she  advanced  toward  the  door  of 
the  apartment.  He  would  have  followed,  her,  but  she 
paused  when  at  the  door,  and  turning,  said  to  him ! — 

"  If  I  knew.  Colonel  Sharpe,  bj  what  form  of  oath  I 
could  make  you  believe  what  1  have  said,  I  would  assov- 
ei*ate  solemnly  its  truth.  I  am  anxious  for  your  sake,  for 
my  sake,  and  the  sake  of  my  husband,  that  you  should  be- 
lieve me.  As  God  will  judge  us  all,  I  have  spoken  nothing 
but  the  truth.  I  would  save  you,  and  spare  myself  the 
necessity  of  any  further  revelations.  Life  is  still  dear  to 
me — peace  is  everything  to  me  now.  It  is  to  secure  this 
peace  that  I  suppress  my  feelings — that  I  still  imploi*e  you 
to  listen  to  me  and  to  believe.  Be  merciful.  Spare  me  J 
Spare  yourself.     Propose  any  form  of  oath  which  you  con 
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sider  most  solemn,  most  binding,  and  I  will  repeat  it  on  my 
knees,  in  confirmation  of  what  I  have  said  !  for  on  my  soul 
I  have  spoken  nothing  but  the  tmth !" 

He  laughed  and  shook  his  head,  as  he  advanced  to  where 
she  stood. 

^<  Nay,  nay,  Margaret — the  value  of  oaths  in  such  cases 
is  but  small.  No  form  of  oath  can  be  very  bimling.  Jove, 
you  know,  laughs  at  the  perjuries  of  lovers ;  and  if  wo  are 
lovers  no  longer — which  I  can  not  easily  believe  ~tho 
business  between  us,  is  so  certainly  a  lover's  business,  t)mt 
Jove  will  laugh  none  the  less  at  the  vows  we  violate  in  ear- 
rjring  it  on.  You  take  it  too  seriously,  Margaret  —  it  is 
yon  that  are  not  wise.  Yqh  can  not  deceive  me — you  are 
wastiDg  labor." 

Sho  tovaed  &om  him.  mournfully,  witii  a  singile  look,  and 
in  aootlMr  moment  was  gon^  from  sight. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

DOOKED. 

Mr.  Babnabas  and  Beaachaiftpe  returned  from  their 
morning  ride  in  excellent  spirits ;  but  there  was  some  anx- 
iety and  inquiry  in  the  look  of  the  former  as  his  eye  songht 
that  of  his  confederate.  He  gathered  little  from  this  scru- 
tiny, however,  unless  it  were  the  perfect  success  of  the 
latter  in  the  prosecution  of  his  criminal  object.  The  &ce 
and  manner  of  Colonel  Sharpe  wore  all  the  composure  and 
placid  satisfaction  of  one  equally  at  peace  with  all  the 
world  and  his  own  conscience.  His  headache  had  sub- 
sided. He  seemed  to  have  nothing  on  his  mind  to  desire 
or  to  regret. 

<'  Lucky  dog !"  was  the  mental  exclamation  of  his  satel- 
lite. ^'  He  never  fails  in  anything  he  undertakes.  He  does 
as  he  pleases  equally  with  men  and  women.'' 

Beauchampe  had  his  anxieties  also,  which  were  a  little 
increased  as  he  noted  a  greater  degree  of  sadness  on  his 
wife's  countenance  than  usual.  But  his  anxiety  had  no 
relation  whatever  to  the  real  cause  of  fSsar — to  the  real 
source  of  that  suffering  which  appeared  in  her  looks.  Not 
the  slightest  suspicion  of  evil  from  his  friend  Colonel  Sharpe 
had  ever  crossed  his  mind,  even  for  an  instant. 

Dinner  came  off,  and  Colonel  Sharpe  was  in  his  happiest 
;ein.  His  jests  were  of  the  most  brilliant  order;  but,  un- 
css  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Barnabas,  his  humor  was  not  <X)|Qjba- 
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gioQS.  Mrs.  Beanchampo  scarcely  seemed  to  hear  what 
was  addressed  to  her;  and  Beanchampe,  beholding  the 
increasing  depth  of  shade  on  his  wife's  countenance,  necea- 
sarilj  felt  a  corresponding  anxiety,  which  imparted  similar 
shadows  to  his  own. 

At  dinner,  Mr.  Barnabas  said  something  across  the  table 
to  his  companion,  in  reference  to  the  probable  time  of  de- 
parture. 

"  What  say  you — shall  we  ride  to-morrow  T" 

^  Why,  how's  your  nag  ?** 

<^  Better ;  not  absolutely  well,  but  able  to  go,  when  going 
homeward.'' 

^  You  may  go,"  said  Sharpe,  abruptly ;  *^  but  I  shall  make 
a  week  of  it  with  Beauchampe.  The  country,  you  say,  is 
worth  seeing,  and  there  may  be  votes  to  be  won  by  showing 
one's  self.  I  sec  no  reason  even  for  you  to  hurry ;  and  I 
dare  say  Beauchampe's  hospitality  will  scarcely  complain 
of  our  trespass  for  two  days  longer." 

The  speaker  looked  to  Beauchampe,  who,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  professed  his  satisfaction  at  the  prospect  of  keeping 
his  friends.  The  eye  of  Sharpe  glanced  to  the  face  of  the 
lady.  A  dark-red  spot  was  upon  her  forehead.  She  met 
the  glance  of  her  enemy,  and  requited  it  with  one  of  deep 
significance ;  then,  rising  from  the  table,  at  once  left  the 
apartment. 

The  things  were  i-emoved,  and  Mr.  Barnabas,  counselled 
by  a  glance  from  his  companion,  proposed  to  Beauchampe 
to  explore  the  farm. 

**I  can't  bear  the  house  when  I  can  leave  it  — that  is, 
when  I'm  in  the  country.  A  country-house  seems  to  me  en 
intolerable  bore.     Won't  you  go,  Sharpe  ?" 

But  the  person  addressed  had  already  disposed  himself 
in  the  rocking-chair,  as  if  for  the  purpose  of  taking  a  nap* 
He  answered,  drowsily : — 

"  No,  no,  Barnabas ;  take  yourself  off!  I  would  enjoy  my 
siesta  merely.     With  you,  I  should  be  apt  to  sleep  soundly 
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Take  Iiw  off,  Boauohampe,  aad  suffer  me  to  oMke  n^Mlf 
at  hoiw." 

"  01^  cci'tftiuly,  if  you  prefer  it.'* 

^<I  do!  I  take  d»e  world  compoaoc^y — detest  8|g}itr 
seeing,  and  believe  in  Somnus.  This  habit  (tf  woe  keepi 
me  out  of  niisohief,  ipto  which  Bamabas  is  £6r  e¥er  £EdUng. 
Away,  now,  my  good  boya,  and  enjoy  tiie  world  aad  one 
another !" 

Tlie  rot^e  was  alouc.  Ton  niinutea  had  not  passed,  when 
Mrs.  Beauchampo  re-entered  the  apartment.  Thi/s  was  an 
evunt  which  Colonel  Sliarpo  had  scai'ccly  anticipated.  He 
had  remained,  simply  to  be  in  the  way  of  what  he  would 
esteem  some  such  fortunate  chance ;  hoped  for  it;  and,  be- 
lieving that  the  lady  was  playing  only  a  very  natural  femi- 
nine game,  did  not  tliink  it  improbable  that  the  desired 
opportunity  would  l>e  afforded  him.  So  cai'ly  a  realization 
of  his  wishes  was  certainly  unex|)ected — not  nudcsiredt 
however.  The  surprise  was  a  ploasuiuble  one,  and  ha 
started  into  instant  vivacity  on  her  appearance,  rising  from 
his  seat  and  approaching  her  with  extended  hand  as  if  to 
conduct  her  to  it. 

'^  Stay,  Colonel  Sharpe !  I  come  but  for  a  moment." 

"  Do  not  say  so,  Margaret." 

^^  A  moment,  sir,  will  sufBce  for  all  that  I  purpose.  You 
speak  of  remaining  here  till  the  close  of  the  week  ?  Now, 
hear  me !  Your  horses  must  be  saddled  after  breakfast  to- 
morrow. You  must  then  depart.  I  must  hear  you  express 
this  determination  when  we  meet  at  the  breakfast-table.  If 
you  do  not,  sir — on  tlic  word  of  a  woman  whom  you  have 
made  miserable,  and  still  keep  so,  I  shall  declare  to  Mr. 
Beauchampe  the  whole  ti*uth  !*' 

"  What !  expel  me  fi-om  your  house,  Margaret  ?  No,  no ! 
I  as  little  believe  you  can  do  this  as  do  the  other.  This^ 
my  dear  girl,  is  the  merest  perversity !" 

He  offered  to  take  her  I  and.     She  recoiled. 

"  Colonel  Sliarpe,  your  unhappy  vanity  deceives   vou. 
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Wliftt  do  joa  see  in  my  looks,  my  coDdact,  to  justify  these 
doubts  of  what  I  say,  or  this  continaed  presumption  on  your 
part  ?  Do  I  look  tira  wanton  ?  do  I  look  ihe  pliant  damsel 
whose  grief  is  temporary  only — which  a  smile  of  deceit,  or 
a  cunning  word,  can  dissipate  in  a  moment  ?  Look  at  mo 
well,  sir.  Ify  peace,  and  jfotir  life,  depend  upon  the  wis- 
dom whidi  Heaven  at  this  moment  may  voocbsafe  you.  Oh, 
sir,  be  not  blind !  See,  in  these  wobegone  cheeks  and  eyes, 
nothing  but  the  misery,  approaching  to  despair,  which  my 
bosom  feels !  See,  and  be  warned  !  Ton  can  not  surely 
doubt  that  I  am  in  earnest.  For  the  equal  sake  of  your 
body  and  soul,  I  implore  you  to  believe  me!" 

Cassandra  never  looked  more  terribly  true  to  her  utter- 
ance— to  the  awful  predictions  which  her  lips  poured  forth 
— but,  like  Cassandra,  Margaret  Cooper  was  fated  not  to 
be  believed.  The  unhappy  man,  blinded  by  that  flattering 
self-esteem  which  blinds  so  many,  was  insensible  to  her 
expostulations — to  the  intense  wo,  expressing  itself  in 
loocs  o:  lie  most  severe  majesty,  of  her  highly-expressive 
co<tncenance. 

The  effect  of  her  intensity  of  feeling  was  to  elevate  the 
style  of  her  beauty,  and  this  was  something  against  the 
snccPhS  of  her  entreaty.  Vain  and  dishonorable  as  he  was, 
Sharpo  p^od  on  her  with  a  sincere  admiration.  Unhi^ 
pily,  he  wa«  not  one  to  venerate.  That  refining  agent  of 
moral  worship  wis  wanting  to  his  heart ;  and  in  its  place  a 
selfish  lust  after  whe  pleasures  of  the  moment  was  the  only 
divinity  whicli  he  hafl  set  up. 

It  would  be  idle  to  repeat  his  answer  to  the  imploring 
prayer  of  the  half-dt^tracted  woman.  He  had  as  little 
generosity  as  veneration :  he  could  not  forbear.  His  mind 
had  become  inflosible,  from  the  too  frequent  contemplation 
of  its  lusts ;  and  what  he  said  was  simply  what  might  have 
been  said  by  uny  callous,  clever  man,  who,  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  a  selfish  purpose,  regards  nothing  but  the  end  in 
vie-*'.     lie  answered  with  pleasantry  tli:it  ve^hichjWaf 
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80  much  mora  exprostively  shown  in  her  looks  than  in  hw 
utterance.  Pleasantry  at  such  a  moment!  —  fdeasantry 
addressed  to  that  painfully-excited  imagination,  whose  now- 
familiar  images  were  of  death,  and  despair,  and  blood !  She 
answered  him  by  clasping  her  hands  together. 

^'  We  are  doomed !"  she  exclaimed,  while  a  groan  forced 
its  way,  at  the  close  of  her  sentence,  as  if  from  the  very 
bottom  of  her  heart. 

^^ Doomed,  indeed,  Margaret!  How  very  idle,  unless 
you  doom  us !" 

^^  And  I  do  I  Tau  are  doomed,  and  doomed  by  me,  Al- 
fred Stevens,  unless  you  leave  this  house  to-morrow !" 

^^  Be  sure  I  shall  do  no  such  thing !" 

^^  Your  blood  be  upon  your  own  head !  I  have  warned 
you,  counselled  you,  implored  you — I  can  do  no  more !'' 

^'  Yes,  Margaret,  you  can  persuade  me,  beguile  me,  rub- 
due  me — make  mo  your  captive,  slave,  worshipper,  every- 
thing— as  you  have  done  before — by  only  lovinir  ins  as 
you  did  then.  Bo  not  foolish  and  perverse.  Com ^  tc  me : 
let  us  renew  those  happy  hours  that  wo  knew  in  Charlo- 
mout,  when  you  had  none  of  these  gloomy  notions  to  afTright 
others  and  to  vex  yourself  with !" 

^'  Fool !  fool !  Blind  and  vain !  With  sense  neitlier  to 
see  nor  to  hear ! — Alfred  Stevens,  there  is  yet  time !  But 
the  hours  are  numbered.  God  be  merciful,  so  that  ihey  be 
not  yours !  We  meet  at  the  table  to-morrow  morning  for 
the  last  time.'' 

^^  Stay,  Margaret !"  he  exclaimed,  seeing  her  about  to 
leave  the  room. 

^^  To-morrow  morning  for  the  last  time !"  she  repeated, 
as  she  disappeared  from  sight. 

"Devilish  strange!  But  they  are  all  so — perverse  as 
the  devil  himself  I  There  is  nothing  to  be  dono  hei*e  by 
assault.  We  must  have  time,  and  make  our  approaches 
with  more  caution.  My  desertion  sticks  in  her  gorge,  I 
must  mollify  her  on  that  score.     Work  slowIj\  but  surely 
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I  liave  been  too  bold — too  confident.  I  did  not  make  saf- 
ficient  allowances  for  her  pride,  which  is  diabolically  strong. 
I  mast  ply  her  with  the  sedatives  first.  But  one  would 
have  thought  that  she  had  sufficient  experience  to  have 
taken  the  thing  more  coolly.  As  for  her  blabbing  to  Beau- 
champe,  that's  all  in  my  eye  !  No,  no,  you  can  not  ten'ify 
mo  by  such  a  threat.  I  am  too  old  a  stager  for  that :  nay, 
indeed,  how  much  of  your  wish  to  drive  me  off  arises  from 
your  dread  that  I  shall  blab !  Ha !  ha !  ha !  but  you  too 
shall  be  safe  from  that.  My  policy  is  ^  mum,'  like  your 
own.  To  be  frightened  off  by  such  a  threat  would  prove  a 
man  as  sorry  a  fool  as  coward.  We  sha'u't  go  to-morrow, 
fair  Mistress  Margaret,  doom  or  no  doom  T' 

Sach  were  the  muttered  meditations  of  Colonel  Sharpe 
after  Mr8..Beauchampe  had  left  him.  Perhaps  they  were 
such  as  would  be  natui*al  to  most  men  of  the  same  charac- 
ter. His  estimate  of  the  woman,  also,  was  no  doubt  a  very 
just  estimate  of  the  ordinary  woman  of  the  world,  placed 
in  similar  circumstances,  after  having  committed  the  samo 
monstrous  and  scarcely  remediable  lapse  from  virtue  and 
place. 

But  we  have  shown  that  Margaret  Cooper  was  no  ordi 
nary  woman !  He  knew  thaiy  himself;  but  he  did  not  be- 
lieve hei*  equal  to  the  pnrppee  which  she  threatened,  nor 
did  he  believe  her  when  she  informed  him  of  the  magnani- 
mous course  which  she  liad  already  pursued  in  relation  to 
Beauchampe.    Could  ho  have  believed  that^  indeed  ? 

But  it  was  not  meant  that  he  should  believe.  The  des- 
tiny tliat  shapes  our  ends  was' not  to  be  diverted  in  his  case. 
As  his  victim  had  declared,  with  solenm  emphasis,  on  leav 
ing  him,  ho  was,  indeed,  doomed  —  doomed — doomed! 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 

BrrTER  TEARS  OP  PREPARATION. 

Wb  pass,  with  hurried  progress,  over  the  proceedings  of 
that  night.  The  reader  will  please  believe  Aat  Colonel 
Sfaarpe  was,  as  usual,  happy  in  his  dialogue,  and  fltt^it  in 
his  humor.  Indeed,  bj  that  strange  contradiction  in  liie 
work  of  destin J,  which  sometimeB  so  arranges  it  that  deadi 
does  the  work  of  tragedy  in  the  very  midst  of  tiie  marriage 
merriment,  tho  spirits  of  the  doomed  man  were  never  more 
elastic  and  excitable  than  on  that  very  night.  He  and 
Barnabas  kept  his  host,  till  a  late  hour,  from  his  conch. 
The  sounds  of  their  laughter  penetrated  the  upper  apart- 
ments, and  smote  mournfully  upon  the  ears  of  the  unhappy 
wife,  to  whom  all  sounds,  at  that  moment,  came  laden  with 
the  weight  of  wo.  One  monotonous  voice  rang  through  her 
senses  and  tlie  house,  as  in  the  case  of  Macbeth,  and  cried, 
^'  Sleep  no  more !"  Such,  at  least,  was  the  effect  of  the 
cry  upon  her.  Precious  little  had  been  her  sleep,  in  that 
house,  from  the  moment  that  bad  man  entered  it.  Was  she 
ever  to  sleep  again  ?    She  herself  believed  not. 

Tho  guests  at  length  i^ctired  to  their  chamber,  and  Beau- 
champc  sought  his.  At  his  approach,  his  wife  rose  from 
her  knees.  Poor,  striving,  struggling,  hopeless  heart  1  she 
liad  been  laboring  to  beat  down  thought,  and  to  wrestle 
with  prayer.  But  thought  mingled  with  prayer,  and  ob- 
tained the  mastery.  Such  thoughts,  too — such  thoughts 
of  iIjo  lorriWo  necossity  before  her!  r^^^^i^ 
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Oh,  how  criminal  was  the  selfish  denial  of  that  man! 
Li£o  had  become  sweet  axid  precioad.  Heir  hadlMUid  had 
grown  dear  to  her  in  proportion  as  he  conyinced  her  that 
she  was  dear  to  him.  Permitted  to  remain  in  their  obsen- 
rit7,  life  might  still  be  retained,  and  woa}d  oantinne,  with 
length  of  days,  to  become  more  and  more  prectoos.  But 
die  destroyer  was  there,  unwilling  to  spare — nnwUliag  to 
Torogo  the  ravages  he  had  begun.  Not  to  tell  her  husband 
the  whole  truth — to  listen  to  the  criminal  any  longer  with- 
out denouncing  him —  would  not  only  be  to  encourage  him 
iu  his  crime,  but  to  partake  of  it  If  be  remained  another 
day,  she  was  bound  by  duty,  and  sworn  before  the  altar,  to 
declare  the  truth ;  and  the  truth,  once  told,  was  only  an- 
other namo  for  utter  desolation — blood  upon  the  hands, 
death  upon  the  soul  I  With  suoh  thoughts,  prayer  was  not 
possible.  But  she  had  striven  in  prayer,  and  that  was 
something.  Nay,  it  was  something  gained,  even  to  think 
iQ  the  position  of  humility — upon  her  knees* 

She  rose,  when  she  heard  her  husband  approach — took 
a  book,  and  seating  herself  beside  the  toilet,  prepared  to 
read.  She  composed  her  countenance,  with  a  very  decided 
effort  of  will,  so  as  to  disperse  some  of  the  storm-douda 
which  had  been  hanging  over  it.  Her  policy  was,  at  pres- 
ent, not  to  alarm  her  husband's  suspicions,  if  possible,  in 
relation  to  her  guests.  It  might  be  that  Sharpe  would 
grow  wiser  witli  the  passage  of  the  night.  Sleep,  and 
quiet,  and  reflection,  might  work  beneficial  results ;  and  if 
he  would  only  depart  with  the  morning,  she  trusted  to  time 
and  to  her  own  influence  over  Beauohampe,  to  break  off  the 
intimacy  between  the  parties  without  revealing  the  fatal 
truth. 

^^What!  not  abed,  Anna?"  said  Beauehampe.  ''It  ia 
late ;  do  yon  know  the  hour !    It  is  nigh  one !" 

"  Indeed,  but  I  am  not  sleepy." 

**  I  am  ;  what  with  riding  and  rambling  with  Barnabas  1 
am  completely  knocked  up.     Besides,  he  is  such  a  dull  feJ- 
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low.  Now  Sharpe  has  wit,  liomor,  and  othe/  resources, 
which  make  a  man  forgetful  of  the  joomey  and  the  progress 
of  time." 

^^  Has  Colonel  Sharpe  said  anything  about  going  ?"  de- 
manded the  wife  with  some  abru*)tne?3. 

uYee— " 

"  Ah  1" — with  some  eagerness — **  when  does  ho  go  ?" 

^^  At  the  close  of  the  week.  He  is  disposed  to  see  some- 
thing of  the  neighborhood.'* 

She  drew  a  long  breath,  scarcely  suppressing  the  deep 
sigh  which  smuggled  for  utterance ;  and  once  more  fixed 
her  eyes  on  the  book.  It  need  not  be  said  that  she  read 
nothing. 

**  Gome  to  bed,  dearest,"  said  Beauchampe  tenderiy  ;  "  you 
hurt  your  eyes  by  night  reading.  They  have  been  looking 
rod  all  day." 

She  promised  him,  and,  overcome  with  fittigue,  the  huB- 
liand  soon  slept,  but  the  wife  did  not  rise.  For  more  than 
two  hours  she  sat,  the  book  still  in  her  hands ;  but  her 
eyes  wei^  unconscious  of  its  pages,  her  thoughts  were  not 
in  that  volume.  She  thought  only  of  that  coming  morrow, 
and  the  duties  and  dangers  which  its  coming  would  involve* 
She  was  seeking  to  steel  her  mind  with  the  proper  resoltH 
tion,  and  this  was  no  easy  effort. 

Imagine  the  task  before  her — and  the  difficulty  in  tho 
way  of  acquiring  the  proper  hardihood  will  easily  be  under- 
stood. Imi^ne  yourself  preparing  for  the  doom  which  is 
to  follow  in  twelve  hours ;  and  conjecture,  if  you  can,  tho 
sort  of  meditations  which  will  come  to  you  in  that  dreary 
but  short  interval  of  time.  Suppose  yourself  in  health,  too 
-  young,  beautiful,  highly  endowed,  intensely  ambitious, 
with  the  prospect — if  those  twelve  hours  can  be  passed  in 
safety — of  love,  long  life,  happiness,  and  possibly,  ^^  troops 
of  friends"  all  before  you,  smiling,  beckoning,  entreating 
in  the  sunny  distance !  Imajrine  all  this  in  the  case  of  that 
proud,  noble-hearted,  uiost  lovely,  highly  intellectual,  but 
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V(>enTircmed  woman,  and  yon  will  not  wonder  that  she  did 
not  sleep.  Still  less  will  it  be  your  wonder  that  she  coold 
oot  pray.  Life  and  hope  were  too  strong  for  sufScient  hu- 
mility. The  spirit  and  the  energy  of  her  heart  were  not  yet 
Bnfficiently  subdued. 

Dreary  was  the  dismal  watch  she  kept — still  in  the  one 
position.  At  length  her  husband  moved  and  murmured  in 
his  sleep.  In  his  sleep  he  called  her  name,  and  coupled 
with  it  an  endearing  epithet.  Then  the  tide  flowed.  The 
proper  chords  of  human  feeling  were  stricken  in  her  heart. 
Hie  rock  gushed.  It  was  stubborn  no  longer.  But  the 
waters  were  bitter,  though  the  relief  was  sweet.  Bitter 
wete  the  tears  she  wept,  but  they  were  tears,  human  tears ; 
aud  like  the  big  drops  that  relieve  the  heat  oi  the  sky  and 
diq>»^e  its  unbreathing  vapors,  they  took  some  of  the 
mountaiu  pressure  from  her  heart,  and  left  her  free  to 
breathe,  and  hope,  and  pray. 

She  rose  and  stepped  lightly  beside  the  bed  where  Beau- 
ehampe  slept.  She  hung  ov^  him.  Still  he  murmured  in 
his  sleep.  Still  he  spoke  her  name,  and  still  his  words 
«€fe  those  of  tenderness  and  love.  Mentally  she  prayed 
above  him,  while  the  big  drops  fell  from  her  eyes  upon  the 
piUow.  One  sentence  alone  became  audible  in  her  prayer 
—  that  sentence  of  agonizing  apostrophe,  spoken  by  the 
S^nor  in  his  prescience  of  the  dreadful  hour  of  trial  which 
was  to  come :  ^*  If  thou  be  willing,  Father,  let  this  cup  pass 
by  me!" 

She  had  no  other  prayer,  and  in  this  vain  and  useless 
repetition  of  the  undirected  thoughts,  she  passed  a  sad  and 
ecMofortless  night  But  she  had  been  gaining  strength.  A 
stem  and  unfaltering  spirit — it  matters  not  whence  derived 
—came  to  her  aid,  and  with  the  return  of  sunrise  she  arose, 
with  a  solemn  composure  of  soul,  prepared,  however  gloom- 
ily, to  go  forward  in  her  terrible  duties. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII 

THB^BOLT  SPED. 

Bbauohahps  roM  refreshed  and  moreckeerfid  than  usqaL 
The  plans  for  the  day,  whioh  had  been  discussed  by  him- 
self and  friends  the  preTioas  night,  together  with  the  lively 
dialogue  whioh  had  made  them  heedlees  of  the  progress  (k 
the  hours,  were  recalled  to  his  memafy,  and  lie  roee  with 
an  unwonted  spirit  of  elasticity  and  luuBor* 

But  the  lively  glance  of  his  eye  met  no  answering  pleas* 
ure  in  that  of  his  wife«  She  wasup  before  him.  He  did 
not  dream  that  she  had  not  slept — that  for  half  the  nig^ 
she  had  hung  above  his  sleep  engaged  in  mental  prayer  that 
such  slumbers  might  still  be  spared  to  him,  even  if  the 
dreary  doom  of  such  a  watch  was  still  allotted  to  her.  He 
gently  reproached  her  for  tiie  settled  sadness  m  her  looks, 
and  she  ref^ied  only  by  a  si^.  He  did  not  notice  the  in- 
tense gleams  which,  at  moments,  issued  from  her  eyes,  or 
he  might  have  guessed  that  some  terrible  resolution  was 
Ijusy  working  at  the  fiery  forge  within  her  brain.  Could  he 
guess  the  sort  of  manufacture  going  on  in  that  dangerous 
workshop  ?    But  be  did  not. 

The  party  was  assembled  at  the  break&et-tablo ;  aod>  as 
if  with  a  particular  design  to  apprize  Mrs.  Beauchampe,  that 
her  warnings  were  not  heeded.  Colonel  Shai*pe  dwelt  with 
great  deliberation  upon  the  best  modes  before  them  of  con- 
suming the  rest  of  the  week  with  profit^i.^d  by  Google 
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"What  day  7011,  Beancbampey  to  a  motniDg  at  joor 
friend  Tieman's — he  will  give  us  a  rouee,  Fm  thinking; 
fte  next  day  with  Coalter^  and  Saturday,  what  ho !  for  an 
elk-hnnt !  at  all  erents,  Barnabas  mnet  go  to  Coalter's — he'ft 
a  G&nt  of  his,  and  will  neyer  forgive  the  omiseion ;  and  it 
tt  no  less  important  that  yon  shonld  give  hiM  the  elk-bunt 
also ;  he  has  a  taste  for  hard  riding,  and  it  will  do  him 
good.  He's  getting  stontish,  and  a  good  shaking  will  keep 
his  balk  within  proper  bounds.  Certainly,  he  must  hare  an 
dk-hunt." 

'*  A  like  reason  will  make  it  necessary  that  you  should 
Aire  it  also,  colonel,^  said  Beau^ampe.  ^*  Ton  partake, 
h  similar  degree,  of  the  infirmity  of  flesh  which  troubles 
Ifr.  Barnabas.'^ 

"  Ay,  ay,  but  1  am  no  candidate  for  the  red-hat,  which  is 
Ae  ease  with  Barnabaa,  and  which  the  conclave  will  reli- 
^aaoiy  refbse  to  a  man  with  a  corporation." 

^  But  you  are  after  the  seat  of  attorney-general,"  said 
Ifr.  Barnabas,  with  the  placable  smile  of  dullness. 

'^Granted ;  and  for  such  an  office  a  good  corporation  may 
be  considered  an  essential,  rather  than  anything  else.  It 
confers  dignity,  Hal.  Now,  the  red-hatted  gentry  of  the 
club  are  not  expected  to  be  dignified.  The  humor  of  the 
thing  forbids  it ;  and  as  a  candidate  for  that  communion, 
it  is  necessary  that  you  should  lire  on  sotip  maigtey  and 
'  seek  the  chase  with  hawk  and  hound,'  as  Earl  Percy  did. 
Besides,  Beauchampe,  he  has  a  passion  for  it." 

"I  a  passion  fbr  it ?"  said  Barnabas. 

**Te8,  to  be  sure — what  were  all  those  stories  you  used 
to  tell  us  of  hunting  in  Tennessee ;  stories  that  used  to  set  our 
hair  on  end  at  your  hairbreadth  escapes.  Either  wc  must 
suppose  you  to  have  grown  suddenly  old  and  timid,  or  we 
mtist  suppose,  that,  in  telling  those  stories  of  your  prowess, 
yon  were  anrasing  us  with  some  pleasant  fictions.  That's 
a  dilemma  for  you,  Baniabas,  if  you  disclaim  a  passion  for 
Ml  elk-haul  now."  Digitized  by  Google 
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^'  No !  by  Japiter^  I  told  you  nothing  but  the  taiUi,''  said 
Barnabas,  solemnly. 

^^  I  believe  it/'  said  Sharpe,  with  equal  solemnity, "  I 
oelicve  it,  and1)elieve  that  the  passion  continues." 

<'  Well,"  said  the  other,  <'  I  can't  altogether  deny  tiitt  it 
does,  but  it  has  been  somewhat  cooled  by  other  pursiuts 
and  associations." 

^^  It  must  be  warmed  again,"  responded  Sharpe ;  ^^  remem- 
Der,  Beauchampe,  be  sure  to  make  up  a  party  for  Saturday." 

^^  We  include  you  in  it  ?"  asked  Beauchampe. 

"Ay,  ay — if  I  happen  to  be  M'  the  vein.'  But,  yoo 
know,  like  Corporal  Nym,  I'm  a  person  of  humors.  I  mij 
not  have  the  fit  upon  me,  or  I  may  have  some  other  fit;  isd 
may  prefer  remaining  at  home  to  read  poetry  with  our  fkff 
hostess." 

The  speaker  glanced  significantly  at  Mrs.  Beauchampe 
as  he  said  these  w6rds.  Their  eyes  encountered.  Hen 
wore  an  expression  of  the  soberest  sadness.  As  if  pro- 
voked by  the  speech  and  the  glance,  she  said,  in  the  Biost 
deliberate  language,  while  her  look  was  full  of  the  most 
rebukeful  and  warning  expression : — 

"  I  thought  you  were  to  leave  this  morning  for  Fnnt- 
fort,  Colonel  Sharpe.  I  derived  that  impression  somekow 
from  something  that  was  said  last  evening." 

Beauchampe  turned  full  upon  his  wife  with  a  stem  look 
of  equal  astonishment  and  inquiry.  Mr.  Barnabas  was 
aghast ;  and  Colonel  Sharpe  himself  for  a  moment  lost  iu: 
equilibrium,  and  was  speechless,  while  his  eyes  looked  the 
incertitude  which  he  felt.  He  was  the  first,  however,  to 
recover ;  and,  with  a  sort  of  legal  dexterity,  assuming  as 
really  having  been  his  own  the  determination  which  she  bad 
suggested  as  being  made  by  him,  he  replied : — 

'^  True,  my  dear  madam,  that  was  my  purpose  yesterday ; 
but  the  kind  entreaties  of  our  host,  and  tiiie  pleasant  prcgoctp 
which  we  discussed  last  night,  persuaded  me  to  yield  to  the 
tompLation,  and  to  stay  till  Sunda>-;^^^^^ Google 
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The  speaker  bowed  politely^  and  retomed  the  severe 
glance  of  the  lady  with  a  look  of  mingled  conciliation  and 
doubt.  For  the  first  time,  he  began  to  feel  apprehensive 
that  he  had  mistaken  her,  and  perhaps  himself.  She  was  a 
woman  of  prodigious  strength  of  soul,  indomitable  resolu- 
tion, and  the  courage  of  a  gigantic  man.  Never  did  words 
proceed  more  deliberately,  more  evenly,  from  human  lips, 
than  did  the  reply  from  hers : — 

^  That  can  not  be.  Colonel  Sharpe.  It  is  necessary  that 
you  should  keep  your  first  resolution.  Mr.  BeauchanTpe 
can  no  longer  accommodate  you  in  his  dwelling." 

**now,  Mrs.  Beauchampe!"  exclaimed  the  husband, 
starting  to  his  feet,  and  confronting  her.  She  had  risen 
while  speaking,  and  was  preparing  to  leave  the  room.  She 
looked  on  him  with  a  countenance  mournful  and  humble — 
very  different  from  that  which  she  wore  in  addressing  the 
other. 

<^  Speak,  Anna — say,  Mrs.  Beauchampe !"  exclaimed  the 
husband,  **what  does  this  mean?  This  to  my  guests— to 
my  Mend !" 

^^  He  is  not  your  friend,  Beauchampe — nor  mine !  But 
let  me  pass — I  can  not  speak  here !" 

She  left  the  room,  and  Beauchampe,  with  a  momentary 
glance  at  Sharpe,  full  of  bewilderment,  hurried  after  his 
wife. 

^^  What's  this,  Sharpe,  in  the  devil's  name  V*  demanded 
Barnabas  in  consternation. 

''  The  devil  himself,  Barnabas !''  said  Sharpe.  ^<  I'm  afraid 
tiie  Jezebel  means  to  blow  me,  and  tell  ev^thing !'' 

^^  But  you  told  me  last  night  that  all  was  well  and  going 
right." 

'^  So  I  thought !  I  fear  I  was  mistaken  t  At  all  events, 
I  must  prepare  for  tiie  worst.  Have  you  any  weapons 
about  you  ?" 

"My  dirk r 

"  Give  it  me :  my  pistols  arc  in  the  saddle-bagSQ^^  j^ 
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''BatwhatshaUIdor 

''  You  aro  in  no  danger.  Give  me  tie  dirk,  and  horrf 
out  and  have  our  horses  ready.  D*^n  Ihe  woman ! — who 
could  hare  believed  it ! " 

*'  All,  you're  always  so  sanguine  I''  began  Barnabas ;  but 
the  other  interrupted  him : — 

^'  Pshaw !  this  is  no  time  for  lecturing.  Your  wisdom  is 
eleventh-hour  wisdom !  It  is  too  late  here.  Hurry,  and 
prepare  yourself  and  the  horses,  while  I  go  to  the  room  and 
get  the  saddle-bags  ready.  K  I  am  blovnx,  my  start  can 
not  be  too  sudden." 

Barnabas,  always  pliant,  disiq>peared  instantly;  and 
Sharpe,  concealing  the  dirk  in  his  bosom,  with  the  handle 
convenient  to  his  clutch,  found  himself  unpleasantly  alone. 

^'  Who  the  d — ^1  could  have  thought  it  ?  What  a  woman ! 
But  it  may  not  be  aa  bad  as  I  fear.  She  may  invent  some- 
thing to  answer  the  purpose  of  getting  me  off.  She  cer- 
tainly can  not  tell  the  whole.  No,  no !  that  would  be  to 
suppose  hei:  mad.  AihI  mad  she  may  be :  I  had  not  thonght 
of  that !  Now,  I  think  of  it,  she  looks  cursedly  like  an 
insane  woman.  That  wild,  fievce  glemi  of  her  eye — those 
accents — and,  indeed,  everything  since  I  have  been  here ! 
Certainly,  had  she  not  been  mad,  it  must  have  been  as  I 
wished.  I  could  not  have  been  deceived — never  was  de- 
ceived yet— by  a  sane  woman  I  It  must  be  so ;  and,  if  so, 
it  is  possible  that  she  may  blurt  out  the  whole.  I  mtmi  be 
prepared.  Beauchampe's  as  fierce  as  a  vulture  when  roused, 
Vve  seen  that  in  him  before.  I  must  get  my  pistols — 
though,  in  going  for  them,  I  may  meet  him  on  the  staixa. 
Well,  if  I  do,  I  am  armed  1  He  is  scarcely  more  powerful 
than  myself.  Yet  I  would  not  willingly  have  him  grappla 
wil^  me,  if  only  because  he  is  her  husband.  The  very 
thought  of  her  makes  me  half  a  coward !  And  yet  I  most 
be  prepared.    It  must  be  done !" 

Such  were  his  reflections.  He  advanced  to  the  entrance. 
The  footsteps  of  Beauohampe  were  heard  rapidly  stiddiiig 
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ftcrdfls  tiie  chamber  orerhead.  Tho  crimiLal  recoiled  as  he 
heafrdthem.  A  tremor  shol  through  hii  limbs.  He  clutched 
Ubie  dagger  in  his  bosom,  eet  his  teeth  firmly,  and  waited  for 
a  momFent  at  the  eotraiiee. 

The  sounds  subsided  aboTe.  He  tbrost  his  head  through 
the  doorway,  into  the  fMissage,  and  leaned  forward  in  tho 
«et  of  listenofing.  The  renewed  silence  which  now  prevailed 
in  the  honse  gave  him  fresh  courage.  He  darted  up  the 
0lepe,  soi^t  his  chamber,  and  with  eager,  tr«ttibling  hands 
canght  np  and  examined  his  pistols.  Both  were  loaded, 
and  he  thmst  them  into  the  pockets  of  his  coat ;  then  seiz- 
ing his  own  and  the  saddle-bags  of  his  companion,  he  darted 
ont  f  the  chamber,  and  down  the  stairs,  with  footsteps 
equally  light  and  rapid. 

Once  more  in  the  hall,  and  well  armed,  he  was  more 
comp^i^d,  but  as  little  prepared,  morally,  for  events  as 
before.  There  was  a  heavy  fear  upon  his  spirit.  The  con- 
sciouLucRS  of  guilt  is  a  terrible  queller  of  one's  manhood. 
He  waited  impatiently  for  the  return  of  Barnabas.  At 
such  a  moment,  even  the  presence  of  one  whoc:  ^^  esti- 
mated rather  humbly,  and  with  some  feelings  oi  contdupt, 
was  grateful  to  his  enfeebled  spirit ;  and  the  appearance  of 
the  h  rses  at  the  door,  and  the  return  of  his  friend,  had 
the  eflect  of  re-en)ivening  him  to  a  degree  which  made  him 
blush  for  the  feeling  of  apprenension  which  he  had  so  lately 
.-nn*rtained. 

^* All's  ready! — will  you  ride?"  demanded  Barnabas, 
picking  up  his  saddle-bags.  The  worthy  coadjutor  was  by 
no  means  audacious  in  his  courage.     Sharpe  hesitated. 

"  It  may  be  only  a  false  alarm,  after  all,"  said  he ;  "  wo 
had  better  wait  and  see." 

^*  I  think  not,"  said  the  former.  *'  There  was  no  mista- 
king the  words,  and  as  little  the  looks.  She's  a  very  reso- 
lute woman." 

Colonel  Sharpe  was  governed  by  the  anxieties  of  guilt 
as  well  as  its  fears.    The  painful  desire  to  hear  and  knp^.' 
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to  what  extent  the  revelatioDS  of  the  wife  had  gone-  & 
half  confidence  that  all  would  not  be  told — that  some  htxf- 
hole  would  be  left  for  relreat — and  the  further  ocmYtctioa 
that,  at  all  eyents,  whatever  was  the  nature  of  her  stoiy  to 
her  husband,  it  was  quite  as  well  that  he  should  know  it  at 
one  moment  as  another — encouraged  him  to  linger;  and 
this  resolve,  with  the  force  of  an  habitual  will,  he  impreased 
upon  his  reluctant  companion. 

Leaving  them  to  their  suspense  below,  let  ns  join  tke 
Ineband  and  wife  above  stairs. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

EXPLANATION  —  THB  OATH  RENEWED. 

"  Tako  the  dagger^ 
The  yictim  waits !    Thy  honor  and  my  tafbty 
Demand  me  stroke  V'^Oid  Play. 

^<In  the  name  of  QoAj  Mrs.  Beaachampe  I'' — such  was 
the  address  of  her  husband  as  he  joined  her  in  their  cham- 
ber— "  what  is  the  meaning  of  all  this  ?" 

She  silently  took  from  the  toilet  a  pair  of  pistols,  and 
offered  them  to  him. 

^What  mean  yon  by  these — by  this  treatmoit  of  my 
friends  r* 

^^  Your  friends  arc  yillains  t  Colonel  Sharpe  and  Alfi^ 
Stevens  are  the  same  person !'' 

'^  Impossible  I"  he  replied,  recoiling  with  horror  from  the 
proffered  weapons. 

^^  True  as  gospel,  Beaachampe  I'^ 

"  True  r 

^  True  I  before  Heayen,  I  speak  the  truth,  my  husband ! 
— a  dreadful,  terrible  truth,  which  I  would  not  speak  were 
it  possible  not  to  do  so !" 

^  And  why  has  not  this  been  told  me  before  ?  Why  has 
he  been  suffered  to  remain  in  your  presence — nay,  to  be 
alone  with  you  for  hours  -  since  his  coming  ?  Did  you 
know  him  fitMn  the  first  to  be  the  same  man  ?'' 

*^ Prom  the  first!" 

"  Explain,  then ! — for  God's  sake,  explain  1     You  blind 
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mo — you  stun  me !  I  am  utterly  unable  to  see  this  thiiig! 
How,  if  you  knew  him  from  the  first^  suffer  for  a  moment 
the  contagion  of  his  presence  ?" 

^^  This  I  can  easily  answer  you,  my  husband.    Bear  with 

me  patiently  while  I  do  so !    I  will  lay  bare  to  joo  my 

ttaoIq  sorl,  and  show  yon  by  what  motives  of  forbearance 

;  was  goTomed,  until  driven  to  the  course  I  have  pursued 

V  tne  bo]  J  insolence  of  thii^  uncomprcHnising  villain." 

She  paused — pressed  her  head  with  her  hands  as  if  to 
bubdue  the  tun»ult  whkli  was  striving  wiAin ;  then,  with 
an  effort  which  seemed  to  demand  her  greatest  energies, 
she  proceeded  with  her  speech. 

She  entered  into  an  explanation  of  that  change  in  her 
feelings  and  desires  which  had  been  consequent  upcm  her 
marriage.  She  acknowfedged  the  force  <rf  ikom  new  dsh 
mestic  ties  whieh  flhe  had  formed,  in  making  her  nnwfDing 
that  any  event  should  take  place  whidi  ^ould  commit  her- 
self  or  husband  in  the  eyes  of  tin  oornmanity,  and  faring 
about  a  disruption  of  those  ties,  or  a  flurther  develeipnnnt 
ef  her  slory^^wbidi  would  be  oertain  to  follow,  fai  the 
event  of  an  issue  between  her  husband  and  her  sedoeer. 
Witii  this  (drnnge  in  her  mood,  prkft  to  the  npp^rance  of 
this  person  and  his  identification  with  tkdonel  fiharpe,  she 
had  prayed  Ihat  he  might  nev^  reappear ;  and  wIkmi  be 
did  — when  he  became  the  guest  of  her  husband,  andjwae 
regarded  as  his  friend — it  wvs  her  hope  that  a  seiffie  of 
his  danger  would  have  prompted  him  to  make  his  visit 
short,  wmd  prevent  him  ftxmi  again  renewing  it.  Her  own 
deportment  was  meant  to  be  such  as  should  prodnee  thn 
determination  in  his  breast.  But  when  ttiis  fldled  of  its 
efieot ;  when,  in  despite  of  warning,  in  de&mee  of  danger, 
in  the  iace  of  hosfi^lily  and  fHendship,  tiie  villain  pre- 
sumed to  renew  his  loathsome  overtures  of  guilt ;  when  no 
hope  remained  that  be  would  forbear ;  when  it  was  seen 
that  he  was  without  generosity,  and  that  neitlier  the  rebuke 
of  her  scorn  nor  the  warnings  of  her  anger  could  rqjd  hi« 
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insoleiit  advances — then  it  was  that  she  felt  compelled 
spmk — thoQ,  and  not  before  I 

She  had  deferred  this  necessity  to  the  last  moment ;  she 
bad  be^i  porposelj  slow.  She  had  given  the  seducer  every 
(^portunity  to  withdraw  in  safety,  and  made  the  condition 
of  his  fntare  security  easy,  by  asking  only  that  he  would 
never  seek  or  see  her  again ! 

She  had  striven  in  vain ;  and,  failing  to  find  the  immunity 
she  sought  from  her  own  strength  and  firmness,  it  was  no 
longer  possible  to  evade  the  necessity  which  forced  her  to 
seek  it  in  the  protection  of  her  husband.  It  was  now  nocos 
sary  that  he  should  comply  with  his  oath,  and  for  this 
reason  she  had  placed  the  weapons  of  death  in  his  hands. 
Henceforth,  the  struggle  was  his  alone.  Of  the  sort  of 
duty  to  be  done,  no  doubt  could  exist  in  either  mind  I 

Such  was  the  narrative  which,  with  the  coherence  not 
only  of  a  sane  but  a  strong  mind,  and  a  will  that  no  pain 
of  body  and  pang  of  soul  could  overcome,  she  poured  into 
the  ears  of  her  husband.  We  will  not  attempt  to  describe 
the  agony,  the  utter  recoil  and  shrinking  of  soul,  with  which 
he  heard  it.  There  is  a  point  to  which  human  passion 
sometimes  arrives  when  all  language  fails  of  description ; 
as,  in  a  condition  of  physical  suffering,  the  intensity  of  the 
pain  is  providentially  relieved  by  utter  unconsciousness  and 
stupor.  But,  such  was  the  surprise  with  which  Beauchampe 
received  the  information  of  that  identity  between  Alfred 
SteTens  and  his  friend — his  friend!  —  that  the  impression 
which  followed  from  what  remained  of  his  wife's  narrative 
was  compai-atively  slight.  You  might  trace  the  accumula- 
tion of  pang  upon  pang,  in  his  heart,  as  the  story  went  on« 
by  a  slight  convulsive  movement  of  the  lip — but  the  eye 
did  not  seem  tp  speak.  It  was  fixed  and  glassy,  and  so 
vacant,  that  its  expression  might  have  occasioned  some  ap- 
prehension in  the  mind  of  the  wife,  had  her  own  intensity 
of  suflfering  —  however  kq)t  down — not  been  of  so  blinding 
and  darkening  a  character. 
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Wlioii  slie  had  ended,  he  grasped  the  pistols,  and  harried 
to  the  entrance,  but  as  suddenly  returned.  He  laid  the 
weapons  down  upon  the  toilet. 

"  No !"  he  exclaimed — "  not  here !  It  must  not  be  in 
this  house.  He  has  eaten  at  our  board — he  is  beneath  oar 
roof.  This  threshold  must  not  be  stained  with  the  blood 
of  the  guest !" 

lie  looked  at  her  as  ho  spoke  these  words.  But  she  did 
not  note  his  glance.  Her  eyes  were  fixed ;  her  hands  were 
clasped ;  she  did  not  seem  to  note  his  presence,  and  her 
head  was  bent  forward  as  if  she  listened.  A  moment  was 
passed  in  this  manner,  when,  as  he  still  looked,  she  turned 
suddenly  and  seemed  only  then  to  behold  him. 

"  You  are  here  1''  she  said ;  "  where  are  the  pistols  ?" 

He  did  not  answer ;  but,  following  the  direction  of  his 
eye,  she  saw  them  on  the  toilet,  and,  striding  toward  them, 
fiercely  and  rapidly  she  caught  them  up  from  the  place 
where  they  lay. 

"  What  would  you,  Anna  V*  he  asked,  seizing  her  wrists. 

**  The  wrong  is  mine !"  she  exclaimed.  **  My  hand  shall 
avenge  it.  It  is  sworn  to  it.  I  am  prepared  for  it.  Why 
should  it  be  put  upon  another  ?" 

"  No !"  he  cried — while  his  brow  gathered  into  a  doud 
of  wrinkles — "no,  woman!  You  are  mine,  and  pour 
wrongs  are  mine — mine  only !  J  will  avenge  thetn :  but  I 
must  avenge  them  as  I  think  right — after  my  own  fashion 
— in  my  own  time.  Fear  not  that  I  will.  Believe  that  J 
am  a  man,  with  the  feelings  and  the  resolution  of  a  man, 
and  do  not  doubt  that  I  will  execute  my  oath — ay,  even 
were  it  no  oath — to  the  uttermost  letter  of  the  obligation! 
Give  me  the  weapons  1" 

She  yielded  them.  Her  whole  manner  was  subdued — 
her  looks — her  words. 

"  O  Beauchampe,  would  that  1  could  spare  you  this !" 

«  i)o  I  wish  it,  Anna  ?  Would  I  be  spared  ?  No,  my 
wife !     This  duty  is  doubly  incumbent  on  me  now.    This 
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roptile  has  made  your  wrong  doubly  that  of  your  hofiband. 
Has  he  not  renewed  his  criminal  attempt  mider  my  own 
roof?  This,  this  alone,  would  justify  me  in  denying  him 
its  protection ;  but  I  will  not.  He  shall  not  say  he  was 
entrapped !  As  the  obligation  is  a  religious  one,  I  shall 
execute  its  laws  with  the  deliberation  of  one  who  has  a 
task  from  Ood  before  him.  I  will  not  violate  the  holy 
pledges  of  hospitality,  though  he  has  done  so.  While  he 
remains  in  my  threshold,  it  shall  protect  him.  But  fear 
not  that  vengeance  shall  be  done.  Before  Ood,  my  wife, 
I  renew  my  oath !" 

He  lifted  his  hand  to  heaven  as  he  spoke,  and  she  sunk 
upon  her  knees,  and  with  her  hands  clasped  his.  Her 
lips  parted  in  speech,  and  her  murmurs  reached  his  ears, 
but  what  she  spoke  was  otherwise  inaudible.  He  gently 
extricated  himself  from  her  embrace — went  to  the  basin, 
and  deliberately  bathed  his  forehead  in  the  cold  water. 
She  remained  in  her  prostrate  position,  iMir  face  clasped  in 
her  hands,  and  prone  upon  the  floor.  Having  performed 
his  ablutions,  Beauchampe  turned  and  looked  upon  her 
steadfastly,  but  did  not  seek  to  raise  her ;  and,  after  a  mo- 
ment's further  delay,  left  the  chamber  and  descended  the 
stairs. 

Then  his  wife  started  from  her  feet,  and  moved  toward 
the  toilet,  where  the  weapons  lay.  Her  hand  was  ex- 
tended as  if  to  grasp  tiiem,  but  she  failed  to  do  so,  and 
staggered  forward  with  the  manner  of  one  suddenly  dizzy 
with  blindness.  With  this  feeling  she  turned  toward  the 
bed,  and  reached  it  in  time  to  save  herself  a  fall  upon  the 
floor.  She  sank  forward,  &ce  downward,  upon  the  couch ; 
and  while  a  husky  sound — a  feeble  sort  of  laughter,  wild 
and  hysteric  —  issued  from  her  throat,  she  lost  all  sense  of 
the  agony  that  racked  her  soul  and  brain,  in  the  temporary 
unconsciousness  of  both ;  and  which,  but  for  the  relief  of 
this  timely  apathy,  must  have  been  fatal  to  life. 
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CHAPTER   XXX. 

BEPRIEYB  AND  FLIGHT. 

When  Colonel  Sharpe  heard  the  descending  footstepe  of 
Beandbampe  as  he  came  down  the  stairs,  he  asked  Barna- 
bas to  go  into  the  passage-way  and  meet  him — a  reqoest 
which  made  the  other  look  a  little  blank. 

^  There  is  no  sort  of  danger  to  yooi  and  you  hear  ho 
walks  slowly,  not  like  a  man  in  a  passion.  I  doubt  if  she 
has  told  him  all;  perhaps  she  ha&  told  him  nothing.  At 
all  events,  you  will  be  deddedly  the  best  person  to  receive 
intelligence  of  what  she  has  told.  I'm  thinking  it's  a 
fSalse  alarm  after  all ;  but,  whether  true  or  fedse,  it  can  in 
no  manner  affect  you.  You  are  safe — go  out,  meet  him, 
and  learn  how  far  I  am  so." 

It  has  been  seen  that  the  will  of  the  superior  man,  in 
spite  of  all  first  opposition,  usually  had  its  way  with  the  in- 
ferior. Mr.  Barnabas,  however  reluctant,  submitted  to  the 
wishes  of  his  companion,  and  with  some  misgivings,  and 
with  quite  slow  steps,  left  the  room  in  order  to  meet  with 
the  husband,  of  whose  rage  such  apprehensions  were  formed 
in  both  their  minds.  Sharpe,  though  he  had  expressed 
himself  so  confidently,  or  at  least  so  hopefully,  to  Barnabas, 
was  really  full  of  apprehension.  The  moment  that  the  lat- 
ter left  the  room,  he  took  out  his  pistols,  deliberately  cocked 
them,  and  placing  them  behind  his  back,  moving  backward 
a  little  farther  from  the  entrance ;  preparing  himself  in  this 
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BQftimer  for  the  encounter — if  that  became  inevitable — with 
the  angry  husband. 

But  the  danger  seemed  to  have  passed  away.  Silence 
fidlowed.  The  steps  of  Beauchampe  were  no  longer  heard, 
w^,  moTing  toward  one  of  the  front  windows,  the  criminal 
beheld  the  two,  already  at  a  distance,  and  about  to  disap- 
pear bdiind  the  copse  of  wood  that  spread  itself  in  fh)nt. 

Sharpe  breathed  more  freely,  and  began  to  foncy  that 
tiie  doud  had  dispersed,  that  the  danger  was  overblown. 
He  was  mistaken.  Let  us  join  Beauchampe  and  his  com- 
panion. 

*'  Mr.  Barnabas,"  said  the  former,  **  I  speak  to  you  still 
as  to  a  gentleman,  as  I  believe  you  have  had  no  knowledge 
of  the  past  crime  of  Colonel  Sharpe,  and  no  participation 
in  his  presMit  villany." 

^^  Sudi  was  the  opening  remark  of  Beauchampe,  when  he 
had  led  the  other  from  tiie  house.  Mr.  Bunabas  was 
prompt  in  denial  and  disclaimer. 

**  Grime — Beauchampe — villany !  Surely,  you  can  not 
think  I  had  any  knowledge — any  participation — ah  ! — do 
you  suppose — do  you  think  I  knew  anything  aboat  it — " 

^  About  wkai  ?"  demanded  the  suspicious  Beauchampe, 
eoolly  fixing  his  eyes,  with  a  keen  glance,  upon  the  embai^ 
rassed  speaker. 

^Nay,  my  dear  Beauchampe — that's  the  question,'*  said 
tiie  other.  ^  You  speak  of  some  crime,  some  villany,  as  I 
understand  you,  of  which  our  friend  Sharpe  has  been  guilty. 
If  it  be  true,  tiiat  he  has  been  guilty  of  any,  you  are  right 
in  supposing  that  I  know  nothing  about  it.  Nay,  my  dear 
fellow,  don't  think  it  strango  or  impertinent,  on  my  part,  if 
I  Tsntore  a  conjecture — mark  me,  my  dear  fellow,  a  mere 
fmppoBition — that  there  must  be  some  mistake  in  this  mat- 
ter. I  can't  think  that  Sharpe,  a  fellow  who  stands  so  high, 
whom  we  both  know  so  well  and  have  known  so  long,  such 
ar  excellent  fellcw  in  fact,  so  cursed  smart,  and  so  clever 
a  companion,  can  have  been  such  a  d d  fool  as  to  have 
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practised  any  villany,  at  least  upon  a  gentleman  whom  wo 
both  love  and  esteem  so  much  as  yourself." 

<^  There's  no  mistake,  Mr.  Barnabas !"  said  the  other, 
gravely.  ^^  This  man  is  a  villain,  and  has  been  praetifling 
his  villany  to  my  dishonor,  while  in  my  hoose  and  enjoynig 
my  confidence  and  hospitality." 

<^  You  don't  say  so !  it's  scaree  possible,  Boandiampe ! 
The  crime's  too  monstrous.  I  still  think,  I  mean,  I  still 
hope,  that  there's  some  very  strange  mistake  in  the  matter 
which  can  be  explained." 

<^  Unhappily,  sir,  there  is  none.  There  is  no  mistake, 
and  nothing  needs  exi^anation !" 

*^  That's  unfortunate,  very  unfortunate !  May  I  ask,  my 
dear  fellow,  what's  the  offence  ?" 

**  Surely,  of  this  I  drew  you  forth  to  tell  you,  in  order 
that  you  might  tell  him.  I  do  not  wish  to  take  his  life  in  my 
own  dwelling,  though  his  crime  might  well  justify  me  in  for- 
getting the  sacred  obligations  of  hospitality — might  justify 
me,  indeed,  in  putting  him  to  death  even  tiiough  his  hands 
{^rasped  the  very  horns  of  the  altar.  He  has  busied  him- 
self, while  in  my  dwelling,  in  seeking  to  dishonor  its  hub- 
tress.  While  we  rode,  sir,  and  in  our  absence,  he  has  toiled 
for  the  seduction  of  my  wife.  That's  his  crime !  Yom  will 
tell  him  that  I  know  all !" 

'^  Great  God  I  What  madness,  what  folly,  what  could 
have  made  him  do  so  ?  But,  my  dear  Mr.  Beauchampe,  as 
he  has  fieiiled,  not  succeeded,  eh  ?" 

The  speaker  stopped.  It  was  not  easy  to  finish  such  a 
sentence. 

^'I  can  not  guess  what  you  would  say,  Mr.  Barnabas, 
nor,  perhaps,  is  it  necessary.  You  will  please  to  go  back 
to  your  companion,  and  say  to  him  that  he  will  instantly 
leave  the  dwelling  which  he  has  endeavored  to  dishoncr. 
I  see  that  your  horses  are  both  ready — a  sign,  sir,  that 
Colonel  Sharpo  has  not  been  entirely  unconscious  (k  this 
necessity.    I  would  fain  nope,  jui.  Barnabas,  that,  in  pro 
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paring  to  depart  joarseU^  you  acknowledge  m  more  Berioos 
ob!  7ation  to  do  ao,  than  the  words  of  my  wile,  oonveyed  at 
the  hreak&s^table  !'* 

l..e  sentenoe  was  expressed  inquiringly,  and  the  keen, 
searching  glanee  of  Beaoohampe,  declared  a  lurking  sos- 
pioion  that  made  it  very  doubtfiol  to  Barnabas  whether  the 
huaba/d  did  not  folly  suspect  the  auxiliary  agency  which 
he  had  really  exhibited  in  the  dishonorable  proceedings  of 
Sharoe.  He  lolt  this,  and  could  not  altogether  conceal  his 
coDfrsion,  though  he  saw  the  necessity  of  a  prompt  reply. 

**  My  dear  Beanehampe,  was  it  not  enough  to  make  a 
gentleman  think  of  trooping,  with  h9ig  and  baggage,  when 
tlie  lady  of  the  house  gives  him  notice  to  quit." 

^*  i>nt  the  notice  was  not  given  to  you,  Mr.  Barnabas." 

^Granted;  but  Sharpe  and  myself  were  friends,  you 
know,  and  came  together,  and  being  the  spokesman  in  the 
case,  you  see—" 

^  Enough,  Mr.  Barnabas ;  I  ask  no  explanation  from  yon. 
I  do  not  say  to  yon  that  it  is  necessary  that  you  should  qmt 
along  with  Colonel  Sharpe,  but  as  your  horse  is  ready,  per- 
haps it  is  quite  as  well  that  yon  should." 

^  Hem !  such  was  my  purpose,  Mr.  Beanehampe." 

*'  Yes,  sir ;  and  you  will  do  me  the  favor  for  which  I  re- 
quested yonr  ccHupany,  to  say  to  him  that  the  whole  history 
of  his  conduct  is  known  to  me.  In  order  that  he  should 
have  no  further  doubts  on  this  subject,  you  will  suffer  me  to 
intrude  upon  you  a  painful  piece  of  domestic  history." 

*^  My  dear  Beanehampe,  if  it's  so  very  painful — " 

^<  I  perceive,  Mr.  Barnabas,  that  wha4i  I  am  about  to  re- 
late will  not  have  the  merit  of  novelty  to  yon." 

<<  Indeed,  sir,  but  it  will — I  mean,  I  reckon  it  will.  I 
really  am  very  ignorant  of  what  yon  intend  to  motion.  I 
am,  sir,  upon  my  honor,  I  am !" 

Beanehampe  r^^arded  the  creature  with  a  cold  smile  of 
the  most  uUer  contempt,  and  whm  he  had  ended,  re> 
svmed : —  Digitized  byGooQle 
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^^  Tell  C<^<mel  Sharpe,  if  you  {dease,  that,  before  I  m  vr 
ried  Mrs.  Beavohampe,  she  herself  told  me  the  whole  Us- 
tory  of  Alfred  Stevens  and  her  own  unhappy  frailty,  while 
she  swcHre  me  to  avenge  her  dishonor.  T^  him  that  I 
will  avenge  it,  and  that  he  most  prepare  himself  acocnrd- 
ingly.  My  house  eonfers  on  him  die  temporary  privilege 
of  safety.  He  will  leave  it  as  soon  as  eonvenient  after  yoo 
retom  to  it.  I  will  seek  him  only  after  he  has  reached  his 
own ;  and  when  we  meet  it  is  witti  the  one  purpose  of  tak- 
ing his  life  or  losing  my  own.  There  oan  be  no  half  strug- 
gle between  us.  There  oan  be  no  meroy.  Blood,  alone ! 
the  blood  of  life — the  life  itself — oan  acquit  me  of  my 
sworn  obligation.  It  may  be  his  life,  or  it  may  be  mine ; 
but  he  must  understand,  that,  while  I  live,  the  forfeit  stands 
against  him,  not  to  be  redeemed  but  in  his  blood !  This  ib 
all,  sir,  that  I  have  to  say/' 

"  But,  my  dear  Beauchampe — " 

<<  No  more,  Mr.  Barnabas,  if  you  please.  There  can  be 
nothing  more  between  ns.  You  will  understand  me  further, 
when  I  tell  you  that  1  am  not  assured  of  your  entire  free- 
dom from  this  last  contemplated  crime  of  Colonel  Sharpe. 
I  well  know  your  subserviency  to  his  wishes,  and  but  for 
the  superior  nature  of  his  crime,  and  that  I  do  not  wish  to 
distract  my  thoughts  from  the  sworn  and  solemn  purpose 
before  me,  I  should  be  compelled  to  show  yon  that  I  r^ard 
the  weakness  which  makes  itself  the  minister  of  crime  as  a 
quality  which  deserves  its  chastisement  also.  Leave  me, 
if  you  please,  sir.  I  have  subdued  myself  with  great  diffi- 
culty, to  the  task  I  have  gone  through,  and  would  not  wish 
to  be  provoked  into  a  forgetftilness  of  my  forbearance.  Ton 
are  in  possession  of  all  that  I  mean  to  say — your  horses 
are  ready — I  suspect  your  friend  is  ready  also!  Good 
morning,  sir !" 

The  speaker  turned  into  the  copse,  and  Mr.  Barnabas 
was  quite  too  prudent  a  person  to  follow  him  with  any 
further  expostulations.    The  concluding  warning  of  Beau- 
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ebampe  was  not  lost  upon  him ;  and,  glad  to  get  <^  bo 
well,  be  hurried  back  to  the  hoose,  where  Sharpe  was  awMt- 
ing  him  with  an  eagerness  of  anxiety  which  was  almost 
feverish. 

*^  Well — what  has  he  to  say  ?  Yon  were  long  enongb 
about  it  r 

*^  The  delay  was  mine.  He  was  as  brief  as  oharity.  He 
knows  alL" 

''All!  impossible!" 

''All — every  syllable!  Nay,  says  he  knew  the  whole 
story  of  Alfred  Stevens  and  of  his  wife's  frailty  before  he 
married  her.  Begs  me  particnlarly  to  tell  you  tkaij  and 
to  say,  mOTeover,  that  he  was  sworn  to  avenge  her  wrong 
before  marriage." 

"  Then  she  told  me  nothing  bat  the  truth !  What  a  blind 
ass  I  have  been  not  to  know  it,  and  believe  her !  I  should 
have  known  that  she  was  like  no  other  woman  under  the 
8im!" 

"  It's  too  late  now  for  such  reflectioDS :  the  sooner  we're 
off  the  better!" 

"  Ay,  ay !  but  what  more  does  he  say  7" 

"  That  you  are  safe  till  you  reaoh  your  own  home ;  but, 
alter  that,  never  I    It's  your  life  or  his !    He  swears  it !" 

"  But  was  he  fhrious  ?" 

"No — by  no  means." 

"  Then  I'm  deceived  in  the  man  as  well  as  the  woman  I 
If  he  lets  me  off  now,  I  suspect  there's  little  to  fear." 

^  Don't  deceive  yourself.  He  looked  ready  to  break  out 
at  a  moment^s  warning.  It  was  evidently  hard  work  with 
him  to  contain  himself.  Some  fantastic  notion  about  the 
obligations  of  hospitality  alone  prevented  him  from  seeking 
instant  redress." 

"  Fantastic  or  not,  Barnabas,  the  reprieve  is  something. 
I  don't  fear  the  cause,  however  bad,  if  I  can  stave  it  off 
for  a  term  or  two.  Witnesses  may  die,  in  the  meantime ; 
principals  become  unsettled ;  new  judges,  with  new  dtcia, 
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come  in,  and  there  is  alwajrs  hope  in  conflicting  sifiiori- 
ties.  To  horse,  mon  ami  ! — a  reprieve  is  a  long  ^ep  to  a 
fall  pardon." 

^'  It's  something,  certainly,"  said  the  other,  ^^  and  Fm  smo 
I'm  glad  of  it ;  bat  don't  deceive  yoarseUl  Be  on  year 
gaard.  If  ever  there  was  a  man  serioasly  savage  in  hin 
resolotion,  Beaachampe  is." 

^' Pshaw!  Barnabas! — yoa  were  ever  an  alarmiatP 
replied  Sharpe,  whose  elasticity  had  retamed  to  him 
witii  the  witiidrawal  of  the  momentaiy  oaase  of  appre- 
hension. 

"  We  diall  tame  this  monster,  however  savage,  if  jm 
only  give  us  time.  Let  him  come  to  Frankfort,  and  weV 
set  the  whole  corps  of  ^  Bed-Hats,'  years  among  'em,  at 
work  to  get  him  to  the  ccmdave ;  and  one  Satorday's  boat, 
well  plied,  will  mellow  body  and  sonl  in  sach  manner  dist 
he  will  never  rage  afterward,  however  he  may  roar.  I  tdl 
yoa,  my  lad,  time  is  something  more  than  money.  It  sab- 
dues  hate  and  anger,  softens  asperity,  wakens  up  new  priiK 
ciples,  makes  old  maids  yoang  ones — ay,  my  boy,  and"— 
here,  looking  ap  over  his  horse,  which  he  was  just  aboot 
to  mount,  at  the  windows  of  Beauchampe's  chamber,  and 
closing  the  sentence  in  a  whisper — ^^  ay,  my  boy,  and  maj 
even  enable  me  to  overcome  this  sorceress — this  tigress, 
if  you  prefer  it — make  her  forget  that  she  is  a  wife — for 
get  everything,  but  the  days  when  I  taught  her  her  fir^ 
lessons  in  loving !" 

^<  Sharpe,"  exclaimed  the  other  in  a  sort  of  husky  ho^ 
ror,  ^<  you  are  a  perfect  daredevil,  to  speak  so  in  the  veiy 
den  of  the  lion  ?  ' 

<<  Ay,  but  it  is  while  thinking  of  the  lioness." 

^^  Keep  me  from  the  claws  of  both !"  ejaculated  Bamabis, 
with  an  honest  terror,  as  he  struck  spurs  into  tiie  flanks  of 
his  horse. 

«a  do  not  now  feel  as  if  I  feared  either!"  replied  ike 
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^'DodH  halloo  tiU oot  of  the  woods!'' 

"^Nol — but,  Barnabas,  do  jm  reallj  think  that  thk 
woman  is  sincere  in  giving  me  op  ?" 

''  Sorely !    How  caa  I  think  o&erwise  V 

*^  Ah,  my  boy,  yoa  know  nothing  of  the  sex/' 

*^  Well — bot  she  has  told  him  all.  flow  do  yoo  explain 
that?" 

^^  She  has  had  her  reasons.  She  perhaps  finds,  or  fan- 
cies, that  Beaochampe  sospects.  She  hopes  to  blind  him 
by  this  apparent  frankness.    She's  not  in  earnest." 

**  D — n  soch  manoeoyring,  say  I !" 

^^Oive  us  time,  Barnabas — time,  my  boy,  and  I  shall 
have  her  at  my  feet  yet !  I  do  not  doobt  that,  with  the 
help  of  some  of  our  boys,  I  shall  baffle  him;  and  I  wHl 
never  lose  sight  of  her  while  I  have  sight.  I  have  felt 
more  passion  for  that  woman  than  I  ever  felt  for  any  wo- 
man yet,  or  ever  expect  to  feel  for  another ;  and,  if  scheme 
and  perseverance  will  avail  for  anything,  she  shall  vet  be 
mine !" 

"  If  such  were  your  feelings  for  her,  why  didn't  you  ma*i  ^ 
her  in  Gharlemont  ?" 

<^So  I  would  have  done— if  it  had  been  necessary; 
but  who  pays  for  his  fruit  when  he  can  get  it  for  notii 
ing?" 

"  True,"  replied  the  other,  evidently  struck  by  the  force 
of  this  dictum  in  moral  philosophy  —  ^Uhat's  very  true; 
but  the  fruit  has  its  Argus  now,  if  it  had  not  then ;  and  the 
paws  of  Briareus  may  be  upon  your  throat,  if  you  look 
too  earnestly  over  the  wall.  My  counsel  to  you  is,  briefly, 
that  you  arrive  with  all  possible  speed  at  the  faith  of  the 
fox." 

^^  What !  sour  grapes  ?  No,  no,  Barnabas ! — the  grapes 
are  sweet — as  I  do  not  think  them  entirely  out  of  reach. 
As  for  the  dragon,  we  shall  y^t  contrive  to  ^  calm  the  ter- 
rors of  nis  olaws.' " 

So  speaking,  they  rode  out  of  sigint,  the  courage  of  ooth 
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rising  as  they  receded  from  Ae  place  of  danger.  Whether 
Sfaarpe  really  resolved  (m  the  reckless  course  which  he 
expressed  to  his  companion,  or  simply  soogfat,  wiik  tiie 
inherent  vanity  of  a  sinall  man,  to  excite  the  wonder  of  tii« 
latter,  is  of  no  importance  to  onr  narrative.  In  eifter 
case,  his  sense  of  morals  and  of  society  is  eqoally  and 
easily  nnderstood. 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 

CHALUmOB. 

OoumEL  Sharps  sal,  one  pleasant  forenooD,  ia  the  snug 
parlor  of  his  elegant  mansion  in  the  good  city  of  Frank- 
fort It  was  a  dies  nan  with  him.  He  had  leisure,  and 
his  leisnre  was  a  leisore  which  had  its  sauce.  It  was  a 
satisfiEkctory  leisure.  The  {Nrospeot  of  wealth  with  dignity 
was  before  him.  Clients  were  numerous;  fees  liberal; 
his  political  party  had  achieved  its  triumph,  and  his  own 
comnriiwicHi  as  a^mey-general  of  the  state  was  made  out 
in  the  fedrest  characters.  The  world  went  on  swimmingly. 
Truly,  it  was  a  blessed  world.  So  one  may  fancy,  with 
the  wine  and  walnuts  before  him.  Ah,  how  much  of  the 
beauty  of  this  Tisible  wc^ld  depends  on  one's  dessert — and 
dige^on! 

Colonel  Sharpens  dessert  was  excellent,  but  his  digestion 
not  so  good.  Nay,  there  were  some  things  that  he  coidd 
not  digest ;  but  of  these,  at  the  pleasant  moment  when  we 
have  thought  proper  to  look  in  upon  him,  he  did  not  think. 
His  tiioughts  were  rather  agreeable  than  otherwise ;  per- 
haps we  should  say,  rather  exciting  than  agreeable.  They 
were  less  sweet  than  piquant ;  but  they  were  such  as  he 
did  not  seek  to  disperse.  A  man  of  the  world  relishes  his 
hitlers  occasionally.  It  is  your  long-legged  lad  of  eighteen 
who  purses  his  lips  while  his  eyes  run  water,  as  he  imbibes 
the  acrid  but  spicy  flayor.  Colonel  Sharpe  was  no  such 
boy.    He  could  linger  over  the  draught,  ^and  sip,  with  a 
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seDse  of  relish,  from  the  miDgling  but  not  discordant  el^ 
ments.     He  was  no  milksop.    He  had  renounced  the  nata 
ral  tastes  at  a  very  early  day. 

He  thought  of  Margaret  Cooper — we  should  say  Mrs. 
Beauchampe,  but  that,  when  he  recalled  her  to  his  memory, 
she  always  came  in  the  former,  never  in  the  latter  charac- 
ter. He  did  not  like  to  think  of  her  as  the  wife  of  another. 
The  reflection  made  him  sore ;  thtmgh,  to  think  of  her  was 
always  a  source  of  pleasure  in  a  greater  or  less  degree.  But 
he  had  not  forgotten  the  hiabood ;  and  now,  in  connection 
witii  the  wife,  he  felt  himself  unavoidably  compelled  to 
liiink  of  him.  His  countenance  astnmed  a  meditative  as- 
pect. There  was  a  gafliering  irown  upon  his  brow  in  spite 
of  his  successes.  At  this  moment  a  rap  was  heard  at  the 
door,  and  Mr.  Barnabas  was  announced. 

"Ha!  Barnabas — how  d'ye  do!** 

"Well— when  did  you  gel  back ?'* 

^  Last  night,  after  dark.*' 

"  Yes — I  looked  in  yesterday  and  you  were  not  hsi 
then.    What  news  bring  you  ?" 

"  None  1    Have  you  any  here  ?" 

"  As  litde.  It's  enough  to  know  that  all's  right.  We  are 
quite  joyftil  here — nothing  to  dwh  our  triumph." 

"That's  well,  and  our  triumph  is  complete;  but" — 
with  an  air  of  abstraction-^"  what  do  you  hear  of  Beau- 
ehampe  ?" 

"  Not  a  word— but  he's  iti  Frankfort !" 

"Ha!  indeed!" 

"  Was  here  two  days  ago.  Haven't  yon  heard  ttom  him  ?^' 

"  Not  a  syllaMe." 

"  But  how  couM  yoU' — going  to  and  fro,  and  so  brief  a 
time  in  any  place,  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  find  you !" 

"I  doubt  if  he'll  do  anything,  Barnabas.  The  aflair 
will  be  made  so  much  worse  by  stirring.  He'll  not  think 
of  it — he's  very  proud — very  sensitive — very  s^isible  to 
ridicule !"  p  r^r^n](> 
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^  I  don't  know.  I  kope  be  won't  But  ke's  as  strange 
an  animal  as  ike  woman,  kia  wife ;  and,  I  tell  yon,  tbere 
was  a  damned  soar  serionsness  abont  kirn  wben  ke  qwke  to 
me  on  tbe  snbject,  tkat  makes  me  apprebensive  tiiat  ke'U 
keep  kie  wonL    Tke  idee  of  Marck  are  not  over  yet." 

Skarpe's  grarity  increased.    Hie  friend  rose  to  depart. 

•*  Wkere  do  yon  go  ?" 

^<  To  Folker's.  I  bave  some  business  tbere.  I  just  keard 
tkat  yon  were  bare,  and  looked  in  to  say  kow  kappy  we  all 
are  in  onr  snooeeses.'' 

^^  Ton  will  sup  witk  me  t04Ugkt,  Barnabas.  I  want  you  : 
I  fed  dnll." 

^'Tke  devil  yon  do — wbat,  and  jnst  made  attorney- 
general  V^ 

^  Even  so !    Honors  are  weigkty." 

^*  Not  tke  less  acceptable  for  that.  Olamis  then  art — 
Cawdor  shalt  be — and  let  me  be  year  weird  sister,  and 
proclaim,  yet  fortber — ^Tbon  shalt  be  king  hereafter!' 
gOTemor,  I  mean." 

^Ak!  yon  are  skarp,  tkis  morning,  Barnabas,"  said 
Sharpo,  his  mnscles  relaxing  into  a  pleasant  smile.  ^  I 
shall  exi>oct  yon  to-night,  if  it  be  only  to  hear  the  repetition 
of  these  agreeable  predictions." 

"  I  will  not  fail  yon !  addio !" 

Oolond  Sharpe  sat  once  more  alone.  PleasMit  indeed 
were  the  fttncies  which  the  words  of  Mr.  Barnabas  had 
awakened  in  his  mind.  He  mnrmnred  in  the  strain  of  dra- 
matic language,  which  the  quotation  of  bis  friend  had  sug- 
gested, as  he  {vaced  tbe  apartment  to  and  fro  :-* 

''  <I  know  I'm  thane  of  Glamis, 
But  how  of  Cawdor — 

«— And  tobe  jdng, 
^ie^  :ut  ifiMi  (he  proop^ct  of  heUef.' 

Ay,  but  it  doas ;''  he  prooeeded  in  the  more  sober  prose  of 
his  own  rejections ;  "  The  steps  are  fair  and  casy.^glfer- 
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ftftbaa  is  no  fool  in  such  matters,  though  no  wit.  lie  knows 
the  people.  He  oan  soond  them  as  well  as  any  man.  TUs 
suggestion  does  not  come  from  himself.  No — no!  It 
comes  firom  a  longer  head.  It  oMSt  be  Olay  I  fi^em  1  tint 
is  to  be  thooght  upon  I  Ms  word  against  a  llionsaai 
pounds!  If  he  thinks  so,  it  is  as  good  as  done ;  andBama- 
bas  is  only  an  echo,  when  he  sajrs,  ^  'Dion  shaH  be  king 
hereafter!'  Poor  Barnabas!  how  readily  he  takes  hu 
color  from  his  neighbor." 

A  rap  at  the  door  arrested  these  pleasant  refleotieDa. 
The  soliloquist  started  and  grew  pale.  There  was  sordy  ft 
meaning  in  that  rap.  It  was  not  that  of  an  ordinary  so- 
qnaintance.  It  wanted  freedom,  rapidity*  It  wae  veij 
deliberate  and  measured.  One — two — three  I — yon  eooM 
count  freely  in  ike  intervals.  A  strange  voice  was  heard  at 
the  door. 

*^  Oolonol  ^uurpe  is  in  town — is  he  at  home !" 

The  fervant  answered  in  tike  affirmative,  and  zpfemni  a 
moment  after,  followed  by  a  stranger — a  gentleman  of  dazk, 
serious  comfjexion,  whose  face  almost  declared  his  busi- 
ness. The  host  felt  an  unusual  degree  of  discompoeure  6r 
which  he  could  not  so  easily  account. 

<«  Be  seated^  sir,  if  you  please.  I  have  not  the  pkasue 
of  your  name." 

^  Oovingtom,  sir,  is  my  name — John  A.  Oovington.** 

<^  Covington — John  A.  Covington !  I  faavo  tu»  pleasure 
of  knowing  a  gentleman  whose  name  very  mudi  lesephles 
yours.    Lknow  John  W.  Coving^ton." 

<«  I  am  a  very  diJBferent  person,"  answered  the  stranger. 
'-^^I  have  not  the  honor  of  being  hknked  among  ifour 
friends. 

The  stranger  spoke  very  coldly.  A  b.Hcf  pause  followed 
his  words,  in  which  Colonel  Sharpens  i:&vOmposure  rather 
underwent  increase.  The  keen  eya  d  Ocvington  observed 
his  fitce, -while  he  very  deliberateij  drew  fron  kis  podnita 
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paper  wUdi  be  handed  to  Sharpe,  who  took  it  with  very 
sensible  agitation  of  nerre. 

<^  Do  me  the  favor,  sir,  to  read  that.  It  is  from  Mr. 
Beaiichampe.  He  tells  me  7on  are  prepared  for  it.  It  is 
open,  you  see :  I  am  aware  of  its  contents." 

"  From  Beaodiampe — " 

^  Mr.  Beanchampe,  sir/'  said  the  visiter,  coolly  correct 
ing  the  freedom  of  the  speaker. 

^^  This  paper,  as  yon  will  see  by  the  date,  sir,  has  bee . 
Bome  time  in  my  hands.  Your  absence  in  the  coontry,  alono 
prevented  its  delivery." 

^^  Yes,  sir" — said  Sharpe,  slowly,  and  turning  over  the 
envelope — ^^yes,  sir;  thb,  I  perceive,  is  a  peremptory 
diall^Age,  sir  7" 

"It  is." 

"  But,  Mr.  Covington,  there  may  be  explanations,  sir." 

"  None,  sir !  Mr.  Beauchampe  tells  me  that  this  is  impos- 
sible. He  adds,  moreover,  that  you  know  it.  There  is  but 
one  issue,  he  assures  me  between  you,  and  diat  is  life  or 
death." 

"  Really,  sir,  there  is  no  good  reason  for  this.  Mr.  Cov- 
ington, you  are  a  man  of  the  world.  You  know  what  is 
due  to  society.  You  will  not  lend  yourself  to  any  meas- 
ure of  unnecessary  bloodshed.  You  have  a  right,  sir — 
surely  you  have  a  right,  sir,  to  interpose,  and  accept  some 
more  qualified  atonement — perhaps,  sir — an  apology — 
the  expression  of  my  sincere  regret  and  sorrow,  sir — " 

The  other  shook  his  head  coldly — 

"  My  friend  leaves  me  none." 

**  But,  sir,  if  you  knew  the  cause  of  this  hostility — if—*' 

"  I  do  sir  1"  was  the  stem  reply. 

"  Indeed !  But  are  you  sure  that  you  have  heard  it  ex- 
actiy  as  it  is.    There  are  causes  which  qualify  offence — " 

"  I  believe,  Mr.  Beauchampe,  sir,  in  preference  to  any 
other  witness.  This  offence,  sir,  admits  of  none.  You  will 
permit  me  to  add,  though  oxtra-official,  that  my  friend  deds 
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with  701  very  mag&animoiisly.  The  provocatioA  is  of  a 
sort  which  deprives  you  of  any  claim  of  coarteey.  May  I 
aTC  your  answer,  sir,  to  the  only  pcnnt  to  wfaidi  this  let- 
ter relates !    Will  you  refer  me  to  your  friend  t" 

''Sir  — Mr.  Covington  — I  will  not  £ght  Mr.  Bean- 
onampe !" 

^<  Indeed,  sir ! — can  it  be  possible !'  exclaimed  Oovbg- 
(on,  rising  from  his  chair  and  r^^arding  the  q^aker  widi 
mrprise. 

^^  No,  sir  I  I  cam  not  fight  him.  I  have  wronged  him  too 
greatly.    I  can  not  lift  weapon  against  his  life  !^ 

^^  Colonel  Sharpe — this  will  never  do !  You  are  a  Een- 
tuckian !  You  are  regarded  as  a  Kentucky  gentleBum !  I 
say  nothing  on  the  score  of  your  claim  to  this  character. 
Let  me  remind  you  of  the  penalties  which  will  follow  this 
refbsal  to  do  my  friend  justice." 

^^  I  know  them,  sir — I  know  them  til.  I  defy  them— 
will  bear  them,  but  I  can  not  fight  Beauohampe !" 

*'  You  will  be  disgraced,  sir:  I  must  post  you !" 

Sharpe  strode  the  apartment  hastily.  His  cheek  was 
flushed.  He  felt  the  humiliatioD  of  his  position.  In  ordi- 
nary matters,  in  the  usual  spirit  of  society,  he  was  no 
coward.  We  have  seen  how  readily  he  fought  with  Wil- 
liam Calvert.  But  he  could  not  meet  Beauohampe — he 
could  not  nerve  himself  to  the  encounter. 

^^  I  can  not,  will  not  fight  Beauohampe !"  was  his  mut- 
tered ejaculation.  '<No!  I  have  wronged  him — wronged 
her !    I  dare  not  meet  him.    I  can  never  do  it !" 

<<  Be  not  rash,  Colonel  Sharpe,"  said  the  other.  <^  Think 
of  it  again  before  you  give  me  such  an  answer.  I  will 
give  you  three  hours  for  deliberation :  I  will  call  again  at 
four." 

"  No,  sir — no,  Mr.  Covington — the  wrongs  I  have  done 
to  Beauohampe  are  known — probaUy  well  known.  Tlie 
world  will  understand  that  I  can  not  fight  him — that  my 
oifence  is  of  such  a  nature,  that,  to  lift  weapon^against  Ann^ 
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would  be  DKmstroos.  Tou  may  post  me,  sir ;  bat  no  one 
who  knows  me  will  believe  that  it  is  fear  that  makes  me 
deny  this  meeting.  Tbej  will  know  all ;  they  will  acquit 
me  of  the  imputation  of  cowardice." 

^^  And  how  should  they  know,"  demanded  Corington 
sternly,  ^^  unless  you  make  them  acquainted  with  the  facts, 
and  tiius  add  another  to  my  friend's  causes  of  provoca- 
tion ?" 

^'Nay,  Mr.  Covington,  he  himself  told  Mr.  Barnabas." 

^^  True,  sir ;  but  that  was  in  a  special  communication  to 
yoarself,  which  implied  confidence,  and  must  have  secrecy. 
My  friend  will  have  his  remedy  against  Mr.  Barnabas,  if  he 
does  not  against  you,  if  he  speaks  what  he  should  not 
There  is  a  way,  sir,  to  muzsle  your  barking  dogs*" 

**  It  is  known  to  others — Mr.  William  Calvert,  with  whom 
I  fought  on  this  very  quarrel." 

<^  Ah !  that  is  new  to  me ;  but  as  you  fought  in  this  very 
quarrel  with  Mr.  Calvert,  it  seems  to  me  that  your  obJ€K>- 
tion  fails.  You  must  fight  with  Mr.  Beauchampe  also  (m 
the  same  quarrel." 

^<  Never,  dr !  You  have  my  answer — I  will  not  meet 
himr 

<<  Do  not  mistake  your  position  with  the  public,  Colonel 
Skarpe.  The  extent  cf  the  wrong  which  you  have  done  to 
Beauchampe  only  makes  your  accountability  the  greater. 
Nobody  will  acquit  you  on  this  score ;  nay,  any  efibrt  to 
make  known  to  the  people  the  true  cause  of  Mr.  B^au- 
champe's  hostility  will  make  it  obvious  that  you  seek  rather 
to  excuse  your  cowardice,  than  to  show  forbearance,  or  to 
make  atonement.  Truly,  they  will  regard  that  as  a  very 
strange  sort  of  remorse  which  publishes  the  shame  of  the 
wife  in  order  to  justify  a  refusal  to  meet  the  husband  I" 

^^I  will  not  publish  it — Beauchampe  has  already  done 
bo/* 

^  It  is  known  to  two  persons,  sir,  through  him.  It  need 
not  be  known  to  more.    Colonel  Calvert  is  a  friend  of  mine. 
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He  is  not  the  man  to  speak  of  the  afiiEdr.  Besides,  I  will 
commimicate  to  him  on  the  sabject,  and  secure  his  sil^ot. 
Yon  shall  have  no  refuge  of  tids  sort." 

**  I  have  answered  yoo,  Mr.  CoTington,"  said  Sharpe, 
doggedly. 

^*  I  must  poet  you,  then,  as  a  scoundrel  and  a  coward  I" 

Sharpe  turned  upon  the  speaker  with  a  look  of  suddenly- 
roused  fury  in  his  face,  but,  swallowing  the  word  whiok 
rose  to  his  lips,  he  turned  away.  The  other  |Nroceeded 
coolly : — 

'^  This  shall  be  done,  sir ;  and  I  must  warn  you  that  die 
affair  will  not  end  here.  Mr.  Beauchampe  will  disgrace 
you  in  the  public  streets." 

The  sweat  trickled  from  the  brows  of  Sharpe  in  thick 
drops  such  as  precede  the  torrents  of  the  thunderstorm. 
He  strove  to  speak,  but  the  convulsive  emotions  of  his 
bosom  effectually  baffled  utterance ;  and,  with  dilated  eyes 
and  laboring  breast,  he  strode  the  floor,  utterly  incapdUe 
of  self-control.     Covington  lingered. 

'^  Tou  will  repent  this,  Colonel  Sharpe.  You  will  recall 
me  when  too  late.  Suffer  me  to  see  you  this  afternoon  for 
your  answer." 

The  other  advanced  to  him,  then  turned  away;  once 
more  approached,  and  again  receded.  A  terrible  strifb 
was  at  work  within  him ;  but,  when  he  did  find  words,  they 
expressed  no  bolder  determination  than  before.  CovingtoD 
regarded  him  with  equal  pity  and  contempt,  as  he  turned 
away  evidently  dissatisfied  and  disappointed. 

He  was  scarcely  gone  when  the  miserable  man  found 
words : — 

^'  God  of  heaven,  that  I  should  feel  thus ! — that  I  should 
be  80  unmanned !  Why  is  this  ?  why  is  the  strength  de- 
nied me  —the  courage — which  never  failed  before  ?  It  is 
not  too  late.  He  has  scarcely  left  the  step !  I  will  recaU 
him.  He  shall  have  another  answer !'' — and,  with  this  late 
resolution,  he  darted  to  the  entrance  and  laid  his  hand  upon 
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the  knob  of  the  door ;  bat  the  momentary  impulse  had  al- 
ready departed.  He  left  it  miopened.  He  recoiled  from 
the  entrance,  and,  striking  his  hands  against  his  forehead, 
groaned  in  all  the  novel  and  unendurable  bitterness  of  this 
imwonted  humiliation. 

^^And  this  is  the  man — Cawdor,  Olamis,  all! — king 
hereafter,  too,  as  Mr.  Barnabas  promised — echoing,  of 
course,  the  language  of  that  great  political  machinist,  Mr. 
Clay.    Ha!  ha!  ha!^ 

Did  some  devil  growl  this  commentary  in  the  ears  of  the 
miserable  man  ?  He  heard  it,  and  shuddered  from  head 
to  foot. 
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CHAPTER  XXXII. 

PROGBEBB  OP  PABSIOH^. 

liRT  nobody  imagine  that  a  sense  of  shame  impliss  i**' 
morse  or  repwtance.  Nay,  let  them  not  be  sore  that  it 
implies  anything  like  forbearance  in  the  progress  of  offonoe. 
It  was  not  so  with  our  attorney-general.  The  moment  be 
recovered,  in  any  fair  degree,  his  composure,  he  despatded 
a  messenger  for  his  friend  Barnabas.  He,  good  feUov, 
came  at  ike  first  summons.  We  will  not  say  Uiat  hia  foot- 
steps were  not  absolutely  quickened  by  the  reoo.ioctioQ 
that  it  was  just  then  the  dinner-hour ;  and,  possibly,  soae 
faucy  took  possessiou  of  his  mind,  leading  him  to  the  strange 
but  pleasant  notion  that  Sharpe  had  suddenly  stumbled 
upon  some  bonne  botiche  in  the  marketplace,  of  particuhur 
excellence,  of  which  he  was  very  anxious  tiiat  his  friend 
should  partake.  The  supper,  be  it  remarked,  was  no  less 
an  obligation  still !  Gonceptive  Mr.  Barnabas !  Certainly, 
he  had  some  such  idea.  The  boime  bauche  quickened  iuB 
movements.  He  cai  le  seasonably.  The  dinner  was  not 
consumed;  perhap;;  not  quite  ready:  but,  for  the  bamu 
bouche — alas  I    Sic  transit  gloria  mimdi  I 

Such  is  the  inscription,  at  least,  upon  this  <me  pleastoi 
hope  of  our  amiable  philosopher.  There  was  a  morsel  tixr 
his  digestion,  or  rather  for  that  of  his  friendly  entertainer; 
but,  unhappily,  it  wrj  one  that  neither  was  well  prepared 
to  swallow.  Mr.  Barnabas  was  struck  dumb  by  the  intelii* 
gence  which  he  heard.    He  was  not  surprised  that  Beau- 
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champe  had  Mot  a  ckalleDge :  his  surpriM,  amonotiiig  tc 
utter  consterDalioB^  was  that  kia  firiand  should  haye  rafiiaed 
it.  He  was  so  accustomed  to  the  usaal  bold  oarriage  <A' 
CMonel  Sharpe — kmew  so  wall  his  ordinaiy  promptness — 
nay,  had  seen  his  leadinees  oa  forma*  ooeaeions  to  do  bat- 
tle, right  or  wr(»g,  with  word  or  weapon — that  he  was 
taken  all  abaok  with  wonder  at  a  change  ao  sudden  and 
onexpeeted.  Besides,  it  nuist  be  reeoUeoted  that  Mr.  Bar- 
nabas was  brought  up  in  that  school  of  an  earlier  period, 
throughout  the  whole  range  of  southern  and  western  ooaBr 
try,  which  rendered  it  the  point  of  honor  to  yield  redress 
at  the  first  snmmfms,  and  in  whaterer  form  the  sumHsoner 
pleased  to  require.  Tkat  sehoc^  was  still  one  of  authority, 
not  merely  wiHh  Mr.  Baraabas,  but  with  the  country ;  and 
the  loss  of  caste  was  one  of  those  terrible  sodal  consa> 
quences  of  any  rejection  of  this  authority  which  he  had  nd 
the  eowrags  to  consider  without  absotnte  horror.  When 
he  did  speak,  the  friends  had  changed  planes.  They  no 
loiter  stood  in  the  old  rdation  to  each  other.  Instead  oi 
CioloQel  Shale's  being  the  superior  will,  while  that  of 
Barnabas  was  submission,  the  latter  grew  suddenly  strengp, 
almost  commanding. 

^  But,  Sharpe,  yx)u  mugt  meet  him.  By  Jupitm*,  it  won't 
do !  Tou're  disgraced  for  ever,  if  you  don't.  You  oanH 
escape.    You  must  fij^  him.'' 

^I  can  not,  Barnabas!  I  was  never  so  unnerTod  in  my 
life  before.  I  ean  not  m^et  him.  I  can  not  Bft  wieapon 
sigaanst  tiie  basbaad  of  Margaret  Cooper." 

^'  Be  it  so ;  but,  at  all  eTents,  receive  his  fire." 

^  Even  for  this  I  am  unprepared.  I  tell  yen,  Barnabas, 
I  never  felt  so  like  a  cur  in  all  my  life.  I  never  knew  till 
now  what  it  was  to  fear." 

*^  Shake  it  off;  if s  <mly  a  pasmng  feeling.  Whmk  jroa're 
op,  and  feusng  him,  you  will  cease  to  feel  so." 

The  other  sho<^  his  head  with  an  expression  of  utter 
deepair  and  seU^ibandonBent  ,  g,,,,  by  GooqIc 
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*^  By  Ood,  I  know  better  I"  esdraned  BMiabas  wwrmly ; 
^  IVe  seen  yon  on  the  groiMid — Fto  Boea  yon  fight  There 
irui  tkat  chap  GalvMi— " 

^  Bsmabas,  it  is  in  vain  that  yoa  expostulate.  I  have 
ftHight — have  beeo  in  fireqoent  etriba  with  men^  and  brave 
men  too — bnt  never  knew  audi  fedings  as  <q>preB8  me  now, 
and  have  oppresaed  me  ever  nnoe  I  had  tiiis  message.  Do 
not  soppoee  me  insensible  to  the  shame.  It  bone  in  mj 
brain  with  agony ;  it  rives  my  bosom  with  a  choking  aad 
eontinul  spasm.  A  hundred  timas,  nooe  Oovmgton  has 
been  gone,  have  I  started  up  with  the  view  to  sendii^  him 
a  meesage,  declaring  myself  ready  to  meet  his  friend ;  bat 
as  often  has  this  corsed  fading  ooaiM  upon  me,  paralymag 
the  momentary  oonrage,  and  d^xivfng  me  of  all  power  of 
•etkm.  I  fed  that  I  can  not  meet  Beaockampe — I  feel 
tbat  I  dare  not" 

<<  Great  Ood !  what  are  we  to  do  !  Think,  my  dear  fel- 
low, what  is  doe  to  yomr  station — to  your  position  in  tke 
party  I  Remember,  yon  are  just  now  made  attoraey-gett- 
eral :  yon  are  the  obaerved  of  all  observers,  fiverytiiiiig 
depends  upon  what  exhibition  yoa  make  now.  Get  over 
thk  difficulty — man  yourself  for  this  meding — and  the 
rest  is  easy.  Another  year  puts  you  at  the  very  head  of 
ibe  party.'' 

*'  I  have  thought  of  all  these  fluaf;B,  Barnabas ;  and  one 
poor  month  ago,  had  an  angel  of  heaven  oome  and  assured 
me  tkat  ihey  would  have  failed  to  provoke  me  to  the  en- 
counter with  any  foe,  however  terrible,  I  should  have  flouted 
the  idle  tidings.    Now,  I  can  not" 

'<  You  most !  What  will  Aey  say  at  the  club  ?  You'll 
be  expelled,  Sharpe— tlimk  of  thati  You'U  be  cut  Iqr 
every  member.  Oovington  will  post  you.  Nay,  ten  to  one 
but  Beaachampe  will  undertake  to  horsewhip  you." 

^<  I  trust  I  shall  find  courage  to  faoe  him  then,  Banmbas, 
though  I  eonld  not  now.  Look  you,  Barnabas — something 
can  be  done  in  another  way.    Beaa^ampe  can  be  acted  on." 
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"  How — how  can  that  be  done  ?" 

"  Two  or  tiiree  jadicioas  fellows  can  manage  it  It  li 
only  to  show  him  that  any  proeecation  of  this  affair  neces* 
sarily  leads  to  the  public  disgrace  of  his  wife.  It  is  easy 
to  show  him  tiiat,  though  he  may  succeed  in  dishonoring 
me,  the  very  act  tiiat  does  it  is  a  public  advertisement  of 
her  shame/' 

'<  So  it  is,"  said  the  other. 

^^  Something  more,  Barnabas.  It  might  be  intimated  to 
CoTington  that,  as  Margaret  Cooper  had  a  child — " 

"Did  she,  indeed?" 

^^So  I  ascertained  by  accident.  Ske  had  on  bd^ra 
leaving  Charlemont.'* 

**  Indeed!— well  r 

^  Well — it  might  have  the  effect  of  making  him  qidel  'V' 
show  him  that  this  child  was — ** 

Tbe  rest  of  the  sentence  was  whispered  in  the  ears  of  his 
ocNnpanion. 

^  The  d— 1  it  was  I''  exclaimed  the  other.  ^  But  is  ibat 
eertain,  Sharpe  ? — for,  if  so,  it  acquits  you  altogetiier.  The 
color  alone  would  be  conclusive." 

**  Certainly  it  would.  Now,  some  hint  of  this  kind  to 
Covington,  or  to  Beauchampe  himself—'' 

^  By  Jupiter,  I  shouldn't  like  to  be  the  man  to  tell  him, 
however !    He's  such  a  bulldog  P' 

*^  Through  his  fiirad,  then.  It  might  be  done,  Barna- 
bas ;  and  it  can't  be  doubted  that  the  dread  of  such  a  report 
would  effectually  discourage  him  from  imy  prosecution  of 
ftis  business." 

<*So  it  might— so  it  would;  but—" 

<*  Barnabas,  you  must  get  it  done.'' 

"  Bnt^  my  dear  colonel — " 

<<Tou  must  save  me,  Barnabas — relieve  me  of  this  diffi* 
eolty.  You  know  my  power — my  political  power — you 
see  my  strength.    I  can  serve  you — you  can  not  doubt  my 
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willinguess  to  serre  70a';  but  if  this  power  is  loii — if  ^ 
am  disgraced  by  this  fellow — we  are  all  lost.'' 

**  Truw^-very  true.  It  most  be  done.  I  will  see  to  ii 
Make  yourself  easy.  I  will  set  about  it  as  sooa  as  dinner's 
over." 

Here  the  politic  Mr.  Barnabas  locked  round  with  an 
anxious  questioning  of  the  eye,  which  Colonel  Sharpe  un- 
derstood. 

'^  Ah  1  dinner — I  had  not  thought  of  that,  but  it  must  be 
leady.    Of  course^  you  will  stay  and  dine  with  me." 

*^  Wliy,  yes — though  I  have  some  funous  mutton-chops 
awaiting  me  at  home." 

<<  Mine  are  doubtlessly  as  good." 

We  shall  leaye  the  friends  to  their  pottage,  without  any 
u  ^eoessary  inquiry  into  the  degree  of  appetite  which  they 
severally  brought  to  its  discussicHi.  It  may  not  be  imper- 
tinent, however,  to  intimate,  as  a  mere  probability,  tfiat 
Mr.  Barnabas,  in  the  discussion  of  the  affair,  was  the  most 
able  analyst  of  the  two.  The  digestion  of  Oolonel  Sharpe 
was,  at  this  period,  none  of  the  best  We  have  said  as 
much  before. 

For  that  matter,  neither  was  Beauchampe's.  The  return 
of  GoTington,  with  the  whoUy  inexpected  refhsal  of  Golcmd 
Sharps  to  meet  and  give  him  recess,  utterly  confounded 
him.  Of  course,  he  had  the  usual  remedies.  There  was 
the  poster — which  may  be  termed  a  modem  letter  of  credit 
— a  sort  of  certificate  of  character,  in  one  sense — carrying 
with  it  some  such  moral  odor  as,  in  the  physical  world,  is 
communicated  by  the  whizzing  of  a  pullet's  egg,  addled  in 
June,  directed  at  the  lantern  visage  of  a  long  man,  honored 
with  a  high  place  in  the  public  eye,  though  scarcely  at  ease 
(because  of  his  modesty),  in  the  precious  oircum&reiioe  of 
the  pillory. 

Beauchampe's  friend  was  bound  to  post  Colonel  Sharpe. 
Beauchampe  himself  had  the  privilege  of  obliterating  his 
shame,  by  making  certain  canceltt  (m,JJ^  back  of  the 
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vrong-doer,  with  the  sidn  of  a  larger  but  less  req[)eetable 
animal. 

But  were  these  remedies  to  satisfy  Beaochampe  T  The ' 
ccMvskin  might  draw  blood  from  the  baok  of  his  enemy ;  but 
was  that  the  blood  which  he  had  sworn  to  draw  ?  His  oath  I 
his  oath  1  that  was  the  diffievlty !  The  refnsal  of  Colonel 
Sharpe  to  meet  him  in  personal  combat  left  his  oath  nnob- 
literated — uncompMed  with.  The  young  man  was  bewil- 
dered by  his  rage  and  disappointment.  This  was  an  unan- 
ticipated dilemma. 

"  What  is  to  be  done,  Covington?** 

^  Post  him,  at  the  courthouse,  jail,  and  every  hotel  in 
town.'* 

"  Post  him— and  what's  the  good  of  that?" 

"  You  disgrace  him  for  ever !" 

"  That  will  not  answer — tiiat  is  notUng !" 

^*  Ton  (»n  go  further.    Horsewhip  him — cowskin  him- 
cut  his  back  to  ribands,  whenever  you  meet  him  in  the  open 
thoroughfare !" 

^<  Did  you  tell  him  that  I  would  do  so  ?" 

"Idid!" 

«<  It  did  not  move  him  ?     What  said  he  then  ?" 

*'  Still  the  same  I  He  would  not  fight  you — could  not 
lift  weapon  against  your  life." 

'^The  villain! — the  black-hearted,  base,  miserable  vil- 
lain ?     Covington,  you  will  go  with,  me  ?" 

^<  Surely !  Tou  mean  to  post  him,  or  cowhide  him — or 
both?" 

^^  No,  no !  That* 8  not  what  I  mean.  I  must  have  his 
Wood— his  lifer 

'^  That's  quite  another  matter,  Beauchampe.  I  do  not 
see  that  you  can  do  more  than  I  have  told  you.  He  is  a 
coward:  you  must  proclaim  him  as  such.  Your  poster 
does  that.  Ho  is  a  villain  —  has  wronged  you.  You  will 
pauish  him  for  tho  wrong.  Your  horsewhip  does  that! 
Yon  can  do  no  more,  Beauchampe."         Digitized  by  Google 
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^'  Aj,  but  I  most,  CoTingtcm.  Your  poster  is  nothing, 
and  the  whip  is  nothing.  I  am  sworn  to  take  his  life  or 
lose  my  own !" 

^  I  oan  do  no  more  than  I  have  UM  yoo.  I  will  bsek 
yoa  to  this  extent — no  farther/' 

^<  I  can  foroe  him  to  fight  me/'  said  Beandumipe. 

"  In  what  way  ?" 

a  By  assaulting  him  with  my  weapon,  after  ofiering  him 
another." 

"  How,  if  he  refiises  to  receive  it  ?" 

<<  He  can  not — surely — he  will  not  refuse." 

^  He  will !  I  tell  you,  he  will  refUse.  The  man  ib  ut- 
terly frightened.  1  never  witnessed  such  unequivocal  sigis 
of  cowardice  in  any  man." 

'^  Then  is  he  wonderfully  changed.'' 

A  servant  entered  at  this  moment,  and  handed  Beau 
champe  a  letter.  It  was  from  his  wife.  Its  oontents  were 
brief: — 

....  ^^  I  do  not  hear  from  you,  Beauchampe — I  do  not 
see  you.  You  were  to  have  returned  yesterday.  Come 
to  me.  Let  me  see  you  once  more.  I  tremble  for  your 
safety."  .... 

The  traces  of  an  agony  which  the  words  did  not  express 
were  clearly  shown  in  the  irregular,  sharp  lines  of  the 
epistle. 

^'  I  will  go  to  her  at  once.  I  will  meet  you  to-morrow, 
Covington,  when  we  will  discuss  this  matter  further." 

^  The  sooner  you  take  the  steps  I  propose,  the  better," 
said  Covington.  ^'  The  delay  of  a  day  to  post  him,  is, 
perhaps,  nothing;  but  you  must  not  permit  the  lapse  of 
more." 

^  I  shall  not  post  him,  Covington.  That  would  seem  to 
mock  my  vengeance,  and  to  preclude  it.  No,  no !  posting 
will  not  do.  The  scourging  may ;  b-iit  even  that  does  not 
satisfy  me  now.    To-iiorrow~we  shall  meet  to-morrow.** 
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Let  OS  go  with  the  hoBbaad  and  rejoin  Mrs.  Beanchampe. 
A  week  had  wrought  great  changes  in  her  appearance* 
Her  eyes  have  sunken,  and  the  glazed  intensity  of  their 
stare  is  almost  that  of  madiMss.  HerToiceisdow — snbdned 
almost  to  a  whispw. 

^<  It  is  not  done !"  she  said,  her  lip  tooching  his  ear — 
her  hands  clasping  his  conTulsrvelj. 

<^  No !  the  miserable  wretch  reftises  to  fight  with  me.*' 
She  recoiled  as  she  exclaimed — 

^^  And  did  you  expect  that  he  would  fight  you  T  Did  joa 
look  for  manhood  or  manly  oourage  at  his  hands  ?" 

^'  Ay,  but  be^  ihatt  meet  me !"  excfaumed  Beauchampe, 
who  perceived,  in  this  short  sentence,  the  true  character  of 
the  duty  which  lay  before  him.  ^^  I  will  find  him,  at  least, 
and  you  shall  be  avenged  I  He  shall  not  escape  me  longer 
His  Uood  or  mine.'' 

^^  Stay !  go  not,  Beauchampe  I  Risk  nothing.  Let  me 
be  the  victim  still.  Your  life  is  precious  to  me — BU>re 
precious  than  my  own  name.  Why  should  you  forfeit  sta- 
tion, pride,  peace,  safety — everything  for  me  ?  Leave  me,, 
dear  Beauchampe — leave  me  to  my  shame — leave  me  to 
despair !" 

**  Never !  never !  You  are  my  life.  Losing  you  I  lose 
more  than  life — all  that  can  make  it  precious !  I  will  not 
lose  you.    Whatever  happens,  you  are  mine  to  the  last." 

^*  To  the  last,  Beauchampe — thine — only  thine — to  the 
last— the  last— the  last !'' 

She  sunk  into  his  arms.  He  pressed  his  lips  upon  hers, 
and  drawing  the  dirk  from  his  bosom,  he  elevated  it  above 
her  head,  while  he  mentally  renewed  his  oath  of  retribution. 
This  done,  he  released  her  from  his  grasp,  placed  her  in  a 
seat,  and,  once  more,  pressing  his  lips  to  hers,  he  darted 
from  the  dwelling.  In  a  few  seconds  more  the  sound  of  his 
horse's  feet  were  heard,  and  she  started  from  her  seat,  and 
firoin  the  stupor  which  seemed  to  possess  her  faculties.  She 
harried  to  the  window.     He  had  disappearedf.'^^y^^^S^^ 
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*'  He  is  gODO !"  she  exolaimed^  pressing  her  hand  npim 
her  finrdiead,  ^^  He  is  gone !  gone  for  what  7  Ha!  I  have 
sent  him.  I  have  sent  him  on  this  bloody  work.  Oh! 
aurely  it  is  madness  that  moTee  me  thos !  It  must  be  mad- 
ness. Why  should  he  murder  Alfred  Stevens  ?  What  good 
wiU  oome  of  it  7  What  saftty  7  What—  But  why  should 
he  not  7  Are  we  never  to  be  free  7  Is  he  to  thrust  him- 
self into  our  homes  for  ever — to  baffle  our  hopes — destroy 
our  peace — point  his  exulting  finger  to  the  hUls  of  Oharle- 
mont,  and  cry  aloud,  ^  Remember — there'  7  No !  better  he 
should  die,  and  we  should  all  die!  Strike  him,  Beau- 
champe !  Strike  and  fear  nothing !  Strike  deep !  Strike 
to  ihe  very  heart — strike !  strike !  strike !'' 

Why  should  we  look  longer  on  this  mournful  spectacle. 
Tet  the  world  will  not  willingly  account  this  madness.  It 
matters  not  greatly  by  what  name  you  call  a  passion  which 
has  broken  bounds,  and  disdains  the  right  angles  of  con 
vention.    Let  us  leave  the  wife  for  the  husband. 
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'    CHAPTER  XXXIH. 

THE  AVEHUEU. 

Was  Beanchampe  any  more  sane  —we  should  phrase  it 
otherwise — was  he  any  less  mad  than  his  wife  ? 

Perhaps  he  was  mgre  so.  The  simple  inquiry  which 
Mrs.  Beauchampe  had  made,  when  he  told  her  that  Shaq>e 
refused  to  fight  him,  had  opened  his  eyes  to  all  the  terrible 
responsibility  to  which  his  unhappy  oaUi  had  subjected  him. 
When  he  had-  pledged  himself  to  take  the  life  of  her  be- 
trayer, he  had  naturally  concluded  that  this  pledge  implied 
nothing  more  than  the  resolution  to  meet  with  his  enemy  in 
the  duel.  That  a  Kentucky  genUeman  should  shrink  from 
such  an  issue  did  not  for  a  moment  enter  his  thoughts ;  and 
it  is  not  improbable  but  that,  if  he  could  have  coiyecturod 
this  possibility,  he  had  not  so  readily  yielded  to  the  condi- 
tion which  she  had  coupled  with  hei*  consent  to  be  his  wife. 

But,  after  this,  when  in  his  own  house,  and  under  the 
garb  of  friendship.  Colonel  Sharpe  labored  to  repeat  his 
crime,  still  less  could  he  have  beUeved  it  possible  that  the 
criminal  would  refuse  the  only  mode  of  atonement,  which, 
aecording  to  the  practices  of  that  society  to  whidi  they 
both  were  accu8t(»ied,  was  left  within  his  power  to  make. 
Had  he  apprehended  this,  he  would  have  chosen  the  most 
direct  mode  of  vengeance  —  such  as  the  social  sense. every- 
wbere  would  have  justified — and  put  the  offender  to  death 
upon  the  v^ry  hearth  which  he  had  striven  to  dishonor. 
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That  he  had  not  done  so,  was  now  his  topic  of  self-reproadi. 
An  idea,  whether  true  or  false,  of  what  was  dae  to  a  guest, 
had  compelled  him  to  forbear,  and  to  send  the  criminal 
forth,  with  every  opportunity  to  prepare  himself  for  the 
penalties  which  his  offences  had  incurred. 

Still,  up  to  this  moment,  he  had  not  contemplated  the 
necessity  of  lifting  his  weapon  except  on  equal  terms,  with 
the  enemy  whose  life  he  sought.  In  fair  fight  he  had  no 
hesitation  at  this ;  but,  as  a  murderer,  to  strike  the  unde- 
fended bosom  —  however  criminal ;  however  deserving  of 
death — was  a  view  of  the  case  equally  unexpected  and 
painful.  It  was  one  for  which  his  previous  reflections  had 
not  prepared  him ;  and,  the  excitement  under  which  he 
labored  in  consequence,  was  one,  that,  if  it  did  not  madden 
him  deprived  him  at  least  of  aU  wholesome  powers  of  re- 
flection. 

While  he  rode  to  Frankfort,  he  went  as  one  in  a  cloud. 
He  saw  nothing  to  the  right  or  the  left.  The  farmer,  his 
neighbor,  spoke  to  him,  but  he  only  turned  as  if  impatient 
at  some  interruption,  but,  without  answering,  put  spun 
again  to  the  flanks  of  his  horse,  and  darted  off  witii  a  wilder 
speed  than  ever.  An  instinct,  rather  than  a  purpose,  when 
he  reached  Frankfort,  carried  him  to  the  lodgings  of  Us 
fnend  Covington. 

^  And  what  do  you  mean  to  do  ?"  demanded  the  latter. 

**  Kill  him — there  is  nothing  else  to  be  done !" 

<'  My  dear  Beauchampe — you  must  not  think  of  such  a 
thing." 

^'  Ay,  but  I  must :  why  should  I  not  T  Tell  me  thai 
Shall  such  a  monster  live  ?" 

"  There  are  good  reasons  why  you  should  not  kill  him. 
If  you  do,  unless  in  very  fair  fi^t,  you  will  not  only  be 
tried,  but  found  guilty  of  the  murder.** 

"I  know  not  that.     His  crime — " 

*^  Deserves  death  and  should  have  found  it  at  the  time ! 
Had  you  put  him  to  death  when  he  was  in  your  house,  and 
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made  the  true  cause  known,  ;lie  juiy  mast  have  justified 
70a ;  but  you  allowed  the  moment  of  provocation  to  paea/' 

^  Such  a  moment  can  not  pass." 

'^  Ay,  but  it  can  and  does !  Time,  they  say,  cools  the 
blood  r 

'^  Nonsense !  When  CTery  additional  moment  of  thought 
adds  to  the  fever." 

*^They  reason  otherwise.  Nay,  more — just  now  that 
feeling  of  party  runs  too  high.  Already,  they  have  trumr 
peted  it  about  that  Calvert  sought  to  kill  Sharpe  on  the 
score  of  his  attachment  to  Desha.  They  made  the  grounds 
of  that  affidr  political,  when,  it  seems  to  have  been  purely 
your  own ;  and  if  you  should  attempt  and  succeed  in  such 
a  thing,  he  would  be  considered  a  martyr  to  the  party,  and 
you  would  inevitably  become  its  victim." 

^^  Covington,  do  you  think  that  I  am  discouraged  by  this  T 
Do  you  suppose  I  fear  death  ?  No  I  If  the  gallows  were 
already  raised — if  the  executioner  stood  by — if  I  saw  the 
felon-cart,  and  the  gloating  throng  around,  gathered  to  be- 
hold  my  agonies,  I  would  still  strike,  strike  fatally,  and 
without  fear !" 

**I  know  you  brave,  Beaucbampe;  but  such  a  death 
might  well  appal  the  bravest  man !" 

*^  It  does  not  appal  me.  Understand  me,  Covington,  I 
mutt  slay  this  man !" 

^*  J  can  not  understand  you,  Beauchampe.  As  your  friend 
I  will  not.  I  counsel  you  against  the  deed.  I  couns  J  you 
purely  with  regard  to  your  own  safety." 

^*  As  a  friend,  would  you  have  me  live  dishonored  ?" 

^^  No !  I  have  already  counselled  you  how  to  ti*ansfer  the 
.  iahrnor  firom  your  shoulders  to  his.    Denounce  him  for  his 
,  crime — disgrace  him  by  the  scourge !" 

"  No !  no !  Covington — this  is  no  redress — no  remedy. 
His  blood  only  can  wipe  oat  thai  shame." 

^  I  will  have  nothing  to  do  \nih  it,  Beauchampe." 
Will  you  desert  me  ?"  d  giti,ed  by  Google 
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^*  Not  if  you  adopt  the  osoal  mode.  Take  yoar  horn* 
whip,  arm  yourself ;  give  Sharpe  notice  to  prepare ;  audit 
is  not  impossible,  then,  that  he  will  be  armed,  and  the  ren- 
contre may  be  as  fatal  as  you  could  desire  it.  I  am  ready 
for  you  to  this  extent." 

^  Bo  it  so,  then !  Believe  me,  Oorington,  I  would  rather 
a  thousand  times  risk  my  own  life  than  be  compelled  to 
take  his  without  resistance.  But  understand  one  ttiing. 
He  or  I  must  perish !     We  can  not  both  survive." 

^^  I  will  strive  to  bring  it  about,"  said  the  other ;  and, 
urged  by  the  impatience  of  Beauchampe,  he  proceeded,  a 
second  time,  to  give  Oolonel  Sharpe  the  necessary  no> 
tico. 

But  Sharpe  was  not  to  be  found.  He  was  denied  at  hii 
own  dwelling  as  in  town ;  and  Covington  took  the  way  to 
the  house  of  his  arch-vassal  Mr.  Barnabas.  The  latter 
gentleman  confirmed  the  intelligence.  He  stated,  not  onlj 
that  Sharpe  had  left  town,  but  had  proceeded  to  Bowling- 
Green. 

Covington  did  not  conceal  his  object.  Knowing  the  chai^ 
acter  of  Barnabas,  and  his  relation  to  Sharpe,  he  addressed 
himself  to  the  fears  of  both. 

^<  Mr.  Barnabas,  it  will  be  utterly  impossible  for  Cdooel 
Sharpe  to  avoid  this  affair.  Beauchampe  will  force  it  upon 
him.  He  will  degrade  him  daily  in  the  streets  of  Frank- 
fort :  he  will  brand  him  with  the  whip  in  the  sight  of  the 
people.  You  know  the  effect  of  this  upon  a  man's  cnarao- 
ter  and  position." 

'^  Certainly,  sir ;  but,  Mr.  Covington,  Mr.  Beauchampe 
will  do  so  at  his  peril." 

^'To  bo  sure — he  knows  that;  but,  with  such  wrongs* 
as  Mr.  Beauchampe  has  had  to  sustain,  he  knows  no  peril 
Ho  will  certainly  do  what  I  tell  you." 

"  But,  Mr.  Covington — my  d<5ar  sir — can  not  lliis  be 
avoided  ?  Is  there  no  other  remedy  ?  Will  no  apciogy  — 
no  atonement  of  Colonel  Sharpe — suppose  a  written  apot 
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'  ogy — moBt  humble  and  penitent— to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bean- 
champe — '* 

"  Impossible !  How  could  you  think  that  such  an  apol- 
ogy could  atone  for  such  an  offence? — first,  the  seduc- 
tion of  this  lady,  while  yet  unmarried;  and,  next,  the 
abominable  renewal  of  the  attempt  when  she  had  become  a 
wifcr 

^  Bat  nobody  believes  this,  Mr.  Covington.  It  is  gen- 
erally understood  that  the  first  offence  is  the  only  one  to 
be  laid  at  Sharpens  door,  and  this  is  to  be  urged  only 
on  political  grounds.  Beauchampe  supported  Tompkins 
against  Desha,  and  the  friends  of  Tompkins  revive  this 
stale  offence  only  to  discredit  Sharpe  as  the  friend  of  the 
former." 

^^  Mr.  Barnabas,  you  know  better.  You  know  that  Beau- 
champe was  the  friend  of  Sharpe,  and  spoke  against  Gal- 
vert  in  his  defence.  We  also  know,  as  well  as  yon,  that 
Calvert  and  Sharpe  fought  on  account  of  this  very  lady ; 
though  Desha's  friends  have  contrived  to  make  it  appear 
that  the  combat  had  a  political  origin.'' 

"  Well,  Mr.  Covington,  my  knowledge  is  one  thing — 
that  of  the  people  another.  I  can  only  tell  you  that  it  is 
very  generally  believed  that  the  true  cause  of  the  affair  is 
political." 

^^  And  how  has  this  general  knowledge  been  obtained, 
Mr.  Barnabas  V*  remarked  Covington  rather  sternly.  '^  As 
the  friend  of  Beauchampe,  and  the  only  one  to  whom  he  has 
confided  his  feelings  and  wishes,  I  can  answer  for  it  that 
no  publicity  has  been  given  to  this  affair  by  us." 

**I  don't  know,"  said  Barnabas,  hurriedly,  "how  the 
report  has  got  abroad.  I  only  know  that  it  is  very  gen- 
eral." 

Mr.  Covington  rose  to  depart. 

^^  Let  me,  before  leaving  yon,  Mr.  Barnabas,  advise  you, 
as  one  of  the  nearest  friends  of  Colonel  Sharpe,  what  he  is 
to  expect.     Mr.  Beauchampe  will  take  the  road  of  him,  and 
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will  hormwhip  him  through  the  streets  of  Frsnkfort  on  th 
first  occasion — naj^on  every  occasion — till  he  is  jMtjpared 
to  fight  him.    I  am  free  to  add,  for  the  benefit  of  any  of 
Colonel  Sharpens  friends,  that  I  will  accompany  him  when 
ever  he  proposes  to  make  this  attempt" 

And,  with  this  knightly  intimation,  Mr.  C!ovington  tooK 
his  departure. 

Whien  Beauchampe  heard  that  Sharpe  had  left  town,  sill 
gone  to  Bowliog-Green,  he  immediately  jumped  on  his  hors 
and  went  olSf  in  the  same  directicMi. 

That  very  afternoon,  Mr.  Barnabas  sat  with  his  fnend 
Cdonel  Sharpe  over  a  bottle,  and  at  the  town-house  of  the 
latter !  It  had  been  a  falsehood  by  which  Beauchampe  waa 
sent  on  a  wild-goose  chase  into  the  country.  The  object 
was  to  gain  time,  so  as  to  enable  the  friends  of  both  par- 
ties, or  rather  the  friends  of  tiie  criminal,  who  were  mem- 
bers of  the  club,  to  interpose  and  effect  an  arrangement  of 
the  affair,  if  such  a  thing  were  possible ;  and,  in  the  natural 
gratification  which  Sharpe  felt  that  the  danger  was  parried, 
though  for  a  moment  only,  the  spirits  of  the  criminal  rose 
into  vivaeity.  The  two  made  themselves  merry  with  the 
unfruitful  journey  which  the  avenger  was  making ;  not  cou- 
sidering  the  effect  of  such  manoeuvring  upon  a  temper  so 
excitable,  nor  allowing  for  the  accumulation  of  those  pas- 
sions which,  as  they  can  not  sleep,  and  can  not  be  subdued, 
necessarily  beoome  more  powerful  in  proportion  to  the  de- 
lay in  their  utterance,  and  the  restraints  to  which  they  u^ 
sulfjeoled. 

Of  course,  Mr.  Barnabas  made  a  full  report  to  his  priii 
cipal  of  all  that  Covington  had  told  him.  There  was  little 
in  this  report  to  please  the  offender ;  but  there  wei^  other 
tidings  which  were  more  gratifying.  The  members  of  the 
club  were  busy  to  prevent  the  meeting.  Mr.  Barnabas  bid 
already  sent  a  judicious  and  veteran  politician  to  see  Cov- 
ington ;  and,  having  a  great  faith  himself  in  the  powers  of 
the  persons  he  had  employed  to  bring  the  matter  to  a 
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peaceable  adjostoieQt,  he  had  iufosad  a  certain  portion  of 
his  own  faith  into  the  breast  of  his  saperior. 

And  the  bowl  went  found  merrilj ;  and  Ae  hearts  of  the 
twain  were  lifted  up,  for,  in  their  political  transactions, 
there  was  mnoh  diat  had  taken  place  of  a  character  to  give 
boib  of  them  positive  gratification.  And  to  the  CTening 
passed  until  abovt  eight  o'clock,  when  Mr.  Barnabas  snd 
deiily  recollected  that  he  had  made  an  appointment  with 
some  gentleman  which  required  his  immediate  departure. 
Sharpe  was  unwilliog  to  lose  him,  and  his  spirits  sank  with 
the  departure  of  his  friend ;  nor  were  they  much  enlivened 
by  the  enti-ance  of  a  lady,  in  whose  meek,  sad  countenance 
might  be  i*ead  the  liiBtory  of  an  unloved,  neglected,  but  un- 
complaining wife.'  He  did  not  look  up  at  her  approach. 
She  placed  herself  in  the  seat  which  Mr.  Barnabas  had  left. 

^  You  look  unwell,  Warham.  You  seem  to  have  been 
troubled,  my  husband,"  she  remarked  with  sonie  hesitation, 
and  in  a  faint  voice.     '^  Is  anything  the  matter  ?" 

^<  Nothing  which  you  can  help,  Mrs.  Sharpe,"  he  replied 
in  cold  and  repelling  accents,  crossing  his  legs,  and  half 
wheeling  his  chair  about  so  as  to  turn  his  back  upon  hen 
She  was  silenced,  and  looked  at  him  with  an  eye  full  of  a  sad 
reproach  and  a  lasting  disappointment.  No  further  words 
passed  between  them,  and  a  few  moments  only  elapsed 
when  a  rap  was  heard  at  the  outer  entrance. 

^^  Leave  the  room,"  he  said ;  ^^  I  suppose  it  is  Barnabas 
returned.  I  have  private  business  with  him*  You  had 
Vetter  go  to  bed." 

She  rose  meekly,  and  did  as  she  was  commanded.  He 
also  rose,  and  went  to  the  door. 

"  Who's  that — Barnabas  ?"  he  demanded,  while  opening 
the  door. 

He  w;.*  answered  indistinctly ;  but  he  fancied  that  the 
^ords  wore  in  the  affirmative,  and  the  visiter  darted  in  the 
noment  the  door  was  o|>ened.  The  pa«sage-way  being 
dark,  he  could  not  distinguish  the  person  of  the^ranaer. 
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except  to  discoTer  that  it  waB  not  the  man  whom  ho  ex 
pected.  But  this  discovery  was  made  almost  in  tiie  voir 
instant  when  the  intruder  entered,  atid  wiUi  it  came  certun 
apprehensions  of  danger,  which,  however  vague,  yet  startfod 
and  distressed  him.  Under  their  influence  he  receded  from 
the  entrance,  moving  backward  with  his  face  to  the  stran- 
ger, till  he  re-entered  the  sitting-apartment.  The  momeiit 
that  the  light  fell  upon  the  face  of  the  visiter,  his  knees 
knocked  against  one  another.    It  was  Beauchampe. 

''  Beauchampe !"  he  involuntarily  exclaimed,  with  a  hol- 
low voice,  while  his  dilated  eyes  regarded  the  fierce,  wQd 
aspect  of  the  visiter. 

^^  Ay,  Beauchampe !"  were  the  echoed  tones  of  the  other 
— tones  almost  stifled  in  the  deep  intensity  of  mood  with 
which  they  were  spoken — tones  low,  but  deep,  like  those 
of  some  dull  convent-bell,  echoing  at  midnight  along  the 
gray  rocks  and  heights  of  some  half-deserted  land!  As 
deep  and  soul-thrilling  as  would  be  such  sounds  upon  the 
ear  of  some  wanderer,  unconscious  of  any  neighborhood, 
did  they  fall  upon  the  sudden  sense  of  that  criminal  flis 
courage  instantly  failed  him.  His  knees  smote  each  other ; 
his  tongue  clove  to  his  mouth ;  he  had  strength  enough  only 
to  recede  as  if  with  the  instinct  of  flight.  Beauchampe 
caught  his  arm. 

^^  You  can  not  fly — you  must  stay  1  My  business  will 
suffer  no  further  postponement." 

Beauchampe  forced  him  into  a  chair. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  Beauchampe  ?  what  do  you  nav. 
to  do  ?"  gasped  the  trembling  criminal. 

"  Does  not  your  guilty  soul  tell  you  what  I  should  do!" 
was  the  stern  demand. 

"  I  am  guilty !"  was  the  half-choking  answer. 

''  Ay  t  but  the  confession  alone  will  avail  nothing.  Toa 
must  atone  for  your  guilt !" 

"  On  my  knees,  Beauchampe  ?" 

*«  No !  —with  your  blood !" 
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^^  Spare  me,  Beanohampe !  oh !  spare  my  life.  Do  not 
murder  me — for  I  can  not  fight  yon  on  account  of  that  in- 
jured woman !" 

^'  This  whining  will  not  answer^  Colonel  Sharpe.  Yon 
most  fight  me.  I  have  brought  weapons  for  both.  Ghoose  V^ 

The  speaker  threw  two  dirks  upon  the  floor  at  the  feet 
of  the  criminal,  while  he  stood  back  proudly. 

'^  Ghoose !"  he  repeated,  pointing  to  the  weapons. 

But  the  latter,  though  rising,  so  far  from  arailing  himself 
of  the  privilege,  made  an  efibrt  to  pass  his  enemy  and  es- 
cape from  the  room.  But  the  prompt  arm  of  Beanchampe 
arrested  him  and  threw  him  back  with  some  force  toward 
the  comer  of  the  apartment. 

*'  Golonel  Sharpe,  you  can  not  escape  me.  The  falsehood 
of  your  friend,  which  sent  me  from  the  city,  has  resolved 
me  to  suffer  no  more  delay  of  justice.  Will  you  fight  me  ? 
Ghoose  of  the  weapons  at  your  feet." 

*^  I  can  not  I  spare  me,  Beanchampe — my  dear  friend — 
for  the  past — in  consideration  of  what  we  have  been  to 
each  other — spare  my  life !'' 

^^  You  thought  not  of  this,  villain,  when,  in  the  insolence 
of  your  heart,  you  dared  to  bring  your  lust  into  my  dwel- 
ling.-' 

^  Beanchampe,  hear  me  for  your  own  sake,  hear  mo." 

^*  Speak !  speak  briefly.    I  am  in  no  mood  to  trifle." 

"  My  crime  was  that  of  a  young  man — " 

^^  Stay  I  your  crime  was  the  invasion  of  my  family — of 
Its  peace." 

"  Ah ! — that  was  a  crime — if  it  were  so." 

^^  What,  do  you  mean  to  deny  ?  Dare  you  to  impute  false- 
hood to  my  wife  1" 

"  Beanchampe,  she  is  your  wife ;  and  for  this  reason,  I 
wUl  not  say,  what  I  might  say,  but — " 

^'Oh!  speak  all — speak  all!  I  am  curious  to  see  by 
what  new  invention  of  villany  you  hope  to  deceive  me." 

"  No  villany — no  invention,  Beanchampe — 1  spco^piil;^ 
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thft  solemn  trullu    Befere  Ood»  { tiBQmytu  Uiathftnth 
4M1I7  which  I  will  d«liTO\" 

**  You  swear  ?" 

"  Sokpnly.'* 

^  SpeflOc^tfkea— bat  take  vp  the  dirk/' 

*^  No  b  If  yoa  will  bat  Imir  me^  I  do  not  feijr  to  eon- 
vince  yon  that  there  needs  none  either  in  yoor  hands  <Hr 
mine." 

^^  You  are  a  good  lawyer,  keen,  qoick-witted,  and  very 
logical ;  bat  it  will  task  better  wits  than  yoera  to  alter  my 
fdith  that  yon  art  a  Tilhdo,  and  that  yon  shall  perish  bjr 
this  band  of  sune." 

Beauchampe  stooped  and  possessed  himeelf  of  one  of 
the  weapons* 

^*  Speak  now !  wliat  bstve  yon  to  say  T  Remember  Cot 
onel  Sbarpe,  you  have  not  only  mmmoned  Gbd  to  wttnesi 
your  truth,  but  you  may  be  aonmoaod  in  a  few  moments  te 
hia  presence  ta  answer  for  yoor  falsdiood.  I  am  sent  here, 
eolsottily  sworn,  to  take  yoerKfe !" 

^^  But  only  because  you  believed  me  a  criminal  in  respects 
iUoWhioh  I  am.  ianocenl.  If^  I  show  yo«  that  I  noTer  ap- 
preiLcbed  Mrs.  Beanchampe,  whiha  yonr  wife,  except  with 
the  respect  due  to  herself  and  you — *' 

^*  Liar !  boi  you  oen  not  show  me  that .'  I  tell  yon,  I 
beli^iM  what  A%  haa.told  .me.  I  know  her  ^tb  atti  your 
falsehood."  .  1         • 

>  *i  She  ia  pr^diced^  my  dear  frieed.    She  hates  me — ^" 

^*  And  with  good  reason :  but  hate  you  as  she  ssay,  sbf 
speaks,  and  caa  speak,  nothing  in  your  dispan^mcat  bat 
the  truth." 

^^  She  has  misunderstood — mistaken  me,  in  what  I^iidi'^ 
.  "  Stay !"  approaching  him.  ^  Stay !  do  not  decoire  your- 
self, Colonel  Sharpe :  you  can  not  deccire  me;,  r  Sho  has 
detailed  the  whole  of  your  wild  overtures  ^the;vei'yit^0td8 
of  shame  and' |futtt,'ifttd  villaBoas  boscMiis  whaii^i/yoiv >ei» 
ployed."  .,;.  r.r  -• 
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^^  Bec^afflpe^  my  dear  fnead,  arc  701  sure  that  Ae  lias 
toldjDuaUr 

Here  the  orimioal  approached  with  extended  hand,  while 
he  aasomed  a  look  of  royaterioiis  meaaing,  which  Icflk  scme- 
thiag  for  the  other  to  anticii)^. 

*'  Sure  that  she  told  me  all  ?  Ay !  I  a«i  sore !  What 
reHiains  ?  Speak  oat,  and  leave  nc^ing  to  these  smooth, 
^upniDg  faces.     Speak  out,  while  the  time  is  left;  you." 

^^  Did  she  toll  you  of  our  first  meeting  in  Charlemont  V* 

"Ay,  did  ehe — th^!  eyerythtog !" 

^{  I  seek  not  to  exonse-  my  crime,  there^  Beauohampa — 
but  that  was  not  a  crime  against  pou  !  I  did  not  know  yoc 
then.  I  did  not  then  fancy  that  you  would  ever  bo  s'^  ''^ 
lied.to— " 

'^  Cease  that,  and  say  what  you  deem  needful." 

''  Did  she  tell  yon  of  the  child  ?" 

''Child I  what  child?"  denanded  BeauehMnpe,  with  a 
start  of  surprise. 

The  fai^.of  Sharpe  put  oa  a  look  of  exultation.  He  felt 
tbat.ih0  Jbad  guaed  a  point. 

*^  AA I  haji  I  conM  have  sworn  that  she  did  not  tell  you 
dlir 

The  eyes  of  Bisauoh&inpe  glared  more  fiercely,  uid  the 
Gonyalsiye  tiftbchtn^  pf  the  hand  which  held  the  dagger, 
and  the  %UifiFeriog;of  his  lip,  might  have  wamdd  bis  com- 
panioQ  aS  ^  danger  'whieb  he  iAc«md  <>f  trifling  with  him 
longer. 

But  Sharpe's  policy  was  to  induce  the  suspicions  of 
Beauchampe  in  relation  to  his  wife.  He  fancied,  from  the 
unqualified  astonishment  which  appeared  {u  the  latter's 
faM>  aa  be  spoke  of  the  child,  that  he  had  secured  a  largo 
foothold  in  this  respect,  for  it  was  very  clear  that  Mrs. 
Beauchampe,  while  relating  everythibg  of  any  substantial 
importance  which  concerned  herself,  had  evidently  omitted 
that  portion  of  the  narrative  which  concerned  the  unhappy 
and  Bbci'trlived  offiBpring  of  her  guilty  error. ^^^^^Q^Qgi^. 
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It  do6J  vo'  need  to  uiqmro  why  she  had  forborne  to  m- 
cU'do  trj8  particular  in  her  statement  to  her  husband. 
There  may  have  been  some  superior  pang  in  the  rocollco- 
trc:  of  that  gloomy  period  which  had  followed  her  fall ;  and 
It  was  not  necessary  to  the  frank  conitu^ion  which  she  bad 
freely  oflFcred  of  her  guilt. 

But,  though  unimportant,  Colonel  Sharpe  very  well  knew, 
that  there  ic  a' danger  in  the  suppression  of  any  fact,  in  a 
case  like  tins,  where  the  relations  are  so  nice  and  sensitive, 
which.  :3  like  to  involve  an  appearance  of  guilt,  and  to  lead 
c:^  B  presumption.  Like  an  experienced  practitioner  at 
th<    -dsions.  he  deemed  it  important  to  dwell  upon  this  par- 

'♦  I  could  have  sworn !"  he  repeated,  "  that  she  had  not 
told  you  of  that  child.  **  Ah !  my  dear  friend,  spare  me 
the  necessity  of  telling  you  what  she  has  forborne.  She  is 
now  your  wife.  Her  reputation  is  yours — her  shame 
would  be  yours  also.  Believe  me,  I  repent  of  all  I  have 
done — for  your  sake,  for  hers — believe  me,  moreover, 
when  I  assure  you  that  she  mistook  my  language,  when  she 
fancied  that  I  meant  indignity  in  what  I  said  lately  in  your 
house." 

'*  But  I  could  not  mistake  that.  Colonel  Sharpe." 

**  No !  but  did  you  hear  it  rightly  reported  ?" 

^*  Ay !  she  woidd  not  deceive  me.  You  labor  in  vain. 
This  dirty  work  is  easy  with  you ;  but  it  does  not  bund 
me !  Colonel  Sharpe,  what  child  is  this  that  you  speak 
of?" 

"Her  child,  to  be  surer 

«  Her  child !    Had  she  a  child  ?" 

"  To  be  sure  slie  had.  Ask  her :  she  will  not  deny  it, 
perhaps,  and  if  she  does,  I  can  prove  it." 

"  Her  child  1— and  yours  ?" 

"  No— no !     No  child  of  mine !" 

"  Ha !  not  your  child !     Whose — whose  then  ?" 

''  Go  to  her,  my  dear  friend  !     Ask  her  of  that  child.** 
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«  Where  iB  the  child  V* 

**Deadr 

"<  Dead !  well !  what  of  it  then  ?" 

^^60  to  her — ask  her  whoee  it  was?  Ah!  my  dear 
Beauchampe,  let  me  say  no  more.  Press  me  no  further  to 
speak.     She  is  ffour  wife  I" 

The  eye  of  Beanchampe  settled  upon  him  with  a  suddenly- 
eompoeed  but  stony  expression. 

"  Say  fltf /"  he  said  deliberately.  "  Disburthen  yourself 
of  all !  I  request  it  particularly,  Colonel  Sharpe — nay,  I 
command  it." 

*^  My  dear  friend,  Beauchampe,  I  really  would  prefer  not 
— ah  !  it  is  an  ugly  business." 

"Do  not  ti'ifle,  Colonel  Sharpe — speak — you  do  not 
help  your  purpose  by  this  prevarication.  What  do  you 
know  further  of  this  child  ?  It  was  not  yours,  you  say — 
whose  was  it  then  ?" 

"  It  was  not  mine !  and  to  say  whose  it  was  is  scarce  so 
easy  a  matter,  but — "  and  he  drew  nigh  and  whispered  the 
rest  of  the  sentence,  some  three  syllables,  into  the  ears  of 
the  husband. 

The  latter  recoiled.  His  face  grew  black,  his  hand 
grasped  the  dagger  with  nervous  rigidity,  and,  while  the 
look  of  cunning  confidence  mantled  the  face  of  the  criminal, 
and  before  he  could  recede  from  the  fatal  proximity  to 
which,  in  whispering,  he  had  brought  himself  with  the 
avenger,  the  latter  had  struck.  The  sharp  edge  of  the 
dagger  had  answered  the  shocking  secret — whatever  might 
have  been  its  character — and  the  terrible  oath  of  the  hus- 
band was  redeemed! — redeemed  in  a  single  moment,  and 
by  a  single  blow. 

The  wrongs  of  Margaret  Cooper  were  at  last  avenged ! 

But  were  her  sorrows  ended  ? 

How  should  they  be  ?  The  hand  that  is  stained  with  hu> 
man  blood, in  whatever  cause — the  soul  that  has  prompted 
the  deed  of  blood — what  waters  shall  make  dean  7  3gle 
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^  Vengeance  is  mine !''  saith  the  Lord— meaning  ^ mine 
only !"  Wo,  then,  for  the  guilty  soul  that  usurps  this  sub- 
lime privilege  of  Deity !  It  must  bide  a  dreary  destinj 
before  the  waters  of  heavenly  merey  shall  iow  to  eleanse 
and  sweeten  it.  We  may  plead  the  madness  of  the  criiBh 
nals,  and  this  alone  may  excuse  what  We  are  not  permitted 
to  justify.  Certainly,  they  had  been  stung  to  madness. 
The  very  genius  of  Margaret  Cooper  made  1^  traasitktt 
to  madness  easy ! 

But — Colonel  Sharpe  fell,  prone  on  his  fiMe,  at  the  fell 
of  the  avenger! 

▲  single  Mow  had  slain  hin  I 
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CHAPTBE  XXIIV. 

HUB  AND  CRT. 

"  Now  tfiat  WB  luvpe  the  food  we  to  luiTe  longod  lbr» 
Lei  «•  ulk  ebeMfljl    WeOl  tfatek  of  plcMiiree 
Thftt  nerer  shall  grow  forfoit — of  joji  of  Death, 
Whote  reign  wimpt  eardi  in  its  eternal  grasp. 
And  feeds  etenityl    Oh,  well  be  joyful  nowr— OU  P^. 

A  MUBMB  im  a  ncnrel,  though  of  Tory  oommoQ  occurrenco, 
18  osaalfy  a  matter  of  a  thousand  rerj  thrilling  minatiffi. 
In  the  hands  of  a  score  of  our  modem  romanoers,  it  is  sur* 
nrising  what  capital  tbej  make  of  it !  How  it  itms  through 
%  score  of  diaptersi — -admits  of  a  variety  of  details,  de> 
seriptions,  commentaries,  aad  conjectures  t  Take  any  of 
the  great  racarUeurs  of  the  European  world-— not  forget- 
ting Dumas  and  Beynolds — and  see  what  tiny  will  do  with 
it!  How  they  tura  it  orer,  and  twist  it  about)  as  a  sweet 
morsel  under  the  tongue !  In  either  of  these  hands,  it  be* 
eomes  one  of  the  moat  prolific  sources  of  interest ;  which 
does  not  end  with  the  knife  or  bludgeon  stroke,  or  bullet- 
ahot,  but  multiplies  its  relations  the  more  it  is  conned,  and 
will  swallow  up  half  the  pages  of  an  ordinary  duodecimo. 
As  tiiey  unfold  the  long  train  of  consequences,  in  intermi- 
nab\e  recital,  you  are  confounded  at  the  dilating  atmosphere 
of  tiie  deed ;  at  the  long  aceumulatioD  of  dreary  details ; 
':f  A  fact  upon  &et — whether  of  moment  or  value  to  tiie 
»;T.:rrc^35,  :r  *.?t,  is  net  necessary  tc  be  asked  hero — which 
grows  out  of  tae  erne  oti  every  hand.  How  it  spreads,  as 
^hc  radiating  circles  in  the  water,  from  a  peblrfe  plunged 
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nto  tr.c  .oics .  There  you  see  the  good  old  bader  or  porter 
of  the  household,  r  it  may  be  the  cook  or  hostler — Saun- 
iers  Maybin,  or  Richard  Swopp,  by  namo — going  forth  at 
aawD,  having  been  troabled  during  the  night  with  sundry 
neasinesseS)  the  consequence  of  a  hearty  supper  of  lobster 
or  salt  cod,  and  suddeidy  encountering  a  blood-spot  u{.od 
tlie  sward  I 

That  mysterious  blood-spot! — 

At  the  sight  of  it,  the  said  Saunders  or  Richard  recoils, 
puts  his  finger  to  his  nose  dubitatingly,  shakes  his  noddle 
s  gnificantly,  and  muttei*s — quoting  Shakspere  without  a 
consciousness :  *^  This  is  miching  malico  !  It  means  mis- 
chief!^' 

And,  so  saying,  ho  goes  on  nosing — all  nose  from  that 
m'-ment — till  he  finds  more  sigtiy  in  the  parlance  of  the 
Tr  dian,  and  is  at  length  conducted,  step  by  step,  till  he 
stumbles  over  the  lopped  members  of  a  human  carcass  jut> 
ting  out  from  a  dunghill ! 

Nay,  it  may  not  be  so  easily  found — may  require  some 
circuitous  turns  of  the  nose  before  full  discovery ;  and  then 
it  may  not  be  in  a  dunghill  that  it  is  hidden.  It  may  be  in 
the  bushes  or  in  the  sands ;  but  no  matter  where :  you  shall 
be  a  whole  summer  day  in  making  the  discovery,  for  our 
authors  will  not  sufier  you  to  lose  a  single  detail  in  the 
progress ;  and,  by  the  time  the  search  is  onded,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  you  will  believe  that  your  author  as  well  as 
conductor  has  a  valuable  nose ! 

But,  whatever  the  particulars  of  search  and  discovery, 
you  must  have  'em  all ;  you  will  be  bated  not  a  hair,  not 
an  item,  not  an  atom :  how  many  are  the  drops  of  blood ; 
how  large  the  puddle ;  whether  first  seen  on  grass  or  sand ; 
how  the  body  lies  when  found ;  what  the  shape  and  size  of 
the  wound ;  whether  by  a  sharp  or  rusty  blade,  smooth  shil- 
lelah  or  knotted  hickory :  there  must  be  a  regular  inven- 
tory !     Such  is  equally  crowner's  quest  and  novelist's  law! 

And  the  "crowner's  quest"  itself — t/uU  is  always  an 
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iDquisitioD  of  rare  susceptibilities,  and  nice  details  ani  dis- 
criminations ;  amplifications  of  the  old  case  of  Ophelia,  as 
to  whether  the  woman  went  to  the  water,  or  the  water  went 
to  the  woman!  The  differences  of  vulgar  opinion;  the 
array  of  vulgar  prejadices ;  the  free  use  of  legal  technicali- 
ties ;  and  a  thousand  other  abominable  little  niceties,  that 
ought  to  be  gathered  up  at  a  grasp,  all  spread  out  to  the 
utmost  stretch  —  like  the  shirt  of  Cnsar  —  scored  with 
bloody  gashes,  each  having  name  and  number !  To  crown 
all,  and  to  render  the  '*'  miching  malico"  more  endurable 
and  desirable,  you  are  always  sure  to  have  some  poor  devil 
of  an  innocent  in  the  way — just  where  he  ought  not  to  be 
— looking  very  much  like  the  guilty  one,  and  behaving  with 
such  pains-taking  stupidity,  that  nobody  doubts  that  he  is ; 
and  he  is  accordingly  laid  by  the  heels,  and  clapped  up  in 
prison,  to  answer  to  the  crime.  The  genius  of  the  novelist 
then  goes  to  work,  in  right  good  earnest,  to  see  how  he  can 
bo  got  out  of  the  darbies !  This  is  the  notable  way  to  re- 
late such  a  history  usually ;  and  one  might  think  it  a  toler- 
ably good  way,  indeed,  were  it  not  that  most  people  find  it 
abominably  tedious. 

Having  seen,  for  ourselves,  how  Sharpo  was  murdered, 
who  was  the  murderer,  and  how  the  blow  was  struck,  we 
shall  not  fatigue  the  reader  in  showing  how  many  versions 
of  the  affitir  got  abroad  among  those  who  were,  of  course, 
more  and  more  positive  in  their  conjectures  in  proportion 
to  the  small  knowledge  which  they  possessed.  We  make 
short  a  story  which,  long  enough  already,  we  apprehend, 
might,  by  an  ingenious  romancer,  be  made  a  great  deal 
longer. 

Suspicion  fell  instantly  on  Beauchampe.  On  whom  else 
should  it  fall  ?  He  had  announced  his  purpose  to  take  the 
life  of  tlie  criminal ;  and,  wherever  Sharpens  offence  had  got 
abroad,  people  expected  that  he  would  commit  the  deed. 

In  our  country,  a  great  many  crimes  are  committed  to 
gratify  public  expectation.     Most  of  our  duels  are  fought 
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to  satirfy  the  demands  of  paUic  opinka ;  by  wUeh  is  m 
derstood  tbe  opioioafl  of  that  little  set,  batch,  or  clique,  of 
which  some  long-nosed  Solomon — some  addle^ted  leader 
of  a  score  whose  brains  are  thrice  addled — is  the  sapent 
lawgiver  and  head.  Most  of  the  riots  and  mobs  are  insti- 
gated by  half-witted  joomalists,  who  first  goad  die  offender 
to  his  crime,  and,  the  next  day,  rate  him  sonndly  for  its 
commission !  He  who,  in  a  fit  of  safe  valcNr,  the  day  befi»e, 
tannted  his  neighbor  with  cowardice  for  snbmitting  to  aa 
indignity,  lifts  np  his  holy  hands  with  horror  wheii  he  bean 
that  the  nose-polling  is  avenged,  and,  as  a  consoiCTtioiis 
jaryman,  harries  the  wretch  to  the  halter  who  has  only  fol- 
lowed his  own  soggestions  in  braining  the  assailant  wiUi  las 
bladgeon !  All  this  is  certainly  very  amnsing,  and,  wi& 
proper  details,  makes  a  morder-paragraph  in  the  newsfMqier 
which  delights  the  old  ladies  to  as  great  aa  extent  as  a 
marriage  does  the  yonng  ones.  It  prodnces  AnJt  {deasnra- 
ble  excitement  which  is  the  mental  brandy  and  tobacco  to 
all  persons  of  the  An^o-Saxon  breed — for  both  of  whidi 
the  appetite  is  tolerably  equal  in  both  Great  Britain  and 
America. 

In  the  case  of  Beanchampe,  the  ^^  Hue  and  Cry*'  knew, 
by  a  sort  of  conventional  instinot,  exactly  in  what  qiartar 
to  torn  its  sagacious  nostrils. 

<*  It  is  Beanchampe  that  has  done  this  I''  was  tiie  oomnoa 
voice,  as  soon  as  the  deed  was  known.  And,  by-the-way , 
when  public  expectation  so  certainly  points  to  the  true 
oiTender,  it  is  highly  probable  that  it  gave  the  due  to  the 
<>Tence  in  the  first  instance.  It  said:  ^^Doit! — itoogU 
to  be  done!** 

Beanchampe  did  not  much  concern  himself  aboat  tte 
^^  Hue  and  Ory,"  or  even  about  that  great  authority  ^^  Ptib- 
lie  Opinion.^'  He  returned  to  his  own  dwdling ;  but  not 
with  the  feet  of  fear — not  even  with  those  of  flight  flii 
Journey  homeward  was  marked  with  the  deliberation  of  one 
who  feels  MUisficd  that  he  has  performed  a  duty,  tbe  naglad 
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of  whioh  had  long  been  burdensome  and  painfal  to  his  oon- 
science. 

It  is,  of  coarse,  to  be  nnderstood  that  ho  was  laboring 
Bnder  a  d^ree  of  excitement  which  makes  it  something 
Uke  an  absurdity  to  talk  of  conscience  at  all.  The  fanatl- 
dam  which  now  governed  his  feelings,  and  had  sprang  fi*om 
them,  possessed  his  mind  also.  With  the  aiir  of  .one  who 
bas  gone  diroagh  a  solemn  and  serere  ordeal,  wHh'  the  feel- 
ing of  a  martyr,  he  presented  himself  before  his:  wife. 

The  deliberation  of  monomania  is  one  of  its  most  re- 
markable features.  It  is  singularly  exemplified  by  one 
portion  of  Beaachampe's  proceedings.  On  leaving  her  to 
seek  the  interview  with  Sharpe,  he  had  informed  her,  not 
only  on  what  day,  but  at  what  hour,  to  look  for  his  return ; 
and  he  reached  his  dwelling  within  fifteen  minutes  of  the 
appointed  moment. 

AnxioBsly  expecting  his  arrival,  she  had  walked  down 
the  grove  to  meet  him.  On  seeing  her,  he  raised  his  hand- 
kerchief, red  with  the  bloody  proofs  of  his  crime,  and  waved 
it  in  the  manner  of  a  Bag.  She  ran  to  meet  him,  and,  as 
he  leaped  from  his  horse,  she  fell  prostrate  on  her  face 
before  him.  Her  whole  frame  was  convulsed,  and  she 
burst  into  a  flood  of  tears. 

"  Why  weep,  why  tremble  ?"  he  exclaimed.  "  Do  yoa 
weep,  that  the  deed  is  done — the  shame  washed  oat  in  the 
blood  of  the  criminal — that  you  are  avenged  at  last?'' 

His4UM2ent8  were  stem  and  reproachful.  She  lifted  her 
hands  and  eyes  to  heaven  as  she  replied : — 

^i(ol  not  for  this  I  weep  and  tremble;  (nt,  if  for  this,  it 
is  in  gratitode  to  Heaven  that  has  smiled  upon  the  deed.*' 

Bqt^  though  she  spoke  this  fearful  language,  she  spoko 
not.the  true  feeling  of  her  soul.  We  have  already  striven 
'  to  show  that  she  no  longer  possessed  those  feelings  whioh 
wonldhare  desired  the  performance  of  the  deed.  She  no 
knger  implored  revenge.  She  strove  to  reject  the  memory 
of  the  murdered  man,  as  well  as  of  the  wanton  i 
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which  he  had  provoked  his  fate ;  and  the  emotioQ  which 
she  expressed,  when  she  beheld  the  bloody  signal  waving 
from  her  husband's  hands,  had  its  birth  in  the  revolting  of 
that  feminine  nature  which,  even  in  her,  after  the  long  con- 
tomplation  which  had  made  her  imagination  familiar  with 
the  crime,  was  still  in  the  ascendant.  But  this  she  con- 
cealed. This  she  denied,  as  wo  have  seen.  Her  motive 
was  a  noble  one.     It  is  soon  expressed : — 

^'  He  has  done  the  deed  for  me  —  in  my  behalf!  Shall  I 
now  refuse  approbation  ?  shall  I  withhold  my  sympathy  ? 
No !  let  his  guilt  be  what  it  may,  he  is  mine,  and  I  am  his, 
for  ever !" 

And,  with  this  resolve,  she  smiled  upon  the  murderer, 
kissed  his  bloody  hands,  and  lifted  her  own  to  Heaven  in 
seeming  gratitude  for  its  sanction  of  the  crime. 

But  a  new  feeling  was  added  to  those  which,  however 
conflicting,  her  words  and  looks  had  just  expressed.    She 
rose  from  the  ground  in  apprehension. 
'  ^^  But  are  you  safe,  my  husband  ?"  she  demanded. 

"What  matters  it?"  he  replied.  "Has  he  not  fallen 
beneath  my  arm  ?" 

"  Yes ;  but  if  you  are  not  safe ! — " 

<'I  know  not  what  degree  of  safety  I  need/'  was  his 
reply.  "  I  have  thought  but  little  of  that.  If  you  mean, 
however,  to  ask  whether  I  am  suspected  or  not,  I  tell  you  I 
believe  I  am.  Nay,  more — I  think  the  pursuers  are  after 
me.  They  will  probably  be  here  this  very  night.  But 
what  of  this,  dear  wife  ?  I  have  no  fears.  My  heart  is 
light.  I  am  really  happy — never  more  so — since  the  deed 
is  done.  I  could  laugh,  dance,  sing — pi^actise  any  mirdi 
or  madness — just  as  one,  who  has  been  relieved  of  his  pain, 
throws  by  his  crutch,  and  feels  his  limbs  and  strength  free 
at  last,  after  a  bondage  to  disease  for  years." 

And  he  caught  her  in  his  arms  as  he  spoke,  and  his  eye 
danced  with  a  strange  fire,  which  made  the  woman  shudder 
to  behold  it.     A  cold  tremor  passed  through  her  veins. 
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^  Are  yon  not  hAppy  too? — do  yon  not  share  with  me 
this  joy  ?"  he  demanded. 

*^  Oh,  yes,  to  be  sore  I  do !"  she  replied,  with  a  hosky 
apprehension  in  her  voice,  which,  howeyer,  he  did  not  seem 
to  obaerre. 

"  I  knew  it — I  knew  you  would  be !  Such  a  relief,  end* 
ing  in  a  triumph,  should  make  us  both  so  happy !  I  never 
was  more  joyfiil,  my  dear  wife.  Never!  never!" — and  ho 
laughed — laughed  until  the  woods  resounded — and  did 
not  heed  the  paleness  of  her  oheek ;  did  not  feel  the  falter- 
ing of  her  limbs  as  he  clasped  her  to  his  breast ;  did  not 
note  the  wildness  in  her  eye  as  she  looked  stealthily  back* 
ward  on  the  path  over  which  he  came. 

Slie,  at  least,  was  now  fully  in  her  senses,  whatever  she 
may  have  been  before.  She  stopped  him  in  his  antics.  She 
drew  him  suddenly  aside,  into  Uie  cover  of  the  grove — for, 
by.  this  time,  they  had  come  in  »ght  of  the  dwelling — and, 
throwing  herself  on  her  knees,  clasped  his  in  her  arms, 
while  she  imploi*ed  his  instant  flight. 

But  he  flatly  refused,  and  she  strove  in  vain,  however 
earnestly,  to  change  his  determination.  All  that  she  could 
obtain  from  him  was,  a  promise  to  keep  silent,  and  not,  by 
any  act  of  his  own,  to  facilitate  the  progress  of  those  who 
might  seek  to  discover  the  proofs  of  his  criminality.  Grime, 
indeed,  he  had  long  ceased  to  consider  his  performance. 
The  change,  in  this  respect,  which  had  taken  place  in  her 
feelings  and  opinions,  had  produced  none  in  his.  His  mind 
had  been  wrought  up  to  something  like  a  religious  frenzy. 
He  regarded  the  action,  not  only  as  something  due  to  jus- 
tice— an  action  appointed  for  himself  particularly — but  as 
absolutely  and  intrinsically  glorious. 

Perhaps,  indeed,  such  an  act  as  his  should  always  be 
estimated  with  reference  to  the  sort  of  world  in  which  the 
performer  lives.  What  were  those  bmve  deeds  of  the  mid- 
dle ages  —  the  avenging  of  the  oppressed,  the  widow,  and 
the  orphan — by  which  stalwart  chiefs  made  themselves 
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famous  ?  Crimes,  too/  and  Bomeimas  of  tho  bkokest  sort, 
but  that  they  bad  tbeir  value  as  beneils  at  a  period  wben 
society  afforded  no  redren  for  injury,  and  consequently  no 
protection  for  innocence. 

And  what  protection  did  society  afford  to  Margaret 
Cooper,  and  wliat  redress  for  injury  ?  Talk  of  your  action 
for  damages — your  five  thousand  dollars — and  of  what 
avail  to  such  a  woman,  robbed  of  innocence ;  mocked,  pe^ 
secuted ;  followed  to  the  last  refuge  of  her  life,  the  home 
of  her  mother  and  her  husband :  and,  afterward,  thrice* 
blackened  in  fame  by  the  wanton  criminal,  by  slanders  of 
the  most  locking  invention ! 

Society  never  yet  could  succeed  in  proteetiqg  and  redres- 
sing all  its  constituents,  or  any  one  of  them,  in  all  his  or 
her  relations.    There  are  a  thousand  respects  wl»ere  the 
neighbors  must  step  in ;  where,  to  await  for  law,  or  to  hope 
for  law,  is  to  leave  the  feeble  and  the  innocent  to  peridu 
You  hear  the  cry  of  "  Murder !"    Do  you  stop,  and  resniM 
your  seat,  with  the  comforting  reflection  that,  if  John  mur- 
ders Peter,  John,  after  certain  processes  of  evidence,  will 
be  sent  to  the  stateprisoa  or  the  grilows,  and  make  a  goodly 
show,  on  some  gloomy  Friday,  for  the  curious  of  both  sexes  f 
Law  is  a  very  good  thing  in  ita  way,  but  it  is  not  every* 
thing ;  and  there  are  some  honest  impulses,  in  every  manly 
bosom,  which  are  the  best  of  all  moral  laws,  as  they  are 
the  most  certainly  hwncm  of  all  laws,    dive  ue,  say  I, 
Kentucky  practice,  like  tliat  of  Beauehampe,  as  a  sodal 
law,  rather  than  that  which  prevails  in  some  of  our  pattern 
cities,  where  women  are,  in  three  fourths  ihe  numbed  of  in- 
stances, the  victims — violated,  mangled,  murdered — where 
men  are  the  criminals  —  and  where  (Heaven  kindly  having 
withdrawn  the  sense  of  shame)  there  is  no  one  guilty — at 
least  none  brave  enough  or  manly  enough  to  bring  the  guilty 
to  punishment !     What  is  said  is  not  meant  te  defend  or 
encourage  the  shedding  of  blood.     We  may  not  defend  the 
taking  of  life,  even  by  the  laws.     %ecfii«rd  Kfe  as  an 
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express  trust  from  Heayen,  of  which,  as  we  should  not 
divest  ourselves,  no  act  but  that  of  Heaven  should  divest 
us:  but  there  is  a  crime  beyond  it,  in  the  shedding  of  that 
vital  soul-blood,  its  heart  of  hearts,  life  of  all  life,  the  fair 
fame,  the  untainted  reputation ;  and  the  one  offence  which 
provokes  the  other  should  be  placed  in  the  opposing  bal- 
aoce,  as  an  offset,  in  some  degree,  to  4ie  crime  by  which  it 
is  avenged. 
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CHAPTER   XXXV. 

THE  DUNGEON. 

We  oould  tell  a  long  story  about  the  manner  in  which 
Beauchampe  was  captured ;  but  it  will  suffice  to  say  that 
when  the  pursuers  presented  themselves  at  his  threshold, 
he  was  ready,  and  with  the  high,  confident  spirit  of  one  as- 
sured that  all  was  right  in  his  own  own  bosom,  he  yielded 
himself  up  at  their  summom*.,  and  attended  them  to  Frank- 
fort. 

Behold  him,  then,  in  prison.  The  cold,  gloomy  walls  are 
around  him,  and  all  is  changed,  of  the  sweet,  social  outer 
world,  in  the  aspects  which  meet  his  eye. 

But  the  woman  of  his  heart  is  there  with  him  ;  and  if  Uie 
thing  that  we  love  is  left  us,  the  dungeon  has  its  sunshine, 
and  the  prison  is  still  a  home.  The  presence  of  the  loved 
one  hallows  it  into  home.  Amidst  doubt,  and  privation— 
the  restraint  he  endures,  and  the  penal  doom  which  he  may 
yet  have  to  su^er — her  affection  rises  always  above  bis 
affliction,  and  baffles  the  ills  that  would  annoy,  and  soothea 
the  risstraint  which  is  unavoidable.  She  has  a  consolation 
such  as  woman  alone  knows  to  administer,  for  the  despond- 
ency that  weighs  upon  him.  She  can  soothe  the  dai-k 
hours  with  her  song,  and  the  weary  ones  with  her  caress 
and  smile. 

But  not  to  ordinary  appeals  like  these  does  the  wife  of 
his  b^^som  confine  her  ministry.  Her  soul  rises  in  strength 
corresponding  tc  the  demands  of  his.  Ardent  in  his  nature, 
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little  used  to  restraint,  the  drcumscribed  boundary  of  his 
prison  grows  irksome,  at  moments,  beyond  his  temper  to 
endure.  At  such  moments  his  heart  fails  him,  and  doubts 
arise — shadows  of  the  solemn  truth  which  always  haunt  the 
soul  of  the  wrong-doer,  however  righteous  to  bis  diseased 
mind  may  seem  his  deeds  at  the  moment  of  their  perform- 
ance—  doubts  that  distress  him  with  the  fear  that  he  may 
still  have  erred. 

To  the  pure  heart — to  the  conscientious  spirit — there  is 
nothing  more  distressing  than  such  a  doubt ;  and  this  yer/ 
distress  is  the  remorse  which  religion  loves  to  inspire,  when 
it  would  promote  the  workings  of  repentance.  It  is  a  mis- 
placed and  mistaken  kindness  that  the  wife  of  Beauchampe 
undertakes  to  fortify  his  faith,  and  strengthen  him  in  the 
conyiction  that  all  is  right.  We  can  not  blame  her,  though 
pity  'tis  'twas  so.  She  no  longer  speaks — perhaps  she  no 
longer  thinks — of  the  deed  which  he  has  done,  as  an  event 
either  to  be  deplored,  or  to  have  been  avoided.  She  speaks 
of  it  as  a  necessary  misfortune.  As  she  found  that  be  de- 
rived his  chief  consolation  from  the  conviction  that  the  deed 
was  laudable,  she  toils,  with  deliberate  ingenuity  and  in- 
dustry, to  confirm  his  impressions.  Through  the  sad,  slow- 
pacing  moments  of  the  midnight,  she  sits  beside  him  and 
renews  the  long  and  cruel  story  of  her  wrong.  She  sup- 
presses nothing  now.  That  portion  of  the  narrative  relating 
to  the  child,  from  her  previous  suppression  of  which,  the 
unhappy  man  whom  he  had  slain,  had  striven  to  originate 
certain  doubts  of  her  conduct,  and  to  infose  them  into  the 
mind  of  Beauchampe — was  all  freely  told,  and  its  previous 
suppression  explained  and  accounted  for.  The  wife  seemed 
tc  take  a  singular  and  sad  pleasure  in  reiterating  this  pain- 
ful naiTative  ;  and  yet,  every  repetition  of  the  tale  brought 
to  her  spirit  the  pang,  as  keenly  felt  as  ever,  of  her  early 
humiliation.  But  she  saw  that  the  renewal  of  the  story 
strengthened  the  feeling  of  self-justification  in  the  mind  of 
her  husband  !    That  was  the  rock  upon  which  ho  stood,  and- 
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to  confirm  the  solidity  of  that  support,  vas  to  lighten  ike 
restraints  of  his  prison,  and  all  the  terrors  which  might  be 
inspired  by  the  apprehension  of  his  doom.  Of  the  mere 
stroke  of  death,  he  had  no  fears  ;  but  there  is  something  ia 
tlie  idea  of  a  felon  death  by  the  halter,  which  distressos 
and  subjugates  the  strongest  nerves*  Tltis  idea  sometimes 
came  to  afflict  the  prisoner,  but  the  keen  instincts  of  his 
wife  enabled  her  very  soon  to  discover  the  causes  of  his 
depression,  and  her  quick,  commanding  intdloct  provided 
her  with  the  arguments  which  were  to  combat  them. 

^  Do  not  fear,  my  husband,"  she  would  say.  ^'  I  know 
that  they  must  acquit  you.  No  jury  of  men — men  who 
have  wires,  and  daughters,  and  sisters,  but  must  not  onlj 
acquit  you  of  crime,  but  must  justify  and  applaud  you  for 
the  performance  of  a  deed  which  protects  their  innocence, 
and  strikes  terror  into  the  heart  of  the  seducer.  You  have 
not  been  my  champion  merely,  you  are  the  champion  of  my 
sex.  The  blow  which  your  arm  haa  struck,  was  a  blow  in 
behalf  of  every  unprotecited  fismale,  of  evety  poor  orf^an— 
fatherless,  brotherless,  and  undefended — who  otherwise 
would  be  the  prey  of  the  ruffian  and  the  betrayer.  No, 
no  I  There  can  be  no  cause  of  fear.  I  do  not  fear  for  yon. 
I  will  myself  go  into  the  court,  and,  if  need  be,  plead  yonr 
cause  by  telling  the  whole  story  of  my  wrong.  They  shall 
hear  me.  I  will  neither  fear  nor  blush — and  they  shall 
believe  me  when  they  hear." 

But  to  tliis  course  the  husband  objected.  The  heart  of  a 
man  is  more  keenly  alive  to  the  declared  shame  of  one  he 
truly  loves,  than  to  the  loss  of  life  or  of  any  other  great 
sacrifice  which  the  social  man  can  make.  Besides,  Bean* 
ehampe  knew  better  than  his  wife  what  would  be  permitted, 
and  what  denied,  in  the  business  of  a  court  of  justice.  Still, 
it  was  necessary  that  steps  should  be  taken  for  his  defence. 
At  first,  he  proposed  to  argue  his  own  case ;  but  he  w^ 
very  soon  conscious,  after  a  few  moments  given  lo  refleo- 
tten  on  this  subject,  that  his  feelings  would  enter  too  largely 
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tnio  hiB  mind  to  suffer  it  to  do  him  or  itself  justiee.  While 
udetermined  what  coarse  to  pursue,  or  who  to  employ,  his 
friend  Covington  suggested  the  name  of  Calvert,  as  that  of 
a  lawyer  likely  to  do  him  more  justice  by  fJEur  than  any  other 
that  he  could  name. 

^  I  know  Colonel  Calvert,"  said  the  young  man,  ^  and  I 
can  assure  you  he  has  no  superior  as  a  jury  pleader  in  the 
country.  He  is  very  popular — makes  friends  wherever  he 
goes,  and  is  beginning  to  be  accounted,  everywhere,  the 
only  man  who  could  have  taken  the  field  against  Sharpe." 

^*  But  what  was  it  that,  you  told  me  of  his  fighting  with 
Sharpe  on  my  account !"  was  the  inquiry  of  Beauchampe, 
now  urged  with  a  degree  of  curiosity  which  ho  had  neither 
aliown  nor  felt,  when  the  &ct  was  first  mentioned  to  him. 

^  or  that  I  can  tell  you  little.  It  is  very  well  known 
that  Sharpe  and  Calvert  quarrelled  and  fought,  almost  at 
their  first  meeting.  The  friends  of  Sharpe  asserted  that 
tiie  quarrel  arose  on  account  of  offensive  words  which  Cal* 
vert  made  use  of  in  disparagement  of  Desha." 

^<  Yes,  I  heard  that — now  I  remember — from  Barnabas 
himself.** 

^^  Such  was  the  story ;  but  Sharpe  assured  me  that  the 
affair  really  took  place  on  account  of  Mrs.  Beauehampe." 

'^  Mrs.  Beauchampe !"  exclaimed  the  husband. 

The  wife,  who  was  present,  looked  up  inquiringly,  but 
said  nothing.  Mr.  Covington  looked  to  the  .lady  and  re- 
mained silent,  while,  with  a  &ce  suddenly  flushed,  Beau* 
champe  motioned  to  his  wife  to  leave  them.  When  she  had 
ioae  so,  Covington  repeated  what  had  been  said  by  Sharpe 
concerning  his  duel  with  Calvert. 

**  It  was  only  some  lie  of  Ms,  intended  to  help  his  eva- 
sion. It  was  to  secure  the  temporary  object.  I  never  heard 
of  Calvert  from  my  wife." 

Such  was  Beauchampe's  opinion.  But  Covington  thought 
otherwise. 

"  \  rumor  has  reached  me  since,"  he  added,  "  which 
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leads  me  to  think  thjit  the  story  is  not  altogether  withoni 
foaudation.  At  all  events,  whether  there  be  anything  in  it 
or  not,  Calvert  will  be  your  man  for  the  defence.  If  any- 
thing is  to  be  done,  he  will  do  it.  But  really,  Beauchampe, 
if  you  have  stated  all  the  pai'ticulars,  they  can  establish 
nothing  against  yon." 

**  Ah  !  the  general  persuasion  that  I  ought  to  kill  Sharpe, 
will  produce  testimony  enough.  I  think  I  shall  escape, 
Covington,  but  it  will  be  in  spite  of  the  testimony.  I  will 
escape,  because  of  the  sentiment  of  justice,  which,  in  the 
breast  of  every  honest  man,  will  say,  that  Sharpe  ought  to 
die,  and  that  no  hand  had  a  better  right  to  take  his  life  than 
mine.  But  you  know  the  fieu^tion.  They  are  strong — his 
friends  and  relatives  are  numerous.  They  will  strain  every 
nerve — spare  no  money,  and  suborn  testimony  enough  to 
effect  their  object.  They  will  fail,  I  think :  I  can  scarcely 
say  I  hope,  for,  of  a.  ti*uth,  my  dear  fellow,  it  seems  to  me 
that  I  have  done  the  great  act  of  my  life.  I  feel  as  if  I  had 
performed  the  crowning  achievement.  I  could  do  nothing 
more  meritorious  if  I  lived  a  thousand  years ;  and  death, 
therefore,  would  not  be  to  me  now  such  a  misfortune  as  I 
should  have  regarded  it  a  month  ago.  Still,  life  has  some- 
thing for  me.  1  should  like  to  live.  The  thought  of  losing 
her,  is  a  worse  pang  than  any  that  the  mere  loss  of  life  could 
inflict." 

The  prisoi^er  was  touched  as  he  said  these  words.  A  big 
tear  gathered  in  his  eye,  and  he  averted  his  face  from  his 
companion.  Covington  rose  to  depart.  As  he  did  so  ho 
asked:  — 

"  Shall  I  see  Calvert  for  you,  Beauchampe  ?" 

"  I  will  think  of  it,  and  let  you  know  to-morrow,"  was 
the  reply. 

"  The  sooner  the  better.  Your  enemies  are  busy,  and 
Calvert  lives  at  some  distance.  He  must  be  written  to,  and 
time  may  be  lost,  as  ho  may  be  on  the  road  r.ow  somewhere. 
I  will  look  in  upon  you  in  the  morning,'/^,  ^^  Google 
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^  Do  SO.  T  shall  then  be  better  able  to  say  what  should 
be  done  I  wi.i  think -of  it  to-night:  bnt,  of  a  truth,  Cov- 
itigtca,  I  do  not  feel  disposed  to  do  anything.  I  prefer  to 
•smain  inactive.  For  what  should  I  say?  Speak  out? 
That  would  be  against  all  legal  notions  of  making  a  de- 
fence. And  yet,  I  know  no  mode  properly  of  defending 
myself,  than  by  declaring  the  act  my  own,  and  justifying 
it  as  such.  To  myself— to  my  own  soul — it  is  tliQS  justi- 
fied. God ! — if  it  were  not !  But,  in  order  to  make  tniH 
justification  felt  by  the  jury,  they  must  know  mv  a^^cret. 
They  must  hear  all  that  damning  tale  other  crial  zxiA  over 
throw,  and  the  serpent-like  progress  of  aim  waobc  nead  I 
have  bruised  for  ever  I  How  can  -T  leil  tkaJf."^  That  is 
impossible !" 
Covington  agreed  with  the  speaker,  who  proceeded  thus : 
^  Well,  then,  I  am  siloni.  Tiie  general  issue  is  one  of 
form,  pleading  which  T  am  not  supposed  to  be  guilty  of  any 
violation  of  the  law-  if.  morals — though  what  an  absurdity 
is  that! — I  plead  it,  ir.d  kcc»  silent.  The  owus  probandi 
lies  with  the  state—** 
"  And  it  can  prove  nothing,  if  your  statement  be  correct.** 
"  Non  sequitWy  my  good  fellow.  My  statement  is  cor- 
rect Nobody  saw  me  commit  the  deed.  The  clothes 
which  I  wore  are  sunk  to  the  bottom  of  the  Kentucky  river ; 
the  dirk  is  buried ;  and  I  know  that,  with  the  exception  of 
the  great  Omniscient,  my  proceedings  were  hidden  from  the 
eyes  of  all.  But  it  does  not  follow  from  this  that  there 
will  be  no  evidence  against  me.  I  suspect  there  will  be 
witnesses  enough.  The  friends  and  family  of  Sharpe  will 
suborn  witnesses.  There  are  hundreds  of  people,  too,  who 
readily  believe  what  they  fancy ;  and  conjecture  will  mako 
details  fast  enough,  which  the  vanity  of  seeming  to  know 
will  prompt  the  garrulous  to  deliver.  I  am  convinced  that 
vanity  makes  a  great  many  witnesses,  who  will  lie  for  the 
sake  of  having  something  to  say,  and  will  swear  to  the  lie 
for  the  sake  of  having  an  audience  who  are  compelled^Me 
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liatea  to  them.  With  a  little  mana^ineDt^  yea  can  get 
anything  sworn  to.  You 'have  beard  of  the  philosopher 
vho,  under  a  bet^  with  sqgie  previous  arrangement,  collect- 
ed a  crowd  in  the  strefit  to  see  certain  stars  at  noonday, 
which  soon  became  visiUo  to  as  many  as  looked.  Soilo 
few  did  not  see  so  4nany  stars  as  others,  nor  did  they  seen 
to  these  so  bright  as  to  the  rest ;  but  all  of  them  saw  the 
stars — they  were  there — that  was  enough;  and  some  of 
your  big-moothad  observers  booked  a  few  incipient  moons 
or  comets,  and,  of  course,  were  more  conspicuous  themselves 
in  consequence  of  their  conspicuous  sight-seeing.  If  I  hare 
iMiy  fear  at  all,  it  wjJl  be  from  some  such  quarter.  The 
friends  of  Sharpe  have  already  turned  upon  me  as  Ihe 
criminal,  and  other  eyes  will  follow  theirs.  Those  who 
know  the  crime  of  Shai*pe,  will  oondude  that  the  deed  is 
mine,  from  a  oonvictiou  which  all  have  feM;  that  it  should 
be  mine ;  and,  not  to  look  to  the  poHtjcal  manoeuvrers  for 
interference,  I  make  no  question  but  they  will  find  the  very 
dagger  with  which  &o  deed  was  done — perhaps  half-a-dozea 
daggers — each  of  which  will  have  its  believer,  and  each 
believer  will  be  possessed  of  as  many  leading  circumstances 
to  identify  the  murderer.'* 

"  I  believe  that  they  will  try  to  convict  you,  Beauohampe, 
but  I  can  not  think,  with  you,  that  witnesses  are  so  easy  to 
be  found.'' 

^  We  shall  see — we  shall  see." 

^'  At  all  events,  a  good  lawyer,  who  will  probe  such  wit- 
iiof  S68  to  the  quick,  will  be  the  best  security  against  their 
frauds,  whether  these  arise  from  vanity  or  malevolence ; 
and  I  can  not  too  earnestly  recommend  you  to  let  me  see 
or  write  to  Calvert." 

"  On  that  point  I  will  give  you  my  answer  hereafter," 
said  Beauohampe  evasively. 

"  In  the  morning,"  suggested  the  other. 

"  Ay,  perhaps  so :  at  least,  Covington,  let  me  sec  you  then.'* 

The  other  promised,  and,  taking  a  kind  farewell,  depirt 
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eeL  Tfhoa  ho  had  gone,  the  wife  of  Beaucbampe  r«appearoi, 
,  ttd,  with  Bome  earnestDess  of  maimer,  ho  direoted  her  to 
f  at  beside  him  upon  his  pallet. 

[  ^  Axna,"  said  he,  ^'  yoo  aerer  told  me  anything  of  a  Mr. 
^  (2al7ert.  Do  yoa  know  any  such  persoo,  and  how  are  yoi 
I  interested  in  him  ?" 

j  *'  I  know  but  one  person  of  the  name — an  old  gentleman 
^  wko  taught  school  at  Ghariemont.  But  I  have  neither  seen 
'  atr  heard  of  bim  for  years." 

"  An  old  gentleman !    How  old  ?'* 
**  Perhaps  sixty  or  sixty^five." 

^  Not  the  same  I     Bat,  perhaps,  he  bad  a  son  ?    Now,  I 
Mmember,  that,  when  I  went  to  Bowling-Greea,  there  was 
m  old  gentleman,  with  a  very  white  head,  who  seemed  inti- 
iMte  with  Colonel  Calvert." 
^He  had  no  son — none,  at  least,  that  I  erer  saw." 
*^ It  is  strange!" 

^  What  is  strange,  Beaucbampe  ?"  she  asked. 
I '  He  then  told  her  all  that  he  had  learned  from  Covington. 
I  ftie  concnrred  with  him  that  it  was  strange,  if  trne ;  but  do* 
^  ilaied  her  belief  that  the  story  was  an  invention  of  Sharpe, 
'  Vf  wbioh  he  hoped  to  ^ect  some  object  which  he  might 
j  Ibm^  la^rable  to  his  safety. 

{  '^Bnt,  at  all  events,  husband,  employ  this  Colonel  Cal- 
I  vttt,  of  whom  Mr.  Covington  and  the  public  seem  to  think 
I  80  highly.  You  have  spoken  very  highly  of  him  yourself.** 
I  ^  Yes,"  was  the  reply ;  '^  but  somehow,  Anna,  I  am  loath 
^  t»do  anything  in  my  defence.  I  hate  to  seek  evasion  from 
th^  dangers  of  an  act  wkich  I  performed  deliberately,  and 
litMiId  again  perform,  were  it  again  necessary." 

^But  ibis  is  a  strange  prejudice,  surely,  Beauchampe. 
Why  should  you  not  defend  yourself?" 

"  I  would,  my  wife,  if  defence,  in  this  case,  implied  justi* 
fication." 
*^  And  does  it  not  V*  demanded  the  wife  anxiously. 
«  No,  nothing  like  it.    It  implies  evasion — t^^  |^ 
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sion  of  the  truth,  if  not  the  suggestion  of  the  fala^ood. 
You  are  no  lawyer,  Anna.    The  truth  would  condemn  me.'' 

"What!  the  tt;Ao&  truth r 

«  No — perhaps  not;  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  got  the 
whole  trudi  before  a  jury :  and,  even  if  this  could  be  dose, 
cott«/doitr 

^  And  why  not,  my  husband  ?*'  she  demanded  eaniestiy, 
approaching  him  at  the  same  moment,  and  laying  her  haai! 
impressively  upon  his  shoulder,  while  her  eyea  were  fixed 
upon  his  own — 

"  And  why  not  ?  The  day  of  shame — shame  from  this 
cause — has  gone  by  from  us.  We  are  either  aboTe  or  lift- 
low  the  world.  At  least,  we  depend  not  for  the  heart's 
sustenance  upon  it  Suppose  it  scorns  and  reviles  us-^ 
suppose  it  points  to  me  as  the  miserable  victim  of  ftat 
viperous  lust  which  crawled  into  our  valleys  with  a  glonog 
tongue— I,  that  know  how  little  I  was  the  slave  of  that  fed 
passion,  in  my  own  breast,  will  not  madden,  more  than  I 
have  done,  at  its  contumelious  judgment  They  can  not 
call  me  harlot.  No,  Beauchampe !  I  fell ;  I  was  trampled 
in  the  dust  of  shame ;  I  was  guilty  of  weakness,  and  vani^, 
and  wilfulness ;  but,  believe  me,  if  ever  spirit  felt  the  rd- 
morse  and  the  ignominy  which  belong  to  virtuous  repent- 
ance of  error,  that  spirit  was  mine !" 

" I  know  it — do  I  not  know  it,  dearest?"  he  said,  ten- 
derly taking  her  in  his  arms. 

"  I  believe  you  know  and  feel  it ;  and  this  conviction, 
Beauchampe,  strengthens  me  agamst  the  world.  In  your 
judgment  I  fixed  my  proper  safety  for  the  future.  Let  the 
world  know  all — the  whole  truth — if  that  will  anything 
avail  for  your  justification.  Let  them  speak  of  ine  here- 
after as  they  please.  Secure  in  myself — secure  from  the 
self-reproach  of  having  fallen  a  victim  to  the  harlot-appe- 
tite (though  the  victim  to  my  own  miserable  vanity  and 
folly) — doubly  secure  in  your  conviction  of  the  truth  of 
what  I  say,  and  am— I  can  smile  at  all  that  follows :  I  can 
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do  more,  Beaochampe — endure  it  with  patience  and  forti- 
tude, and  without  distressing  you  or  myself  with  the  lan- 
g:  age  of  complaint.  Do  not,  therefore,  dear  Beauchampe, 
,ref7^e  the  justification  which  the  truth  may  bring,  through 
U17  wish  to  save  me  firom  the  further  exposure.  Hear  me, 
vrikec  I  assure  you,  solenmly,  in  this  solemn  midnight — 
with  no  eye  upon  us  in  this  cold,  gloomy  dungeon,  but 
uhat  of  Heaven — hear  me  solemnly  affirm  that  though  you 
should  resolve  to  spare  me,  I  will  not  spare  myself.  If  need 
be,  I  will  go  into  the  courthouse — before  the  assembled 
judges,  before  the  people — and  with  my  own  tongue  declare 
the  story  of  my  shame.  Base  should  I  be,  indeed,  if,  to  save 
these  cheeks  from  the  scarlet  which  would  follow  such  a 
recital,  I  oould  see  them  hale  you  to  the  ignominious  gal- 
lows !'' 

^  And  sooner  would  I  die  a  thousand  deaths  on  that  gal- 
lows, than  suffer  you  to  do  yourself  such  cruel  wrong !" 

Such  was  the  answer  spoken  with  effort,  with  husky  ac- 
cents, which  tlie  criminal  made  to  the  strong-minded  woman, 
whose  high-souled,  and  seemingly  unnatural  resolution — 
however  opposed  to  his — yet  touched  him  really  as  a  proof 
of  the  most  genuine  devotion.  Ho  did  not  say  more  ;  he 
did  not  offer  to  dispute  a  resolution  which  he  well  knew 
he  could  not  overthrow  ;  but  he  determined,  inly,  to  prac- 
tise some  becoming  artifice,  to  deprive  her,  when  the  crisis 
of  his  fate  was  at  liand,  of  any  opportunity  of  meddling  in 
its  progress. 

Thus  the  night  waned — the  long,  dark  night,  in  that 
gloomy  dungeon.  Not  altogether  gloomy !  Devotion  makes 
light  in  the  dai*k  places.  Love  cheers  the  solitude  with  its 
own  pure  star-lighted  countenance.  Sincerity  wins  us  from 
the  contemplation  of  the  darkness;  and  with  the  sweet 
word  of  the  truthful  comforter  in  our  ear,  the  fever  subsides 
from  the  throbbing  temples,  and  the  downcast  heart  is  lifted 
into  hope.  That  night,  and  every  night,  she  shared  with 
him  his  dungeon ! 
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CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

DIFFERENT  PHILOSOPHIES  OF  LOTB. 

The  argumeats  of  Covingtoo,  to  persuade  Bea«cbampe 
to  employ  tbe  servioea  of  Calyert^  wero  imaTailiiig.  He^  at 
length,  gave  it  up  in  despair.  The  very  suggesiioa  wlikk 
Sharpehad  made,  that  Calvert  had  some  knowledge  already 
of  the  wife's  character,  and  that  tho  duel  betwem  himself 
and  Cdvori  had  originated  in  the  knowledge  of  bis  wrong 
to  h^r — however  curious  it  made  Beauohampc  to  leam  what 
relation  the  latter  could  have  had  to  his  wife — was  also  a 
cause,  why,  in  the  general  soreness  of  his  feeltnga  ob  this 
subject,  he  should  studiously  avoid  the  professicmal  assist 
ance  of  the  other.  The  wife,  when  Covington  took  hia  de- 
parture, renewed  the  attempt.  The  ailments  of  the  latter 
had  been  more  imposing  to  her  mind  than'  they  were  to  thai 
of  the  husband ;  but,  repeated  by  her,  they  did  not  prove  a 
jot  more  successful  that  when  urged  by  Covington.  To 
these  she  added  suggestions  of  her  own,  a  sample  of  wbicb 
we  have  seen  in  a  previous  chapter ;  but  the  prisoner  re- 
mained stubborn.  The  wife  at  length  ceased  to  pennada, 
having,  with  the  quick  perception  and  nice  judgment  which 
distinguished  her  character,  observed  tbe  true  point  of  diA 
ficulty — one  not  to  be  easily  overcome — and  which  was  to 
be  assailed  in  a  manner  much  more  indirect.  She  resolved 
to  engage  the  services  of  Calvert  herselfl 

Her  own  curiosity  had  been  raised  in  some  Ae^p^B  bf 
whht  she  had  heard  in  respect  to  this  perMn  ;  and  thoogh 
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ihe  did  not  believe  the  story  which  Covington  got  from 
Sharpe,  touching  ihe  caoses  of  the  duel  between  himself  and 
rival,  jet  the  fiact  that  they  had  fooght,  and  that  Calvert 
had  been  wounded  in  ihe  eonflict  with  her  enemy,  of  itself 
commended  ihe  former  to  her  regurd.  As  the  period  for 
Iier  husband's  trial  drew  nigh,  her  anxieties  natnrally  in- 
creased, so  as  to  strengthen  her  in  the  resolution  which  she 
bad  already  formed  to  secnre  those  legal  services  which 
Beaocbampe  had  rejected.  Aocordingly,  concealing  her 
purpose  she  absented  herself  from  tho  prison,  &nd,  having 
secured  the  necessary  information,  set  forth  on  her  mission. 

Of  the  prosperous  fortones  of  William  Calvert,  some 
glimpses  have  already  been  given  to  the  reader  in  the  course 
of  this  narrative.  These  glimpses,  we  tmst,  have  suflSced 
to  satisfy  any  curiosity,  which  ihe  stoiy  of  his  youth  and 
jouthfnl  disappointments  might  have  occasioned  in  any 
mind.  We  uiMierstand,  of  course,  that  thrown  upon  his  own 
resources,  driven  from  tho  nmtemal  petticoats,  which  en- 
feeble and  destroy  so  many  thousand  softs,  the  necessities 
to  which  he  was  subjected,  in  the  rough  attrition  of  the 
world,  had  brought  into  active  exercise  all  the  materials  of 
Us  physical  and  intellectud  manhood.  He  had  plodded 
over  the  dusky  volumes  of  the  law  with  unrolaxing  dili- 
gence. He  had  gone  through  his  probationary  period  with- 
out falling  into  any  of  those  emasculating  practices  which 
too  often  enslave  the  moral  Sense  and  dissipate  the  intelleo- 
tnal  courage  of  young  men.  He  had  graduated  with  credit ; 
bad  begun  practice  with  an  unusual  quantity  of  businesi 
patronage,  and  had  made  his  debut  with  a  degree  of  ecldt, 
which,  while  it  put  to  rest  all  the  apprehensions  of  tho 
good  old  man  who  had  adopted  him,  had  effectually  recom' 
mended  him  to  the  puldic,  as  one  of  tho  strong  men  to  whom 
they  could  turn  with  confidence,  to  represent  the  character- 
istics and  maintain  the  rights  of  the  people. 

Of  his  success,  some  idea  may  be  formed,  if  we  remember 
tte  position  in  which  he  stood  in  the  conflict  with  Xlolnnel 
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Sharpe.  If  the  latter  was  the  Coryphsus  of  one  party, 
William  Calvert  was  regarded  by  all  eyes  as  the  most 
prominent  champion  of  the  other ;  and  though  the  other 
party  might  be  in  the  minority,  it  was  not  the  less  obvious 
to  most,  that,  if  the  success  of  the  party  could  be  made  en- 
tirely to  depend  opon  the  relative  strength  of  tlie  represen- 
tative combatants,  the  resolt  would  have  been  very  far 
otherwise.  The  best  friends  of  Sharpe,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  endeavored  to  press  upon  him  the  belief,  which  they 
really  felt,  that,  with  such  an  opponent  as  William  Calvert 
in  the  field  against  him,  it  would  require  the  exercise  of 
his  very  best  talents  in  order  to  maintain  his  ground.  We 
need  not  dwell  longer  on  this  part  of  our  subject. 

But,  with  the  prominence  of  position,  taken  of  necessity 
by  William  Calvert,  in  the  political  world,  was  an  accnmo- 
lation  of  legal  business  which  necessarily  promised  fortune. 
In  the  brief  space  of  three  years  which  followed  his  admis- 
sion to  the  baj*,  his  clients  became  so  numerous  as  to  ren- 
der it  necessary  that  he  should  concentrate  his  attentions 
upon  a  more  limited  circuit  of  practice.  Other  effects  fol- 
lowed, and  the  good  old  man  whose  name  he  had  taken, 
leaving  Charlemont,  like  his  prot6g6,  for  ever,  had  come  to 
live  with  him  in  the  flourishing  town  where  he  had  taken 
up  his  abode.  Here  their  united  funds  enabled  them  to  bay 
a  fine  house  and  furnish  it  with  a  taste  which,  day  by  day, 
added  some  object  of  ornament  or  use. 

The  comforts  being  duly  considered,  the  graces  were  ne- 
cessarily secured,  as  the  accumulation  of  means  furnished 
the  necessary  resources.  Books  grew  upon  the  already- 
(;roaning  shelves ;  sweet  landscapes  and  juoble  portraits 
glowed  from  the  walls.  With  no  wife  to  provide,  in  those 
taousand  trifles  for  which  no  funds  would  be  altogether 
adequate,  in  the  shocking  and  offensive  style  of  expendi- 
ture which  has  recently  covered  our  land  with  sores  and 
spangles,  shame  and  frippery — the  income  of  William  Cal 
7ert  WIS  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  such^tastes  as  are 
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legitimate  in  the  eyes  of  a  truly  philosophical  judgment, 
lie  sought  for  no  attittctions  but  such  as  ^ave  employment 
cither  to  the  sense  of  l>eauty  or  the  growth  of  the  under 
standing. 

Tlio  ointcmplation  of  the  forms  of  beauty  produces  in  the 
mind  a  love  of  harmony  and  proj)ortion,  which,  in  turn,  es- 
tabli-^h  a  nico  moral  sense,  that  revolts  with  loathing  at 
what  is  mcaij,  cx)ai*se,  or  brutal ;  and,  with  this  impression, 
(Mir  young  lawyer,  whenever  his  purse  permitted  such  out- 
lay, despatched  his  commission  to  the  Atlantic  city  for  the 
8|icaking  canvass  or  the  eloquent  and  breathing  bust.  In 
tastes  like  these  his  paternal  friend  fully  sympathized  with 
him.  In  fact  they  had  been  first  awakened  in  him  by  his 
venerable  tutor,  during  the  course  of  his  boyish  education. 
Tlius  co-operating,  and  with  habits,  which,  in  other  re- 
spects, were  singularly  inexpensive,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
the  dwelling  ol'  William  Calvert  should  already  be  known, 

among  the  people  of ,  as  the  very  seat  of  elegance  and 

art.  His  pictures  formed  a  theme  among  his  acquaintance 
— and  even  those  who  were  not — which  every  new  addi- 
tion contributed  to  revive  and  enlarge ;  and,  in  the  inno- 
cent pursuit  of  such  objects  of  grace  and  beauty — with 
iiooks,  the  philosophies  and  songs,  of  the  old  divines  of  Na- 
lui'e — her  proper  priesthood — tlie  days  of  the  youth  began 
10  go  by  sweetly  and  with  such  soothing,  that  the  memory 
of  Margaret  Cooper,  though  it  never  ceased  to  sadden,  yet 
now  failed  entirely  to  sting.  He  had  neither  ceased  to 
love  nor  ir.  regret ;  but  his  disappointment  did  not  now  oc- 
casion a  pa.ag,  nor  was  his  regret  such  as  to  leave  him  in- 
sensible to  the  genial  influences  which  life  everywhere 
spreads  generously  exound  for  the  working  spirit,  and  the 
just  and  gentle  heart. 

But,  as  we  have  seen,  William  Calvert  was  not  permit- 
ted, either  by  his  own  nature  and  pursuits,  or  by  the  exac- 
tions of  society,  to  indulge  simply  in  the  elegancies  of  life. 
The  possession  of  active  talents  of  any  kind,  and  in  all 
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regions,  implies  a  proper  impulse  to  tbcir  lusc.  This  is 
more  particularly  the  case  in  our  countrj*,  wlierc  tlic  fidd  U 
more  free  than  in  all  othei*s,  moi*e  open  to  all  comers,  and 
where  the  absence  of  hereditary  distinctions  and  a  prescrip- 
tive social  prestige  compels  ambition  to  r train  c^'cry  nerve 
in  the  attainment  of  position. 

The  profession  of  the  law  itself  implies  government  airoog 
us,  and  politics  are  apt  to  lay  their  talons  upcn  all  who  ex- 
hibit the  possession  of  oratorical  powers  in  connection  witk 
the  pursuit  of  law.  William  Calvert,  somewhat  in  spite  of 
his  own  tastes  and  wishes — for  he  well  knew  how  slavish 
and  degrading  were  the  conditions  of  public  favor  in  a  ci^ 
mocracy  like  ours  —  was  forced  to  buckle  on  the  annorof 
party,  and  take  the  field  in  a  great  local  contest,  whidi 
contemplated  federal  as  well  as  state  politics. 

"We  have  seen  how  suddenly  his  career  was  arrested  and 
suspended  for  a  season,  by  the  bullet,  at  five  paces,  of  his 
political  rival. 

His  wound — probable  owing  to  the  boKl  course  adopted 
by  his  venerable  counsellor — was  not  a  serious  one,  thoogh 
it  laid  him  up  for  a  space,  during  which  h.is  party  was  de- 
feated ;  a  result  which  many  of  its  able  mon  were  please<i 
to  ascribe  mostly  to  the  fact  that  their  chief  speaker  wn.<> 
thus  hors  de  combat.  This  conviction  strengthened  Ms 
claims  in  the  future,  though  the  immediate  battle  was  lort 
in  which  he  had  been  engaged  at  the  time.  The  defeat 
was  temporary  only — that  they  all  felt;  and  all  parties 
were  equally  persuaded  that  the  next  struggle  must  eventu- 
ate in  the  elevation  of  William  Calvert  to  the  full  Bupremacv 
over  his  own. 

The  brief  period  during  which  he  was  confined  to  W? 
chamber  by  his  hurt  was  one  which  was  crowded  with  am- 
ple testimonies  of  his  popularity  with  the  many,  and  the 
grateful  esteem  with  which  he  was  regarded  by  the  selec* 
and  sacred  few.  The  sturdy  yeomen  thronged  to  inquire 
about  his  progress  with  an  interest  which  showed  how 
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deeply  be  had  made  his  way  into  the  common  heart.  Nor 
were  the  men  of  mark  less  earnest  and  considerate — less 
solicitous  of  the  fate  of  one  who,  as  a  dangerous  rival,  must 
either  be  denounced  or  conciliated.  Higher  and  more  hon- 
orable motives  were  at  work,  however,  in  the  breasts  of 
ethers  —  too  far  above  the  crowd  to  suffer  such  as  these  to 
abridge  their  sympathies ;  and  the  bedside  of  our  young 
lawyer  was  honored  by  the  visits  of  such  great  men  as  Clay 
and  Crittenden.  His  wound,  though  rendering  his  thigh  a 
somewhat  sore  precinct  for  a  while,  was  yet  productive  of 
much  balm  and  soothing  for  his  mind  and  heart. 

T>ut  there  was  one  visiter,  over  all,  whose  unexpected 
presence  was  eminently  grateful,  bringing  witli  it  not  only 
a  true  devotion  and  a  genuine  sympathy,  but  recalling  so 
many  dear  and  pleasant  passages  in  a  past  of  various  sad 
and  sweet  experiences.  As  soon  as  his  cousin  Ned  Hink* 
ley  heard  of  his  disaster,  he  hastened  off  to  see  and  tend 
upon  him,  bringing  with  him  nothing  but  a  carpet-bag,  with 
a  few  changes  of  linen,  his  violin,  and  a  pair  of  pistols,  con- 
secrated in  the  family  affections  by  a  grandsire's  use  of 
them  in  Revolutionary  periods. 

Ned  Hinkley,  though  a  good  fellow,  was  inveterate  as  a 
violinist.  Nod  relieved  the  violin  by  occasional  practice 
with  the  pistols.  Ned's  boast  was  that  he  could  draw  an 
equally  good  sight  and  bow ;  and  Ned  was  especially  anx- 
ious to  take  up  tlie  game  with  Colonel  Sharpe — to  whom 
he  owed  an  old  grudge  as  Alfred  Stevens — ^just  where  his 
cousin  had  ended  it.  Ned*s  conscience  troubled  him,  too, 
as  l>eing  somewhat  the  occasion  of  William's  present  suffer- 
ings, as  he  felt  and  said,  very  logically : — 

'*  For  you  see,  Willie,  if  I  had  shot  that  fellow  Stevens, 
6vc  years  ago,  as  I  ought  to  have  done,  lie  wouldn't  have 
been  able  to  put  an  ounce  bullet  into  your  bacon !" 

It  was  no  fault  of  Ned,  we  assure  you,  that  he  did  not 
skoot  Stevens.  He  had  every  disposition  to  do  that  oily 
-jolitician  some  such  touching  service.  ogtized  by  Google 
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Ned  Hinkley  was  a  good  companion.     He  was  livel) 
garrulous,  full  of  quip  and  crank ;  could  make  his  fiddle 
speak  when  his  own  tongue  was  tired ;  was  a  very  loving 
kinsman,  and  no  humbug.     He  was  as  sincei-e  as  sanshinc. 

He  was  soon  installed  beside  the  couch  of  the  wounded 
man,  relieving  old  Mr.  Calvert  of  his  watch,  and  sharing 
with  him  the  gi*ateful  employment  of  amusing  the  invalid, 
which  he  did  after  a  fashion  of  his  own.  We  give  %  sample 
of  his  quality  in  this  sort  of  performance : — 

"  And  how  docs  it  feel,  Willie  ?" 

"  How  does  what  feel  ?" 

"  Why,  the  bullet  in  your  hip." 

"  There  is  no  bullet  there  now,  Ned.     It  is  extracted. 

*'  Well,  I  know  that !  What  I  mean  to  ask  is,  what  is 
the  sort  of  sensation  which  it  leaves  behind  it?  Rather  a 
pleasant  one,  I  suppose !" 

"  Indeed !  a  curious  supposition,  Ned." 

"Not  so!  In  small  wounds,  such  is  the  case  usually 
when  they  are  in  a  way  to  heal.  I  have  so  found  it  in  my 
own  case.  When  I  was  getting  better  of  that  ugly  gash  I 
got  at  muster  six  years  ago — you  remember — from  Ralph 
Byers,  I  was  really  delighted  by  the  sensation.  There  was 
a  soii;  of  pleasant  tickling  going  on  all  the  time,  as  Nature 
was  taking  up  the  old  threads  and  reuniting  them.  So. 
when  I  shot  ofiF  that  finger,  trying  Tom  Curtis's  little  double 
barrel — after  the  first  pain  of  the  thing  was  over,  I  bcgar 
to  feel  a  sort  of  pleasure  in  the  sensation ;  and  I  suppose 
there's  good  reason  for  it.  Nature,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
like  a  good  surgeon,  will  do  her  best  to  soothe  one's  hurts 
on  such  an  occasion,  by  some  secret  remedial  processes  of 
her  own.  The  fact  is,  I  always  found  so  much  pleasure  in 
getting  well  on  such  occasions,  that  I  found  myself  always 
pulling  and  picking  at  the  wound,  just  to  keep  up  a  sort 
of  irritation,  so  as  to  prolong  the  duration  of  the  cure." 

"  Comical !  On  the  same  plan,  if  you  found  a  medicine, 
however  nauseous,  doing  its  work  effectually,  you  will  re- 
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qoire  tbat  the  dose  should  be  doubled,  and  take  some  of 
the  physic  daily,  with  the  same  object — the  prolongation 
of  the  benefit." 

**Not  so — no!  The  analogy  fails,  Willie.  The  skin, 
or  flesh,  is  one  thing;  but  the  stomach  is  another — quite. 
No  tampering  with  that !  It  is  sacred  to  fish,  flesh,  fowl, 
and  physic  is  its  abomination.  I  don't  believe  in  physic, 
though  I  do  in  the  pleasure  of  flesh-wounds." 

The  tuning  of  the  fiddle  followed  this  philosophy ;  and, 
under  the  sedative  influences  of  an  original  fantasia  which 
might  have  afforded  some  new  ideas  to  Ole  Bull,  William 
Calvert  sank  off  into  a  pleasant  slumber,  leaving  Ned  in 
the  midst  of  a  backwoods  commentary  on  the  nature,  the 
sources,  and  the  methods  of  music,  particularly  of  violin- 
music,  which  he  held  to  be  the  proper  foundation  of  every 
other  sort. 

Ned  Hinkley  thus,  alternating  between  his  sister's  farm- 
stead  and  the  house  of  his  cousin  --  the  two  places  being 
some  twelve  miles  apart — continued  to  visit  and  console 
William  Calvert  through  the  month  of  his  confinement. 

And  this  was  no  small  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  Ned,  when 
we  are  told  that,  in  addition  to  the  fatigue  of  such  a  ride 
some  three  or  foar  times  a  week,  he  was  busily  engaged  in 
all  the  rigors  of  a  warm  courtship.  Of  courae,  he  told  his 
cousin  the  whole  history  of  his  wooing. 

*'  Well — but,  Ned,  ho#  is  it  that  you  have  forborne  all 
description  of  Miss  Bernard  ?" 

"  Sallie  Bernard  is  indescribable,  Willie." 

"  What !  80  very  beautiful  ?" 

"  No !  I  don't  think  that  even  a  lOver  would  call  her 
beautiful." 

^'  Is  she  so  wise,  then — so  highly  endowed  with  intellect, 
And  the  graced  and  accomplishments  ?" 

"  No,  I  can't  say  that  either !  The  fact  is,  Willie,  that 
Sallid  is  nothing  more  than  a  clever  country-girl — a  good 
girl,  a  loving  girl,  a  gentle  girl,  and  a  willing  girl — and 
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that  word  willing'  goes  a  great  ways  with  me  in  a  womao. 
1  doaH  go  for  wisdom,  and  learning,  and  great  talents,  and 
great  beauties,  and  chaims,  and  graces,  in  a  wife,  Willie; 
I  go  for  a  woman — a  true  woman — that  knows  she's  the 
weaker  vessel,  and  knows  what's  due  to  her  lord  and  mas- 
ter. I  am  after  a  wife,  not  a  philosopher  in  petticoats.  I 
want  a  wife  who  will  be  the  mother  of  my  children ;  not  a 
conceited  fool,  who  is  perpetually  trying  to  show  the  world 
that  she  is  more  of  a  man  than  her  husband,  as  is  the  case 
generally  with  all  that  sort  of  people,  of  whom  your  famous 
Margaret  Cooper  was  a  particularly  superb  brimstone  ex- 
ample.'' 

"  Nothing  of  her,  Ned,"  said  the  other  sadly.  "  Tell  me 
of  your  Sallie  Bernard." 

"  Well,  perhaps  I'd  better  tell  you  in  poetry.  You  know 
that  I  too  have  written  vei-ses,  and  was  no  small  fish  at  it, 
as  you  rememlier.  1  am  half  disposed  to  think  that  my 
verses  were  sometimes  quite  us  good  as  youi*s.  You  i*e- 
member  the  lines  I  wrote  upon  the  old  mill  at  Charle- 
mont?" 

"  Yes :  they  were  really  very  good,  Ned." 

^'  To  be  sure  they  were !  I  doubt  if  you  could  do  better, 
try  your  best.  Then  there  was  the  epitaph  I  made  on  poor 
old  Wolf,  my  bull-terrier.  'Gad!  I  liked  it  better  than 
Lord  Byron's  on  his  Newfoundland  pup.  But  I've  done 
better  things  since,  that  I  never  showed  you ;  and  some  of 
my  lines  about  Sallie  are,  to  my  thinking,  quite  good  enough 
to  be  put  into  a  magazine." 

"  Very  likely,  Ned — and  yet  not  make  you  sure  of  cedar- 
oil  immortality.  But  let's  have  your  metrical  portrait  of 
Miss  Sallie." 

^^You  shall!  I'm  not  squeamish  about  it;  and  these 
verses  are  just  about  the  proper  answer  to  your  question. 
They  tell  you  just  why  I  love  Sallie,  and  for  what  a  man 
ought  to  seek  a  wife.  They're  rough  yet,  for  I  haven't  had 
time  to  pass  the  smoothing-iiH>n  over  them.  (But  I'll  work 
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'em  out  in  ship-shape  yet,  and  make  a  spiggot  or  spoil  a 
horn.  Now,  don't  jou  begin  to  find  fault,  and  stop  mc, 
whenever  you  fancy  there's  a  hitch  in  the  verse.  Til  bring 
it  all  right  when  I  turn  in  to  smoothing  out.^' 

William  Calvert  gave  the  required  assurance ;  and,  with 
few  more  preliminaries — for  Ned  Hinkley  was  a  down- 
right, to-the-purpose,  matter-of-fact  fellow — with  little  non- 
sense or  conceit  about  him,  and  no  affectations — he  recited, 
or  rather  chanted,  the  following  rude  ballad,  which,  for  the 
backwoods  muse,  Calvert  was  inclined  to  think  a  very  cred- 
itable performance ;  and  we  quite  agree  with  him,  and  could 
wish  to  see  it  married  to  corresponding  harmonies  by  some 
such  priest  in  music  as  Mr.  Russell : — 


**  You  ask  me  whj  I  lore  her^ 
Whj  my  hearty  no  longer  free, 
is  no  more  a  winged  rover, 

Like  the  forest-bird  or  bee : 
Ah !  love  stiil  hath  iti  season, 

For  the  heart  as  for  the  tree ; 
ViToald  yon  have  a  better  reason, 
Then  mj  lore  lores  me  f 

I  know  it  well,  I  know  it— 
Mj  loTe  loTee  me ! 

II. 

**  Yon  saj  she  is  not  beantifol. 
And  it  maj  be  so  to  70a ; 
Bnt  she's  yerj  fond  and  dntifril. 
And  she's  very  kind  and  trse : 
And  there's  beanty  in  the  tendemeaa 

That  every  eye  can  see. 
And  something  more  than  lorelinese 
In  the  lore  she  feeU  for  me ! 
I  know  it  weU,  &c. 


^  8he's  no  strong-minded  woman. 
And  in  weighty  things  unwise; 
Bat  a  loving  heart,  all  human,  ^  . 
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And  there's  &  sovereign  wisdom 
In  mnch  loving,  do  yon  see; 

And  a  pore  joang  soal^  in  a  loving 
Alakef  a  woman  vise  ka  me  \ 
I  know  k  well,  &c 


'  Ton  may  talk  of  stately  damsels 

Wiijh  keen  wit  and  manners  fine— 
But  a  true  young  heart's  affections 

Are  the  jewels  dear  to  mine  I 
And  I  own  enough  of  splendor, 
Whtm  her  loving  eyes  I  see; 
And  I  hear  sufficient  wisdom, 
When  she  murmurs  love  to  me ! 
I  know  it  well,  &c 


"  Yon  may  try  her  fkitb,  and  tell  her 
Of  a  prouder  suitor  sdll — 
One  whose  name  and  wealth  may  hring  lier 

To  whatever  state  she  will ; 
That  I've  naught  to  boast  of  power — 

Neither  wealth  nor  fame — yet  she 
Will  smile — so  well  I  know  her — 
And  still  give  her  love  to  me  I 
I  know  it  well,  Ac" 

"  There — you  have  it !  Now,  that's  what  I  call  good 
sense,  Willie  Calvert,  and  no  bad  poetry  either.'* 

"  It  is  positively  beautiful,  Ned,  and  contains  more  of 
the  true  philosophy  of  love  and  marriage  than  half  the  trea- 
tises ever  written.  Positively,  Ned,  you  surprise  me  I 
Your  improvement  is  prodigious.  Yon  must  set  up  the 
poetical  sign.  Were  you,  now,  in  some  of  the  great  cities, 
following  up  some  of  the  popular  singersi,  you  could  have 
that  ballad  united  to  music  which  would  make  your  name 
famous." 

"I  thought  you'd  like  it,  Willie — I  knew  you  would. 
It  is  a  good  ballad,  WilliQ — very  gpocl ;  and  it's  true,  Wil- 
lie. Sallie  Bernard  deserves  it  all.  She's  the  very  woman 
of  the  verses." 
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^*  And  she  has  accepted  you,  Ned  ?" 

"  On  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  very  next  NoTember,  Willie, 
we  go  into  cohoot  for  life — God  willing,  and  weather  per- 
mit ting." 

William  Calvert  warmly  congratdated  bis  kinsman,  and 
closed  the  speech  with  a  deep  sigh  from  the  very  bottom 
of  his  heart. 

"  Don't  sigh,  William.  Tour  time  will  come  yet.  Ah ! 
if  you  had  only  fancied  some  such  true,  sweet,  humble- 
hearted,  and  devoted  girl  as  Sallie,  instead  of  that  proud, 
great-eyed,  outlawed  woman,  Margaret  Cooper — '' 

"  Hush,  hush,  Ned ! — name  her  not  !'* 

The  other  muttered  something  more,  no  doubt  expressive 
of  the  indignation  which  he  felt  at  the  treatment  his  cousin 
had  received  from  Mai*garet  Cooper.  The  good  fellow  had 
never  admired  that  damsel.  He  was,  in  truth,  afraid  of 
her.  She  was  the  only  person  that  had  ev^r  fairly  awed 
him  into  distance  and  apprehension.  While  he  still  mut- 
tered, William  Calvert  said : — 

'^  Open  that  desk,  Ned,  and  hand  me  the  book  in  a  blue 
cover  which  you  will  find  in  it.'* 

This  was  done. 

"I,  too,  have  written  some  verses  lately,  Ned,  which 
somewhat  relate  to  my  own  afTections.  They  are,  by  no 
means,  so  good  as  yours,  but  they  will  enforce  my  plea  to 
you  for  forbearance  in  reference  to  Margaret." 

And,  without  further  word,  William  read  the  following 
apostrophe : — 

"  Speak  not  the  name,  in  scorn  or  blame, 
Nor  link  her  thought  with  angfat  of  shame, 
Nor  ask  of  me,  the  guilt  to  see 
That  tore  mj  blossom  from  the  tree ! 

"  We  may  not  crush  the  thought,  6r  htish 
The  tale  that  stUi  compels  the  blnh ; 
Bat  we  may  chide  the  speech,  and  hide 

The  shame,  that  ebe  would  tonure  pridfiJd  by  GoOqIc 
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'*  Deep  in  the  hearty  a  thing  apart, 
We  slirine  the  memory  of  Ae  smart; 
And  only  gaze  on  happier  dajB, 
When  Lore  and  Pride  could  ^adlj  piaiN, 

*'  There  let  me  hold,  nor  dieap  nor  cold. 
The  image  dinned  I  loved  of  old ; 
There  let  me  know  the  chaim,  Uie  glow. 
And  not  the  shame,  the  guilt,  the  wo ! 

«  Beneath  diat  spell,  still  let  her  dwdl. 
Pore,  bright,  as  when  I  loved  so  well— 
Where,  haplj  tanght,  the  older  thought 
Can  see  of  fidl  or  ftatltj  naoght 

**  With  Love  for  gnest,  the  fiedthftil  Ineast 
Shnts  ont  all  entrance  to  the  rest, 
And  asks  no  more,  firom  Memory's  stM^ 
Than  what  the  heart  can  still  adore. 

**  Oh !  when  she  grew,  no  more  in  view. 
The  staiiike  thing  that  once  I  knew, 
I  deemed  her  fled,  I  wept  her  dead -» 
Not  trail,  not  shamed,  bat  lost  instead. 

"  Her  fall,  though  fianght  with  grief,  has  tanght 
Love's  lesson  to  the  sterner  thonght ; 
And  Griefs  worst  moan  now  takes  its  tone 
From  what  young  Memories  loved  alone !" 

**  Ah  1  Willie,  that's  a  poetical  huckleberry  above  mj 
sour  rhyming  pei*8immon.  How  well  you  do  those  things! 
Why,  that's  a  sort  of  treble-shotted  verse.  Now,  those 
cursed  rhymes  won't  come  to  me  when  I  call  for  'em!— 
They  are  as  obstinate  as  those  abominable  spirits  of  ^  the 
vasty  deep'  that  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  Mr.  Olendower.  You 
must  help  me,  Willie,  to  polish  my  ballad,  before  I  s^d  it 
to  Sallie  Bernard." 

<'  Don't  touch  it,  Ned ;  it  needs  no  polishing.  It  is  as 
nearly  perfect  as  you  can  make  it.  Its  very  careleasnesB 
is  in  its  favor  as  a  song.  It  shows  it  to  be  an  ensuring, 
a  gushing  upward,  of  the  fancy,  which  is  the  true  proof  of 
a  good  thing  for  music.    No,  no !  don't  touch  it.    Ita  liift- 
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plicity  is  its  secret.  One  sees  that  the  art  has  been  entirely 
subservient  to  Nature,  as  it  always  should  be  in  such  things. 
But,  go  and  ramble  now,  Ned,  and  leave  me  for  a  while  to 
slumber.  Your  talk  and  my  own,  with  such  subjects  as  we 
have  been  dealing  with,  have  left  me  a  little  too  much  ex- 
cited.    Go,  and  write  to  Sallie.'\ 

"  'Gad  I  if  she  were  here !"  cried  the  tall  fellow,  stretch- 
ing out  his  arms  as  if  to  embrace  the  universe — 

'^  If  she  were  only  here — smack !"    And,  so  saying,  he 
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CHAPTER  XXXVIl, 

THB  MEETINO. 

*'  And  do  we  meet  again. 
After  that  monrnfol  parting !    Both  how  changed ; 
Ton  with  new  pinions  -» mine  all  soiled  and  broken  !** 

It  was  when  William  Calvort  had  regained  his  1^  and 
bvgan  to  resume  bis  custcmary  v  cations,  that  Ned  Hink- 
Lj  suddenly  mado  hin  appearance,  one  day,  almost  bursting 
with  excitement.  The  story  of  the  Beauchampes  bad 
reached  his  ears ;  the  marriage  of  Margaret  Cooper  witk 
?eauchampe,  and  the  subsequent  murder  of  Colonel  Sbarpe. 
He  was  the  first  to  reveal  the  whole  tragedy  to  the  CU- 
verts. 

It  was  a  story  to  make  them  gloomy  enough — to  strike 
them  into  silence.  When  they  could  speak  of  the  subjeet, 
it  was  only  in  language  so  inadequate  that  the  topic  was 
dropped  as  by  mutual  consent. 

"  Can  we  do  anything  for  them  ?"  was  the  question  of 
William  Calvert. 

It  was  one  which  all  parties  strove  to  answer  but  in 
vain. 

Ned  Hinkley  alone  lingered  over  the  subject. 

^^  It  was  her  doings,  all.  She,  no  doubt,  beguiled  tie 
young  fool  into  marriage.  She  prompted  him  to  avenge 
her  dishonor  on  the  bead  of  Sbarpe.  I  would  have  done  it 
myself,  with  half  an  opportunity,  but  I  would  have  shot  my- 
self sooner  than  received  the  reward.** 
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William  Calvert  rebuked  the  speech  in  his  sternest  man- 
ner, and  Ned  Hinkley  rode  off,  happy  in  the  prospect  of  a 
wife  who  was  not  a  strong-minded  woman.  He  left  the  two 
Calverts  to  brood  together  over  the  melancholy  narrative 
which  they  had  heard. 

We  have  already  formed  a  suflScient  idea  of  the  dwelling 
which  William  Calvert  occupied — a  dwelling  in  just  corre- 
spondence with  his  impi-oved  fortunes.  The  reader  will 
please  go  with  us  while  we  re-enter  it.  Ned  Hinkley  has 
been  gone  some  two  hours.  We  ascend  the  neat  and  always 
well-swept  porch,  and  pass  through  the  common  hall  into 
the  parlor.  It  has  now  but  a  single  occupant.  Old  Calvert 
is  there  alone.  His  adopted  son  has  i*etired  to  his  cham- 
ber. Be  broods  alone  on  the  fate  of  Margaret  Cooper,  and 
of  the  wretched  young  man  to  whom  she  has  been  a  fate. 
The  old  man  broods  also,  sadly  too  on  the  same  subject, 
bnt  he  is  so  happy  in  his  own  protege,  that  his  mind  does 
iiot  yield  itself  with  any  intensity,  to  the  case  of  other  par- 
ties, no  matter  what  their  futures.  And  this  is  a  law  of  our 
nature,  else  we  should  suffer  unprofitably  from  those  afflic- 
tions, to  which  we  can  offer  no  relief. 

Old  Calvert  has  become  older  since  we  last  painted  his 
portrait.  His  hair  has  grown  even  more  silvery  and  thin 
and  his  forehead  whiter,  more  capacious,  more  polished. 
In  other  respects,  however,  ho  seems  to  have  undergone  but 
little  change.  His  skin  is  quite  as  smooth  as  ever ;  but 
Httle  wrinkled ;  the  crows  have  not  trampled  very  vigor- 
josly  about  the  cornera  of  his  eyes.  His  heart  is  compara- 
tively at  ease ;  his  eye  is  bright  as  of  old — nay,  even 
brighter  than  when  we  last  saw  it  dilating  over  the  valley 
of  Gharlcmont :  and,  perhaps,  with  reason.  His  warmest 
hopes  have  been  gratified ;  his  worst  doubts  dissipated  ;  his 
neart  has  become  uplifted.  He  has  realized  the  pride  of  a 
lather  without  suffering  the  trials  and  apprehensions  of  one ; 
and  with  heart  and  body  equally  in  health,  he  is  still  young 
for  a  gentle  spirit  in  ago,  is  not  a  bad  beginning  of  tlie 
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soul's  immortality.  He  owes  this  state  of  mind  an!  body, 
to  a  contemplative  habit  acquired  in  youth ;  to  the  presence 
of  a  nice  governing  sense  of  justice,  and  to  that  abstinence 
which  would  have  justified  in  him  the  brag  of  good  old 
Adam,  in  "  As  You  Like  It  :"— 

"  For  in  my  yoatfa  I  nerer  did  apply 
Hot  and  rebeUioos  liqnon  in  my  blood ; 
Nor  did  not,  with  nnbashfnl  forehead  woo. 
The  means  of  weakness  and  dobilitj  ; 
Therefore  my  age  is  as  a  lusty  winter. 
Frosty  bat  kindly." 

The  old  man  sits  in  the  snug,  well-cushioned  armchair, 
with  his  eyes  cast  upward.  A  smile  mantles  upon  his  face. 
His  glance  rests  upon  a  portrait  of  his  favorite ;  and  as  he 
gaases  upon  the  well-limned  and  justly-drawn  features — and 
as  the  mild  and  speaking  eye  seems  to  answer  to  his  own 
—  the  unconscious  words  tremble  out  from  his  lips !  Good 
old  man ! — he  recalls  the  early  lessons  that  he  gave  the 
boy ;  how  kindly  they  were  taken — with  what  readiness 
they  were  acquired  ;  and  the  sweet  humility  which  followed 
most  of  his  rebukes.  Then,  he  renews  the  story  of  the  first 
lessons  in  law — his  own  struggles  and  defeats  he  recalls— 
only,  as  it  would  seem,  to  justify  the  exultation  which  an- 
nounces, under  his  guidance,  the  better  fortunes  of  the 
youth. 

And  thus  soliloquizing,  he  rises,  and  mounting  a  chair, 
dusts  the  picture  with  his  handkerchief,  with  a  solicitude  that 
has  seen  a  speck  upon  the  cheek,  and  fancies  a  fly  upon  the 
hair !  This  was  a  daily  task,  performed  unconsciously,  and 
under  the  same  course  of  spiriting ! 

While  thus  engaged  a  servant  enters  and  speaks.  Ho 
answers,  but  without  any  thought  of  what  he  is  saying. 
/he  sei-vant  disappears,  and  the  door  is  re-opened.  The 
old  man  is  still  busy  at  the  licart-prompted  duty.  His  lips 
are  equally  busy  in  dilating  upon  the  merits  of  his  favorite. 
He  still  wipes  and  rewipcs  the  picture  ;  draws  back  to  ex 
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imine  the  onHine ;  comments  upon  eye  and  forehead ;  and 
dreams  not,  the  while,  what  eye  surreys  his  toils — what  ear 
is  listening  to  the  garrulous  eulogium  that  is  dropping  from 
his  lips.  The  intruder  is  Margaret  Cooper — Mrs.  Bean- 
ehampe  we  should  have  said — but  for  a  silent  preference 
for  the  former  name,  for  which  we  can  give  no  reason  and 
will  offer  no  excuse. 

She  stands  in  silence — she  watches  the  labor  of  the  good 
dd  man  with  mixed  but  not  unpleasant  feelings.    She  rec- 
ognises him  at  a  glance.    She  does  not  mistake  the  features 
of  that  portrait  which  exacts  his  care.    She  gazes  on  that, 
too,  with  a  Tery  melancholy  interest.    The  features,  though 
the  same,  are  yet  those  of  another.  '  The  expression  of  the 
lace  is  spiritualized  and  lifted.    It  is  the  face  of  William 
Hinkley — true — but  not  the  fSEice  of  the  rustic,  whom  once 
she  knew  beneath  that  name.    The  salient  points  of  feature 
are  subdued.    The  roughness  has  disappeared,  and  is  suc- 
ceeded by  the  entreating  sweetness  and  placid  self-subjection 
which  shows  that  the  moulding  hand  of  the  higher  civiliza- 
tion has  been  thei-e.    It  is  William  Hinkley,  the  gentleman 
— the  man  of  thought,  and  of  the  world — whose  features 
meet  her  eye;  and  a  sigh  involuntarily  escapes  her  lips. 
That  sigh  is  the  involuntary  utterance  of  the  self-reproach 
which  she  feels.    Her  conscience  smites  her  for  the  past. 
She  thinks  of  the  young  man,  worthy  and  gentle,  whom  she 
Blighted  for  another — and  that  other! — She  remembers 
the  youth's  goodness — his  fond  devoteduess;  and,  forget- 
ting in  what  respect  he  erred,  she  wonders  at  herself,  with 
feelings  of  increasing  humiliation,  that  she  should  have  re- 
pulsed and  treated  him  so  harshly.    But,  in  those  days  she 
was  mad  I    It  i»  her  only  consolation  that  she  now  thinks 

60. 

Her  sigh  arrests  the  attention  of  the  old  man  and 
awakens  him  from  his  grateful  abstr^tion.  lie  turns,  be- 
holds the  lady,  and  mutteriiig  something  apologetically, 
about  the  rapid  accumulation  of  dust  and  cobwe*^8,^hc  do- 
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Bcends  from  the  chair.    A  step  nearer  to  the  viaiter  mfontt 
him  who  she  is.    He  starts,  and  trembles. 

"  You,  Miss  Cooper :  can  it  be  ?'* 

''  It  is,  Mr.  Calvert ;  but  there   is  some  mistake.    I 
sought  for  Colonel  Calvert,  the  lawyer." 

^'  My  son — no  mistake  at  all — be  seated,  Miss  Qo(^r." 

"  Your  son,  Mr.  Calvert  ?" 

"Yes,  my  eon — your  old  acquaintance — but  here  he 
is  !''— 

William  Calvert,  the  younger,  had  now  joined  the  party. 
His  entrance  had  been  unobserved.  He  stood  in  the  doo^ 
way— his  eye  fixed  upon  the  object  of  his  former  passion. 
His  cheeks  were  very  pale ;  his  featui*es  were  full  of  emo- 
tion. Margaret  turned  as  the  old  man  spoke,  and  tlieir 
eyes  encountered.  Wliat  were  their  several  emotions  then! 
Who  shall  tell  them  ?  What  scenes,  what  a  story,  did  that 
one  single  glance  of  recognition  recall.  How  much  strife 
and  bitterness — what  overwhelming  passions — and  what 
defeat,  what  shame,  and  sorrow  to  the  one  ;  and  to  the 
other — what  triumph  over  pain — what  victory  even  from 
defeat.  To  her,  from  pride,  exultation,  and  estimated  tri- 
umph, had  arisen  shame,  overthrow,  and  certain  fear. 
Despair  was  not  yet — not  altogether.  To  the  other,  "out 
of  the  eater  came  forth  meat,  and  out  of  the  strong  came 
forth  sweetness."  From  his  defeat  he  Was  strengthened ; 
and  froni  the  very  overthrow  of  his  youthful  passion,  had 
growii  the  vigor  of  his  manhood. 

The  thought  of  William  Calveit,  as  he  snrv(»y«»ti  \H 
woman  of  his  first  love,  was  a  natural  ouc:  -  '*  Ha«l  nhe 
been  mine  !" — but  with  this  thought  he  did  not  now  repine 
at  the  baffled  dream  and  desire  of  hh  boyhood.  If  the 
memory  and  rcflcctiou  were  not  sweet,  at  least  the  hitler 
was  one  to  which  his  lips  had  become  reconciled  by  time. 
Recalling  tljc  moumful  memory  of  the  past,  his  sorrow  was 
now  rather  for  her  tl:a  .  for  himself.  His  regret  was  not 
that  he  had  been  denied,  but  that  she  had  fallen.     He  rec- 
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oUected  the  day  of  her  pride.  He  recalled  the  flarires  of 
that  eagle  spirit,  which,  while  it  won  his  admiration,  had 
spurned  his  prayer.  The  bitter  shame  whidi  followed, 
when,  by  crawling,  the  serpent  had  reached  the  summits 
where  her  proud  soul  kept  in  an  eyiy  of  its  own,  oppressei 
his  soul  as  he  gazed  upon  the  still  beautiful,  still  majestic 
being  before  him.  She  too  had  kept  something  of  that  no- 
ble spirit  which  was  hers  before  She  fell.  We  have  seeii 
how  she  had  sustained  herself:  — 

"  Not  yet  lost 
^  All  her  oxigliml  brigfatneM,  nor  appeared 
LeM  than  archangel  mined,  and  th'  excmt 
Of  glory  obscured ;" — 

and  still,  as  the  youth  gazed,  he  wondered — and  as  he  ro 
membered,  he  could  not  easily  restrain  the  impulse  once 
more  to  sink  in  h6ftiage.  But  all  her  story  was  now  known 
to  him.  Of  Sharpe's  murder  he  was  awai*c ;  and  '^\fi.i  the 
wife  of  the  murderer  was  the  same  Margaret  Cooper,  in 
whose  behalf  he  had  himself  met  the  betrayer  in  sfngle  com- 
bat, he  was  apprized  by  a  private  letter  from  Covington. 

While  he  thus  stood  beholding,  with  such  evident  tokens 
of  emotion,  the  hapless  woman  who  had  been  the  cause, 
and  the  victim,  equally,  of  so  much  disaster — what  were 
her  reflections  at  the  sight  of  him?  At  first,  when  "their 
eyes  encountered,  and  she  could  no  longei*  doubt  the  iden- 
tity of  the  Colonel  Calvert  whom  she  sought,  with  the  Wil- 
liam Hinkley  whom  she  had  so  long  and  yet  m  little  known, 
her  color  became  heightened  —  her  form  uisensibly  rose, 
and  her  eye  resumed  something  of  that  ancient  eagle-look 
of  defiance,  which  was  the  more  natural  expression  of  her 
proud  and  daring  character.  She  felt,  in  an  instant,  all  t!.e 
difference  between  fhe  present  and  ihe  past;  between  his 
fortune  and  her  own — and,  naturally  assuming  that  the 
Same  comparison  was  going  on  in  his  mind,  necessarily 
leading  to  his  exaltation  at  her  expense,  she  wa^  prepared, 
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mth  oqual  look  and  word,  to  resent  the  insolence  of  his 
ti-iiunph. 

But  when,  at  a  second  glance,  she  beheld  the  oneqmTO- 
cal  grief  which  his  looks  expressed — when  she  saw  still, 
tnat  the  fire  in  his  heart  had  not  been  quenched — that  the 
feeling  there  had  nothing  in  it  of  triumph — but  all  of  a 
deep  abiding  sorrow  and  a  genuine  commiseration,  her  man- 
ner changed — the  bright,  keen  expression  parted  from  her 
glance,  and  her  cheek  grew  instantly  pale.  But  her  firm- 
ness and  presence  of  mind  returned  sooner  than  his.  She 
advanced  and  extended  to  him  her  hand. 

The  manner  was  so  frank,  so  confiding,  that  it  seemed  to 
atone  for  all  the  past.  It  evidently  was  intended  to  convey 
the  only  atonement  which,  in  her  situation,  she  could  possi- 
bly offer.  It  said  much  more  than  words,  and  his  heart  wu 
satisfied.  He  took  her  hand  and  conducted  her  to  a  seat 
Ue  was  silent.  It  was  with  great  difficulty  that  he  witb- 
held  the  expression  of  his  tears. 

"  You  know  me.  Colonel  Calvert,*'  she  at  length  said.  "  I 
see  you  know  me." 

^^  Could  you  think  otherwise,  Margaret?"  he  succeeded 
b  replying.     "  Could  I  forget  ?" 

"  No !  not  forget,  perhaps,"  she  returned  ;  "  but  yea 
seem  not  to  understand  me.  My  person,  of  course,  yon 
know — who  I  was — but  not  who  I  am  V\ 

"  Yes — even  that  too  I  know." 

^<  Thou  something  is  spared  me !"  she  replied  with  die 
sigh  of  one  who  is  relieved  from  a  painful  duty. 

"  1  know  the  whole  sad  story,  Margaret — Mrs.  Beaa- 
champe.  Can  I  serve  you,  Margaret — is  it  for  this  yoa 
seek  mo  ?" 

"  It  is." 

**  I  am  ready.  I  will  do  what  I  can.  But  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary to  see  Mr.  Beauchampe." 

'•  Can  not  that  be  avoM^vI  ?  I  confess,  I  come  to  yoa 
w-ithout  his  sanction  or  authority.     He  is  unwilling  to  seek 
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assistance  from  the  law,  and  proposes  either  to  argue  his 
own  case,  or  to  leave  it,  unargued,  to  the  just  sense  of  the 
community.** 

The  youth  mused  in  silence  for  a  few  moments,  before  he 
replied.    At  length  : — 

**I  will  not  hide  from  you,  Margaret — forgive  me — 
Mrs.  Beauchampe — the  danger  in  which  your  husband 
stands.  The  frequency  of  such  deeds  as  that  for  which  he 
is  indicted,  has  led  to  a  general  feeling  on  the  part  of  the 
community,  that  the  laws  must  be  rigorously  enforced. 
But—" 

She  interrupted  him  with  some  vehemence :  ^^  But  the 
provocation  of  the  villain  he  slew — '* 

She  stopped  suddenly.  She  trembled,  for  the  truth  had 
been  revealed  in  her  inadvertence. 

^<  What  have  I  said  I"  she  exclaimed. 

^<  Only  what  shall  be  as  secret  with  me,  Margaret,  as  with 
yourself — " 

^^  Oh,  more  so,  I  trust  I"  she  ejaculated. 

<^  Do  not  distress  yourself  with  this.  Understand  me. 
It  was  to  gather  from  Mr.  Beauchampe  the  whole  truth, 
that  I  desired  to  see  him.  To  do  him  justice,  I  must  know 
from  him  what  may  be  known  by  others,  and  which  might 
do  him  hurt.  It  is  to  prepare  for  the  worst,  that  I  would 
seek  to  know  the  worst.  I  will  return  with  you  to  Frank- 
fort. I  will  see  him.  He,  as  a  lawyer,  will  better  under- 
stand my  purpose  than  yourself." 

"  Ah !  I  thank  you — I  thank  you,  William  Hinkley.  I 
feel  that  I  do  not  deserve  this  at  your  hands.  You  are 
avenged — amply  avenged — for  all  the  past!" 

She  covered  her  face  with  her  bands.  Memories,  bitter 
memories,  were  rushing  in  upon  her  soul. 

*^  Speak  not  thus,  Margaret,"  replied  the  youth  in  sub- 
dued and  trembling  accents.  '*  I  need  no  such  atonemeut 
as  this.  Believe  me,  to  know  what  you  were,  and  should 
have  been,  Margaret,  and  see  you  thus,  brings 
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feelings  but  those  of  shame  and  sorrow.    Such  promise- 
such  pride  of  promise,  Margaret — " 

'*Ah!  indeed!  such  pride — such  pride!— and  what  a 
fall!— there  could  not  be  a  worse,  William — surely  not  a 
worse ! — ^^ 

*'  But  there  is  hope  still,  Margaret — there  is  hope." 

"  You  will  save  him !''  she  said,  eagerly. 

"  I  trust,"  said  he,  "  that  thei'e  is  hope  for  him.  I  will 
try  to  save  him." 

"I  know  you  will — I  know  you  will!  But,  even  then, 
there  is  no  hope.  I  feel  like  a  wreck.  Even  if  we  founder 
not  in  this  storm — even  if  you  save  us,  William — it  will 
be  as  if  some  once  good  ship,  shattered  and  shivered,  wai 
carried  into  port  by  some  friendly  prow — only  to  be  abai^ 
doned  as  then  no  longer  worth  repair.  These  storms  ha?e 
shattered  me,  William — shattered  me  quite!  I  am  no 
longer  what  I  was— strong,  proud,  confident.  I  fear, 
sometimes,  that  my  brain  will  go  wild.  I  feel  diat  mj 
mind  is  failing  n;ie.  I  speak  now  with  an  erring  tongao. 
I  scarcely  know  what  I  say.  But  I  speak  with  a  faith  ts 
pou.    I  believe,  William,  you  were  always  true." 

"  Ah,  had  you  but  believed  so  theuy  Margaret ! — ^" 

«Idid!  I  did  believe  so!" 

^' Ah,  could  it  have  been,  Margaret! — could  yoa  bavs 
only  thought — '' 

"No  more — say  no  more!"  she  exclaimed,  harriefly, 
with  a  sort  of  shudder.     "  Say  no  moi-e !" 

"  Had  it  been,"  he  continued,  musingly — "  could  it  have 
been,  there  had  been  now  no  wreck.  Neither  of  ns  had 
felt  these  storms.     We  had  both  been  happy  !*' 

"  No,  no !  speak  not  thus,  William  Hlnkley !"  she  ex- 
claimed, rising,  and  putting  on  a  stem  look  and  freezing 
accent.  "The  past  should  be — is — nothing  now  to  m. 
Nor  could  it  have  been  as. you  say.  There  was  a  fate  to 
humble  me ;  and  I  am  here  now  to  sue  for  your  soocor. 
You  have  nothing  to  deplore.    You  have  fortune  wliidi  jo« 
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could  not  hope,  fame  which  yon  did  not  seek — everything 
to  make  you  proud,  and  keep  yon  happy.'* 

**  I  am  neither  prond  nor  happy,  Margaret.    Yoa — ^" 
"Enough!"  she  exclaimed.    "You  have  promised  to. 
strive  in  his  behalf.    Save  Aim,  William  Hinkley — and  if 
prayer  of  mine  can  avail  before  Heaven,  you  will  feel  this 
want  no  longer.    You  must  be  happy !" 

**  Happy,  Margaret? — I  do  not  hope  for  it!" 
She  extended  him  ber  bftnd.  He  took  U,  and  instantly 
released  it,  though  not  before  a  scalding  tear  had  fallen 
from  his  eyes  upon  it.  Farther  farewell  than  this  they  had 
none.  She  looked  round  for  old  Mr.  Calvert,  but  ho  was 
iio  longer  in  the  apartment. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVIII 

«'OUILTT|" 

Ws  pass  over  the  interriews  between  Beaachampe  and 
William  Calvert.  At  none  of  these  was  the  wife  present 
The  former  was  satisfied  to  accept  the  services  of  cme  who 
approached  him  with  tlie  best  manners  of  the  gentleman, 
and  the  happy  union,  in  his  address,  of  the  sage  and  law- 
yer ;  and  ho  freely  narrated  to  him  all  the  particnlars  of 
that  deed  for  which  he  was  held  to  answer.  Calvert  was 
^  ut  in  possession  of  all  that  was  deemed  necec^ary  to  the 
''efonco,  or  rather  of  all  that  Beauchampe  knew. 

But,  either  the  latter  did  not  know  ally  or  perjury  was 
an  easily-bonght  commodity  upon  his  trial.  There  were 
witnesses  to  swear  to  his  footsteps,  to  his  voice,  his  face, 
his  words,  his  knife  and  clothes ;  though  he  believed  that 
no  living  eye,  save  that  of  the  Omniscient,  beheld  him  in 
his  approaches  to  commit  the  deed.  The* knife  which  strack 
the  blow  ^as  buried  in  the  earth.  The  clothes  which  be 
wore  were  sznk  in  the  river.  Yet  a  knife  was  produced 
on  the  trial  as  that  which  had  pierced  the  heart  of  the  vic- 
tim ;  and  witnesses  identified  him  in  garments  which  he  no 
longer  possessed,  and  in  which,  according  to  his  belief,  they 
had  never  seen  him  ! 

It  is  possible  that  he  deceived  himself.  There  can  be 
n:  doubt  that  he  was  just  enough  of  the  maniac,  while  ca^ 
rying  lut  the  monomania  which  made  him  so,  to  be  con- 
scious of  little  else  but  the  one  stirring,  all-absorbing 
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passion  in  his  mind.  Sach  a  man  walks  the  streets,  and 
sees  no  form  save  that  which  occupies  his  imagination; 
speaks  his  purpose  in  soliloquy  which  his  own  ears  never 
heed ;  fancies  himself  alone,  though  surrounded  by  specta- 
tators.  Uis  microcosm  is  within.  He  has,  while  the  lead- 
ing idea  is  busy  in  his  soul,  no  copsciousness  of  any  world 
without. 

Could  we  record  the  argument  of  Calvert — analyze  for 
the  reader  the  voluminous  and  not  always  consorting  testi- 
mony, as  he  analyzed  it  for  the  court — and  repeat,  word 
for  word,  and  look  for  look,  the  exquisite  appeal  which  he 
offered  to  the  jury — we  should  be  amply  justified  in  occu- 
PT^Qgi  ^^  these  pages,  the  considerable  space  which  such  a 
record  would  require.  But  we  dare  not  make  the  attempt ; 
the  more  particularly,  as,  however  able  and  admirable,  the 
speech  failed  of  its  effect.  Eyes  were  wet,  sighs  were  au- 
dible at  its  close ;  but  the  jury,  if  moved  by  the  eloquence 
of  the  advocate,  were  obdurate,*  so  far  as  concerned  the 
prisoner.  The  verdict  was  rendered  "  Guilty !"  and,  with 
the  awful  word,  Mrs.  Beauchampe  started  to  her  feet,  and 
accused  herself  to  the  court,  not  only  of  participating  in 
the  offence,  but  of  prompting  it.  It  was  supposed  to  be  a 
merciful  forbearance  that  Justice  permitted  herself  to  be- 
come deaf,  as  well  as  blind,  on  this  occasion.  Her  wild 
asseverations  were  not  employed  against  her ;  and  she  failed 
of  the  end  she  sought — to  unite  her  fate,  at  the  close,  with 
that  of  him  to  whom,  as  she  warned  him  in  tlie  beginning, 
she  herself  was  a  fate. 

But,  though  she  failed  to  provoke  Justice  to  prosecution, 
she  was  yet  not  to  be  baffled  in  her  object.  Tier  resolution 
was  takei,  to  share  the  doom  of  her  husband.  For  her  he 
liad  incurred  tlic  judgment  of  the  criminal,  and  her  nature 
was  too  magnanimous  to  think  of  surviving  him.  8he  re- 
solved upon  death  in  her  own  case,  and  at  the  same  time 
resolved  on  defeating,  in  his,  that  brutal  exposure  which 
attends  the  execution  of  the  laws.    But  of  her  purpoflo  she 
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said  nothing — not  even  to  him  whom  it  most  coiicenA& 
With  that  stern  directness  of  purpose  which  formed  fioiSf- 
tinguishing  a  trait  in  her  character,  she  made  her  pn!pQiiK 
tions  in  secret.  The  indulgence  of  the  authorities  perinli^ 
ted  her  to  see  her  husband  at  pleasure,  and  to  share  iriA 
him,  when  she  would,  the  sad  privilege  of  his  dangeOB* 
This  indulgence  was  not  supposed  to  involve  any  risk^  siiidft 
a  guard  was  designated  to  maintain  a  constant  watcli  opoK 
the  prisoner ;  and  it  docs  not  seem  to  have  entered  into  At 
apprehensions  of  the  jailer  to  provide  against  any  danger 
except  that  of  the  convict's  escape. 

The  dungeon  of  the  condemned  was  a  close  cell,  tho  od|f 
entrance  to  which  was  by  a  titip-door  from  above.     ISsct^ 
from  this  place,  with  a  guard  in  the  upper  chamber,  was  ail 
an  easy  performance,  nor  did  it  seem  to  enter  for  a  momirfi- 
into  the  calculation  or  designs  of  either  of  the  BeauchampM^' 
The  husband  was  prepared  to  die ;  and  the  solemn,  thoi^ 
secret  determination  of  the  wife,  had  prepared  her  alM» 
The  former  considered  his  fate  with  the  feeling  of  a  martfr; 
and  every  word  of  the  latter  was  intended  to  confirm,  ia 
his  mind,  this  strengthening  and  consoling  conviction.    Th^ 
few  days  which  were  left  to  the  criminal  were  not  othei^ 
wise  unsoothod  and  unlighted  from  without    Friends  came 
to  him  in  his  dungeon,  and  strove,  with  the  diligence  of 
love,  to  convert  tlie  remaining  hours  of  his  life  into  profit* 
able  capital  for  the  fUtore  grand  investment  of  immortality* 
Religion  lent  her  aid  to  friendship ;  and,  whether  Bean- 
champe  did  or  did  not  persist  in  the  notion  that  the  criine 
for  which  he  stood  condemned  was  praiseworthy,  sl%  aH 
events  he  was  persuaded  by  her  unremitting  cares  and  coan- 
scls  that  he  was  a  sinner — sinning  in  a  thousand  respects, 
for  which  repentance  was  the  only  grand  remedy  which 
could  atone  to  God  for  the  wrongs  done,  and  left  unrd- 
paired,  to  man. 

Among  the  friends  who  now  constandy  sought  the  cell  of 
the  criminal,  William  Calvert  was  none  of  the  least  panctnel- 
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Beaucbampc  became  verj  fond  of  him,  and  felt,  in  a  short 
time,  the  vast  superio^tj  of  his  mind  and  character  over 
thoee  of  his  late  tutor.  The  wife,  meanwhile,  with  that 
fearless  fran^uess  which  kuows  thoroughly  the  high  value 
pf  the  most  superior  truth — for  truth  has  its  qualities  <\nd 
degrees,  though  each  may  be  intrinsically  pure — had  freely 
told  her  hi<i9ban4  the  whole  history  of  the  early  devotion 
of  William  Calvert,  when  she  knew  him  as  the  obscure  Wil- 
liam Uiukley ;  how,  blinded  by  her  own  vanity,  and  the 
obscurity  to  which  the  very  modesty  of  the  young  rustic 
had  subjected  him,  she  despised  bis  pretensions ;  and,  for 
the  hoipage  of  the  sly  serpent  by  whom  she  had  been  de- 
ceived— beguiled  with  his  lying  tongue,  and  pleased  with 
his  ga,udy  ^oat — had  slighted  the  superior  worth  of  the 
former,  ^nd  treated  his  claims  with  a  scorn  as  little  de- 
fil^ved  by  him  as  becoming  in  her.  Sometimes,  Beauchampe 
spoke  of  this  painful  past  in  the  history  of  his  wife  and  vis- 
iter, and  the  reference  now  did  not  seem  to  give  pain,  at 
least  to  the  former.  The  reason  was  good :  she  had  done 
with  the  past.  The  considerations  which  now  filled  her 
mind  were  all  of  a  superior  nature ;  and  she  listened  to  her 
husband,  even  when  he  spoke  on  this  theme  in  the  presence 
of  William  Calvert  himself,  with  an  unmoved  and  unabashed 
countenance.  The  latter  possessed  no  such  stoicism.  At 
such  moments  his  heart  beat  with  a  wildly-increased  rapidity 
of  pulsation,  and  he  felt  the  warm  flush  pass  over  his  cheeks 
as  vividly  and  quickly  now  as  in  the  days  of  his  first  youth- 
ful consciousness  of  love. 

It  was  the  evening  preceding  the  day  ^f  execution.  The 
dark  hours  were  at  hand.  The  guard  of  the  prison  had 
learned  the  visiters  to  depart.  The  divine  had  already 
gone.  The  drooping  sisters  of  Beauchampe  were  about  to 
go  for  the  night,  moaning  wildly  as  they  went,  in  anticipa- 
tion of  the  day  of  awful  moan  which  was  approaching.  Fond 
and  fervent,  and  very  sad,  was  the  parting,  though  for  the 

night  only,  which  the  condemned  gave  to  those  dear  twin- 
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bods  of  his  affections.  It  was  a  pang  spared  to  him  that 
Lis  poor  old  mother  was  too  sick  to  see  him.  When  he 
thought  of  her,  and  of  the  unspeakable  misery  which  would 
be  hers  were  she  present,  he  felt  the  grief  lessened  which 
followed  from  the  thought  that  their  eyes  might  nerer  more 
encounter. 

But  the  sisters  went — all  went  but  William  Calvert; 
and  he  seemed  disposed  to  linger  to  the  last  permitted  mo- 
ment. His  thoughts  were  less  with  the  condemned  man 
than  with  the  wife.  His  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  same 
object.  His  anxiety  and  surprise  increased  with  each  mo- 
ment of  his  gaze.  Whence  could  arise  that  strange  seren- 
ity which  appeared  in  her  countenance  ?  Where  did  she 
find  that  strength  which,  at  such  an  hour,  could  give  her 
composure?  Nor  was  it  serenity  and  composure  alone 
which  distinguished  her  air,  look,  and  carriage.  There 
was  a  holy  intentness,  a  sublime  decision  in  her  look,  which 
filled  him  with  apprehension.  He  knew  the  daring  of  her 
character — the  bold  disposition  which  had  always  possessed 
her  to  dare  the  dark  and  the  unknown — and  his  prescient 
conjedture  divined  her  intention. 

She  sat  behind  her  husband,  on  his  lowly  pallet.  Gal- 
vert  occupied  a  stool  at  its  foot.  Beauchampe  had  been 
speaking  freely  with  all  his  visiters.  He  was  only  mov^ 
by  the  feeling  of  his  situation  on  separating  from  his  sis- 
ters. At  all  other  periods  he  was  tolerably  calm,  and 
sometimes  his  conversation  ran  into  playfulness.  When 
we  say  playfulness,  we  do  not  mean  to  be  understood  as 
intimating  his  indulgence  of  mere  fun  and  jest.  Which  would 
have  been  as  inconsistent  with  his  general  character  as  with 
the  solemn  responsibility  of  his  situation.  But  there  was 
an  ease  of  heart  about  what  he  said — an  elastic  freedom— 
which  insensibly  colored,  with  a  freshness  and  vitality,  tiw 
idea  which  he  uttered. 

"  Sit  closer  to  me,  Anna,"  he  said  to  his  wife — "  sit 
closer.    We  are  not  to  be  so  long  together,  that  we  can 
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spare  ihcro  inooieDts.  We  have  do  time  for  distance  and 
formalitj.  Calvert  will  excuFa  vais  fondness,  however  an- 
noying it  might  seem  between  m&n  aLd  wife  at  ordinary 
periods." 

He  took  her  hand  in  his  as  she  drew  niga,  and  passed  his 
arm  fondlj  about  her  waist.  She  was  silent ;  and  Calvert, 
thinking  of  the  conjectare  which  had  been  awakened  in  his 
mind  by  the  deportment  of  the  wife,  was  too  full  of  serious 
and  startling  Uioughts  to  be  altogether  assured  of  what 
Beauchampo  was  saying.  The  latter  continued,  after  a 
brief  pause,  by  a  reference  of  some  abruptness  to  the  past 
history  of  the  two : — 

^^  It  seems  to  me  the  strangest  thing  in  the  world,  Anna, 
that  you  should  ever  have  refused  to  marry  our  friend  Cal- 
yei*t  My  days,"  he  said,  turning  to  the  latter  as  he  spokcs 
— "  my  days  of  idle  speech  and  vain  flattery  are  numbered, 
Calvert ;  and  you  will  do  me  the  justice  to  believe  that  I 
am  not  the  man  to  waste  words  at  any  time  in  worthless 
compliment.  Certainly  I  will  not  now.  But,  since  I  have 
known  you,  I  feel  that  I  could  wish  to  know  no  more  desi- 
rable friend ;  and  how  my  wife  could  have  rejected  you  fc  * 
any  other  person — I  care  not  whom — I  do  not  exclude 
myself — I  can  not  understand,  unless  by  supposing  that 
there  is  a  special  fate  in  such  matters,  by  which  our  best 
judgments  are  set  at  naught,  and  our  wisest  plans  baffled. 
Had  she  married  you,  Calvert — " 

"  Why  will  you  speak  of  it  ?"  said  Calvert,  with  an  ear- 
nestness of  tone  which  yet  faltered.  The  wife  was  still 
silent.    Beauchampo  answered : — 

^^  Because  I  spes^L  as  one  to  whom  the  business  of  life  is 
over.  I  am  speaking  as  one  from  the  grave.  The  pascions 
are  dumb  within  me.  The  strifes  are  over.  The  vain  deli 
cdcies  of  society  seem  a  child's  play  to  me  now.  Besides, 
I  speak  regretfully.  For  her  sake,  how  much  better  had 
it  been  I  Instead  of  being,  as  she  is  now,  the  wife  of  a 
convict,  doomed  to  a  dog's  death ;  instead  of  the  long  strife 
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tLrouo^h  which  she  has  gone;  I;d-^:id  of  the  tiiier  waste 
->{  that  proud  genias  which  might,  under  other  fortunes, 
have  taken  such  noble  flights,  and  attained  such  a  nobk 
eminence — " 

The  wife  interrupted  him  with  a  smile : — 
^'  Ah,  Beauchampe,  you  are  supposing  that  the  world  has 
but  one  serpent — but  one  Alfred  Stevens!  The  eagle  in 
his  flight  may  escape  one  arrow,  but  who  shall  insure  him 
against  the  second  or  the  third  ?  I  suspect  that  few  per- 
sons at  the  end  of  life  —  of  a  long  life — looking  back,  with 
all  their  knowledge  and  experience,  could  recommence  the 
journey  and  find  it  any  smoother  or  safer  than  at  first.  He 
is  the  best  philosopher  who,  when  the  time  comes  to  die, 
can  wash  his  hands  of  life  thd  Soonest,  with  the  least  effort, 
and  dispose  his  robes  most  calmly — and  sO  grticefhlly— 
around  him.  Do  not  speak  of  what  I  have  lost,  and  of 
what  I  have  suffered.  Still  less  is  it  needful  that  you  should 
speak  of  our  friend's  affairs.  We  are  all  chosen,  I  suspect. 
Our  fortunes  are  assigned  us.  That  of  our  friend  was  never 
more  favorable  than  when  mine  prompted  my  refuflal  of  his 
Viud  offer.  I  wits  not  made  for  hitn,  nor  he  for  me.  We 
iright  not  have  been  happy  together ;  and  ibr  the  best  rea- 
son, since  I  was  too  blind  and  ignorant  to  se^  Wh«it  I  should 
have  seen — that  the  very  humility  which  I  despised  in  hhn 
was  the  source  of  his  strength,  and  would  have  been  of  my 
security.  I  now  congratulate  him  that  I  was  blind  to  his 
:^erit6.  H3  will  live;  he  will  grow  stronger  with  each 
succeeding  day ;  fortune  will  smile  upon  his  toils,  and  fkme 
will  follow  them.  At  least,  we  will  pray,  Beauchampe,  that 
stcL  will  be  the  case.  At  parting,  WfUiiam  Hinkley — I 
can  not  call  you  by  the  other  name  noto—iit  piEtrting,  for 
ever — believe  this  assurance.  You  shall  have  our  prayers 
jind  blessings  —  such  as  they  are — truly,  fondly,  my  friend, 
for  we  owe  much  to  your  help  and  sympathy.** 
"For    ever,    Margaret !  — Why    should   ffou   wj   far 
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.  ('alvei*t  fastened  his  eyes  upon  her  as  slie  spoke.    She 
met  the  glance  unmoved,  and  replied :  — 

'*  Will  it  not  be  for  ever  ?  To-morrow  which  deprives 
me  of  Am,  deprives  me  of  the  world.  I  must  hide  from  it. 
I  have  no  more  business  with  it,  nor  it  with  me.  I  have 
still  some  sense  of  shame — some  feelings  of  sacred  sorrow 
—  which  I  should  be  loath  to  expose  to  its  busy  finger.  Is 
not  this  enough,  William  Calvert  ?" 

^^  But  I  am  not  the  world.  Friends  you  will  still  need ; 
my  good,  old  father — " 

She  shook  her  head. 

"  I  know  what  you  would  say,  William :  I  know  all  your 
goodness  of  heart,  and  thank  you  from  the  very  bottom  of 
mine.  Let  it  su£Sce  that,  should  I  need  a  friend  after  to- 
morrow, I  shall  seek  none  other  than  you." 

**  Margaret,"  said  William,  impressively,  "  you  can  not 
deceive  me.  I  know  your  object.  1  see  it  in  your  eyes — 
in  those  subdued  tones.    I  am  sure  of  what  you  purpose.*' 

*^  What  purpose  ?  what  do  you  mean  ?"  demanded  Beau- 
champe 

Before  he  could  be  answered  by  Calvert  the  wife  had 
spoken.     She  addressed  herself  to  the  latter. 

"  And  if  you  do  know  it,  William  Hinkley,  you  know  it 
only  by  the  conviction  in  your  own  heart  of  what,  if  not  un- 
avoidable, is  at  least  necessary.  Speak  not  of  it — give  it 
no  thought,  and  only  ask  of  yourself  what,  to  me,  to  such  a 
soul  as  mine,  would  be  life  after  to-morrow's  sun  has  set ! 
60  nov7 — the  guard  calls.  Tou  will  see  us  in  the  mom 
ing." 

"  Margaret — for  your  soul's  sake—" 

The  expostulation  was  arrested  by  the  repeated  summons 
cf  ih^  guard.  The  wife  put  her  finger  on  her  lips  in  sign 
of  silence.  Calvert  prepared  to  depart,  but  could  not  for- 
bear whispering  in  her  oars  the  exhortation  which  he  had 
begun  to  speak  aloud.  She  heard  him  patiently  to  the 
end,  and  sweetly,  but  faintly  smiling,  she  shook  her  head. 
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making  no  other  answer.  The  hoarse  Toice  of  the  guard 
again  summoned  the  visiter,  who  reluctantly  rose  to  obey. 
He  shook  hands  with  Beauchampe,  and  Margaret  followed 
him  to  the  foot  of  the  ladder.  When  he  gave  her  his  hand 
she  carried  it  to  her  lips. 

**  God  bless  you,  William  Hinkley  !**  she  murmured. 
^  You  are  and  have  been  a  noble  gentleman.  Remember 
me  kindly,  and  oh  !  forgive  me  that  I  did  you  wrong,  that 
I  did  not  do  justice  to  your  feelings  and  your  worth.  Per- 
haps it  was  better  that  I  did  not.'' 

^^  Let  me  pray  to  you,  Margaret.  Do  not —  oh !  do  not 
what  you  design.     Spare  yourself." 

"Ay,  William,  I  will!  Shame,  certainly,  the  bitter 
mock  of  the  many — the  silent  derision  of  the  few — deceit 
and  fraud — reproach  without  and  within — all  these  will  1 
spare  myself." 

^*  Come !  come !"  said  the  guard  gruffly,  from  above, 
^  will  you  never  be  done  talking  ?  Leave  the  gentleman  to 
his  prayers.    His  time  is  short !" 

And  thus  they  parted  for  the  night 
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CHAPTER   XXXIX. 

FATAL  PURPOSES. 

^<  What  did  Calvert  moan,  Anna,  when  he  said  he  knew 
your  purpose  ?"  was  the  inquiry  of  Beauchampo,  when  she 
returned  to  his  side;  "what  do  you  intend  ? — what  pur- 
pose have  you  ?" 

She  put  her  hand  upon  her  lips  in  sign  of  silence,  then 
looked  up  to  the  trap-door,  which  the  guard  was  slowly 
engaged  in  letting  down.  When  this  was  done,  she  ap- 
proached him,  and  dittwing  a  vial  from  her  bosom  dis- 
played it  cautiously  before  his  eyes. 

"  For  me  !"  he  exclaimed — *'  poison  !'* 

A  sort  of  rapturous  delight  gathered  in  his  eyes  as  he 
clutched  the  vial. 

"  Enough  for  both  of  us  1"  was  the  answer.  "  It  is  laud- 
anum." 

"  Enough  for  both,  Anna !     Surely  you  can  not  mean — " 

"  To  share  it  with  you,  my  husband.  To  die  with  you, 
as  you  die  for  me." 

"Not  so!  This  must  not  be.  Speak  not — think  not 
thus,  my  wife.  Such  a  thought  makes  me  wretched.  There 
is  no  need  that  you  should  die." 

"  Ay,  but  there  is,  Boauchampo.  I  should  suffer  much 
worse  were  I  to  live.  Where  could  I  live  ?  How  could  I 
live?  To  be  the  scorned,  and  the  slandered — to  provoke 
the  brutal  jest,  or  more  brutal  violence  of  the  fopling  and 
the  fool !    For,  who  that  knows  my  story,  will  believe  in 
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jt'j  vii-tue ;  and  who  tbat  doubts,  will  scruple  to  approach 
1110  as  if  he  knew  that  I  had  none  !  If  I  have  neither  joy 
nor  security  in  liTo,  why  should  I  live;  and  if  death  keeps 
us  together,  Beauchampe,  why  should  I  fear  to  die  ?  Should 
I  not  rather  rejoice,  my  husband  ?" 

•*  Ah !  but  of  tliat  we  know  nothing.  That  is  the  doubt 
—  the  curse,  Anna  I" 

"  I  do  not  doubt — 1  can  not.  Our  crime,  if  crime  it  be, 
is  one — our  punishment  will  doubtless  bo  one  also." 

"  It  were  then  no  punishment.  No,  Anna,  live !  You 
have  friends  who  will  protect  you — who  will  respect  and 
love  you.    There  is  Colonel  Calvert — " 

^^  Do  not  speak  of  him,  Beauchampe.  Speak  of  none. 
I  am  resolute  to  share  with  you  the  di*aught.  We  tread  the 
dark  valley  together." 

"  You  shall  not !  It  is  in  my  grasp — no  di-op  shall  pass 
your  lips.     It  is  enough  for  mc  only." 

"  Ah,  Beauchampe !  would  you  be  cruel  ?" 

"  Kind  only,  dear  wife.  I  can  not  think  of  you  dying — 
so  young,  so  beautiful,  and  bom  with  such  endowmenta — 
so  formed  to  shiao,  to  bless — " 

^^  To  kill  rather — to  blight,  Beauchainpe  ;  to  ct&rken  the 
days  of  all  whom  I  approach.  This  has  ever  been  my  fate ; 
it  shall  be  so  no  longer.  Beauchampe,  you  can  not  baflle 
me  in  my  purpose.  Sec !  —  even  if  you  refuse  to  share  with 
me  the  poison,  I  have  still  another  resource." 

She  drew  a  knife  froni  her  sleeve  and  held  it  up  b^oro 
his  eyes,  but  beyond  the  reach  of  his  arm. 

"  Oh !  why  will  you  persist  in  this,  my  wife  ?  Why  make 
these  few  moments,  which  are  left  me,  as  sad  as  they  are 
short  and  fleeting." 

"  I  seek  not  to  do  so,  dear  husband  ;  nor  should  my  reso- 
lution have  tliis  effect.  Would  you  have  me  live  for  such 
Borrows,  such  indignities,  as  I  have  described  to  you." 

"  You  would  not  suffer  them !   Give  me  the  knife,  Anna." 

"  No !  my  husband !"   She  restored  it  to  her  sleeve.     "  I 
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'  krc  sworn  to  die  \rith  you,  and  so  powo!  on   ftrtih  bhAi, 
jMMiado  mc  to  STurive." 

**  Not  my  entreaties — my  prayers,  Anna  I'' 

"  No  !  Beanchampe !  —  not  oven  y  ur  prayerF  shall 
diango  my  purpose.^ 

"  Nay,  then,  7  will  call  iha  guard  V' 

**  And  if  you  a:.  Beanchampe,  the  sound  of  70m  tdics 
^thdl  bo  the  si;^£  for  me  tc  strike.  Believe  me,  hu8b3nw\ 
'1  do  not  speak  idly !'' 

The  knife  vac  again  withdrawn,  from  her  sleeve  as  she 
::l0|oko,  ani  the  bared  point  placed  upon  her  bosom. 

"  ?XLi  it  up,  dearest ;  I  promise  not  to  call.  Put  it  up, 
'•  inok  sight.    Believe  mo — I  will  not  call !" 

**  Do  not,  Beauchampe ;  and  do  no^,  1  implore  you,  again 
seek  to  disturb  my  resolution.  Move  mc  you  can  not.  I 
iave  reached  it  only  by  calmly  considering  what  I  am,  and 
^rbat  would  bo  left  me  when  you  are  gone.  I  have  seen 
enough  in  this  examination  to  make  mo  turn  with  loathing  • 
firom  the  prospect.  I  know  that  it  can  not  be  more  so  be- 
hind the  curtain  :  and  we  will  raise  it  together.'* 

^Thc  assurance,  Anna,  is  sweet  to  my  soul,  but  I  would 
ftill  implore  you  against  this  resolution  To  be  undivided 
even  in  death  conveys  a  feeling  to  my  heart  like  rapture, 
and  brings  back  to  it  a  renewed  hope ;  yet  I  dare  not  think 
of  your  suffering  and  pain.  I  dread  the  idea  of  death  when 
It  relates  to  you.'* 

"Think  rather,  my  husband,  that  I  share  the  hope  and 
the  rapture  of  which  you  Bj>cak.  Believe  me  only,  that  I 
joy  also  in  the  couWction  that  in  death  we  shall  not  be 
dirided.  The  mere  bitter  of  the  draught  or  the  pain  of  tho 
stroke  is  not  worthy  of  a  thought.  The  assurance  that 
there  will  be  no  intcrruj-.tion  in  our  progress  together — 
that  death,  with  us,  wUl  bo  nothing  but  a  joint  setting  forth 
in  company  on  a  new  jcurnoy  and  into  another  country — 
that  is  worthy  of  every  thcughl,  tind  should  l:«  the  only 
one  I**  Digitized  by  Googlc 
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^^  AFy  ^^^  4^^^  cwntiyy.  Aium  ?'' 

<<  Can  not  be  more  fall  of  wo  Mid  bitter  tbw  tbia  liftt 
l>ceii  to  us." 

<^  It  miDr; !    I  haye  read  somewhere,  mj  wifo»  a  Yivid  d< 
scription  of  two  fond  lovers — fondesi  among  the  food- 
horn,  as  it  were,  for  each  other — devoted,  as  few  have  bee 
to  one  another;  who,  by  some  cruel  tyrant  wero   throwi 
into  a  dungeon,  and  ordered  to  perish  by  the  gnawing  pro 
cess  of  hunger.  At  fii*8t,  thej  smiled  at  such  a  doom,    llc) 
believed  tiiat  their  tyrant  lacked  ingenuity  in  his  capma^ 
for  torture,  for  he  had  left  them  U^etker!   Tc^etfaer,  Ifaqj 
ifere  strong  and  fearless.    Love  made  them  light-hearted 
even  under  restraint ;  and  thej  fancied  a  power  of  rean^ 
aiice  in  themselves^  so  united,  to  endure  the  worst  forms  tf 
toi*ment.    For  a  few  days  they  did  so.    They  cheered  aacfc 
other.    They  spoke  the  sweetest,  soothing  words,     llmr 
arms  were  linked  in  constant  embrace.    She  hung  upon  kit 
neck,  and  he  bore  her  head  upon  his  bosom.     Never  bd 
they  spoken  such  sweet  truths — such  dear  assuiaaoaa 
Never  had  their  tendernesses  been  so  alt-compcnAatu^ 
Perhaps  they  never  had  been  so  truly  happy  together^  at 
least  for  the  first  brief  day  of  their  confinement.     Thdr 
passion  had  been  refined  by  severity,  and  had  acquired  nev 
vigor  from  the  pressure  put  upon  it.    But  ai*  the  third  day 
waned,  they  ceased  to  link  their  arms  tc^ether.     Thej  re- 
coiled from  the  mutual  embrace.  They  shrunk  apart.  Thej 
saw  ip  each  other's  eyes,  a  something  rather  to  be  teaied 
than  loved.    Famine  was  there,  glaring  like  a  wolf.    The 
god  was  transformed  into  a  demon ;  and  in  anotlier  day 
the  instinct  of  hunger  proved  itself  superior  to  the  magnan- 
imous senthnent  of  love.    The  oppressor  looked  in  on  the 
fourth  day,  through  the  grated-window  upon  his  victims — 
and  lo  !  the  lips  of  the  man  were  dripping  with  the  blood, 
dr^wn  from  the  veins  of  his  beloved  one.     Dia  teeth  were 
olenched  in  her  white  shoulder ;  and  he  grinned  and  grawkd 
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ld>OTe  bis  iinconscioQs  Tictim,  even  as  tho  tiger,  irLcD  tcti 
IkftTe  disturbed  ero  ho  bos  finished  with  bis  prey.*' 

**  B<mibl6 !  But  the  submitted — she  repined  not  Eei 
'moans  were  unheard.  She  sought  not,  in  like  manner,  to 
pacify  the  baser,  beastly  cravings,  at  the  expense  of  hiTi; 
she  loved.  Hers  was  love,  Beaucbampe — his  was  pas- 
sion," 

**  Alas !  my  wife,  what  matters  it  by  what  name  we  seek 
to  establish  a  distinction  between  the  sentiments  and  pas- 
sions ?  In  those  dreadful  extremes  of  situation,  ftom  which 
our  feeble  nature  recoils,  all  passions  and  sentiments  run 
into  one.  We  love ! — Before  Heaven,  my  wife,  I  conscien- 
tiously say,  and  as  conscientiously  believe,  that  I  love  yon 
as  passionately  as  I  can  love,  and  as  truly  as  woman  ovs:- 
was  beloved  by  man.  It  is  not  our  love  that  fails  us,  in  th:; 
hour  of  physical  and  mental  torment.  It  is  our  strength 
Thought  and  principle,  truth  and  purity,  are  poor  defences, 
when  the  frame  is  agonized  with  a  torture  beyond  what  r.a- 
ture  was  intended  to  endure.  Then  the  strongest  man  da 
sorts  his  faith  and  disavows  his  principles.  Then  tho  puree . 
becomes  profligate,  and  the  truest  dilates  in  falsehood,  li 
is  madness,  not  the  man,  that  speaks.  It  was  madnesi,  :.o^ 
the  man,  that  drunk  from  the  blue  veins  of  tho  beloved  o! 
and  clenched  his  dripping  teeth  in  her  soil  white  sliouldei. 
The  very  superior  strength  of  his  blood,  was  the  cause  cf 
his  early  overthrow  of  reflection.  As,  in  this  respect,  she 
was  the  weaker,  so  her  mind,  and  consequently,  ^ho  sweet 
pure  sentiments  which  were  natural  to  her  mind,  v  jo  longest 
maintained  its  and  their  ascendency,  and  pre^rved  her 
from  the  loathsome  frenzy  to  which  tho  man  was  driven  ' 
Ah,  of  this  future,  dear  wife!  This  awful,  unknowr  fu 
ture  I  Fancy  seme  penal  doom  like  this — fancy  some  tiger 
rage  in  me — depriving  me  of  tho  reason,  and  the  sentiments 
which  have  made  me  love  you,  and  made  mo  what  I  am  - 
fancy,  in  place  of  Uie  man,  the  frenzied  beast,  imaging  la 
his  bloody  tliir9t,rnding  in  his  savage  hunger — drinking  the 
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h  -r^?  'Srom  the  beloved  one's  veins — tearing  the  fleeh  ftom 
;i5  rnii  i^hite  shoulder !  This  thought — this  fear,  Anna — ^ 

^^  is  neither  thought  nor  fear  of  roino !  God  is  good  and 
gracious.  I  am  not  bold  to  believe  in  my  own  puiitj  of 
herjrt,  or  propriety  of  conduct.  I  am  a  sinner,  Beauchampe 
— a  proud,  stern,  fierce  sinner.  I  feel  that  I  am — I  would 
that  I  were  otherwise,  and  I  pray  for  Heaven's  help  to  bo- 
come  otherwise — but,  sinner  as  I  am,  I  neither  fear  nor 
believe,  that  such  penal  dooms  are  reserved  for  any  degree 
cf  sin.  The  love  of  physical  tortui-e  is  an  attribute  with 
T^hich  man  has  dressed  the  Deity.  As  such  torture  can  not 
be  ])uman,  so  it  can  not  be  godlike.  I  can  believe  tiiat  we 
may  be  punished  by  privation — by  denial  of  tinist — by 
degradation  to  inferior  offices — but  it  is  the  brutal  imagi- 
nation that  ascribes  to  God  a  delight  in  brutal  punishments. 
Nowhere  do  we  see  in  nature  such  a  feeling  manifested. 
Life  is  everywhere  a  thing  of  beauty.  Smiles  arc  in  heaven, 
dwcetness  on  eai*th,  the  winds  bring  it,  the  airs  breathe  it, 
ntars  smile  it,  blossoms  store  and  difi^use  it — man,  alone, 
defaces  and  destroys,  usui-ps,  vitiates,  and  overthrows.  It 
was  man,  not  God,  who,  in  your  story,  was  the  oppressor. 
He  made  the  prison,  and  thrust  the  victims  into  it.  It  was 
cot  God!  And  shall  God  be  likened  to  such  a  monster? 
Nhsit  idea  can  we  have  of  the  Deity  to  whom  such  charac- 
teristics ai-e  ascribed  ! — " 

— "  I  go  yet  farther,"  she  added,  after  a  pause.  "  I  do 
not  think,  even  if  our  sins  incur  the  displeasure  of  God,  that 
his  treatment  of  us,  however  harsh,  will  be  meant  as  pun- 
ishment. That  it  will  be  punishment,  I  doubt  not ;  but  this 
will  be  with  him  a  secondary  consideration.  We  are  his 
subjects,  in  his  world,  employed  to  carry  out  his  vaiious 
purposes,  and  set  to  vai-ious  tasks.  Failing  in  these,  we 
are  set  to  such  as  are  inferior — perhaps,  not  employed  at 
all,  as  being  no  longer  wortliy  of  trust.  I  can  .not  think  of 
a  severer  moral  infliction.  Where  all  are  nusy — triumph- 
antly busy — pressing  forward  in  the  glorious  tasksof  a  life 
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which  is  all  soul — to  be  the  only  idle  spirit — denied  to 
share  in  any  niightjr  consummation — pitied,  but  abandoned 
by  the  rest  — the  proflFer  of  service  rejected — the  sympathy 
of  joint  action  and  enterprise  denied — a  spirit  without 
wings — a  sluggish  personification  of  moral  sloth,  and  tliaf 
too,  in  such  an  empire  as  God^s  own — in  his  very  sigVjp^ 
millions  speeding  beneath  his  eye  at  his  bidding.T-T.ali  bid, 
all  chosen,  ail  beloved  but  one !  Ah !  Bep^champe,  to  a 
soul  like  mine — so  camest,  so  ambitio^Ss  mine  has  been, 
and  is — could  there  be  a  worse  dooitt !" 

^^  No,  dearest !  But  the  subject  is  dark,  and  such  specu- 
lations may  be  bold — too  bold  !" 

^^  Why  ?  Do  I  disparage  God  in  them  ?  Does  it  not 
Mem  that  such  a  futui*e  could  alone  be  worthy  of  such  a 
present — of  such  a  God,  as  has  made  a  world  so  vaiious 
and  so  wondrous  !  methinks,  the  disparagement  is  in  him 
who  ascribes  to  the  Deity  such  tastes  and  passions  as  pre- 
side over  the  inquisitions  and  the  thousand  other  plans  of 
mortal  torture,  which  have  made  man  the  hateful  monster 
tliat  we  so  frequently  find  him." 

^^  Let  us  speak  no  more  of  this,  Anna.  The  subject  star- 
tles me.    It  is  an  awful  one  !'^ 

Hers  was  the  bolder  spirit. 

^^  And  should  not  our  thoughts  be  awful  thoughts  ?  Wll  \ 
other  should  we  have  ?  The  future,  alone,  is  ours — -riil 
be  ours  in  a  short  time.  A  few  houi-s  will  bring  us  to  'iie 
entrance.  A  few  hours  will  lift  the  curtain,  and  the  ;  <•*.  e 
tliat  we  may  not  disobey  will  command  as  to  ecter.*' 

**  Not  you,  Anna — oh !  not  you  I  Let  mo  brave  %  >iouo. 
I  can  not  bear  to  think  that  you  too  shoul J  >e  ni  off  iu 
your  youth  —  with  all  that  vigorous  min'-t-ia;  >auty — 
that  noble  heart—  all  crushed,  blighted — r:  .v.  7::iol  bloom- 
ing brightest—  buried  in  the  dust — no  m^ra  .0  apoas:,  cr 
mg,  or  feel.' 

"But  tb;,y  re  n't  perish,  Beauchampo.  I  mi^ut  ?rcw 
cowaid — I  might  cling  to  rfiis  life — could  I  fane    tniiro 
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wei^e  no  other.  Ikit  this  foith  is  one  of  my  strongest  coft- 
victions.  tt  is  ah  instinct.  No  roftsoning  will  reach  the 
point  and  establish  it,  if  the  feeling  be  not  in  our  h^irt  of 
heai'ts.  I  know  that  I  can  not  perish  quite.  I  know  that 
1  must  live ;  and  that  poison -draught,  or  the  thi-ost  of  thi? 
s^Mlden  knife,  I  regai*d  as  the  plunge  which  one  makes, 
crossthg  affail  trembling  bridge,  or  hurrying  through  some 
dark  and  n^ftK^  passage.  Do  not  waste  the  moments, 
which  are  so  preC^s^s,  in  the  vain  endeavor  to  dissuade  me 
from  a  sworn  and  sUtled  purpose.  Boa^chainpe,  wo  die 
together !" 

"  Lie  down  by  me,  Anna.  You  shotdd  sleep — you  ace 
fatigued.    You  must  be  weary." 

^^  No !  I  am  not  weary.  At  Huch  moments  ad  these  we 
b^ome  all  soul.  We  d^  not  need  sleep.  With  the  passage 
of  this  night  we  shall  never  need  it  again.  Think  ^f  that, 
Beauchampe !    What  a  thought  it  is.'' 

"  Terrible  r 

^^  Olorions,  rather !  Sleep  was  God's  gift  to  an  animal 
— to  restore  limbs  that  could  be  wearied — to  refresh  spir- 
its that  couM  be  dull !  What  a  godlike  feeling  to  know 
that  we  should  need  it  no  longer! — no  more  yawning — no 
Knore  drowsiness — and  that  feebleness  and  blindness,  which, 
without  any  of  the  iecuritiee  of  deadi,  has  all  of  its  incom- 
petencies— when  the  meirest  oowai*d  might  bind,  and  the 
commonest  ruffian  abuse,  and  trample  on  us.  Ah !  the  im- 
munities of  death !  How  numeitms— how  gi*eat!  What 
blindness  to  talk  of  its  terrors — to  shrink  from  its  glorioia 
pnvileges  of  unimpeded  space — of  undiminislnug  time. 
Aire^ady,  Beauehaitape,  it  seems  rx>  me  as  if  my  wings  aro 
growing.  I  fancy  I  should  not  feel  any  hurt  from  the 
knife — perhaps,  not  even  taste  1*ie  poison  on  my  lips." 

"  Sit  by  mtu  at  least,  if  you  #ill  nox  sleep,  Anna." 

"  I  will  sit  by  you.,  Beauchampe — nay,  I  wieh  to  do  so; 
ret  you  must  protilPd  not  to  attempt  to  difipossess  me  of  the 
knife.    I  ?i;5^)€c  ^d,  my  husbard."    Digitized  by  Google 
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"  I  pcffCflive  it  in  the  faMnet  ol  your  voice :  I  kia^ow  v-ai 
you  iuteud.  But,  believe  me,  I  h^ve  taken  my  rcaoWticn 
from  which  nothing  will  move  me.  Even  were  you  now  <:> 
deprive  me  of  the  weapon,  nothing  would  keep  ma  from  U 
long.  I  should  follow  you  soon,  my  husband ;  and  the  onl; 
effect  of  present  denial  would  be  to  deprive  ue  of  the  jdeas- 
uro  of  dying  with  you !" 

^  Come  to  me,  my  wife !  I  will  not  attempt  to  disarm 
yon.     I  promise  you." 

**  On  your  love,  Beauchampe  ?" 

^^  With  my  full  heart,  dearest.  You  shall  die  with  me^ 
It  wiH  be  a  sweet  moment  instead  of  a  bitter  one.  For 
your  sake  only,  my  wife,  would  I  have  disarmed  you — 
but  my  selfish  desires  triumph.  I  will  no  longer  oppose 
yon." 

"Thanks— thanks!'* 

She  sprang  to  him,  and  clung  to  his  embraceu 

"  Will  you  sleep  ?"  he  asked,  as  her  head  seemed  to  sink 
vpon  hia  bosom. 

"  No,  no !  I  had  not  thought  of  that  t  I  thought  only 
of  the  moment — the  moment  when  we  should  leave  this 
prison." 

"Leave  it r 

"  By  death !  I  am  tired,  very  tired,  of  these  walls — 
these  walla  of  life — that  keep  us  in  bonds — put  ua  at  the 
merey  of  the  false  and  the  cruel,  the  base  and  the  mali- 
doos !    Oh,  my  husband,  we  have  tried  them  long  enoagh  I" 

^  There  is  time  enough !"  he  said.  ^^  I  would  see  the 
dayUght  once  more." 

"  You  can  only  see  it  through  those  bars." 

"  Still,  I  would  see  it.  We  cap  free  ourselves  a  momcal 
after." 

Bven  while  they  spoke  together,  Beauchampe  srna  *uto 
a  pleasant  slumber.  She  pillowed  his  head  *:pc:?  ner  bo- 
som, but  had  no  feeling  or  thought  cf  s'^^^g^  ^^  Through  the 
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grated  window  aho  saw  a  few  flitting  stars.  One  bj  onej 
they  came  into  her  sphere  of  vision,  gleamed  a  little  while, 
uid  passed,  like  the  bright,  spiritual  cyos  of  the  departed 
dear  ones.  When  she  ceased  to  behold  them,  then  she 
knew  that  the  day  was  at  hand ;  and  tiie  interval  of  time 
between  the  disappearance  of  the  stars  and  the  approach 
of  dawn,  though  brief,  was  dark. 

"  Such,"  she  mused,  *'  will  be  that  brief  period  of  transi- 
tion, when,  passing  from  the  dim,  deceptive  starlight  of  this 
life,  we  enter  into  the  perfect  day.  ITiat  will  be  momenta- 
rily dark,  perhaps.  It  must  be.  There  may  be  a  state 
of  childhood — an  imperfect  consciousness  of  the  things 
around  us — of  our  own  wants — and  among  these,  possl-* 
bly,  a  lack  of  utterance.  Strange,  indeed,  that  the  inevi- 
table should  still  be  the  iuscmtable !  But  of  what  use  the 
details  ?  The  great  fact  is  clear  to  me.  Even  now  things 
are  becoming  clearer  while  I  gaze.  My  whole  soul  seems 
to  be  one  great  thought!  How  strange  that  he  should 
sleep — so  soundly,  too  —  so  like  an  infant!  He  does  not 
fear  death,  that  is  certain  ;  but  he  loves  life.  I,  too,  love 
life,  but  it  is  not  this.  Oh,  of  that  other !  Could  I  get 
some  glimpses — but  this  is  childish!  I  shall  see  it  all 
very  soon !" 

Beauchampe  slept  late ;  and,  bearing  his  head  still  on 
her  bosom,  the  sleepless  wife  did  not  seek  to  awaken  him. 
Through  the  intensity  of  her  thought,  she  acquired  an 
entire  independence  of  bodily  infinnities.  The  physical 
nature,  completely  controlled  by  the  spiritual,  was  passive 
at  her  mood.  But  the  soundness  of  Bcauchampe's  sleep, 
continued,  as  it  was,  after  day  had  fairly  dawned,  awakened 
her  suspicions.  She  searched  for  the  vial  of  laudanum 
where  she  had  seen  him  place  it.  It  was  no  longer  there. 
She  jVand  it  beside  him  on  the  couch  —  it  was  empty ! 

But  b*c  breathing  was  not  suspended.  His  sleep  was 
aatni?.;  r.id,  while  she  ^nxiously  b«5nt  over  him  in  doubt 
whether  'o  strike  at  o!?*??  v  tci'*  ^jo  see  what  further  effects 
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might  be  produced  on  him  by  the  potion,  he  awakened. 
His  first  words  at  awakening  bcti-ayed  the  still  superior 
feelings  of  attachment  with  which  he  regarded  her.  His 
voice  was  that  of  exultation : — 

"It  is  over — and  we  are  still  together!  We  are  not 
divided!" 

"  No !  but  the  hour  is  at  hand !" 

"What  mean  yon,  my  love?  I  have  swallowed  the 
laudanum !  —  where  am  I  ?'' 

His  question  was  answered  as  his  eyes  encountered  the 
bleak  walls  of  his  dungeon,  and  beheld  the  light  through 
the  iron  bars  of  his  window. 

"  God !  the  poison  has  failed  of  its  effect !" 

His  look  was  that  of  consternation.  Her  glance  and 
words  reassured  him. 

"  We  have  still  the  knife,  my  husband !" 

"« Ah !  we  shall  defeat  them  still !" 
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**  On  the  moniing  of  the  fifth  of  June,  eighl'W).  biricroc 
and  twenty-six,"  says  the  chronicle,  **  the  drums  w^io  I>9ard 
beating  in  the  streets  of  Frankfort,  and  a  vast  mcltXzt^ 
was  hurrying  toward  the  gibbet,  which  was  eracted  oo  « 
hill  without  the  town." 

At  the  sound  of  this  ominous  music,  and  the  clamors  of 
that  hurrying  multitude,  Beauchampe  smiled  sadly. 

^^  Strange,  that  men  should  delight  in  such  a  spectacle — 
the  cruel  death,  the  miserable  exposure,  of  a  fellow-man ! 
— that  they  should  look  on  his  writhings,  his  distortions, 
his  shame  and  pain,  with  composure  and  desire  I  It  will 
be  cruel  to  disappoint  them,  Anna !    Will  it  not  ?" 

^^  I  think  not  of  them,  my  husband.  Oh,  my  husband, 
could  we  crowd  the  few  remaining  moments  with  thoughts 
of  goodness,  with  prayers  of  penitence !  Oh,  that  I  had 
not  ui*ged  you  to  the  death  of  Stevens !" 

^^  It  was  right !"  ho  answered  stenily.  ^^  I  tell  you,  Anna, 
the  wives  and  daughters  of  Kentucky  will  bless  the  name 
of  Beauchampe !" 

^^  They  should,  my  husband,  for  your  blow  has  saved 
many  from  shame  and  suffering — has  terrified  many  a 
wrong-doer  from  his. purpose.  But,  though  right  in  you 
to  8ti*ike,  I  feel  that  it  was  wrong  in  me  to  counsel." 

"  That  can  not  be !  Do  not  speak  thus,  my  wife.  Let 
not  our  last  moments  be  embittered  by  i*eproach.     Tiet  nn 
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die  ia  prayer  rather.  Hark!  1  hear  visitati — Toioes — 
3C-QQe  oae  appreaolies !'' 

''  :t  IB  William  Hinkley !''  she  exclaimed. 

Tb<  guAid  wa8  heard  about  to  remove  the  trap'Kloor. 
Deauchampe  looked  up,  and,  a  moment  after,  he  heard 
I '  J  vife  sigh  deeply.  She  then  spoke  to  him,  fointly  but 
quickly :  *'  Take  it,  my  husband !    It  is  not  painful." 

He  turaed  to  her,  while  a  sudden  coldness  seized  upon 
his  heart.    3he  presented  him  the  knife. 

^^  Have  yon  struck  V*  he  asked,  in  a  husky  whisper.  The 
wet  blade  of  the  knife,  already  (dotty  with  the  coagulatfaig 
blood,  answered  bis  question. 

^^  Take  me  in  your  arms — quickly,  quickly,  dear  husband 
— do  i^t  leave  me !    I  lose  you — db,  I  lose  you !" 

^^ No,  never!  I  come!  I  am  with  you.  Nothing  shall 
part  us.    This  unites  us  for  ever !" 

And,  with  the  words,  he  8tr«ck  the  fhtal  blow,  laid  his 
lips  on  hers,  and  covered  her  and  himself  with  the  blanket. 

"  This  is  sweet !"  she  murmured.  "  I  feel  you,  but  I  can 
not  see  you,  husband.     Who  is  it  comes  ?" 

"Calvert!" 

The  young  man  descended  a  moment  after.  His  appre- 
hensions were  realized.  Margaret  Cooper  was  djring — 
dying  by  her  own  hands. 

"  Was  this  well  done,  Margaret  7"  he  asked  reproachfully. 

"  Ay^  William,"  she  answered  firmly,  but  in  feeble  tones. 
"  It  was  well  done !  It  could  not  be  otherwise,  and  I  find 
dying  sweeter  than  living.    You  will  forgive  me,  William  1^ 

«*  But  God,  Margaret  ?— " 

**Ah!  pray  for  me — pray  for  me! — Husband — 1  am 
losing  you.  I  feel  you  not.  This  is  death! — it  was  for 
no — it  was  all  for  me !    0  Beauchampe ! — " 

"  She  is  gene  1"  cried  the  husband. 

Calvert,  who  had  assisted  to  supi>ort  her,  now  laid  the 
inanimi^te  fo^m  soAly  upon  the  conch.  He  was  dumb.  But 
the  cry  of  BeaticJtaiapa  had  drawn  the  attention  of  the  guard. 
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**  What  is  this— wtefg  the  matter  ?"  he  cdnsanded. 

*'Ha!  ha!  wc  laugh  at  you — we  defy  yon!"  was  ft<^ 
exclamation  of  Heanchampe,  holding  up  the  bloci!;  inife 
with  which  he  had  inflicted  upon  himself  a  second  t  w  scd. 
We  haTc  slain  ourselves." 

"  God  forbid !"  cried  the  officer,  wresting  the  weLi^n 
from  the  hands  of  the  criminal. 

•*  You  are  too  late,  my  friend :  we  shall  spoil  your  spork 
You  shall  enjoy  no  public  agonie^s  of  mine  to-day." 

They  brought  relief — surgical  help — stimulants,  and 
bandages.  They  succored  the  fednting  man,  cruelly  kind, 
in  order  that  the  stern  sentence  of  the  laws  might  be  car- 
ried into  effect.  The  hour  of  execution,  meanwhile,  had 
amved.  They  brought  him  forth  in  the  sight  of  the  as- 
sembled crowd.  The  fresh  air  revived  tlie  dying  man— 
awakening  him  into  full  hut  momentary  consciousness.  Ha 
looked  up,  and  beheld  where  the  windows  of  some  of  the 
))ciirhlK>riiig  houses  were  filled  with  female  forms.  He 
lifted  his  hands  to  them  with  a  graceful  but  last  effort, 
while  he  murmured  : — 

"  Daughters  of  Kentucky !  you,  at  least,  will  bless  the 
name  of  Deauchampe ! — " 

This  was  all.  He  tlien  sunk  hack,  as  they  strove  to  lift 
him  into  the  cart.  Before  his  feet  had  pressed  the  fdon- 
vohicle,  his  eyes  closed.  He  was  unconscious  of  the  rest. 
Eartii  and  its  little  life  was  nothing  more  to  him.  He  had 
also  passed  behind  the  curtain ! 

And  here  our  narrative  might  fitly  end.  We  have  ::• 
posed  of  tliose  parties  whose  superior  trials  and  straggle^ 
constituted  the  chief  interest  of  our  story.  T.ut  custom 
requires  something  more ;  and  the  cuiiosity  of  the  reader 
naturally  seeks  to  know  what  of  the  fortunes  of  the  sulwr- 
di  nates  — such  of  the  minor  persons  of  the  drama  aa,  by 
their  virtues  and  good  cond::ct,  have  established  a  claim 
upon  our  regards.     We,  perhaps,  need  to  know  whether 
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Ned  Ilinklcy,  for  example,  fonnd  his  compensative  happi- 
ness— as  lie  proposed  it  to  himself — iii  the  affections  of  the 
fair,  simple  Sallie  Bemai-d,  who  had  so  much  commended 
herself  to  his  love  by  forbearing  all  "  strong-minded"  dem- 
onstrations. Well,  we  may  satisfy  this  curiosity.  Ned 
and  Sallie  are  still  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  life  and  a  vig- 
orous old  age,  with  troops  of  young  Neds  and  Sallies  about 
them.  We  are  persuaded  tliat  neither  of  them  regrets  or 
repents  the  union  which  they  formed  upon  such  moderate 
expectations  of  what  was  due  to  each  other  and  the  public. 
As  they  did  not  marry  to  please  the  public,  so  have  they 
proved  themselves  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  simple  duty 
of  pleasing  one  another. 

Of  tlie  motlier  of  Margaret  Cooper,  the  mother  of  Beau- 
champe,  and  his  sisters,  we  know  notliing.  They  wisely 
sheltered  their  bleeding  hearts  in  obscurity. 

Old  llinkley  and  his  wife,  the  parents  of  William  Cal- 
vert, returned  from  Mississippi  to  Kentucky,  where  they 
were  living,  at  last  advices,  with  their  son.  Tlie  success- 
ful career  of  the  latter  has,  singularly  enough,  pei-suaded 
the  old  man  to  believe  that  William's  religion  was  not, 
after  all,  of  so  doubtful  a  character.  His  own  devotions 
are  maintained  with  the  tenacity  of  his  nature ;  but,  as  he 
is  satisfied  that  God  approves  the  virtues  whenever  he  heli)8 
the  fortunes  of  the  subject — a  notion  which  is  exceedingly 
current  among  the  Pharisaical,  whose  self-esteem  is  the 
chief  guardian  of  their  religion,  and  perhaps  its  only  foe  — 
sc  L'€  .'ea^as  his  son  to  settle  his  own  account  with  the  Deity, 
cf r  cnt'ng  himself  with  an  unusually  long  grace  at  table, 
7^1  a  A.Dquent  voluntary  prayer  for  grace  before  the  family 
retires  for  the  night. 

The  good  old  schoolmaster,  who  could  not  be  lawyer  or 

politician,  though  with  ambition  and  endowment  enough  for 

ooth,  has  been  gathered  to  his  fathers.     He  had  reached 

he  rips  old  age  of  eighty-one  before  he  yielded  to  the  sa- 

erci  slumber.    He  subsided  from  life«  as  the  withered  leaf 
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siropa  from  tho  tree  in  autumn,  without  an  effort  or  strog 
gle*.  no  died  A'klle  he  slept,  and  no  doubt  in  a  sweet 
dream,  and  with  the  far-off  sounds  of  angelic  music  in  his 
)ars,  full  of  welcome  and  rejoicing.  He  wa$  at  peace  with 
he  world.  His  last  days  were  cheered  bj  affectionate 
ares  and  the  most  loving  solicitude.  All  that  he  beheld 
and  b3ard  was  grateful  to  his  matured  thoughts  and  his 
^nQC>ccut  ctesiros.  His  pride  was  unselfish,  like  his  hopes. 
it  was  all  grounded  iu  the  prosperity  of  another ! 

And  that  other  ? — 

William  Calvert  continued  to  prosper.  ITe  never  mar 
ried.  He  still  lives,  in  a  green  and  vigorous  old  age,  in 
the  midst  of  a  noble  estate,  the  fruit  of  his  own  well-applied 
industry  and  honorable  energies.  He  concentrated  all  his 
talents  upon  his  profession,  and  his  profession  made  him 
prosperous  in  turn.  His  one  experiment  in  politics  satis- 
fied all  his  desires  in  that  direction.  For  ever  after,  he 
steadily  refused  all  connection  with  political  life.  He  was 
wont  to  say  that  the  sacrifice  was  quite  too  great  for  so 
small  an  object ;  and  that,  while  politics  in  a  democracy 
were  admirably  calculated  to  intoxicate  and  stimulate  vani- 
ty, they  furnished  very  unwholesome  and  unsatisfactory  food 
for  any  real,  craving,  honest  ambition.  And  he  was  right. 
He  still  lives — lives,  as  we  have  said,  a  bachelor — with 
lofty  frame,  erect  carriage,  fair,  round  face,  benevolent 
heart,  and  a  calm,  sedate  mind,  always  equal  to  the  occa- 
sion, and  seeking  after  nothing  more.  His  affections  were 
true  to  his  first  and  only  love ;  and  sometimes,  as  if  speak- 
ing to  himself  rather  tlian  those  about  him,  he  will  mention 
the  name  of  Margaret  Cooper.  This  will  be  followed  by  a 
deep  sigh  ;  and  then,  as  if  suddenly  remembering  himself,  he 
will  hurry  out  of  the  apartment,  and  seek  refuge  in  his  own. 

And  thus  he  still  lives,  in  waiting — and  in  hope! 

Let  us  drop  the  curtain. 

THE   BKn. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


It  is,  no  doubt,  a  departure  from  the  general  lawg  of  Nature, 
when  we  exhibit,  in  a  work  of  art,  in  fiction,  the  exercise  of  any 
one  passion  exclnsiyelj ;  when,  as  in  the  case  of  Miss  Joanna 
Baillie,  in  her  "  Plays  of  the  Passions,"  We  endeavor  to  individ- 
naliie  a  single  passion  to  tlie  exclnsion  of  all  the  rest,  and 
•eek  to  bnild  onr  interest  entirely  upon  the  exercise  of  the  one 
fiaatore,  or  quality  of  mind  or  heart,  which  we  have  thus  estab- 
lished in  this  morbid  ascendency.  Nature  does  not  usually 
work  after  this  fashion.  The  pasnons  dwell  in  groups  and  fam 
ilies,  and  there  is  perpetual  play  and  co-operation  between 
them.  One  of  thmn  may,  indeed,  exercise  a  predominating 
power;  but  the  others  are  still  visibly  working,  as  tributaries -^ 
eertainly  a  portion  of  them— and  their  presence  is  to  be  de- 
tected in  the  general  agency ;  affording  that  sort  of  relief  to 
the  person  in  whose  fortunes  the  chief  interest  lies,  without 
which  a  passion  resolves  itself  finally  into  madness.  There  is 
little  question,  indeed,  that  not  only  do  most  madnesses  arise 
from  such  an  absorbed  condition  of  the  mind,  which  thus  subju- 
gates all  the  energies  to  a  single  faculty,  and  compels  them  in  a 
single  direction,  and  keeps  them  intensely  exercised  and  sorely 
■txai^ened ;  but  that  all  intensity,  which  throws  a  mjj^  passio** 
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into  extreme  superioritj,  for  any  length  of  time,  00  as  to  ieaire 
the  rest  wholly  in  abeyance,  will  bo  impair  the  inielleetiial 
strength,  as  to  render  of  questionable  sanity  aU  the  perform- 
ances of  the  party  while  in  this  condition.  That  this  condition 
does  and  must  exist  occasionally,  we  know ;  for  we  have  mad- 
ness and  monomania  in  the  world :  but,  as  it  is  the  policy  of 
neither  moralist  nor  dramatist  to  select  a  madman  for  his  hero, 
so  it  is  false  practice  in  art,  and  a  great  mistake,  so  to  individa- 
alise  a  passion  until  it  tietg  like  madnefil— unless,  where  we 
make  the  character  wholly  subordinate  to  the  fiction,  and  use 
it  merely  as  a  part  of  the  inferior  agency  in  bringing  about 
results  which  are  requisite  for  the  large  conditions  of  the  story ; 
and  even  this  must  be  done  very  judiciously,  and  without  ma- 
king a  too  free  use  of  the  morbid  agency. 

I  am  not  sure  that  I  have  not  erred  against  iny  own  nde 
in  the  tide  which  fbllows ;  but  I  am  sure  Aat  I  have  bad  bo 
purpose  to  violate  it  Indeed,  the  form  of  monomania  which 
I  have  here  sought  to  delineate,  I  have  endeavoired  to  reiiefe 
by  diows  of  other  passions — nay,  by  the  free  ezerdie  of 
other  pasrions,  and  strong  ones  too  — which  wouM,  under 
other  drcumstanees,  in  the  ease  of  an  individual  trained  by  a 
more  indulgent  forttcne,  have  Mly  availed  to  neutralise  the  one 
moral  plague-spot,  which,  Ut  to  grow,  and  stinnAtted  in  ik 
growth  by  external  presiure,  became 'fittalljr,  in  the  eii&  of  my 
hero,  big  enough,  not  only  to  covidr  the  wh^  liMiiH,  bat  to  in* 
pair  the  vigorotu  working  of  an  otbe^rwise  fiotAe  brain.  Mtf- 
esteem  is,  here,  a  passion ;  ambition,  a  passion ;  love,  a  f^Mden : 
there  are  nice  sensibilities,  an  honorable  isj^rit,  gre«t  gentle- 
neM,  watm  sympathies,  and  many  talents.  But  the  aelf  esteem^ 
in  an  ambitious  nature,  goaded  by  continual  wrong,  grows  into 
one  of  the  most  jealous  of  all  passions ;  and,  in  the  eaee  of  one 
equally  endowed  >prith  a  fine  heart  and  noble  faeoltia^  it  ito  eft 
to  put  on  the  most  subtle  as  well  as  the  most  tery  tott  ^f  jeri- 
ousy.    Tlii3waottigrofsetf-eirte^,by^he*way,i4fftrfrt*ilr 
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jntensaty  thaa  Aat  whiob  qpriagn  ftom  mortified  afibctioas  alooe ; 
«]id  this  10  the  apqroe  of  tbe  diMimd  development  which  I  here 
delineete.— Eoengh,  perhape,  on  tbia  heed,  perticoh^ly  as  mj 
olject.  thnrnghout  the  teloi  hee  been  to  meke  the  hero  la j  hare 
the  seeret  of  his  own  diaeaae,  and,  step  bj  step,  to  exhibit  its 
sneeessive  s^rmptoms. 

Portiims  of  the  fellowiiig  nacratire  were  amoi^  the  eariiest 
prose-writings  of  the  anther.  The  materials  are  gathered  from 
faets,  in  a  domestic  history,  the  sources  of  whjich  bf  belieyes  to 
be  nnqnestionahle.  Some  of  the  events  occnrred»  indeed,  un- 
der his  own  observation.  Of  this  early  roannseript  he  had 
almost  lost  aU  recoUecttoo*  until  be  happened  upon  it  while 
esqderii^  the  contents  of  a  large  mass  of  simi^r  beginnings  of 
his  yoQth.  The  repernsal  of  the  ^gment  possessed  his  mind 
80  warmfy  with  the  sulgect,  that  he  could  not  resist  tl^e  desire 
to  resume  it.  Attempting  to  arrange  it  for  the  press,  he  was 
led  away  by  his  own  interest  in  the  paycholQigical  history ;  and 
the  w^rk  ^ew  beneath  his  hands  to  a  size  far  exceeding  his 
erjgina)  purposp,  which  contemplate^  w>thing  more  tha^  the 
eottstcuctioB  of  a  rapid  magazine  article. 

A  work  so  growing,  without  design,  mi^  be  strictly  legiti- 
ipAle*  M  the  mttoifal  progress  of  the  author's  mind  to  the  solu- 
tions of  hm  problems,  yet  fail  in  ev^ry  esaentiali  i^  a  work  of 
interest  lor  tiie  reader,  or  even  of  art  The  mere  logical  array 
effects,  distribution  and  arrangement  of  the  proper  relations  of 
parties  and  eventf — all  these,  however  well  done,  may  yet  con- 
etitnte  no  more  claim  to  art  than  may  be  urged  in  behalf  of  a 
weU-put  law  argument.  The  defect  in  design  will  most  proba- 
bly be  a  loss  of  warmth  and  color  to  the  picture,  to  speak  in 
tlie  Isngnage  of  the  studio.  Such  a  process  of  gradual  expan- 
sion, ifithpui  h^  to  the  design,  is  liable  to  many  dangers  ai;id 
objections,  in  Siddi^on  to  the  deficiency  already  mentio^ied ;  not 
th^  Ifast  of  which,  in  the  popular  estimation,  will  be  tbie  ab- 
iieoiM)  <4  y4rw4j!t  9a4%}ifih^oi  ew^itip^  action,    jo,  ^  dpwn. 
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day  hj  day,  to  tbe  labors  of  the  anatoQibt  merelj — to  bani 
the  nerres,  and  sinews,  and  tissnes,.  and  Umbs,  wbich  we  sbooU 
prefer  to  elotbe  and  color— is  apt  to  become  a  somewbat  dreaiy, 
even  when  an  exciting,  perfbrmance;  and  this  is  tbe  danger 
always  of  one  who,  in  fiction,  works  under  the  nuface^  rejeediig 
those  exhibitions  of  the  moods  externally  which  supply  the  per- 
formance with  its  incidents.  We  prefer  the  salient  acdon  to 
the  contemplation  of  the  silent  agony;  would  rather  behold 
the  action  than  have  it  described  to  ns;  mnst  see  Richard 
writhing  upon  his  conch,  even  while  we  listen  to  his  dream ; 
and  are  apt  to  feel  it  somewbat  wearisome  to  trace  tbe  secret 
necessity  of  the  soul,  even  tboqgb,  in  doing  so,  we  are  allowed 
to  pierce  its  most  hidden  mysteries.  We  prefnr  to  hear  H  cry 
aloud  its  agonies,  rather  than  take  upon  ourselves  the  labor  of 
seeking  them  where  they  lie  concealed,  and  watching  the  secret 
struggles  by  which  they  are  subdued. 

To  readers,  therefore,  who  are  simply  in  search  of  inddeat, 
and  that  sort  of  interest  which  appeals  to  the  blood  rather  than 
the  brain,  it  may  be  well,  by  way  of  caution,  and  to  prevent 
unreasonable  expectation,  to  say  that  this  "  Gonfession  of  the 
Blind  Heart"  offers  very  little  encouragement.  It  partakes  d 
few  of  the  features  of  that  school  of  Dumas,  and  Reynolds,  and 
Ainsworth,  in  which  the  heart  is  made  to  roar  out  its  hopes  or 
sufferings,  under  incessant  provocation  and  stimuli.  It  has  its 
"  disastrous  chances ;"  but  with  few  of  those  **  moving  accidents 
by  flood  and  field"*- those  ''hair-breadth  'scapes  V  the  innni* 
nent  deadly  breach" — which  so  richly  garnish  in  general  the 
tales  of  these  popular  writers. 

Its  interest  is  required  to  arise  from  other  sources.  It  con> 
templates  another  class  of  readers.  The  trials  and  troubles  of 
the  hero  are  not  only  those  of  simple,  domestic  life,  but  they 
are  of  the  sensibilities  rather  than  the  blood — diseased  send- 
bilities,  where  the  passions,  exciting  and  erring,  develop  tbem* 
selves  in  faults,  vices,  and  weaknesses,  rather  tfian  m .crimes; 
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flid  wliere,  tren  when  crime  occurs,  it  h  motirclefis  as  crime, 

not  purposed  as  crime,  bnt,  under  a  blind  jitdgment,  as  justice 

sSmply.     The  att^npt  is  made  to  analyze  the  heart  in  some  of 

ili  oMiqnities  and  perversities;  to  follow  its  toils,  pursue  its 

plMMes,  and  to  trace,  if  possible,  the  secret  of  its  self-deceptions, 

:  TiM  self-baffling  inconsistencies,  its  seemingly  wilfUl  warfore  with 

I  season  and  the  sober  experience.    This  is  the  simple  design  of 

I  die  narratiTe,  which,  with  great  nnity  of  plan  and  purpose, 

I  kcks  all  the  usual  varieties  of  art  in  prose  fiction.    It  belongs, 

Jl  soaiewhat,  to  the  class  of  works  which  the  genius  of  Godwin 

(  kas  made  to  triumph  in  "  Galeb  Williams,"  even  over  a  per- 

^  varsD  system. 

The  writer  reviews  his  work,  now  that  it  is  finished  (and 
:  BOW  again  when  he  revises  its  pages  for  the  last  time),  with 
:  nany  misgivings.  He  is  not  blind  to  the  difficulty  of  describing 
the  struggles  of  a  blind  heart — taking  that  one  heart  up,  almost 
alone,  and  making  it  narrate  its  own  dreary  consciousness  of 
wrmig-doing,  of  wrong-enduring,  and  of  equal  suffering  in  both 
conditions.  Perhaps  there  can  be  no  performance  more  difli-' 
ealt — none  less  likely  to  appeal  to  the  merely  popular  reader 
— less  likely  to  be  successful,  in  common  opinion,  unless  with 
a  nnall  and  peculiarly-constituted  circle.  There  is  no  relief  to 
the  picture — no  background,  or  it  is  o^  background — gloomy 
even  with  its  glare — an  ominous  shadow  hanging  like  a  cloud 
over  the  whole,  and  serving  as  the  curtain  which,  half  the  time, 
conceals  the  sacrifice.  Success,  of  a  popular  kind,  is  rarely 
possible  in  any  work  of  fiction  where  events,  which  naturally 
speak  for  themselves,  are  mostly  rejected  from  use ;  where  the 
whole  history  depends  for  development  upon  the  silent  progress 
of  the  thoughts,  and  sentiments,  and  emotions — the  passions 
themselves  working  as  undcr-currents  of  moods  and  feelings — 
moods  which  look,  but  speak  not,  and  feelings  that  boil  for  ever 
in  fiery  fountains,  but  are  never  suffered  to  overflow  !  A  sin- 
gle soul  is  here  selected  from  the  rest,  put  in  bonds,  p^t  to  tho 
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torture,  and  BMide  to  deoUre  iti  dreary  exporioiiee  through  iti 
groaof.  It  ia  to  suffer,  not  to  aet  It  haa  no  foQ»  no  asfintanti; 
there  is  no  ohoras ;  no  other  aetors  are  sa&red  oa  the  soeoei 
Its  cry  is  neoessarilj  a  monotone.  Ita  own  iKtenntj  must  sap- 
plj  the  absence  of  exeitiaf  aetion.  Can  it  make  itself  hesid* 
felt — secnre  jastiee»  compel  ijmpathy— bj  this  one  cry  of 
agony  T  That  is  the  question.  In  depee  with  the  intennty 
of  its  own  agony,  its  own  severe  simplicity  and  truth,  its  own 
earnest  feeling  of  sincerity,  and  the  fa^ustice  of  its  sufiering 
under  the  decree  of  an  ingeniously  penrerse  fiste,  wHl  be  the 
credence  we  accord  to  its  apqpeaL  It  q»eaka,  or  not,  to  Um 
purpose,  as  one  giving  evidence.  Perhaps,  like  the  frequent 
witness  in  other  courts,  it  may  speak  some — nay,  much — yet 
not  the  whole  truth.  The  writer,  however,  has  striven  that 
such  should  not  be  the  case.  He  has  conducted  the  cross- 
examination  with  a  searching  scrutiny ;  and,  if  any  matters  of 
evidence  are  left  unrevealed,  the  fkiik  is  ra^er  in  the  lawyer 
than  the  witness.  The  courteous  reader  wUl  be  {leased  to  per- 
ceive this  fault  in  neither.     In  neither — we  ancTW^er  for  both— 

is  H  wilful 

W.  G.  8. 
Wooni.un>s,  8.  €.,  March,  1SS6. 
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CONFESSION, 


OR 


THE  BLIND  HEART. 


CHAPTER   I, 

"  Who  dares  bestow  the  infant  his  true  name  1 
The  fctr  who  folt  atid  knew,  bnt  blindly  gare 
Their  knowledge  to  the  muHitiide — they  Ml 
Incapable  to  keep  their  full  hearts  in, 
Thej,  from  the  first  of  immemorial  time, 
Were  crndfied  or  burnt" — G^bths's  Fatut. 

Thk  pains  and  penalties  of  folly  are  not  necessarily  deatli. 
'rb^y  were  in  old  times,  peilaps,  according  to  the  text,  atid  be 
ivlio  kept  not  to  himself  the  secrets  of  his  silly  heart  was  surely 
crnctfied  or  bnmt.  Thongh  lacking  in  penalties  eltreme  Hk^ 
these,  the  jpresent  i*  iiot  Without  its  own.  All  times,  indeed, 
have  thieir  penalties  for  felly,  much  more  certainly  ihati  for 
crime ;  and  this  fket  ftunisbes  one  of  the  most  human  arguments 
in  favor  of  the  docttine  6f  rewards  and  punishtttenfs  hi  thi6  fu- 
ture state.  But  these  penalties  are  not  alWay^  mortifications 
and  trials  of  the  £esh.  There  are  punishments  of  the  sotil ;  the 
spirit;  the  sensibilities ;  the  intellect — which  are  most  usually 
the  eonseqnenees  of  one's  own  folly.  There  is  a  perversity  of 
mood  which  is  the  worst  of  all  such  penalties.  There  are  tor- 
tures which  the  foolish  heart  equally  inflicts  and  endures.  The 
paiiii^tu^  riot  en  thdr  own  nature  $  and,  feeding  as  tbi^  io  mpon 
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that  bosom  from  wliich  they  spring,  and  in  which  they  flomisli. 
may,  not  inaptly,  be  likened  to  that  nnnatnral  brood  which 
gnaws  into  the  heart  of  the  mother-bird,  and  sustains  its  exist 
ence  at  the  expense  of  hers.  Meetly  governed  hcim  the  be^ 
ginning,  they  are  dutifhl  agents  that  bless  themselves  in  their 
own  obedience ;  bat,  pampered  to  excess,  they  are  tyrants  that 
nevei*  do  justice,  until  at  last,  when  they  fitly  conclude  the  work 
of  destruction  by  their  own. 

The  narrative  which  follows  is  intended  to  illustrate  these 
opinions.  It  is  the  story  of  a  blind  heart — nay,  of  blind  heaili 
— blind  through  their  own  perversity — blind  to  their  own  in- 
terests—  their  own  joys,  hopes,  and  proper  sources  of  de}%fat 
In  narrating  my  own  fortunes,  I  depict  theirs;  and  the  oid 
leaven  of  wilfulness,  which  belongs  to  our  nature,  has,  in  greater 
or  less  degree,  a  place  in  every  human  bosom. 

I  was  the  only  one  surviving  of  several  sons.    My  pazeo^ 
died  while  I  was  yet  an  infant    I  never  knew  them.     I  was 
left  to  the  doubtful  charge  of  relatives,  who  might  as  well  hart 
been  strangers ;   and,  from  their  treatment,  I  learned  to  dook 
and  to  distrust  among  the  first  fatal  lessons  of  my  youth.    I  Mt 
myself  unloved — nay7  as  I  fancied,  disliked  and  despised.    I 
was  not  merely  an  orphan.    I  was  poor,  and  was  felt  as  burden- 
some by  those  connections  whom  a  dread  of  public  opinii»i» 
rather  than  a  sense  of  duty  and  affection,  persuaded  to  take  me 
to  their  homes.    Here,  then,  when  little  more  than  three  yean 
old,  I  found  myself — a  lonely  brat,  whom  servants  might  float 
at  pleasure,  and  whom  superiors  only  regarded  with  a  frows. 
I  was  just  old  enough  to  remembcfr  that  I  had  once  experienoed 
very  different  treatment     I  had  felt  the  caresses  of  a  fond 
mother — I  had  heard  the  cheering  accents  of  a  generous  and  a 
gentle  ftither.    The  one  had  sootlied  my  griefs  and  encouraged 
my  hopes — the  other  had  stimulated  my  energies  and  prompted 
my  desires.    Let  no  one  fancy  that,  because  I  was  a  child,  these 
lessons  were  premature.    All  education,  to  be  valuable,  mtut 
begin  with  the  child's  first  efforts  at  discrimination.     Suddealvi 
both  of  these  fond  parents  disappeared,  and  I  was  just  yooof 
enough  to  wonder  why. 

The  change  in  my  fortunes  first  touched  my  seuAlttlitiei, 
whi^h  it  finally ^excited  ui^til  they,  became  diseased-    Nrjlifftfid 
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If  not  scorned,  I  liabitnallj  looked  to  enconntcr  nothing  but 
ieg;lect  or  scorn.  The  sure  resnlt  of  this  condition  of  mind  was 
ft  look  and  feeling,  on  my  pars  of  habitnal  defiance.  I  grew 
Bp  with  the  mood  of  one  who  goes  forth  with  a  moral  certainty 
&at  he  Dinst  meet  and  provide  against  an  enemy.  But  I  am 
now  premature. 

The  unde  and  annt  with  whom  I  fonnd  shelter  were  what  is 
railed  in  ordinary  parlance,  very  good  people.  They  attended 
the  mo6t  popular  church  with  most  popular  punctuality.  They 
prayed  with  unction — subscribed  to  all  the  charities  which  had 
publicity  and  a  fashionable  list  to  recommend  them — helped 
to  tend  missionaries  to  Calcutta,  Bombay,  Owyhee,  and  other 
outlandish  regions — paid  their  debts  when  they  became  due 
with  commendable  readiness — and  were,  in  all  out-of-door  re- 
spects, the  very  sort  of  people  who  might  congratulate  them- 
lelves,  and  thank  God  that  they  were  very  far  superior  to  their 
neighbors.  Hy  uncle  had  morning  prayers  at  home,  and  my 
annt  thumbed  Hannah  More  in  the  evening ;  though  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  former  could  not  always  forbear,  coming  f^om 
church  on  the  sabbath,  to  inquire  into  the  last  news  of  the 
Liverpool  cotton  market,  and  my  aunt  never  failed,  when  they 
reached  home,  on  the  same  blessed  day,  to  make  the  house 
ring  with  another  sort  of  eloquence  than  that  to  which  she  had 
listened  with  such  sanctimonious  devotion  from  the  lips  of  the 
preacher.  There  were  some  other  little  offsets  against  the  per- 
fectly evangelical  character  of  their  religion.  One  of  these— 
the  first  that  attracted  my  infant  consideration  —  was  naturally 
one  which  more  directly  concerned  myself.  .1  soon  discovered 
that,  while  I  was  sent  to  an  ordinary  charity  school  of  the 
country,  in  threadbare  breeches,  made  of  the  meanest  material 
—  their  own-son — a  gentle  and  good,  but  puny  boy,  whom  their 
indulgence  injured,  and,  perhaps,  finally  destroyed  —  was  de- 
spatched to  a  fashionable  institution  which  taught  all  soi-ts  of 
dogies — dressed  in  such  choice  broadcloth  and  costly  habili- 
ments, as  to  make  him  an  object  of  envy  and  even  odium  among 
all  his  less  fortunate  school-fellows. 

Poor  little  Edgar !  His  own  good  heart  and  correct  natural 
understanding  showed  him  the  equal  folly  of  that  treatment  to 
wliich  he  was  subjected,  and  the  irjusticc  and  unkindness  whiigle 
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^io|^iBhad  mine.  He  strove  to  i9«ke  lunoi^  to  Cv  as  I  vas 
concerned*  for  the  error  of  his  parents.  He  was  mj  plajm^tfte 
if^hepeyer  he  was  per^dtted,  ^nt  even  tliia  permission  ifjts  ^ptpt 
ified  by  soj^e  remark,  some  direction  or  connsel*  from  onm  or 
otheif  of  his  parent?,  which  ^ras  intended  to  l^t  him  ksow,  sHid 
make  me  feel,  that  there  was  a  monstrons  difference  between  lUk 
The  servants  discovered  this  different  as  quickly  aa  did  Am 
objects  of  it ;  and  though  we  were  precisely  of  one  a^e,  and  I 
was  rather  the  largest  of  the  two,  yet,  in  addressing  us,  they 
paid  him  the  deference  which  shovld  only  be  shoi^i  to 
age,  and  treated  me  with  the  contumely  oix^  d^e  to 
merit.  It  was  *'  Master  Edgiur,"  when  he  was  spoken  to — 
"  you,"  when  I  was  the  object  of  attention. 

I  do  not  Sipeak  of  these  things  as  of  substantial  evils 
my  condition.    Perhaps,  in  ope  or  more  reflects*  they 
benefits.     They  taught  me  humility  in  the  first  place,  and 
that  humility  independence,  by  showing  me  that  the  lesaon  wva 
bes^wed  in  wantonness,  and  iM>t  with  the  purpose  of  improve- 
ment.   And,  in  propprtion  as  ipy  physical  nattue  vfoSeted  tkair 
neglect,  it  acquired  strength  by  the  very  rougheniiig  to  wUdk 
that  neglect  exposed  it*    In  this  I  possessed  a  vast  advantage 
over  my  little  companion.    His  frame,^  naturally  fSeeble,  s«ak 
under  the  oppressive  tenderness  to  which  the  constant  care  of 
a  vain  fathei:,  a  dotipg  motl;ier,  and  ^cophantic  Mends  and  ssr^ 
vants,  subjected  it   7^^  attrition  of  boy  with  boy,  in  the  half-oaa- 
ly  sports  of  schoolboy  life — its  yery  striifes  and  scuffles — weald 
have  brought  his  blood  into  adequate  circulation,  and  hardened 
his  bones,  and  given  elasticity  to  his  si,n^ws.    But  from  all  these 
influences,  ke  was  carefolly  preserved  and  protected.    He  wm 
not  allowed  to  run,  for  fear  of  being  too  much  heated.    He  could 
not  jump,  lest  he  might  break  a  blood-vessel.    In  the  ball  pUji 
he  might  get  an  eye  knocked  out ;   and  even  tops  and  marUes 
were  forbidden,  lest  he  should  soil  hb  hands  and  wear  out  the 
knees  of  his  green  breeches.     If  he  indulged  in  these  sports  it 
•  was  only  by  stealth,  and  at  the  fearful  cost  of  a  falsehood  on 
every  such  occasion.     When  will  parents  learn  that  entiielj  to 
crush  and  keep  down  the  proper  nature  of  the  young,  is  to  pro- 
duce inevitable  perversity,  and  stimulate  the  boyish  ingimiDtjr 
to  crime  ?  ^         , 
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With  mJD  the  case  wfts  very  different.  If  euffing  and  kicking 
eoold  have  killed,  t  should  have  died  many  sudden  and  severe 
Jetths  in  the  rough  school  to  which  I  was  sent.  If  eyes  were 
WkfUj  to  be  lost  in  the  cam^ns,  corded  balls  6f  India-mbber,  or 
i^n  harder  ones  of  Wood,  impelled  by  shinny  (goff )  sticks,  would 
lisre  obtiterated  all  of  mine  though  they  had  been  niimerous  as 
tkse  of  Aligns.  My  liiAbs  and  eyes  escaped^  all  itijury ;  my 
fime  grew  tall  and  vigorous  in  <6on0^uence  of  neglect,  even 
u  the  forest-tree,  left  to  the  conflict  of  all  the  winds  of  heaven ; 
wUle  my  poor  litde  friend,  Edgar,  grew  daily  more  and  more 
dimbntive,  jnk  as  some  plant,  which  nursing  and  tendance 
within  doors  deprive  &(  the  wholesome  sunshine  and  generous 
breezes  of  the  Aj.  The  paleness  of  his  cheek  increased,  th^ 
languer  of  las  frame,  the  meagemess  of  his  form,  the  inability 
of  his  nature !  He  was  pikiing  rapidly  4way,  m  spite  of  that 
ftxctosiwe  eare*  irhich,  perhiqps,  had  been  in  the  first  inistance, 
the  unhappy  source  of  all  his  fMbldnete. 

He  died — aiid  I  became  ah  6bject  of  greater  dislike  than 
ever  to  hk  parents.  Hiey  could  not  but  contrast  my  strength 
with  hm  feebleness — my  improvement  with  his  decline — and 
when  they  rem^mbeted  how  little  had  been  their  regard  for  me, 
and  how  much  for  hhn — without  ascribing  the  difference  of 
resah  to  the  true  cause — they  repined  at  the  "ways  of  ftovi- 
dsnce,  tod  Arew  upon  me  the  reproach  of  it.  They  gave  me 
Ibss  heed  and  fewer  smSes  than  ever.  If  I  improved  at  school, 
it  was  well,  p^haps ;  but  they  never  inquired,  and  I  could  not 
help  fincying  that  it  wa6  Uril^  a  posttite  expression  of  vexation, 
that  my  aunt  heard,  on  one  dcdfcsion,  from  my  teacher,  in  the 
pretence  trif  some  guestil,  that  I  was  likely  to  be  an  honor  to 
the  family. 

''An  honor  to  the  ftm^,  lnd<eed !"  This  was  the  clear  ex- 
pression in  that  Ghiistian  lady^  ey^,  a^  I  saw  them  sink  im- 
mediately after  in  a  seornlal  examination  of  my  rugged  frame 
end  coarse  garments. 

The  fieunily  had  its  own  sourcee  of  honor,  was  the  cahn  opin- 
wn  of  both  my  patrons,  as  they  turned  their  eyes  upon  their 
only  re^Bimming  child*-* 4  little  girl  about  five  years  old,  who 
Wis  playing  around  them  on  the  carpet  This  opinion  was  also 
nbe^  even  tiien :  and  my  eyes  fSolIowed  theirs  in  the  same 
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direction.    Julia  Clifford  was  one  of  the  sweeteet  Ittde  fiuries 
in  the  world.     Tender-hearted,  and  jnat,  and  generous,  like  the 
dear  little  hrother,  whom  she  had  only  known  to  lose,  abe  was 
yet  as  plajfhl  as  a  kitten.    I  was  twice  her  ^ge — ^juat  tea — 
at  this  period ;   and  a  sort  of  instinct  led  me  to  adopt  the  little 
creature,  in  place  of  poor  Edgar,  in  the  friendship  of  m j  boTisii 
heart.     1  drew  her  in  her  little  wagon — carried  her  orer  the 
brooklet — constructed  her  tiny  plajrthings — and  in  ooDsiden- 
tion  of  my  usefulness,  in  most  generally  keeping  her  in  the  best 
of  humors,  her  mother  was  not  unwilling  that  1  shonld  be  her 
frequent  playmate.    Nay,  at  such  times  she  could  spare  a  geade 
word  even  to  me,  as  one  throws  a  bone  to  the  dog,  who  hm 
jumped  a  pole,  or  plunged  into  the  watar,  or  worried  some  oAtr 
dog,  for  his  amusement.    At  no  other  peiiod  did  my  worthy 
aunt  vouchsafe  me  such  unlooked-for  consideration. 

But  Julia  Clifford  was  not  my  only  friend.  I  had  made  aaodier 
shortly  before  the  death  of  Edgar ;  though,  passingly  it  may  he 
said,  firiendship^naking  was  no  easy  business  with  a  natme  such 
as  mine  had  now  become.  The  inevitable  result  of  such  treat- 
ment as  that  to  which  my  early  years  had  been  subjected,  was 
fully  realized.  1  was  suspicious  to  the  last  degree  of  all  nev 
faces  — jealous  of  the  regards  of  the  old ;  devoting  myself  where 
my  affections  were  set  and  requiring  devotion — rigid,  exduflre 
devotion — from  their  object  in  return.  There  was  a  tezriUe 
earnestness  in  all  my  moods  which  made  my  very  love  a  thing 
to  be  feared.  I  was  no  trifler — I  could  not  suffer  to  be  trifled 
with — and  the  ordinary  friendships  of  man  or  boy  can  not  loog 
endure  the  exactions  of  such  a  disposition.  The  penalties  ut 
usually  thought  to  be — and  are — infinitely  beyond  the  rewaids 
and  benefits. 

My  intimacies  with  William  Edgerton  were  first  formed  under 
circumstances  which,  of  all  others,  are  most  likely  to  esUblitfa 
them  on  a  firm  basis  in  our  days  of  boyhood.  He  came  to  nj 
rescue  one  evening,  when,  returning  from  school,  I  was  beset  by 
three  other  boys,  who  had  resolved  on  drubbing  me.  Hy 
haughty  deportment  had  vexed  their  self-esteem,  and,  as  tlte 
same  cause  had  left  me  with  few  sympathies,  it  was  taken  kt 
granted  that  the  unfairness  of  their  assault  would  provoke  ik> 
censure.    They  were  mistaken.    In  the  moment  of  my  greatot 
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difficulty,  William  Edgerton  dashed  in  among  them.  My  exigen- 
cy rendered  his  assistance  a  very  singular  benefit  My  nose  was 
already  broken — one  of  my  eyes  sealed  up  for  a  week's  holy  day ; 
and  I  was  suffering  from  small  annoyances,  of  hip,  heart,  leg,  and 
thigh,  occasioned  by  the  repeated  cuffs,  and  the  reckless  kicks, 
which  I  was  momently  receiving  from  three  points  of  the  compass. 
It  is  true  that  my  enemies  had  their  hurts  to  complain  of  also ;  but 
the  odds  were  too  greatly  against  me  for  any  conduct  or  strength 
of  mine  to  neutralize  or  overcome ;  and  it  was  only  by  Edgerton's 
interposition  that  I  was  saved  from  utter  defeat  and  much  worse 
usage.  The  beating  I  had  already  suffered.  I  was  sore  from 
head  to  foot  for  a  week  after ;  and  my  only  consolation  was 
that  my  enemies  left  the  ground  in  a  condition,  if  anything, 
something  worse  than  my  own. 

But  I  had  gained  a  friend,  and  that  was  a  sweet  recompense, 
sweeter  to  me,  by  far,  than  it  is  found  or  felt  by  schoolboys 
usually.  None  could  know  or  comprehend  the  force  of  my 
attachment — my  dependence  upon  the  attachment  of  which  I  felt 
assured ! — none  but  those  who,  with  an  earnest,  impetuous  nature 
like  my  own  —  doomed  to  denial  from  the  first,  and  treated  with 
injustice  and  unkindness — has  felt  the  pang  of  a  worse  privation 
from  the  beginning;  —  the  privation  of  that  sustenance,  which  is 
the  "  very  be  all  and  end  all"  of  its  desire  and  its  life — and  the 
denial  of  which  chills  and  repels  its  fervor — throws  it  back  in 
despondency  upon  itself — fills  it  with  suspicion,  and  racks  it 
with  a  never-ceasing  conflict  between  its  apprehension  and  its 
hopes. 

Edgerton  supplied  a  vacuum  which  my  bosom  had  long  felt. 
He  was,  however,  very  unlike,  in  most  respects,  to  myself. 
He  was  rather  phlegmatic  than  ardent  —  slow  in  his  fancies,  and 
Bhy  in  his  associations  from  very  fastidiousness.  He  was  too 
much  governed  by  nice  tastes,  to  be  an  active  or  performuig 
youth  ;  and  too  much  restrained  by  them  also,  to  be  a  popular 
one.  This,  perhaps,  was  the  secret  influence  which  brought  us 
together.  A  mutual  sense  of  isolation — no  matter  from  what 
cause — awakened  the  sympathies  between  us.  Our  ties  were 
formed,  on  my  part,  simply  because  I  was  assured  that  I  should 
have  no  rival ;  and  on  his,  possibly,  because  he  perceived  in  my 
haughty  reserve  of  character,  a  sufficient  security  that  his  fas* 
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tidioiis  sensibOitits  would  not  b«  likfely  to  suffer  outrage  at  my 
hands.  In  every  other  respect  our  moods  and  tempers  wert 
utterly  unlike.  I  thought  him  dull,  very  frequently,  when  be 
was  only  balancing  between  jealous  imd  sensitive  tastes ; — and 
ignorant  of  the  actual,  when,  in  fkct,  his  ignorance  simply  arose 
from  the  decided  preference  which  he  gave  to  the  foreign  and 
abstract  He  was  contemplative — an  idealist ;  I  was  impetnons 
and  devoted  to  the  real  and  living  world  around  me,  in  whicb  I 
was  disposed  to  mingle  with  an  eagerness  which  might  have  been 
fatal ;  but  for  that  restraint  to  wbidi  my  own  distrust  of  all  things 
and  persons  habitually  subjected  me. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

BOY   PASttONS — A   FROPB88ION   CHOSBM. 

Bbtwbbn  William  l^dger^on  apd  Julia  Clifford  my  young 
life  and  best  affections  vere  divided,  entirely*  if  not  equally.  I 
lived  for  no  other — I  cared  to  seek,  to  know»  no  other — and 
yet  I  often  shrunk  from  both.  Even  at  that  boyish  period,  while 
the  heaTier  cares  and  the  more  painful  vexations  of  life  were 
wanting  to  our  annoyance,  I  had  those  of  that  gnawing  nature 
which  seemed  to  be  bom  of  the  tree  whose  evil  growth  **  brought 
death  into  the  world  i^d  all  our  wo."  The  pang  of  a  nameless 
jealousy  ^a  sleepless  distrust — rose  unbidden  to  my  heart  at 
seasons*  when,  in  truth,  there  was  no  obvious  cause.  When 
Julia  was  most  gentle — when  William  was  most  generous — 
aven  then,  I  had  learned  to  repulse  them  with  an  indifference 
which  I  did  not  feel — a  rudeness  which  brought  to  my  heart  a 
pain  even  greater  than  that  which  my  wantoinness  inflicted  upon 
^eirs.  I  kn€(W»  even  then,  that  I  was  perverse,  u^ijust ;  and 
that  there  was  a  littleness  in  the  vexatious  mood  in  which  I 
indulged,  that  was  nnjust  to  my  own  feelings,  and  unbecoming 
in  a  manly  nature.  But  even  though  I  felt  all  this,  as  thoroughly 
as  I  could  ever  feel  it  under  any  situatiou,  I  still  could  not  suc- 
ceed in  overcoming  that  insane  will  which  drove  me  to  its  indul- 
gence. 

Vainly  have  I  striven  to  account  for  the  blindness  of  heart  — 
£)r  such  it  b,  in  all  such  cases — which  possessed  me.  Was  there 
-  anything  in  my  secret  nature,  bom  at  my  birth  and  growing 
with  my  growth — which  impelled  me  to  this  wilfulness.  I  can 
scarcely  believe  so ;  but,  after  serious  reflection,  am  compelled 
to  think  that  i^  was  the  strict  result  of  moods  growing  out  of  the 
particukr  treatment  to  which  I  had  been  subjected.  It  does 
not  seem  unnatural  that  an  ardent  temper  o^^^u^cl,  willing  to 
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confide,  looking  to  love  and  affection  for  the  only  aliment  which 
it  most  and  chiefly  desires,  and  repelled  in  this  search,  frowned 
on  by  its  superiors  as  if  it  were  something  base,  will,  in  time, 
grow  to  be  habitually  wilful,  even  as  the  treatment  which  has 
Bcboolcd  it  Had  I  been  governed  and  goidod  by  justice,  I  am 
sure  that  I  should  never  have  been  unjust. 

My  waywardness  in  childhood  did  BOt  often  amount  to  rudeness, 
and  never,  I  may  safely  say,  where  Julia  was  concerned.  In 
her  case,  it  was  simply  the  exercise  of  a  suUenness  diat  repelled 
her  approaches,  even  as  its  own  approaches  had  been  repelled 
by  others.  At  such  periods  I  went  apart,  communing  stemlj 
with  myself,  revising  the  sympathy  that  I  most  yearned  after, 
and  resolving  not  to  be  comforted.  Let  me  do  the  dear  child  tbe 
justice  to  say  that  the  only  effect  which  this  conduct  had  upon 
her,  was  to  increase  her  anxieties  to  soothe  the  repulsive  spirit 
which  should  have  offended  her.  Perhaps,  to  provoke  this 
anxiety  in  one  it  loves,  is  the  chief  desire  of  such  a  spirit  It 
loves  to  behold  the  persevering  devotion,  which  it  yet  pervereelj 
toils  to  discourage.  It  smiles  within,  with  a  bitter  triumph,  as 
it  contemplates  its  own  power,  to  impart  the  same  sorrow  which 
a  similar  perversity  has  already  made  it  feel. 

But,  without  seeking  further  to  analyze  and  account  for  such 
a  spirit,  it  is  quite  sufficient  if  I  have  described  it  Perhaps, 
there  are  other  hearts  equally  froward  and  wayward  with  my 
own,  I  know  not  if  my  story  will  amend  —  perhaps  it  may 
not  even  instinct  or  inform  them — I  feel  that  no  story,  howerer 
truthful,  could  have  disarmed  the  humor  of  that  particular  mood 
of  mind  which  shows  itself  in  the  blindness  of  the  heart  under 
which  it  was  my  lot  to  labor.  I  did  not  want  knowledge  of  my 
own  perversity.  I  knew — I  felt  it — as  clearly  as  if  I  h'ld  seen 
it  written  in  characters  of  light,  on  the  walls  of  my  chamber. 
But,  until  it  had  exhausted  itself  and  passed  away  by  its  own 
processes,  no  effort  of  mine  could  have  overcome  or  banished  it 
I  stalked  apart,  under  its  influence,  a  gloomy  savage — scomfnl 
and  sad — stem,  yet  suffering— denying  myself  equally,  in  the 
perverse  and  wanton  denial  to  which  I  condemned  all  others. 

Perhaps  something  of  this  temper  is  derived  from  the  yearn- 
ings of  the  mental  nature.  It  may  belong  somewhat  to  th« 
natural  direction  of  a  mind  having  a  decided  tendency  to  imagi* 
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uthre  jyorsiuts.     Tli»«  is  a  dim,  vagDe,  ind^nite  struggle,  for 
.r\  erer  going  on  in  the  nature  of  such  a  person,  after  an  existence 
•ad  relations  very  foreign  to  the  world  in  which  it  lives ;   and 
tfoally  £ur  from,  and  hostile  to  that  condition  in  which  it  thriTes. 
The  vague  discontent  of  such  a  mind  is  one  of  the  causes  of  its 
ictivity ;  and  how  far  it  may  he  stimulated  into  diseased  inten- 
t   Bty  by  injudicious  treatment,  is  a  question  of  large  importance 
'  ht  the  consideration  of  philosophers.    The  Imaginative  nature 
is  one  singularly  sensitive  in  its  conditions ;    quick,  jealous, 
'vstehful,  earnest,  stirring,  and  perpetually  breaking  down  the 
oidinary  barriers  of  the  actual,  in  its  struggles  to  ascertain  the 
extent  of  the  possible.    The  tyranny  which  drives  it  from  the 
<»diaary  resources  and  enjoyments  of  the  young,  by  throwing 
it  more  completely  on  its  own,  impels  into  desperate  activity 
that  daring  of  the  imaginative  mood,  which,  at  no  time,  is  want- 
ing in  courage  and  audacity.    My  mind  was  one  singularly 
^'•giiiative  in  its  structure ;   and  my  ardent  temperament  con- 
treated  largely  to  its  activity.     Solitude,  into  which  I  was 
^i*^  by  the  repulsive  and  unkind  treatment  of  my  relatives, 
*M  also  &vorable  to  the  exercise  of  this  influence ;   and  my 
h^art  may  be  said  to  have  taken,  in  turn,  every  color  and  aspect 
^hieh  informed  my  eyes.    It  was  a  blind  heart  for  this  very 
'^Mcm,  in  respect  to  all  those  things  for  which  it  should  have 
■**d  a  color  of  its  own.    Bo^ks  and  the  woods — the  voice  of 
waters  and  of  song — the  dim  mysteries  of  poetry,  and  the  whis- 
pcn  of  lonely  forest-walks,  which  beguiled  me  into  myself,  and 
^we  remotely  from  my  fellows,  were  all,  so  far  as  faiy  social 
lotions  were  concerned,  evil  influences!     Influences  which 
^ere  only  in  part  overcome  by  the  communion  of  such  gentle 
^Qgs  as  William  Edgerton  and  Julia  Clifford. 

With  these  friends,  and  these  only,  I  grew  up.  As  my  years 
^vaiiced,  my  intimacy  with  the  former  increased,  and  with  the 
wtter  diminished.  But  this  diminution  of  intimacy  did  not  lessen 
^  kindness  of  her  fe^ings,  or  the  ordinary  devotedness  of 
*n>«.  She  was  still— when  the  perversity  of  heart  made  me 
MbUnd — the  sweet  creature  to  whom  the  task  of  ministering 
was  a  pleasure  inflnitely  beyond  any  other  wliich  I  knew.  But, 
^  she  grew  up  to  girlhood,  otlier  prospects  opened  upon  her 
'^es,  and  other  purposes  upon  those  of  her  parents.    At  twelve: 
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fhe  was  caitM  by  mataraal  Tanky  into  oompray — sent  to 
the  cUaeing-tdHM^-*  provided  witk  teaebers  in  mnnc  and  paint- 
iof,  and  made  to  nndersland-^ao  lar  aa  the  aetions,  lodcB,  and 
words  of  all  aronnd  eonld  taaeh — that  she  was  the  cynosare  of 
all  eyes,  to  whom  the  whole  worid  was  bound  in  deferenee. 

Fortnnateiy,  in  the  ease  of  Jnlia,  the  nsoal  effects  of  maitcr- 
nal  folly  and  indiscretion  did  not  ensne.  Natnre  interposed  to 
protect  her,  and  ssived  her  in  spite  of  them  alL  She  was  a^ 
the  meek,  modest  child,  solicitoiis  of  the  hiqppiness  of  all  arovxid 
her — anobtnisiTe,  nnassnming — kind  to  her  infoiiors,  respect* 
fnl  to  superiors,  and  conrteovs  to,  and  considerate  of  aD  other 
persons.  Her  advancing  years,  which  rendered  these  new  ae- 
qnisitions  and  accomplishments  desirable,  if  net  necessary,  at 
the  same  time  prompted  her  foolish  mother  to  ano^or  step 
which  betrayed  the  humiliating  regard  which  she  eatertaitted 
for  me.  When  I  was  seventeen,  Julia  was  twelve,  and  vrbea 
neither  she  nor  myself  had  a  solitaiy  though  of  love,  the  o^rer- 
considerate  mother  began  to  think,  on  this  subject,  for  us  h^A. 
The  result  of  her  cogitations  determined  her  that  it  wsm  no 
longer  fitting  that  Julia  should  be  my  companion.  Our  fambies 
in  the  woods  together  wrae  forbidden ;  and  Julia  was  graraly 
informed  that  I  was  a  poor  youth,  though  her  cousin«-an  orphan 
whom  her  fother's  diaiity  supported,  and  whom  the  pvtUie 
charity  schooled.  The  poor  child  artlessly  told  me  all  tlits,  in 
a  vain  effoii  to  procure  from  me  an  explaaatioa  of  the  mystery 
(which  her  mother  had  either  foiled  or  neglected  to  explain)  1^ 
which  such  cir^imstances  were  made  to  account  for  the  new 
commands  which  had  been  given  her.  WeU  might  she,  tsi  her 
simplicity  of  heart,  wonder  why  it  was,  that  beeaase  I  was  poor, 
she  should  be  familiar  with  me  no  longer. 

The  drcumstance  opened  my  eyes  to  the  foet  that  Jufia  was 
a  tall  girl,  growing  fost,  already  in  her  teens,  and  likely,  under 
the  rapidly-maturing  inlluence  of  our  summer  sun,  to  be  soon  a 
woman.  But  just  then — just  when  she  first  tasked  »e  to  aoive 
the  mysteiy  ai  her  mother's  struige  requidtions,  I  did  not  thu^ 
of  this.  I  was  too  mnch  fiUed  with  indignation — the  mortified 
self^steem  was  too  actively  working  in  my  bosom  to  suffer  me 
to  think  of  anything  but  the  indignity  with  which  I  was  trented. 
A  brief  portion  of  the  dialc^e  betwecni  the  child  and  my- 
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self,  win  giv«  M>m6  gUnpses  of  the  blind  heart  hj  whkh 
I  was  afflicted. 

**  Oh,  joa  do  not  nndentand  it,  Julia.  Ton  do  not  kndw, 
then,  that  you  are  the  davghter  of  a  rich  morehant-^the  otAy 
d«iif^ter-*-that  yon  have  aerraBts  to  wait  oa  jon,  and  a  car- 
riage at  command — that  you  can  wear  fine  rilks,  and  have  all 
^inga  that  mcmey  can  buy,  and  a  rich  man'a  daughter  desire. 
Yon  don't  know  these  things,  Jnlia,  eh  9" 

"  Yes,  Bdwazd,  I  hear  yon  say  so  now,  and  I  hear  mamma 
often  say  the  same  things ;  but  still  I  Aon't  see    ** 

**  Yon  don't  see  why  that  diouM  make  a  difference  between 
joorself  and  yonr  poor  oonsin,  eh  f  Well,  hut  it  does ;  and 
though  y(m  don*t  see  it  now,  yet  it  will  not  be  very  long  before 
yon  will  see,  and  understand  it,  and  act  upon  it,  toO|  as  promptly 
aa  the  wisest  among  them.  Don*t  you  know  that  I  am  the 
object  of  your  Bather's  charity— that  his  bounty  feeds  me^^and 
that  it  would  not  be  seemly  that  the  world  ^ould  behold  me 
<m  a  £miliar  iSDoting  of  equality  or  intimacy  with  the  danghter 
of  BTf  benefiMtor — my  patron— » without  whom  I  should  prob 
ably  starve,  or  be  a  common  beggar  upon  the  highway  t" 

**  But  &ther  would  not  su£for  that,  Edward." 

"  Oh,  BO !  BO  !«-he  would  not  suffer  it,  Julia,  simply  because 
hie  own  pride  and  name  would  feel  the  shame  and  disgraee  of 
sack  a  thing.  But  though  he  would  keep  me  from  beggary  and 
the  highway,  JuHa,  n^her  he  nor  your  mother  would  spend  a 
flixpence  or  make  an  effort  to  save  my  feelings  from  pain  and 
misery.  They  protect  me  from  the  scorn  of  others,  bnt  they  use 
me  Ibr  their  own." 

The  girl  hung  her  head  in  silence. 

''And  you,  too,"  I  added— "the  time  will  eome  when  you, 
too,  Juliai  will  shrink  as  promptly  as  themselves  from  being 
seen  with  yonr  poor  rdation.    You—" 

^No !  BO !  Edward — how  can  you  thii^  of  such  a  thing?" 
ake  replied  with  girlish  chiding. 

•'Think  it!— I  know  H!  The  time  wiM  soon  be  here.  But 
— obey  your  mother,  Julia.  Ool  leave  me  now.  Begin  at 
once  the  less(m  which,  before  many  days,  you  will  find  it  ver^- 
easy  to  learn." 

This  was  all  very  manly,  so  I  fancied  at  the  time ;  and  thei» 
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Ulnd  wiih  the  perverse  heArt  which  hoiled  within  me,  I  felt  not 
the  wantonness  of  my  mood,  and  heeded  not  the  hitter  pain 
which  I  occasioned  to  her  gentle  hosom.  Her  little  hand 
grasped  mine,  her  warm  tears  fell  npon  it ;  bnt  I  flimg  awaj 
from  her  grasp,  and  left  her  to  those  childish  ineditationfl  wlndi 
I  had  made  snffidentlj  monrnfrd. 

Subsequent  reflection,  while  it  showed  me  the  bmtafity  of 
mj  conduct  to  Jnlia,  opened  my  eyes  to  the  true  meaning  of 
her  mother's  interdiction ;  and  increased  the  pang  of  those  lat- 
ter feelings,  which  my  conscious  dependence  had  awakened  In 
my  breast.  It  was  necessary  that  this  dependence  should  be 
lessened ;  that,  as  I  was  now  approaching  manhood,  I  dioBkl 
cast  about  for  the  future,  and  adopt  wisely  and  at  onoe  the 
means  of  my  support  hereafter.  It  was  necessary  that  I  diodd 
begin  the  business  of  life.  On  this  head  I  had  already  reflected 
somewhat,  and  my  thoughts  had  taken  their  direction  from  more 
than  one  conference  which  I  had  had  with  William  Edgerton. 
His  frither  was  an  eminent  lawyer,  and  the  law  had  been  adopted 
for  his  profession  also.  I  determined  to  make  it  mine ;  and  to 
speak  on  this  subject  to  n-y  uncle.  This  I  did.  I  choee  an 
afternoon,  the  very  week  in  which  my  conversatiou  had  takes 
place  with  Julia,  and,  while  the  dinner  things  were  undergoing 
removal,  with  some  formality  requested  a  private  interview 
with  him.  He  looked  round  at  me  with  a  raised  brow  of  ti^ 
quiry — nodded  his  head — and  shortly  after  rose  from  the  table. 
My  aunt  stared  with  an  air  of  supercilious  wonder ;  while  poor 
Julia,  timid  and  trembling,  barely  ventured  to  give  me  a  sin^ 
look,  which  said — and  that  was  enough  for  me — ^I  wish  I 
dared  say  more." 

My  conference  with  my  uncle  was  not  of  long  duration.  I 
told  him  it  was  my  purpose — my  desire — to  begin  as  soon  as 
possible  to  do  something  for  myself.  His  answer  signified  thai 
such  was  his  opinion  also.  So  far  we  were  agreed ;  bnt  when  I 
told  him  that  it  was  my  wish  to  study  the  law,  he  answered 
^th sufficient,  and  as  I  thought,  scomfril  abruptness: — 

^'The  law,  indeed!  What  puts  the  law  into  your  headf 
What  preparations  have  you  made  to  study  the  law?  Y<m 
know  nothing  of  languages  which  every  lawyer  should  know— 
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I  mterrapted  him  to  saj  that  I  had  some  slight  knowledge 
of  Latm — snffident,  I  fancied,  for  all  legal  purposes. 
t         " Ah !  indeed !  where  did  70a  get  it?" 
t         "  A  friend  lent  me  a  grammar  and  dictionary,  and  I  studied 
i     my8el£'* 

'^Ohyjoo  are  ambitious;  but  you  deceive  70ur8el£  You  were 
neyer  made  for  a  lawyer.  Besides,  how  are  you  to  live  while 
prosecuting  your  studies  ?  No,  no !  I  have  been  thinking  of  some- 
thing for  you,  Edward — and,  just  now,  it  happens  fortunately 
that  old  Squire  Farmer,  the  bricklayer,  wants  some  apprentices — " 
V  I  could  scarcely  listen  thus  far. 

**  I  thank  you,  sir,  but  I  have  no  disposition  to  be  a  brick- 
layer." 

*'  Tou  most  do  something  for  yourself.  Tou  can  not  expect  to 
eat  the  bread  of  idleness.  I  have  done,  and  will  do  for  you 
what  I  can — whatever  is  necessary; — but  I  have  my  own 
ftmily  to  provide  for.    I  can  not  rob  my  own  child—" 

''Nor  do  I  expect  it,  Mr.  Clifford,"  I  replied  hastily,  and  with 
some  indignation.  "  It  is  my  wish,  sir,  to  draw  as  little  as  pos- 
sible finom  your  income  and  resources.  I  would  not  rob  Julia 
Cli£fbxd  of  a  single  dollar.  Nay,  sir,  I  trust  before  many  years 
to  be  able  to  refund  you  every  copper  which  has  been  spent 
upon  me  from  the  moment  I  entered  your  household." 

He  said  hastily  :— 

'*  I  wish  nothing  of  that,  Edward ; — but  the  law  is  a  study  of 
years,  and  is  expensive  and  unpromising  in  every  respect  Your 
ebthes  already  call  for  a  considerable  sum,  and  such  a  prulc s- 
non  requires,  more  than  almost  any  other,  that  a  student  slould 
he  well  dressed." 

"  I  promise  you,  sir,  that  my  dress  shall  be  such  as  shall  not 
trespass  upon  your  income.  I  shall  be  governed  by  as  much 
economy " 

He  interrupted  me  to  say,  that 

*'His  dn^  required  that  his  brother's  son  should  be  dressed 
as  wen  aa  his  associates." 

I  replied,  with  tolerable  composure : — 

'« I  do  not  think,  sir,  that  bricklaying  will  admit  of  very  gen- 
teel dothing,  nor  io  I  think  that  the  vocation  wUl  suit  me.  I 
kave  flattered  myself,  Mr,  that  my  talents— ^'tized by Google 
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**  (Mi»  you  liare  talents,  then,  have  yen  f  Well,  it  is  fbfftanate 
that  the  discoreiy  has  been  made  in  season.** 

I  bore  with  this,  though  my  cheek  was  burning,  aani  laid— 
with  an  effort  to  preserve  my  voice  and  temper,  in  which,  though 
the  difficulty  was  great,  I  was  tolerably  successful — 

*'Tou  have  misunderstood  me  in  some  ^hgSy  Mr.  CSifbrd; 
and  I  win  try  now  to  explain  myself  clearly  in  odiers.  Having 
resolved,  sir,  that  the  law  shall  be  my  profcesicm^— >** 

"  Ha !  resolved,  eay  you?^ 

«  Yes,  sir." 

"Well,  go  on— go  on !'• 

*'  Having  resolved  to  pursue  the  study  of  law,  and  seemgdist 
I  am  burdensome  and  expensive  to  you — believing,  tooi,  dnt 
I  can  relieve  you  of  the  burden — I  have  simply  requested  per- 
mission of  you  to  make  the  attempt" 

"  Why,  how  do  you  propose  to  do  so  f — how  can  you  support 
yourself — that  is  relieve  me  of  the  burden  of  your  expensss— 
and  study  the  law  at  the  same  time  ?" 

**  Such  things  have  been  done,  sir ;  and  can  be  done  again.  I 
flatter  myself  I  can  do  it.  Industry  wfll  enable  me  to  do  ss^  I 
propose  to  apply  ft>r  a  clerkship  in  a  mercantfle  establishiiiflat 
which  I  know  stands  in  need  of  assistance,  and  while  there  w3l 
pursue  my  studies  in  such  intervals  of  leisure  as  the  business  will 
afford  me." 

**  Ton  seem  to  have  tbe  matter  ready  cut  and  dry.  Why  do 
you  come  to  me,  then  1    Remember,  I  can  make  no  advancce."* 

"  I  need  none,  sir.  My  simj^e  object  vridi  you,  sir,  was  to 
declare  my  intention,  and  to  request  that  I  may  be  permitted 
to  refer  to  you  the  merchants  to  whom  I  mean  to  apply,  for  « 
knowledge  of  my  character  and  attainments." 

**  Oh,  certainly,  you  may — for  the  charaoter ;  — b«t  as  to  the 
attainments" — with  a  sneering  smile — "of  them  I  can  siy 
nothing,  and,  perhaps,  the  less  si^d  the  belter.  I*ve  no  deubt 
youll  do  well  enough  with  the  merchants.  It  does  not  need 
much  genius  or  attainment  for  such  situations.  But,  if  yo*^ 
take  my  counsel,  you41  go  to  the  bricklayer.  We  want  biiek- 
layers  sadly.  To  be  a  tolerable  lawyer,  garls  are  neeessai^; 
and  God  knows  the  country  is  over-stoeked  with  bests  rf 
lawyers  abeady,  whose  only  parts  tie  ri  their  fanpudeaii- 
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Better  think  a  little  while  longer.      Speak  to  old  Farmer 
yourself." 

I  smiled  bitterly — thanked  him  for  his  counsel,  which  was 
only  a  studied  form  of  insult,  and  turned  away  from  him  without 
fiurther  speech,  and  with  a  proud  swelling  of  indignation  at  my 
heart.  Thus  our  conference  ended.  A  week  after,  I  was  en- 
sconced behind  the  counter  of  a  wholesale  dealer,  and  my  hands 
at  night  were  already  busy  in  turning  over  the  heavy  folios  of 
Chitty  and  Blackstone. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

ADMITTED   AMONG   THE   LAWYEftS. 

Behold  me,  then,  merchandising  by  day,  and  conning  by  night 
the  intricate  mysteries  of  law.  Books  for  the  latter  purpose  were 
furnished  by  my  old  firiend,  William  Edgerton,  from  his  father's 
library.  He  himself  was  a  student,  beginiyng  about  the  same 
time  with  myself;  though  with  the  superior  privilege  of  devoting 
himself  exclusively  to  this  study.  But  if  he  had  more  time,  I 
was  more  indefatigable.  My  pnde  was  roused,  and  emulation 
soon  enabled  me  to  supply  the  "vant  of  leisure.  My  nights  were 
surrendered,  almost  wholly,  to  my  new  pursuit  I  toiled  with 
all  the  earnestness  which  distinguished  my  temperament,  stimu- 
lated to  a  yet  higher  degree  by  those  feelings  of  pride  and  pique, 
which  were  resolved  to  convince  my  skeptical  unde  that  I  was 
not  entirely  without  those  talents,  the  assertion  of  which  had  so 
promptly  provoked  his  sneer.  Besides,  I  had  already  learned 
that  no  such  scheme  as  mine  could  be  successfully  prosecuted, 
unless  by  a  stem  resolution  ;  and  this  implied  the  constant  pres- 
ence of  a  close,  undeviating  method  in  my  studies.  I  tasked 
myself  accordingly  to  read  —  understandingly,  if  possible  — so 
many  pages  every  night,  making  my  notes,  queries,  doubts,  &c., 
en  passant.  In  order  to  do  this,  I  prescribed  to  myself  a  rule, 
to  pass  directly  from  the  toils  of  the  day  and  the  store  to 
my  chamber,  suffering  no  stoppage  by  the  way,  and  studiously 
denying  myself  the  dangerous  fascinations  of  that  society  which 
was  everywhere  at  command,  in  the  persons  of  young  men  about 
my  own  age  and  condition.  The  intensity  of  my  character,  and 
the  suspiciousness  which  it  induced,  helped  me  in  this  determi- 
nation. Perhaps,  there  is  no  greater  danger  to  a  young  man's 
habits  of  study  and  business,  than  a  chat  at  the  street  comer, 
with  a  meny  and  thoughtless  group.    A  single  half  hour  con* 
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samed  in  this  mann^,  is  almost  always  £iital  to  the  remaining 
bonrs  of  the  day.  It  breaks  into  the  circle,  and  impairs  the 
method  without  which  the  passage  of  the  son  becomes  a  rery 
weary  and  always  an  unprofitable  progress.  If  yon  would  be  a 
stadent  or  anything,  yon  must  plunge  headlong  into  it  at  the  be- 
ginning—bury yourself  in  your  busineas,  and  work  your  way 
out  of  your  toils,  by  sheer,  do^ed  industry. 

My  labOTS  were  so  far  successful  that  I  could  prosecute  my 
studies  with  independence.  I  had  left  the  dwelling  of  my  uncle 
the  moment  I  took  employment  in  the  mercantile  house.  My 
salary,  though  small,  was  ample ;  with  my  habits,  it  was  par- 
ticularly so.  I  had  few  of  those  vices  in  which  young  men  are 
apt  to  indulge,  and  which,  when  they  become  habits,  cease  un- 
happily to  be  regarded  as  vices.  I  used  tobacco  in  no  shape, 
and  no  ardent  spirits.  I  needed  no  stimulants,  and,  by  the  way, 
true  industry  neyer  does.  It  is  only  indolence  that  needs  drink  ; 
and  indolence  does  need  it ;  and  the  sooner  drunkenness  kills 
indolence  by  the  use  o£  drink,  the  better  for  society.  The  only 
objection  to  liquors  as  an  agent  for  ridding  the  community  of  a 
nuisance,  is,  that  it  is  rather  too  slow,  and  too  o£Fennve  in  its 
detailed  operations ;  arsenic  would  be  far  less  offensive,  more 
summary,  and  is  far  more  certain.  Ton  would  seek  vainly  to 
cure  drunkenness,  unless  you  first  cure  the  idleness  which  is  its 
root  and  strength,  and,  while  they  last,  its  permanent  support 
But  my  object  is  not  homUy. 

If  I  was  free  firom  vices  such  as  these,  however,  I  had  vices 
of  my  own,  which  were  only  less  odious  as  they  were  less 
obvious.  That  vexing,  self-tormenting  spirit  of  which  I  have 
spoken  as  the  evil  genius  that  dogged  my  footsteps— ^ that  moral 
perverseness  which  I  have  described  as  the  "blind  heart" — 
still  afflicted  me,  though  in  a  far  less  degree  now  than  when  I 
was  the  inmate  of  my  uncle's  dwelling,  and  exposed  to  all  the 
caprices  of  himself,  his  wife  and  servants.  I  kept  on  good  terms 
with  my  employera,  for  the  very  natural  reason  that  they  saw 
me  attend  to  my  business  and  theirs,  with  a  hearty  cheerfulness 
that  went  to  work  promptly  in  whatever  was  to  be  done,  and 
executed  its  tasks  with  steady  fortitude,  neatness,  and  rapidity. 
But,  even  with  them,  I  had  my  sulks — my  humors — my  stub- 
bom  fits  of  sullenness,  tliat  seemed  anxious  to  provoke  opposi- 
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tion*  and  awaken  wradi.  These,  however,  they  connderatd j 
fbi^ve  in  eoDnderation  of  my  real  nseMness :  and  as  thej  per- 
ceived that  whatever  might  have  heen  the  onpleaaaMbieM  oeca- 
sioned  by  theie  specimens  a£  q^leen,  they  were  never  saftred 
to  interfere  with  or  retard  the  operatioas  of  bneinees.  **  Iff  an 
ngly  way  he's  got,"  was,  probably,  the  vtmoet  extent  of  what 
either  of  the  partners  said,  and  of  what  is  eoonaenly  said  on 
such  occasions  by  most  persons,  who  do  not  care  to  trooble 
themselves  with  a  too  close  inqniry.  * 

Well,  at  twenty  •one,  William  Edgerton  and  myself  were  ad- 
mitted to  the  pvactice  of  the  law,  and  that  too  with  eoMdeiaUe 
credit  to  oursdves.  I  had  long  rince  been  canied  by  my  ftisnd 
into  his  £amily  drde ;  and  Mr.  Edgerton,  his  fiuhcr,  had  been 
pleased  to  distingnish  me  with  sundry  attentions,  which  were 
only  grateful  to  me  in  consequence  of  the  unnaual  deference 
with  which  his  manner  evinced  his  regard.  His  gentle  inqniiisi 
and  persnaaive  snggeatioas  beguiled  me  into  more  freedom  of 
speech  than  I  had  ever  before  been  accustomed  to;  and  bis 
judicious  management  of  my  troubled  spirit,  for  a  time,  stiied 
its  contradictions*  and  suppressed  its  habitaal'tendencies.  Bat 
it  was  with  some  jealousy,  and  an  erectness  of  manner  wUek 
was  surely  nngracions,  though,  periii^s,  not  offensive,  that  I 
endured  and  replied  to  his  inquiries  into  my  personal  conditioB, 
my  resources,  and  the  nature  of  that  dependeuce  whidi  I  boie 
to  the  family  of  my  unde.  When  he  learned — winch  he  did 
not  from  me — in  what  manner  I  had  pursued  my  atadiea — aHer 
what  toils  of  the  day,  and  at  what  late  honts  of  the  night-^ 
when  he  found  fkt)m  a  dose  private  examination,  which  he  bad 
given  me,  before  my  admissiott,  that  my  knowledge  of  the  law 
was  quite  as  good  as  the  greater  number  of  those  who  apply 
for  admission — he  was  pleased  to  express  his  astomshment  at 
my  perseverance,  and  delight  at  my  success.  Wheur  too,  in 
addition  to  this,  he  discovered,  upon  a  minute  inquiry  from  wj 
employers  and  others,  that  I  was  abstemious,  and  indulged  in 
no  excesses  of  any  kind,  his  interest  in  me  increased,  as  I 
thought,  who  had  been  accustomed  to  nothing  of  the  sJrt,  be- 
yond all  reasonable  measure — and  I  soon  had  oecasiim  to  p6^ 
ceive  that  it  was  no  idle  curiosity  that  prompted  his  coasideir 
tion  and  mquiry.  Dg^i.^d by Google 
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Without  my  knowledge*  he  paid  a  viat  to  my  uncle.  This 
gentleiBaB,  I  may  be  pecButted  here  to  say,  had  been  quite  as 
mueh  ■urpriaed  aa  anybody  elae,  at  my  determined  proeeoution 
of  my  Btudies  in  apite  of  the  difficultiea  by  which  I  was  anr- 
rounded.  That  I  was  pursuing  them,  while  in  the  meroaatile 
establishment  to  which  I  had  gone,  he  did  not  believe ;  and 
▼eiy  frequently  when  I  was  at  his  house — for  I  vinted  the 
family,  and  sometimes,  though  un£reqneatly,  dined  with  them 
on  a  sabbath— he  jeeved  me  on  my  progress— the  *'  wonderful 
progress,"  as  he  was  pleased  to  term  it — which  be  felt  sare  I 
was  making  with  my  Goke  and  Blackstone,  while  baling  blan- 
kets, or  bundling  up  plains  and  kerseys.  This  I  bore  patiently* 
sustained  as  I  was  by  the  proud,  indomitable  spirit  within  me, 
which  assured  me  of  the  ultimate  triumph  which  I  felt  positive 
would  ensue.  I  ei\joyed  his  surprise — a  surprise  that  looked 
something  like  consternation — when  the  very  day  of  my  ad- 
mission to  the  bar,  and  after  that  event,  I  encountered  him  in 
the  street,  and  in  answer  to  his  usual  sarcastic  inqmry  :— 

"  Well,  Edward,  how  does  ihe  law  come  on  1  How  is  Sir 
William  Blackstone,  Sir  £dward  Coke,  and  the  rest  of  the  white 
heads r 

I  simply  put  tlie  parchment  into  his  hands  which  declared 
my  formal  introduction  to  those  venerable  gentry. 

"  Why,  you  don't  mean  t  Is  it  possible  7  So  you  really  are 
admitted*— a  lawyer,  eh  V* 

"  You  see,  sir — and  that,  too,  without  any  Greek." 

'*  Well,  and  what  good  is  it  to  do  you  1  To  have  a  profes- 
sion, Edward,  is  one  thing ;  to  get  business,  another  1" 

"Tes,  sir — but  I  take  it,  the  profession  must  be  had  first. 
One  step  is  gained.  Thai  much  is  sure.  The  other,  I  trust, 
will  follow  in  due  season." 

"  True,  but  I  still  think  that  the  bricklayer  would  make  the 
more  money." 

"  Were  money-making,  sir,  the  only  object  of  life,  perhaps, 
then,  that  would  be  the  most  de«rable  business ;  but — " 

**  Oh,  I  forgot — the  talents,  the  talents  are  to  be  considered." 

And  after  the  utterance  of  this  sneer,  our  dialogue  as  may  be 
supposed,  did  not  much  longer  continue. 

I  did  not  know  of  the  contemplated  visit  of  Alr.^^ 
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mj  worthy  nnde,  nor  of  its  piirpo8e»  or  I  slioti]cl»  most  assuredly, 
bsve  put  my  veto  upon  tbe  measure  wi^  all  the  tenacity  of  a 
resentful  spirit;  but  this  gentleman,  who  was  a  man  <^  nice 
sensibility  as  well  as  strong  good  sense,  readily  comprehended 
a  portion  of  my  secret  history  from  what  was  known  to  him 
He  easily  conceived  that  my  nnde  was  somewhat  of  a  niggard 
from  the  manner  in  which  I  bad  employed  myself  dniing  my 
preparation  for  the  bar.  He  thought,  however,  that  ray  nnde, 
though  unwilling  to  expend  money  in  the  prosecution  of  a  sdierae 
which  he  did  not  approve — now  that  the  scheme  was  so  far 
successfy  as  to  afford  every  promise  of  a  reasonable  harvest, 
could  not  do  less  than  come  forward  to  the  assistance  of  one 
who  bad  shown  such  a  determined  disposition  to  asast  himseH 

He  was  mistaken.  He  little  knew  the  man.  His  interview 
with  my  uncle  was  a  short  one.  The  parties  were  already  ac- 
quainted, though  not  intimately.  They  knew  each  other  m 
persons  of  standing  in  the  same  community,  and  this  made  ^e 
opening  of  Mr.  Edgerton's  business  easy.  I  state  the  tenoi  of 
the  interview  as  it  came  to  my  knowledge  afterward. 

•*  Mr.  Clifford,"  he  said,  "  you  have  a  nephew — a  young  gen- 
tleman, who  has  been  recently  admitted  to  the  bar — Mr.  Ed- 
ward Clifford." 

The  reply,  with  a  look  of  wonder  was  neoesearily  affirmative. 

*'  I  have  had  much  pleasure,"  continued  the  other,  "  in  know- 
ing him  for  some  time.  He  is  an  intimate  of  my  eldest  son, 
and  from  what  has  met  my  eyes,  sir,  I  should  say,  you  are  for 
tunate  in  having  a  nephew  of  so  much  promise." 

"  Why,  yes,  sir,  I  believe  he  is  a  dever  youth  enough,"  was 
the  costive  answer, 

*'  He  is  more  than  that,  sir.  I  regard  him,  indeed,  as  a  roost 
astonishing  young  man.  The  very  manner  in  which  he  has 
pursued  his  studies  while  engaged  in  the  harassing  labors  of  a 
large  wholesale  business  house  of  this  city — alone  establishes 
this  fact" 

The  cheeks  of  my  uncle  reddened.  The  last  sentence  of 
Mr.  Edgerton  was  unfortunate  for  his  object.  It  conv^ed  a 
tacit  reproof,  which  the  niggardly  conscience  of  Mr.  Clifford 
readily  appropriated  and,  perhaps,  anticipated  He  dreaded 
lest  Mr.  Edgerton  knew  all.  ^  i 
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''  Ton  are  probaUj  awmre»  Mr.  Edgerton/'  he  replied  with 
«qiial  heflitmncy  and  haste — "70a  have  heard  that  Edward 
GlifflMrd  IS  an  orphan — that  he  has  nothingt  and  it  was  there- 
fore neeeaaaiy  that  he  should  learn  to  emploj  himsdf ;  though 
it  was  against  my  wish,  sir,  that  he  went  into  a  mercantile 
honse." 

There  was  scnnething  suppressed  in  this — a  mean  evasion — 
for  he  conld  not  easily  have  told  Mr.  Edgerton,  widiout  a  blosh, 
that,  instead  of  the  mercantile  establishment,  he  would  have 
made  me  a  bricklayer's  hodman.  But  this,  it  seems,  Edgerton 
bad  found  out  Cor  himself.  His  reply,  however,  was  calculated 
to  soothe  the  jealous  apprehensions  of  Mr.  Clifford.  He  had 
ail  objeet  in  view,  which  he  thought  too  important  to  risk  for 
the  small  pleasure  of  a  passing  sarcasm. 

"  Perhaps,  it  has  happened  for  the  best,  Mr.  Clifford.  Tou 
were  right  in  requiring  the  young  man  to  do  for  himself.  Were 
I  worth  millions,  sir,  I  should  still  prefer  that  my  son  should 
learn  that  lesson — that  he  should  work  out  his  own  deliver- 
ance with  the  sweat  of  his  own  brow." 

"  I  agree  with  you,  sir,  perfectly,"  replied  the  other,  with 
increased  complacency.  "  A  boy  learns  to  value  his  money  as 
he  should,  only  when  he  has  earned  it  for  himself." 

"  Ah  !  it  is  not  for  this  object  simply,"  replied  Mr.  Edgerton, 
**  that  I  would  have  him  acquire  habits  of  industry ;  it  is  for 
tke  moral  results  which  such  habits  produoe — the  firmness, 
character,  consistency  —  the  strength  and  independence— tem- 
perance, justice — all  of  which  arise,  and  almost  only,  from 
obedience  to  this  law.  But  it  is  clear  that  one  can  not  do  every- 
thing by  himself,  and  this  young  man,  though  he  has  gone  on 
in  a  manner  that  might  shame  the  best  of  us,  is  still  not  so 
thoroughly  independent  as  he  fancies  himself.  It  will  be  some 
time  before  he  will  be  able  to  realize  anything  from  his  profes- 
sion, and  he  will  need  some  small  assistance  in  the  meantime." 

"  I  can  not  help  him,"  exclmmed  Mr.  Clifford,  abruptly — *^  I 
have  not  the  means  to  spare.  My  ovm  family  need  everything 
that  I  can  give.  He  has  himself  only  to  blame.  He  chose  his 
profession  for  himself  I  warned  him  against  it.  He  needn't 
send  tame." 

"  Do  not  mistake  me,  Mr.  Clifford,"  said  Mr.  Edgerton,  calmly. 
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**  Tuar  nephew  knows  nothing  of  mj  pietmt  irinL  I  would 
be  loftth  that  he  dnmH  know.  It  wee  tiie  flbgokr  iadependeoee 
of  his  mini  that  led  me  te  the  eoariotien,  that  be  wonld  teoner 
die  than  ink  miHirtatiee  from  anjbedy,  ^at  pemoaded  aie  to 
eaggeit  to  70a  in  lAai  tnaaner  jon  toig^  afford  him  am  ahioit 
necessary  help,  without  offending  his  sensibilitj." 

«« Humph  I"  exckimed  the  other,  while  a  sneer  mmtled  tipon 
his  lips.  ''  Yo«  are  mry  eeosiderate,  Mr.  £dgerton ;  hut  the 
same  sensibilities  aught  prompt  ium  to  reject  the  smiBtsaPH 
whoi  tendered.'' 

•"No,  sir/'  replied  EdgertOB*  rnOdly —^^ i  think  I  ce«ld  man, 
age  that" 

''  I  am  sorry,  sir.  that  I  can  not  second  yoor  wishes  in  any 
material  respect/'  was  the  answer  of  my  undo ;  —  **  bat  I  wiU 
see  Edward,  and  let  him  know  that  my  house  is  open  to  him  as 
it  was  from  the  time  he  was  four  years  old ;  and  he  shall  haye  a 
seat  at  my  table  until  he  can  establish  himself  more  to  his  satis- 
faction ;  but  money,  sir,  in  truth,  I  have  not  a  cent  to  spare.  My 
own  necessities " 

''Enough,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Edgeiton,  mildly;  "I  take  it  for 
granted,  Mr.  Glilford,  that  if  you  could  contribute  to  the  success 
of  your  brother's  son,  you  certainly  would  neither  refbse  nor 
refirain  to  do  so." 

"Oh,  surely ^-certamly  not,"  rej^ed  the  other,  hastily. 
''  Anything  that  I  could  do — anything  in  reason,  sir,  I  should 
be  very  happy  to  do,  but        " 

And  then  followed  the- usual  rigmarole  about  **  his  own  fiunily," 
and  "  hard  times,"  and  "  diminished  resources,"  and  all  diose 
stereotype  conmionplaces  which  are  for  oyer  on  the  lips  of  stere- 
otype insincere  people.  Mr.  Clifford  did  not  perceive  the  dry 
and  somewhat  scornful  innendo,  which  lay  at  the  bottom  of  Mr. 
Edgerton's  seemingly  innocent  assumption  ;  and  the  latter  took 
his  leave,  vexed  with  himself  at  having  made  the  unsuccessfVil 
application — but  still  more  angry  with  the  meanness  of  character 
which  he  had  encountered  in  my  uncle. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


It  is  not  improbable  that,  after  a  few  boTjra  given  to  calm  re- 
flection, mj  uncle  perceived  how  obnoxious  he  might  be  made  to 
public  censure  for  his  narrow  treatment  of  my  claims ;  and  the 
next  day  be  sent  for  me  in  order  to  tender  me  the  freedom  of 
his  house — a  tender  which  he  had  made  the  day  before  to  Mr. 
Edgerton  in  my  behalf.  But  his  offer  had  been  already  antid- 
patedby  that  excellent  friend  that  very  day.  Coming  warm 
and  fresh  firom  his  interview  with  my  uncle,  he  called  upon  me» 
and  in  a  very  plain,  direct,  business-like,  but  yet  kind  and 
considerate  manner,  informed  me  that  he  stood  very  much  ia 
need  of  an  assistant  who  would  prepare  his  papers — did  me  the 
honor  to  say  that  be  fancied  I  would  suit  him  better  than 
anybody  else  he  knew,  and  offered  me  six  hundred  d<^lars  for 
my  labors  in  that  capacity  for  the  first  year  of  my  service. 
My  engagemei)t  to  him,  he  said  at  the  same  time,  did  not  imply 
such  entire  employment  as  would  incapacitate  me  for  the  execu- 
tion of  any  business  which  might  be  intrusted  to  my  bands  indi* 
vidually.  I  was  permitted  the  use  of  a  desk  in  his  office,  and 
was  also  permitted  to  hang  out  my  own  banner  from  his  window 
I  readily  persuaded  myself  that  I  could  be  of  service  to  Mr. 
Edgerton — such  service  as  would,  perhaps,  leave  my  obligation 
a  light  one — and  promptly  acceded  to  his  offer.  He  bad  scarce- 
ly departed  when  a  servant  brought  a  note  from  Mr.  GliEbrd. 
Even  while  meditating  what  he  fancied  was  a  favor,  he  could  not 
forbear  the  usual  sneer.     The  following  was  his  communication : 

^Dbar  Edward:   If  yon  can  spare  a  moment  from  your 
BUBnerous  cHents,  and  are  not  in  a  great  hurry  to  make  your  da- 
poaites»you  will  suffer  ne  to  see  you  at  the  office  before  two  o'clock. 
"  Yours  affectionately,  "  J.  B.  OiJPFoan." 
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**  Very  affectionately !"  I  exclaimed.  It  might  be  Lothii^ 
more  than  a  pleasantly  which  he  intended  by  the  offiniaiye  pas- 
sages in  his  note ;  but  the  whole  tenor  of  his  character  and  ooa- 
duct  forbade  this  conviction. 

"  No !  no !"  I  mattered  to  myself,  as  the  doubt  suggested  itself 
to  my  mind ;  '*  no !  no  !  it  is  the  old  insolence — the  insolence  of 
pride,  of  conscious  wealth — of  power,  as  he  thinks,  to  crash! 
But  he  is  mistaken.  He  shall  find  defiance.  Let  him  but  lepeii 
those  sarcasms  and  that  sneer  which  are  but  too  frequent  on  hif 
lips  when  he  speaks  to  me,  and  I  will  answer  him,  for  the  fint 
time,  by  a  narration  which  shall  sting  him  to  the  very  soul,  if 
lie  has  one !" 

Thb  resolution  was  scarcely  made  when  the  image  of  Julia 
Clifford — the  sweet  child — a  child  now  no  longer — the  sw^ 
woman — interposed,  and  my  temper  was  subdued  of  its  resohre, 
though  its  bitterness  remained  unqualified. 

And  what  of  Julia  Clifford  ?  I  have  said  but  little  of  her  for 
some  time  past,  but  she  has  not  been  forgotten.  Far  from  it 
She  was  still  sufficiently  the  attraction  that  drew  me  to  the  dwd* 
Hng  of  my  selfish  uncle.  In  the  three  years  that  I  had  been  at 
the  mercantile  establishment,  lier  progress,  in  mind  and  persoo, 
had  been  equally  ravishing  and  rapid.  She  was  no  more  the 
child,  but  the  blooming  girl — the  delicate  blossom  swelling  to 
the  bud^the  bud  bursting  into  the  flower — but  the  bloom,  and 
the  beauty,  and  the  innocence — the  rich  tenderness,  and  the 
dewy  sweet,  still  remained  the  same  tlirough  all  the  stages  of 
her  progress  from  the  infant  to  the  woman.  Wealth,  and  the 
arrogant  example  of  those  about  her,  had  failed  to  change  the  nat- 
urally true  and  pure  simplicity  of  her  character.  She  was  not  io 
be  beguiled  by  the  one,  nor  misguided  by  the  other,  from  the  ex- 
quisite heart  which  was  still  worthy  of  Eden.  When  I  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  at  twenty-one,  she  was  sixteen — the  age  in  our 
southern  country  when  a  maiden  looks  her  loveliest.  But  I  had 
scarcely  felt  the  changes  in  the  last  three  years  which  had  been 
going  on  in  her.  I  beheld  beauties  added  to  beauties,  charms 
to  charms ;  and  she  seemed  every  day  to  be  the  posfessor  of  fresh 
graces  newly  dropped  from  heaven ;  bvt  there  was  no  change. 
Increased  perfection  does  not  imply  change,  nor  does  it  suffer  it 

It  was  my  custom,  as  the  condescending  wisb  of  my  unds 
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expressed,  that  I  should  take  my  Sunday  dinner  avUIi  his  faint- 
ly. I  complied  with  this  request,  and  it  was  no  hard  matter  to 
do  BO.  But  it  was  a  sense  of  delight,  not  of  duty,  that  made  me 
comply ;  and,  hut  for  Julia,  I  feel  certain  that  I  should  never 
hsTe  darkened  the  doors,  which  opened  to  admit  me  only  through 
a  sense  of  duty.  But  the  attraction — scarcely  known  to  my- 
self—  drew  me  with  singular  punctuality ;  and  I  associated  the 
piirilege  which  had  heen  accorded  me  with  another.  I  escorted 
the  ladies  to  church ;  sometimes,  too,  when  the  business  of  my 
ttnployers  permitted,  I  spent  an  eyening  during  the  week  witli 
the  £uDily ;  and  beholding  Julia  I  was  not  over-anxious  to  per- 
ceive the  indifference  with  which  I  was  treated  by  all  others. 

But  let  me  retrace  my  steps.  I  subdued  my  choler  so  far  aa 
to  go,  with  a  tolerable  appearance  of  calmness  if  not  humility,  to 
the  interview  which  my  unde  had  been  pleased  to  solicit.  I 
need  not  repeat  in  detail  what  passed  between  us.  It  amounted 
aimply  to  a  supercilious  offer,  on  his  part,  of  lodging  and  board, 
until  I  should  be  sufficiently  independent  to  open  the  oyster  for 
myself.  I  thanked  him  with  respect  and  civility,  but,  to  his  sur- 
prise, declined  to  accept  his  offer. 

**  Why,  what  do  you  propose  to  do  V  he  demanded. 

**  Do  what  I  have  been  doing  for  the  three  past  years ;  work 
for  myself,  and  pay  my  board  from  the  proceeds  of  my  own  la- 
bor." 

"  What,  you  go  back  to  the  merchants,  do  you  ?  You  are  wiser 
than  I  thought.  The  law  would  not  give  you  your  bread  here 
for  twenty  years  in  this  city." 

"You  arc  mistaken,  uncle,"  I  said,  good  humoredly— "it  is 
from  the  law  that  I  propose  to  get  my  bread." 

"  Indeed!*- You  are  even  more  sanguine  than  I  thought 
you.  But,  pray,  upon  what  do  you  base  your  expectations  1  — 
the  talents,  I  suppose." 

I  felt  the  rankling  of  this  well-known  and  offensive  sneer,  but 
replied  simply  to  the  point : — 

**  No,  air,  upon  assurances  which  you  will  probably  think  far 
more  worthy  of  respect.  I  have  already  been  employed  by  Ifr. 
Sdgerton  as  an  attorney,  at  a  salary  of  six  hundred  dollars." 

**  Ah,  indeed !  Well,  you  are  a  fortunate  fellow,  I  must  say,  to 
get  such  a  helping  hand  at  the  outset.     But  y^pij^ijiiy  want  some 
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fioiall  amount  to  begin  with — jon  can  not  di«w  npon  Mr.  Edfjei- 
ton  before  Berviees  are  rendered,  and  if  fiflj  or  a  Iniadved  d«ft- 
laTB,  Edwted " 

^  I  thank  yon,  dbr ;— *8o  Ikr  from  wasting  moaey*  I  sbodd  bo 
ahnost  able  to  lend  some.  I  haTOsaved  some  twobmdnad  ^I'^^m 
my  mercantile  salaiy  " 

I  enjoyed  the  gbaetly  grin  which  roee  to  Utfeatorea.     It  was 
evident  diat  he  was  not  pleased  that  I  thonld  be  iadepeadent, 
He  had  set  o«t  with  the  -conTiotion,  when  mj  father  died,  that 
my  support  and  edncatioa  wonld  doTolye  npon  Urn*  and  thoagh 
they  did  not,  jet  it  was  plain  enough  to  me  that  ha  was  sot  wh 
willing  that  such  sho«rid  be  the  impression  of  the  coauBvaitj.    I 
had  disarmed  him  endrely  by  the  simplest  proeeas*  aad,  mmlUfK? 
at  being  disappointed,  he  was  diqM>sed  to  hale  tfie  j€mA  ythe  had 
baffled  him.    It  was  the  strangest  thing  in  Ae  woHd  that  sach 
should  be  the  feeling  of  any  nan,  and  that,  too,  in  referenae  to 
so  near  a  relation ;  bnt  the  caseis  neverthdesa  troe.    I  tawit  ai 
his  looks  that  moment — I  felt  it  in  his  accents.    I  kmem  Aat 
sQcfa  was  the  real  feeling  in  his  soul.    There  tare  motives  which 
grow  from  vanities,  piqnes,  rivalries,  and  Ae  miseraUe 
tions  of  a  small  spirit,  which  act  more  terribly  upon  the 
of  man,  than  even  the  desire  of  gain  or  the  love  of  woman.    The 
heart  of  Mr.  ClifWrd,  was,  after  its  paiticnlar  fiMloon,  a  Uiad 
heart,  like  my  own. 

«*  Well,  I  am  glad  yon  are  so  well  off.  Yon  wili  dine  widi  as 
on  Sunday,  I  snppose  ?" 

My  affirmative  was  a  matter  of  course ;  and,  on  Bnndaj,  the 
evident  gratification  of  Julia  when  she  saw  me,  amply  atoned 
for  all  her  father's  asperities  and  injustice.  She  had  heard  of  nv 
success — and  though  in  a  sneer  from  the  Kps  of  her  father  it  vas 
not  the  less  productive  of  an  evident  delight  to  her.  She  vet 
me  with  the  expression  of  this  delight  upon  all  her  features. 

*'  I  am  so  glad,  so  very  glad,  and  so  surprised,  too,  Goosia 
Edward,  at  your  success.  And  yet  you  kept  it  all  to  yoorseK 
You  might  have  told  me,  at  least,  that  you  were  studying  liv. 
Why  was  it  that  I  was  never  allowed  to  know  of  yaw 
intention  T*' 

•*  Your  father  knew  it,  Julia," 

•Ves,  so  lie  says  now.     He  says  you  toM^hhn  sometbiiij: 
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«b<mt  it  when  jou  firtt  went  inio  a  ftcnre ;  but  he  ^  sol  difaik 
ytMi  in  earnest." 

**  Not  in  earnest !     He  little  knew  me,  Jnlia." 

^'Biit  ycmr  telling  him,  Edwnrd,  waa  not  tellmg  na.  Why 
didyofaBottelliiief" 

*^Y<m  might  not  bare  fc^  my  tacvet,  JnBa.  Yon  know 
what  nanghty  things  are  said  of  yonr  aez,  tanching  yaur  inabil- 
ity to  keep  a  sacref 

**  Naa^ty  things,  indeed — nanghty  and  nntrtta !  I'm  snra, 
I  should  have  kept  yonr  secret,  if  you  desired  it.  But  why 
siMolditheaaaemtl" 

**  Why,  indeed  V  I  nwtterad,  as  the  shadow  of  my  petrerse 
nesa  paand  deeply  over  my  heait.  **  Why,  unless  ta  protect 
myself  from  the  sneers  whi(^  would  stifle  my  ambition,  imd  die 
aareasm  which  wonld  have  stung  my  heart." 

**  But  you  have  no  Usar  of  these  from  me,  Oansin  Edwmrd," 
slie  said  gently,  and  with  dewy  eyes,  while  her  fingers  sfightly 
pressed  upon  my  wrist 

**  I  know  not  diat,  Oonsin  Julia,  I  somdu)w  suspect  every- 
ihing  aad  everybody  now.  I  feel  very  kmely  in  the  world — 
as  if  there  was  a  destiny  at  work  to  make  my  whole  file  one 
long  conflict,  which  I  must  carry  on  wiAoot  sympathy  or 
succor." 

•*  (*,  these  are  only  notions,  Edward." 

**  Notions !"  I  exclaimed,  giving  her  a  bitter  smfle  as  I  spoke, 
while  my  thoughts  reverted  to  the  three  years  of  unremitting 
and  almost  uncheered  labor  through  which  I  had  passed. 

"  Yes,  notions  only,  Ooufdn  Edward.  You  are  full  of  such 
notions.  You  every  now  and  then  stait  up  with  a  new  one ; 
and  it  makes  3rou  gloomy  and  discontented—" 

**  I  make  no  complaints,  Julia." 

**No,  that  is  the  worst  of  it.  You  make  ne  complaints,  I 
Aink,  because  you  do  not  wish  to  be  cured  of  them.  You  pre- 
fer nursing  your  supposed  cause  of  grief,  with  a  sort  of  solitary 
pleasure— the  gratiflcation  of  a  haughty  spirit,  that  is  too  proud 
to  seek  for  solace,  and  to  find  it." 

Julia  had  in  truth  touched  upon  the  true  nature  of  my  mi»> 
anthropy — of  that  self-vexing  and  self-torturing  qvirit,  which 
too  effectually  blinds  the  heart.  Digitized  by  GoOqIc 
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''But  oo«)d  I  find  it,  Julia  1"  I  asked,  looking  into  her  ejrot 
with  an  expretaon  which  I  began  to  feel  was  somethiog  very 
new  to  mine. 

''Perhi^— I  think-* you  eonkl."  was  the  balf-tremoloiu 
answer,  as  she  beheld  the  peculiar  expression  of  mj  glanoe. 
The  entrance  of  Mrs.  01iffoid»  was,  perhaps,  for  the  first  time, 
rather  a  reMef  to  ns  both. 

"  And  so  jou  are  a  lawyer,  Edward  1  Well,  who  would  have 
thought  of  it  t  It  most  be  a  very  easy  thing  to  be  made  a 
Uwyer." 

Julia  looked  at  me  with  eyes  that  reddened  with  vexatioiL 
I  folt  my  gorge  rising ;  but  when  I  reflected  upon  the  ignorance, 
and  the  unworthy  nature  of  the  speaker,  I  oreroame  the  dispo- 
sition to  retort,  and  smilingly  replied : — 

*'  It's  not  sucji  hard  w<»'k  as  bricklaying,  certainlj." 

"Ah,"  she  answered,  "if  it  were  only  half  so  profitable 
But  Mr.  Clifford  says  that  a  lawyer  now  is  only  another  naoM 
for  a  beggar — a  sort  of  genteel  beggar.  The  town's  oyemui 
with  them — half  of  them  live  upon  their  fHends."   ' 

"  I  trust  I  diall  not  add  to  the  number  of  this  class,  Mrs. 
Oliffofd." 

"  Oh,  no !  I  know  you  never  will.  Cousin  Edward,"  exclaimed 
Julia,  with  a  flush  upon  her  cheeks  at  her  own  temerity. 

"  Really,  Julia,"  said  her  mother,  **  you  are  very  confident 
How  do  you  know  anything  about  it  1" 

The  sharp  glances  of  rebuke  which  accompanied  this  speecb 
daunted  the  damsel  for  a  moment,  and  her  eyes  were  suddenly 
cast  in  confusion  upon  the  ground ;  but  she  raised  them  with 
boldness  a  moment  after,  as  she  replied : — 

"  We  have  every  assurance,  mother,  for  what  I  say,  in  the 
fact  that  Cousin  Edward  has  been  supporting  himself  at  anetber 
business,  while  actually  pursuing  the  study  of  law  for  these 
three  years ;  and  that  very  pride  about  which  father  ^ke  to* 
day,  is  another  assurance — " 

"  Bless  my  stars,  child,  you  have  grown  very  pert  on  a  sad- 
den, to  talk  about  guaranties  and  assurances,  just  as  if  yoa  was 
a  lawyer  yourself.  The  next  thmg  we  hear,  I  suppose,  will  he 
that  instead  of  being  busy  over  the  *  Seven  Champions'  and  tha 
last  fashions,  you,  too,  will  be  turning  over  ^  leajsfp  of  hig 
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kv-books,  and  carrying  on  such  studies  in  secret  to  surprise  a 

tody,  as  if  there  was  any  merit  or  good  in  doing  such  things 

secretly." 

I     Julia  felt  that  she  had  only  made  bad  worse,  and  she  hung 

j  hoc  head  in  silence.    For  my  part,  though  I  suppressed  my 

i  dioler,  the  pang  was  only  the  more  keenly  felt  for  the  effort  to 

hide  it.    In  my  secret  soul,  I  asked,  *'  Will  the  day  never  come 

when  I,  too,  will  be  able  to  strike  and  sting  V    I  blushed  an 

instant  after,  at  the  small  and  raewi  appetite  for  revenge  that 

nich  an  inquiry  implied.    But  I  came  to  the  support  of  Julia. 

''Let  me  say,  Mrs.  Clifford,  that  I  thmk — nay,  I  know — that 
Jifia  is  right  in  her  conjecture.  The  guaranty  which  I  have 
pveu  to  my  friends,  by  the  pride  and  industry  which  I  have 
du^wn,  should  be  sufficient  to  convince  them  what  my  conduct 
AtU  be  hereafter.  I  know  that  I  shall  never  trespass  upon 
Mr  feelings  or  their  pockets.  They  shall  neither  blush  fbr 
«« lose  by  their  relationship  with  Edward  Glifford." 

"Well  said!  well  spoken!  with  good  emphasis  and  proper 
^ff^sam,    Forrest  himself  could  scarce  have  done  it  better !" 

Sueh  was  the  exclamation  of  Mr.  Oliffbrd,  who  entered  the 
i^iHmi  at  this  moment.  His  mock  applause  was  accompanied  by 
a  cUmoTons  clapping  of  his  hands.  I  felt  my  cheeks  bum,  and 
o>7  blood  boil.  The  truth  is,  I  was  not  free  from  the  conscious- 
BOB  that  I  had  suffered  some  of  the  grandiloquent  to  appear 
in  my  manner  while  speaking  the  sentence  which  had  provoked 
tl>6  ridioule  of  my  uncle.  The  sarcasm  acquired  increase  of 
s^  in  consequence  of  its  being  partially  well-merited.  I  le- 
pHed  with  some  little  show  of  temper,  which  the  imploring 
glances  of  Julia  did  not  altogether  persuade  me  to  suppress. 
Tke  "  blind  heart"  was  growing  stronger  within  me,  from  the 
increasing  conviction  of  my  own  independence.  In  this  sort  of 
mimic  warfare  the  day  passed  off  as  usual.  I  attended  the 
f'^mily  to  church  in  the  afternoon,  took  tea,  and  spent  the  even- 
ing with  them— content  to  suffer  the  "stings  and  arrows"  — 
Wever  outrageous,  of  mj  exemplary  and  Christian  aunt  and 
^mde,  if  permitted  to  enjoy  the  presence  and  occasional  smiles 
o/the  true  angel,  whose  influence  could  still  temper  my  feelings 
■nt  a  humane  and  patient  toleration  of  influences  which  they 
jret  burned  to  trample  under  foot.  ^^^^^^  by  Google 
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A  BBUUf  inlenral  now  pasaed  orer,  «fUr  mj  eowM^ction  h^^ 
with  Mr.  £dgertQii,  in  which  tine  the  world  went  en  with  ne 
more  imoothly,  perhaps,  then  ever.  M7  patron— lor  bo  ttis 
gentleman  deserves  to  be  called— was  as  inddlgeat  as  I  cenU 
wish.  He  soon  discerned  the  weaknesses  in  mj  dmracter,  and 
with  the  judgment  of  an  old  practitioner,  he  knew  how  to  sib- 
dne  and  soften,  without  seeming  to  perceive  them.  I  need  mi 
saj  that  I  was  as  diligent  and  ladustrBOUs,  and  not  less  stodions, 
while  in  his  employ,  than  I  had  been  in  that  of  my  mercaatia 
aoquaintanee.  The  entire  toils  of  the  desk  soon  feSl  npon  nj 
shoulders,  and  I  acquired  the  reputation  among  my  small  cirele 
of  acquaintance,  of  berag  a  veiy  good  attorney  for  a  yonng  be- 
ginner. It  is  true,  I  was  greatly  helped  by  the  continaed  pen- 
sal  of  au  admirable  oc^ection  of  old  precedents,  which  a  kog 
period  of  extensive  practice  had  accnmnlated  in  the  collectiQii 
of  my  friend.  But  to  be  an  attorney,  simply,  was  not  the  bound 
of  my  ambition.  I  fancied  that  the  forum  was,  belbre  all  others, 
my  true  field  of  exertion.  The  ardency  of  my  temper,  ^ 
fluency  of  my  speech,  the  promptness  of  my  thought,  and  tbe 
warmth  of  my  imagination,  all  consi»red  in  impressing  on  me 
the  belief  that  I  was  particularly  fitted  for  the  arena  of  poUIe 
disputation.  This,  I  may  add,  was  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Edger- 
ton  also ;  and  I  soon  sought  an  occasion  for  the  display  of  mj 
powers. 

It  was  the  custom  at  our  bar — and  a  custom  full  of  dauber 
— for  young  beginners  to  take  their  cases  from  the  erimiutl 
docket.  Th^  "  'prentice  ban',"  was  usually  exercised  on  some 
wretch  from  the  stews,  just  aa  the  young  surgeon  is  permitted 
to  hack  the  carcass  of  a  tenant  of  the  "  Paupers'  Field,"  the 
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better  to  prepare  bhn  for  pnetiee  on  thing  snd  more  worthy 
Tietime.  Wee  there  a  rascal  so  notorioasly  giren  orer  to  ^ 
gfAowa  that  no  hope  eonld  poMibly  be  entertained  of  his  extri- 
ectbn  from  the  to9s  of  the  eridence,  and  the  deyberationB  of  a 
jnrjy  he  was  eonsidered  fair  game  for  the  jonng  lawyers,  wbo^ 
on  such  eases,  gathered  abont  him  with  all  the  ghostly  and  keea 
propensities  of  ynknree  abont thehedy  of  the  hone  east  ont  apon 
uie  eommons. 

The  eostom  was  eril,  and  is  now,  I  b^ioTe,  abandoned.  It 
led  to  much  irreyerenee  among  thoaghtless  yoong  men — to  an 
sfQal  disregaid  c^that  solemi^ty  whidi  shoiild  natnraUy  attach 
to  the  conrt  of  JMtice,  and  to  the  life  of  the  prisoner  arraigned 
hsfere  ft  A  thonghtless  levity  too  Ireqnentiy  iUed  the  mind 
of  the  yonng  lawyw  and  his  hearers,  when  it  was  known  that 
tiie  poor  wretch  on  trial  was  simply  regarded  as  an  agent, 
tbrongh  whose  miserable  necessity,  the  beginner  was  to  try 
hk  strength  and  show  his  skill  in  the  art  of  speech-making.  It 
was  my  fortune,  acting  rattier  in  eoraplinnee  with  the  custom 
than  my  own  preflsrenee,  to  s^ect  one  of  these  victims  and  oc- 
casions for  my  debnt.  I  conU  have  done  otiierwise.  Mr.  £d- 
gerton  freely  tendered  to  me  any  one  of  several  cases  of  his 
own,  on  the  civil  docket,  in  which  to  make  my  appearance ; 
but  I  was  unwilling  to  try  my  hand  upon  a  case  in  which  the 
penalty  of  ill  success  might  be  a  serious  loss  to  my  friend's 
client,  and  might  operate  to  the  injury  of  his  business ;  and, 
another  reason  for  my  preference  was  to  be  found — though  not 
expressed  by  me— in  the  secret  belief  which  I  entertained  that 
I  was  peculiarly  gifted  with  the  art  oi  appealing  to  the  pas- 
sions, and  the  sennbihties  of  my  audience. 

Having  made  my  determination,  I  proceeded  to  prepare  my- 
self 1^  a  due  consideration  of  the  case  at  large ;  the  history 
of  the  transaction,  which  involved  the  life  of  my  client — (the 
allegation  was  fer  murder) — and  of  the  testimony  of  the  wit- 
nesses so  far  as  it  had  been  suggested  in  the  ex^rU  exsttiina- 
tion  b^bre  the  grand  jury.  I  reviewed  the  several  leading 
principles  on  the  subject  of  the  crime ;  its  character,  tlie  sort 
of  evidence  essential  to  conviction,  and  eertninly,  to  do  myself 
all  justice,  as  effectually  prepared  myself  for  the  duties  of  the 
triid  as  probablv  any  young  man  of  the  time  ^^^^^i^f^^^^lS^Jft^e 
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waft  likely  to  have  d<die.  Tlie  ease,  I  need  not  add,  waa  hope- 
leeely  i^ainst  me ;  the  testimonj  condofflve ;  and  I  liad  waAr 
ing  to  do  but  to  weigb  its  chameter  with  keen  examifiarian, 
piek  out  and  expose  its  defects  and  inconsisteneiei,  and  snggsit 
as  plausible  .a  presumption  in  favor  of  the  aocaaed»  as  ooold  bs 
reasonably  made  out  from  the  possibilities  and  doubts  by  whidi 
all  human  occurrences  are  necessarily  attended.  Somediia^ 
too,  mfght  be  done  by  judicious  appeals  to  the  priaciple  cf 
mercyf  assuming  for  the  jury  a  discretion  on  this  subjact  wbieb, 
by  the  way,  they  have  no  right  to  exercise. 

I  was  joined  in  the  case  by  my  friend,  young  Edgeiion.  fio 
far  our  boyish  fortunes  had  run  together,  and  he  was  not  la- 
willing,  though  against  his  father's  counsel,  to  take  tike  amt 
occasion  ^rith  me  for  entering  the  worid  in  company.  The 
term  began;  the  case  was  one  of  the  last  on  the  ciJBtiBil 
docket,  and  the  five  days  which  preceded  that  assigned  for  the 
trial,  were  days,  I  am  constrained  to  confess,  of  a  thrilling  9oi 
terrible  agitation  to  my  mind.  I  can  scarcely  now  recall  the 
feelings  of  that  week  without  undergoing  a  partial  retnra  <f 
the  same  painful  sensations.  My  soul  was  striving  as  with  it- 
self, and  seeking  an  outlet  for  escape.  I  panted,  as  if  fer 
breath — my  tongue  was  parched — my  lips  clammy — ■/ 
voice,  in  the  language  of  the  poet,  clove  to  the  rooi  of  aj 
throat  Altogether,  I  have  never  felt  such  emotions  either  be- 
fore or  since. 

I  will  not  undertake  to  analyse  them,  or  account  for  those 
conflicting  sensations  which  make  us  shrink,  with  somethng 
like  terror,  from  the  very  object  which  we  desire.  At  length 
the  day  came,  and  the  man ;  attended  by  his  father,  William 
£dgerton,  and  myself,  took  our  places,  and  stood  prepared  for 
the  issue.  I  looked  round  me  with  a  disty  feeling  of  uncer- 
tainty. Objects  appeared  to  swim  and  tremble  befote  my 
sight  My  eyes  were  of  as  little  service  to  me  then  as  if  the/ 
had  been  gaaing  to  blindness  upon  the  sun.  Everything  was 
confused  and  imperfect  I  could  see  that  the  courthouse  was 
filled  to  overflowing,  and  this  increased  my  feebleueas.  The 
case  was  one  that  had  occasioned  considerable  excitement  m 
^.he  community,  It  was  one  of  no  ordinary  atrocity.  This  wis 
i  sufficient  reason  why  the  audience  shouldrbe  laree.    Thcw 
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yet  another.  There  were  two  new  debutants.  Iw  a  ctin- 
Ity  where  popnlar  eloquence  is,  of  all  others,  perhaps  the 
f  mb^  desirable  talent,  this  drenmstance  was  well  calculated  to 
;,  liliig  many  listeners.  Besides,  something  was  expected  from 
f  WUi  £dgerton  and  myself.  We  had  not  reached  onr  present 
*  yMifi<m  wi^ont  maldng  for  onrselves  a  little  circle,  in  which 
'  vehad  friends  to  approve  and  exult,  and  enemies  to  depreciate. 
'■  and  condemn. 

The  proceedings  were  at  length  opened  by  the  attorney-gen- 
eral, the  witnesses  examined,  and  turned  over  to  us  for  cross- 
eoLamination.  This  part  of  the  duty  was  performed  by  my  as- 
aodate.  The  business  finrly  begun,  my  distraction  was  les- 
Mned.  My  mind,  driven  to  a  point,  made  a  decisive  stand ; 
mmd  the  sound  of  Edgerton's  voice,  as  he  proposed  his  questions, 
served  still  more  to  dissipate  my  confosion.  I  fbmished  him 
with  sundry  questions,  and  our  examination  was  admitted  to  be 
foite  searching  and  acute.  My  fHend  went  through  his  part 
of  the  labor  with  singular  coolness.  He  was  in  little  or  no 
respect  excited.  He,  perhaps,  was  deficient  in  enthusiasm.  If 
there  was  no  faltering  in  what  he  said,  there  was  no  fine 
phrensy.  His  remarks  and  utterance  were  subdued  to  the 
l^ainest  demands  of  the  subject.  They  were  shrewd  and  sensi* 
Ue,  not  particularly  ingenious,  nor  yet  deficient  in  the  proper 
analysis  of  the  evidence.     He  acquitted  himself  creditably. 

It  was  my  part  to  reply  to  the  prosecuting  attorney ;  but 
when  I  rose,  I  was  completely  confounded.  Never  shall  I 
fiyrget  the  pang  of  that  impotence  which  seemed  to  overspread 
my  firame,  and  to  paralyse  every  faculty  of  thought  and  speech. 
I  was  the  victim  to  my  own  ardor.  A  terrible  reaction  of  mind 
had  taken  place,  and  I  was  prostrated.  The  desire  to  achieve 
greatness — the  belief  that  it  was  expected  from  me — the  con- 
sciousness that  hundreds  of  eyes  were  thea  looking  into  mine 
with  hungering  expectation,  overwhelmed  me !  I  felt  that  I 
could  fireely  have  yielded  myself  for  burial  beneath  the  floor 
on  which  I  stood.  My  cheeks  were  burning,  yet  my  hands  were 
cold  as  ice,  and  my  knees  tottered  as  with  an  ague.  I  strove 
to  speak,  however ;  the  eyes  of  the  judge  met  mine,  and  they 
looked  the  language  of  encouragement —  of  pity.  But  this  ex- 
pression only  increased  my  confusion.    I  stamm^^yQ^  noth- 
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ing  but  broken  syllables  and  incoherent  aentences.  Wbai  I 
was  saying  I  know  not — how  lon^  I  presented  this  melanchiJIy 
spectacle  of  imbecili^  to  the  eyes  of  my  andience,  I  know  pot 
It  may  have  been  a  few  minutes  only.  To  me  it  seemed  wm 
age ;  and  I  was  jost  «idued  with  a  sufficient  power  of 
tion  to  ask  myself  whether  I  had  not  better  sit  dewn  at 
in  irreTersible  despair,  when  my  wandering  and  hitherto 
eyes  caught  a  glance — a  single  glance — of  a  face  oppomta. 

It  was  that  of  my  uncle  I    He  was  perehed  on  one  of  the 
loftiest  benches,  conspicnous  among  the  crowd — his  eyes  Lt— 
ly  fixed  upon  mine,  and  his  features  actually  hright^ied  by  a 
smile  oi  triumphant  maUce  and  exultation. 

That  glance  restwed  me.  That  ain^  smile  brooghi  ma 
strength.  I  was  timid,  and  weak,  and  impotent  no  loagp 
Under  the  presence  et  habitual  scorn*  my  habitoal  pride  and  » 
dependence  returned  to  me.  The  tremors  left  my  limbs.  Xhi 
dammy  huskiness  which  had  loaded  my  tongue*  and  madei 
cleave  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth,  instantly  departed ;  and  wf 
whole  mind  returned  to  my  control  as  if  beneath  the  comnsiJ 
of  some  almighty  voice.  I  now  saw  the  judge  distinedy— *i 
oould  see  the  distinct  features  <^  eveoy  juryman ;  and  with  tba 
pide  of  my  restored  conscaonsness,  I  retorted  the  smile  upoo 
my  uncle's  face  with  one  of  contempt*  whieh  was  not  withoat 
its  bitterness. 

Then  I  spoke,  and  spoke  with  an  intenseness*  a  dEreetaeaB  of 
purpose  and  aim — a  stem  deliberateness — a  Bie  and  a  feelieg 
— which  certainly  electrified  my  hearers  with  surpfise*  if  with 
no  more  derated  emotions.  Thai  one  look  of  hostility  lull 
done  more  for  my  mmd  than  eould  have  been  effBoted  ia  « j 
behalf  by  all  the  kind  looks  and  enooaraging  v^noes  of  all  tbs 
friends  in  creation. 

After  a.  brief  exqpdiuln,  containing  some  general  pxK^osftiQat 
on  the  subject  of  human  testimony,  whieh  meant  no  mae  duta 
to  suggest  the  projuiety  of  giving  to  the  prisoner  the  beasfit 
of  what  was  doubt^l  and  obscure  in  the  testimony  whiehluid 
been  taken  against  him— I  proceeded  to  compare  and  eontnit 
its  several  parts.  There  were  some  inconsistendea  in  the  evi- 
dence which  enable  me  to  make  something  of  a  case.  Tks 
character  of  the  witnesses  was  something  moie  than  doukftl 
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i  dut,  too,  helped,  in  a  sBglit  degree,  my  arg;iiinent.  Thw 
wJi  rapid,  direct,  dosely  wound  togedier,  and  prored — Bnch 
Y  Ml  dlie  opinion  freely  expressed  hy  oUiers,  i^rward — tbat  I 
I U  the  capaeitj  Ibr  conseeatiTe  arrangement  of  ^ts  and  inp 
i  fceooM  in  a  very  remarkable  degree.  I  eloaed  wkh  an  appeal 
[  hhroT  of  that  erring  nature,  wbidi,  eren  in  o«r  own  eases, 
^  tfld  «B  homly  to  the  eommissioin  of  sins  and  errors ;  and  wbieh, 
'  lAere  tl»  individual  was  poor,  wretched,  and  a  stranger,  under 
the  evil  influences  of  destitution,  yicious  associatioDs,  and  a  lot 
'  itt  lile,  winch,  of  necessity,  must  be  low,  might  well  persuade 
m  to  look  with  an  eye  of  qualified  rebuke  upon  bis  offenoes. 

This  was,  of  eowrse,  no  argument,  and  was  only  to  be  eoa* 
iUered  the  nattiral  dose  of  my  laborsw  Before  I  was  half 
tboTigb  I  saw  my  uncle  rise  from  bis  seat,  and  baMily  leare  the 
csortHToom ;  and  then  I  knew  tbat  I  was  soccesslbl-^tbat  I  bad 
tnmn^ed,  thrmigb  tbat  stimulating  influence  of  bis  bate,  over 
»y  own  fears  and  feebleness.  I  fek  sure  tbat  the  speech  mtnt 
be  grttefdl  to  the  rest  of  my  hearers,  which  ke  could  not  stay 
to  bear ;  and  in  this  conviction,  the  tone  of  my  spirits  bee«ne 
^cvtted — die  thoughts  gushed  from  me  like  rain,  in  a  natural 
fflid  unrestrainable  torrent  of  language— my  voice  was  clear 
^  AiBt  fkr  more  so  than  I  had  ever  thought  it  could  be  made 
"—and  my  action  far  more  animated,  peihaps,  than  either  good 
^ute  or  At  oecadon  justified.  The  criminal  was  not  acquitted ; 
iMit  bodi  WiUiara  Edgerton  and  myself  were  ju^ed  to  have 
been  embiently  successM. 

The  result  of  my  d6but,  in  other  respects,  was  flattering  hx 
beyond  my  expectations.  Business  poured  in  upon  me.  My 
^^  employers,  the  merchants,  were  pardculaily  encouraging 
•**d  fiiendly.  They  congratulated  me  warmly  on  my  success, 
^^med  me  tbat  they  bad  always  thought  I  was  better  calcu- 
bted  for  the  law  than  trade ;  and  ended  by  putting  into  my 
^«&ds  tH  dielr  accounts  that  needed  a  leg^  agency  for  coUec- 
^n.  Mr.  Edgerton  was  loud  in  bi^  approbation,  and  tbat  very 
^*^  saw  Ins  son  and  myself  united  in  co-partnership,  with  the 
pit>8peet  of  an  early  withdrawal  of  the  father  from  business  in 
^  fkvor.  Indeed,  the  latter  gave  us  to  understand  tbat  bis 
<*riy  purpose  now  was  to  see  us  fairly  under  way,  with  a  suffi- 
cient knowledge  of  the  practice,  and  assured  of  the  conlldenc«> 
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of  bis  own  fnends,  in  order  to  give  bis  years    and  enfeeUal 
health  a  respite  from  the  toils  of  the  profession. 

My  worthy  uncle,  trae  to  himself,  played  a  veiy  £ffemi 
part  fix>m  these  gentlemen.  He  hung  back,  forbore  all  wovdb 
on  the  subject  of  my  d6but,  and  of  the  prominn^  a« 
under  which  my  career  was  begun,  and  actually  placed 
matters  of  legal  business  into  the  hands  of  ano>ther  lawjer. 
Of  this,  he  himself  gave  me  the  first  information  in  Teiy  memdf 
this  language  >- 

*'  I  have  juyt  had  to  sue  Yardle  &  Fellows,  and  a  few  otkei^ 
Edward,  and  I  thought  of  employing  you,  but  you  are  jou^ 
and  there  may  be  some  legal  difficulties  in  the  way : — but  vliea 
you  get  older,  and  arrive  at  some  experience,  we  wiQ  see  wbaC 
can  be  done  for  you." 

"  You  are  perfectly  right,  sir,"  was  my  only  answer,  bot  the 
smile  upon  my  lips  said  everything.  I  saw,  dien,  that  ke  cmtU 
not  ifmle.  He  was  now  exchanging  the  feeling  of  seom  whieb 
he  formerly  entertained  for  one  of  a  daricer  quality.  Hate  was 
the  necessary  feeling  which  followed  the  conviction  of  his  havi^^ 
done  me  wilM  injustice — not  to  speak  of  the  duties  left  uadoMt 
which  were  equally  his  shame.  | 

There  were  several  things  to  mortify  him  in  my  piogiest. 
His  sagacity  as  a  man  of  the  worid  stood  rebuked — his  eon-    i 
duct  as  a  gentleman— his  blood  as  a  relation,  who  had  not     | 
striven  for  the  welfare  and  good  report  of  his  kin,  and  who  had 
suffered  unworthy  prejudices,  the  result  of  equal  avarice  aad 
arrogance,  to  operate  against  him. 

There  is  nothing  which  a  base  spirit  remembers  with  so  moA 
malignant  tenacity  as  your  success  in  his  despite.  Even  in  the 
small  matter  just  referred  to,  the  appropriation  of  his  law  buii- 
ness,  the  observant  fates  gave  me  my  revenge.  By  a  angalar 
coincidence  of  events,  the  very  firm  against  which  he  bad  I 
brought  action  the  day  before  were  clients  of  Mr.  Edgeitoa. 
That  gentleman  was  taken  with  a  serious  illness  at  the  sp 
proaeh  of  the  next  court,  and  the  business  of  dieir  defeoee 
devolved  upon  his  son  and  myself;  and  finally,  when  it  wm 
disposed  of,  which  did  not  happen  till  near  the  close  of  thsi 
year,  it  so  happened  that  I  aigued  the  case ;   and  was  mt^ 
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[  Mr.  OHffbrd  was  baffled,  and  you  may  judge  the  feeling  with 
irkich  he  now  r^arded  me.  He  had  long  sinee  ceased  to  jest 
Vrith  me  and  at  my  expense.  He  was  now  very  respectful,  and 
t  eoidd  see  that  his  dislike  grew  daily  in  strict  degree  with  his 
iaference.  But  the  deportment  of  Mr.  Clifford — springing  as 
H  did  from  that  devil,  which  each  man  is  supposed  to  carry  at 
^imes  in  bk  boflom,  and  of  whose  presence  in  mine  at  seasons  I 
Vas  ha  from  unaware — gave  me  less  annoyance  than  that  of 
another  of  his  household.  Julia,  too,  had  put  on  an  aspect 
vhieh,  if  not  that  of  coldness,  was  at  least,  that  of  a  very 
■uiked  reserve.  I  ascribed  this  to  the  influence  of  her  parents 
— perhaps,  to  her  own  sense  of  what  was  due  to  their  obvious 
denres — to  her  own  feeling  of  indi&r^ice — to  any  and  every 
cause  bnt  the  right  one. 

There  were  other  circumstances  to  alarm  me,  in  connection 
with  this  maiden.  She  was,  as  I  have  said,  singularly  beaut^ 
hH ;  and,  as  I  thought,  until  now,  singularly  meek  and  consid- 
nnUe.  Her  charms,  about  which  there  could  be  no  two  opinion**, 
nadUy  secured  her  numerous  admirers,  and  when  ^ese  were 
strengthened  by  the  supposed  fortune  of  which  she  was  to  br 
the  heiress,  the  suitors  were,  some  of  them,  almost  as  pressing, 
•iter  the  fashion  of  the  world  in  which  we  lived,  as  those  of 
Penelope.  I  now  no  longer  secured  her  exclusive  regard  at 
ihe  evening  firende  or  in  our  way  to  church.  There  were  gal- 
lants on  either  hand — gay,  dashing  lads,  with  big  whisker*?, 
long  locks,  and  smart  ratans,  upon  whom  madamc,  our  lady- 
'^*  .ther,  looked  with  £eur  more  comj^acency  than  upon  me.  The 
vx^crse  of  Julia,  herself,  was,  however,  unexceptionable.  Bhe 
fTss  singidariy  cautious  in  her  deportment,  and,  if  reserved  to  me. 
the  moat  jealous  scrutiny  -after  due  reflection— never  enabled 
me  to  discover  that  she  was  more  lavish  of  her  regards  to  any 
other.  But  the  discovery  of  her  position  led  me  to  another 
discovery  which  the  reader  will  wonder,  as  £  did  myself,  that 
[  had  not  made  before.  This  was  the  momentous  discovery 
that  my  heart  was  irretrievably  lost  to  her — that  I  loved  her 
irith  aU  the  intensity  of  a  first  passion,  which,  like  eveiy  otlier 
ptssion  in  my  heart,  was  absorbing  during  its  prevalence.  I 
eould  name  my  feelings  to  myself  only  when  I  perceived  thai 
^ch  feelings  were  entertained  by  others ; — only  whc|j 
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tliat  tbe  priaee,  which  I  desired  heyond  all  others,  wat  Ukely  1 
be  borue  away  by  Btrang^rs,  did  1  know  how  moch  it  was  im 
rable  to  myself. 

The  diseorery  of  this  affection  instantly  produced  its 
effects  as  well  upon  ray  deportment  as  upon  my  feeUngs; 
that  sleepless  spirit  of  suspicion  and  dosbt-^that  tme 
and  consequence  of  the  habitual  distrust  whidi  my  tieatMsnt 
firora  boyhood  had  inssUed  into  my  mind— «t  once  loas  tt 
strength  and  authority  within  me,  and  swayed  me  eren  as  the 
blasts  of  November  sway  the  bald  tops  of  the  slender  trses 
which  the  g^sts  have  already  denuded  of  all  fotiage.  TIs 
change  in  Julia's  deportment,  of  which  I  have  already  qpoksn. 
increased  Ae  flobrile  ^sars  and  suspicions  which  filled  ny  ami 
and  overcame  my  judgment  She  too— so  I  ftmcied  lnJ 
learned  to  despise  and  ^dike  me,  under  the  goading  iaAaeBCtt 
of  her  father's  mafice  and  her  mother's  silly  prejudices.  1 
jumped  to  the  conclusion  instantly,  that  I  was  bovnd  to  ttf 
self  to  assert  my  siqieriority,  my  pride  and  indepeodenee.  t" 
such  a  manner^  as  most  effectually  to  satisfy  aH  parties  tiis 
their  hate  or  love  was  equally  a  matter  of  indiierenee. 

Ton  may  judge  what  my  behavior  was  after  this.  Fort 
time,  at  least,  it  was  sufficiency  unbecoming.  Tbe  deportmeBt  sf 
Julia  grew  more  reserved  than  ever,  and  her  looks  mote  givre. 
There  was  a  sadness  evidently  mingled  with  this  gravity  wfciek 
anud  all  the  blindness  of  my  heart,  I  could  not  help  but  sss- 
She  became  sadder  and  thimier  evoy  day;  and  thei^  was« 
woebegone  listlessness  abo«rt  her  looks  and  movements  whic^ 
began  to  give  me  pain  and  apprehensSon.  I  disooveted,  Uiu 
after  a  while,  that  some  apprehensions  had  also  crept  into  tbe 
minds  of  her  parents  in  respect  to  her  h:»lth.  Their  loob 
were  frequently  addressed  to  her  in  evident  anxiety.  Tb^ 
restrained  her  exercises,  watched  the  weather  when  she  pi^ 
posed  to  go  abroad,  strove  in  every  way  to  keep  her  fhm 
^itigue  and  exposure ;  and,  altogether,  exhibited  a  degree  of 
sohcitnde  which  at  length  had  the  effect  of  arousing  mine. 

Involuntarily,  I  approached  her  with  more  tendeneas  tbaa 
my  vexiug  sphrit  had  recently  permitted  me  to  show ;  bat  1 1«- 
coiled  from  the  effects  of  my  own  attentions.  I  was  vaxsd  t» 
perceive  that  my  approaches  occasioued  a  start  a  ffnttcr— i 
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cbnoldBg^  inward— -as  if  mj  advance  bad  been  obtraaTe,  asd 
ay  attempts  at  familiarity  offenaive. 

I  was  then  little  scbooled  in  tbe  intncacies  of  the  fenale 
heart.  I  little  conjectured  tbe  origin  of  that  seemin^y  para- 
ioxieal  moTement  of  tbe  mindy  wbich,  in  tbe  case  of  one, 
aeoaitiTe  find  exquisitely  delicate,  prompts  to  fligbt  from  tbe 
very  pureait  wbicb  it  wonld  jet  inrite ;  wbiob  dreads  to  be  sns- 
pe4^ed  of  tbe  secret  wbicb  it  yet  most  loves  to  cborisb,  and 
leeka  to  protect,  by  eonoeaknent,  tbe  feelings  wbicb  it  may  not 
defend  ;  even  as  tbe  bird  bides  tbe  little*  fledglings  of  its  care 
from  the  liunter,  wbom  it  dare  not  attack. 

Sinptd,  and  worse  tban  stupid/ my  blind  beart  saw  notbing 
of  tbia*  and  perverted  wbat  it  saw.  I  constrmed  tbe  conduct 
of  Jnlia  into  matter  of  offence,  to  be  taken  in  bigb  dudgeoo 
and  reaolntely  reacted ;  and  I  drew  myself  np  stiffly  wben  sbe 
appeared,  and  by  excess  of  ceremonions  politeness  only,  avoided 
tbe  reproacb  of  bratafity.  Yet,  even  at  sncb  moments,  I  conld 
see  tbat  tbere  was  a  dewy  reproacb  in  ber  eyes,  wbicb  sbould 
bave  Inunbled  me,  and  made  me  penitent.  But  tbe  effects  of 
fifteen  years  of  injudicious  management  were  net  to  be  di»> 
eipated  in  a  few  days  even  by  tbe  Itbnael  spells  of  love.  My 
aenae  ai  independence  and  self-resource  bad  been  stimulated  to 
a  diaeaaed  excess,  until,  constantly  on  tbe  fm  vive,  it  became 
dogged  and  inflexible.  It  was  a  work  of  time  to  soften  me 
and  make  me  relent ;  and  tbe  labor  tben  waa  one  of  my  own 
secret  tbongbts,  and  unbiased  private  decision.  Tbe  attempt 
to  persuade  €ft  reason  ne  into  a  conviction  was  sure  to  be  a 
feilure. 

Montbs  passed  in  tbis  manner  witbont  effecting  any  seriona 
cbange  in  Julia,  or  in  bringing  us  a  step  nearer  to  one  anotber. 
Meanwbile,  tbe  sphere  of  my  observation  and  importance  in- 
creased, as  tbe  circle  of  my  acquaintance  became  extended.  I 
was  r^arded  as  a  ri«ng  young  man,  and  one  likely  to  be  sue- 
easeful  uUimatdy  in  my  profession.  Tbe  social  privileges  .<^ 
my  friends,  tbe  Edgertons,  necessarily  became  mine ;  and  it 
soon  occurred  tbat  I  encountered  my  uncle  and  bis  femily  in 
circles  in  wbicb  it  was  somewbat  a  matter  of  pride  witb  bim  to 
be  pennitted  to  move.  Tbis,  as  it  increased  my  importance 
in  bis  sigbt,  did  not  diminisb  bis  pains.    But  he  treated  me! 
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now  with  constant  dcforenco,  though  witn  the  same  unTaiying 
coldness.  When  in  the  presence  of  others,  he  wanned  a  little. 
I  was  then  *'  his  nephew  ;"  and  he  would  afiect  to  speak  w?tli 
great  familiarity  on  the  subject  of  my  bu8ines8,  my  iiitercst«%; 
the  last  case  in  which  I  was  engaged,  and  so  forth — the  object 
of  which  was  to  persuade  third  persons  that  onr  relatione  weie 
precisely  as  they  should  be,  and  as  people  would  naturally  sup- 
pose them. 

At  all  those  places  and  periods,  when  it  was  my  lot  to  meet 
with  Julia,  she  was  ■K>st  usually  the  belle  of  the  night.  A 
doseu  attendants  followed  in  her  train,  solicitous  c^  all  bei 
smiles,  and  only  studious  how  to  afford  her  pleasure.  I,  only, 
stood  aloof— I,  who  loved  her  with  a  more  intense  fervor  thao 
all,  simply  because  I  had  none,  or  few  besides  to  love.  Tbe 
heart  which  has  been  evermore  denied,  will  always  bum  with 
this  intensity.  Its  passion,  once  enkindled,  will  be  the  all-ab- 
sorbing flame.  Devoted  itself,  it  exacts  the  most  religions 
devotion ;  and,  unless  it  receives  it,  recoils  upon  its  own  le- 
sources,  and  shrouds  itself  in  gloom,  simply  to  hide  its  snfierin^ 
ftom  detection. 

I  affected  that  indifference  to  the  charms  ef  this  maiden, 
which  no  one  of  human  sensibilities  could  have  felt.  Opinions 
might  have  differed  in  respect  to  her  beauty ;  but  there  could 
be  none  on  the  score  of  her  virtues  and  her  amiability,  and  al- 
most as  few  on  the  possessions  of  her  mind.  Julia  Cliffordi 
though  singularly  unobtrusive  in  society,  very  soon  convinced 
all  around  her  that  she  had  an  excellent  understanding,  which 
study  had  improved,  and  grace  had  adorned  by  all  the  most 
appropriate  modes  of  cultivation.  Her  steps  were  always  fol- 
lowed by  a  crowd — her  seat  invariably  endrded  by  a  group  to 
itself.  I  looked  on  at  a  distance,  wrapped  up  in  the  impene- 
trable folds  of  a  pride,  whose  sleeves  were  momently  plncked, 
as  I  watched,  by  the  nervous  fingers  of  jealousy  and  suspicion. 
Sometimes  I  caught  a  timid  glance  of  her  eye.  addressed  to  th^ 
spot  where  I  stood,  full  of  inquiry,  and,  as  I  could  not  but  be- 
lieve, of  apprehension; — and  yet,  at  such  moments;  1  turned 
perversely  from  the  spot,  nor  suffered  myco'f  Co  steal  anotboi 
look  at  one,  all  of  whose  ^umphs  seem«^d  uialo  at  my  ex- 
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On  ODe  of  theee  eecasions  we  met — our  eyes  and  bands,  ac* 
flMentallj  ;  aod,  thougb  I,  myself,  could  not  help  starting  back 
vhh  a  cold  chill  at  my  heart,  I  yet  £uicied  there  was  some- 
{  tidng  monstrous  insulting  in  the  evident  recoil  of  her  person 
!  hom  the  contact  with  mine,  at  the  same  moment     I  was  about 
'•  to  turn  bnniedly  away  with  a  slight  bow  of  acknowledgmcntv 
r  when  the   touching  tenderness  of  her  glance,  so  full  of  swcet- 
I  SMS  and  sadness,  made  me  shrink  with  shame  from  such  a  rude- 
*  asss.     Besides,  she  was  so  pale,  so  thin,  and  really  looked  so 
-,  anweli,  that  ay  conscience,  in  spite  of  that  blind  heart  whose 
'  penrersitj  would  still  have  kept  me  to  my  first  intention,  re- 
haked  nae,  axkd  drove  me  to  my  duty.    I  approached — I  spoke 
la  her — and  my  words,  though  few,  u^der  the  better  impi^lso^ 
«f  the  inement,  were  gentle  and  solicitous,  as  they  should  b^ive 
heen.     My  tones,  too,  wer(^  softened : — wilfully  as  I  still  felt> 
I  eoald  not  forbear  the  exercise  of  that  better  ministry  of  the 
affections  which  was  disposed  to  make  amends  for  previous  ipis* 
ceadact.     I  do  not  know  exactly  what  I  said — I  probably  did 
Bothing  more  than  utter  the  ordinary  phrases  of  social  compli- 
ment;—but  everything  was  obliterated  from  my  mind  in  an 
instant,  by  the  startling  directness  of  what  was  said  by  her. 
Looking  at  me  with  a  degree  of  intentness  by  which,  alone, 
the  was,  perhaps,  able  to  preserve  her  seeming  calmness,  she 
replied  by  an  inquiry  as  remote  from  what  my  observation 
called  for  as  possible,  yet  how  applicable  to  me  and  my  conduct ! 
"  Why  do  you  treat  me  thus,  Edward  I     Why  do  you  neg- 
lect me  as  you  do — as  if  I  were  a  stranger,  or,  at  least,  not 
a  Mend?     What  have  I  done  to  merit  this  usage  from  one 

who ** 

She  did  not  finish  the  sentence,  but  her  rcpr->achful  eyes,  full 
of  a  dewy  suffusion  that  seemed  very  much  like  tears,  appeared 
to  conclude  it  thus — 

••  One  who — used  to  love  me  T' 

So  different  was  this  speech  from  any  that  I  looked  for — s: 
different  from  what  the  usage  of  our  conventional  world  woul  i 
have  seemed  to  justify — so  strange  for  ono  so  timid,  so  silent 
usually  on  the  subject  of  her  own  griefs,  as  Julia  Clifford — 
that  I  was  absolutely  confounded.  Where  had  she  got  this  cour- 
age ?     By  what  strong  feeling  lia'l  .i*  been  stim\ila*^d  ?     Ilad  1 
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been  at  that  time  as  well  acqaainted  with  the  sex  as  I  have 
grown  since,  I  must  have  seen  that  nothing  hnt  a  deep  interest 
in  mj  condact  and  regard,  conld  possibly  have  prompted  the 
spirit  of  one  so  gentle  and  shrinking,  to  the  utterance  of  so 
searching  an  appeal.  And  in  what  waj  could  I  answer  ill 
How  could  I  excuse  myself?  What  say,  to  justify  that  cold, 
rude  indifference  to  a  relative,  and  one  who  had  ever  been 
gentle  and  kind  and  true  to  me.  I  had  really  nothing  to  com- 
plain of.  The  vexing  jealousies  of  my  own  suspidous  heait 
had  alone  informed  it  to  its  perversion;  and  there  I  stood— 
dumb,  confused,  stupid  —  speaking,  when  I  did  speak,  some  in- 
coherent, meaningless  sentences,  which  could  no  more  have  been 
understood  by  her  than  they  can  now  be  remembered  by  me. 
I  recovered  myself,  however,  sufficiently  soon  to  say,  before  ve 
were  separated  by  the  movements  of  the  crowd : — 

"  I  will  come  to  you  to-morrow,  Julia.  Will  you  suffw  me 
to  see  you  in  th )  morning,  say  at  twelve  f *' 

**  Tes,  come !  *  was  all  her  answer ;  and  the  next  moment  tiie 
harsh  accents  .  f  her  erer-watebftd  modier  wameA  ha  to  rjpk 
no  move* 
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CHAPTER  Vi. 

DENIAL   AND   DBFBAT. 

My  Bleep  that  night  was  anything  bnt  satisfiictoiy.  I  had 
feyerish  dreams,  nnqoiet  slumbers,  and  woke  at  morning  with 
an  excruciating  headache.  I  was  in  no  mood  for  an  explana- 
tion such  as  my  promise  necessarily  implied,  but  I  prepared  my 
toilet  with  particular  care — spent  two  hours  at  my  office  in  a 
vain  endeavor  to  divert  myself,  by  a  resort  to  business,  ^m  the 
conflicting  and  annoyibg  sensations  which  afflicted  me,  and  then 
proceeded  to  the  dwelling  of  my  uncle. 

I  was  fortunate  in  seeing  Julia  without  the  presence  of  her 
mother.  That  good  lady  had  become  too  fashionable  to  suffer 
herself  to  be  seen  at  so  eariy  an  hour.  Her  vanity,  in  this  re- 
spect, baffled  her  vigilance,  for  she  had  her  own  apprehensions 
on  the  score  of  my  influence  upon  her  daughter.  Julia  was 
scarcely  so  composed  in  the  morning  as  she  had  appeared  on 
the  preceding  night  I  was  now  fvHy  conscious  of  a  flutter  in 
her  manner,  a  flush  upon  her  face,  an  ill-suppressed  apprehen- 
sion in  her  eyes,  which  betokened  strong  emotions  actively  at 
work.  But  my  own  agitation  did  not  suffer  me  to  know  the 
full  extent  of  hers.  For  the  first  time,  on  her  appearance,  did 
I  ask  myself  the  question — "For  what  did  I  seek  this  inter- 
view V*  What  had  I  to  say  —  what  hear  t  How  explain  my 
conduct — my  coldness  ?  On  what  ima^ary  and  unsubstantial 
premises  base  the  neglect  in  my  deportment,  amounting  to  rude- 
ness, of  which  she  had  sufficient  reason  and  a  just  right  to  com- 
plain ?  When  I  came  to  review  my  causes  of  vexation,  how 
trivial  did  they  seem.  The  reserve  which  had  irritated  me,  on 
her  part,  now  that  I  analysed  its  sources,  seemed  a  very  natural 
reserve,  such  as  was  only  maidenly  and  becoming.  I  now  rec- 
ollected that  she  was  no  longer  a  child — no  longer  the  lively 
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little  fairy  whom  I  could  dandle  on  my  knee  and  fling  upon  my 
shoulder,  without  a  scruple  or  complaint  I  stood  like  a  trem- 
bling culprit  in  her  presence.  I  was  eloquent  only  through  the 
force  of  a  stricken  conscience. 

*'  Julia !''  I  exclaimed  when  we  met,  "  I  have  come  to  make 
atonement.  I  feel  how  rude  I  have  been«  but  that  was  only 
because  I  was  very  wretched." 

'*  Wretched,  Edward  !"  she  exclaimed  with  some  surprise. 
**  What  should  make  you  wretched  t" 

"  You — you  have  made  me  wretched." 

**  Me !"    Her  surprise  naturally  increased. 

"  Yes,  you,  dear  Julia,  and  you  only." 

I  took  her  hand  in  mine.  Mhie  was  bamiDg«— baa  mi 
colder  than  the  icicles.  Ne«^  I  say  more  to  those  who  cob* 
prehend  the  mysteries  of  the  youthful  heart  Need  I  say  tto 
the  tongue  once  loosed,  and  the  declaration  of  the  soul  aast 
follow  in  a  rush  firom  the  lips.  I  told  her  how  much  I  lovci 
her; — how  unhappy  it  made  me  to  think  that  others  migkl 
bear  away  the  prise ;  that,  in  this  way,  my  mdeaeaB  arose  fins 
my  wretchedness,  and  my  wretchedness  only  from  my  love.  I 
did  not  speak  in  vain.  She  confessed  an  equal  feeling,  aad  wt 
were  suffered  a  brief  hour  of  unmitigated  happiness  together. 

Surely  there  is  no  joy  like  that  which  the  heart  feels  in  tU 
first  moment  when  it  gives  vileranoe  to  ita  own,  and  heats  the 
avowed  passion  of  the  desired  ol^eet : — a  pure  flame,  the  child 
of  sentiment,  just  blushing  with  the  hues  of  passion,  just  bad- 
ding  with  the  breath  avd  bloom  of  life.  No  sia  has  touched 
the  sentiment ; — no  groas  smokes  have  risen  to  involve  and  ob- 
scure the  fiame;  the  altar  is  tended  by  pure  bands;  white 
spirits ;  and  there  is  no  reptile  beneath  the  fresh  blosaomiaf^ 
flowers  which  are  laid  thereon.  The  grosser  passions  sleefK 
like  the  fumes  at  the  shrine  of  Apollo,  beneath  the  spell  of  that  j 
master  passion  in  whose  presetice  they  can  only  maintain  a  sab- 
ordinate  existence.  I  loved ;  I  had  told  my  love  ; — and  I  wis 
loved  in  return.  I  trembled  with  the  deep  intoxication  of  dist 
bewildering  moment;  and  how  I  found  my  way  back  to  my 
office— whom  I  saw  on  the  way,  or  to  whom  I  spoke,  I  knsw 
not  I  iQved;— I  was  beloved,  fie  only  mm  eoBoeiTe  the 
delirium  of  this  sweet  knowledge  who  has  passed  a  Kfc  tte 
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mine— wlio  hai  felt  tlie  kawim  and  the  soonit  and  the  oontempi 
of  those  who  should  have  nurtured  him  with  smiles —  whose 
Boul,  ardent  and  tensstiTe,  has  been  made  to  recoil  cheerlessly 
back  on  itself — denied  the  sunshine  of  the  aiections,  and  al- 
most  forbade  to  hope.  8nddenly»  when  I  beMeved  nyself  most 
destitute,  I  had,  awakened  te  fertane*— to  the  reaMaatioB  of 
desires  which  were  beyend  nj  fendest  dreams.  I,  whom  no 
affection  hitherto  had  blessed,  had,  in  a  moment,  acquired  that 
which  seemed  to  me  to  comprise  all  others,  and  for  which  all 
others  might  have  been  profitably  thrown  away. 

I  fancied  now  that  henceforth  mj  rity  waa  to  be  without  a 
cloud.  I  did  not-*— nor  did  Julia  imagme  for  a  moment  that  any 
opposidon  to  our  Ioto  could  arise  from  her  parents.  What  reason 
now  could  they  ha\'0  to  oppose  it  t  There  was  no  mequality  in 
our  social  positions.  My  blood  had  taken  its  rise  from  the  same 
fountains  with  her  own.  In  the  world's  estimation  ray  rank  was 
quite  a«  respectable  as  that  of  any  in  my  uncle's  circle,  and,  for 
my  condition,  my  resources,  though  smaU,  wereim'proving  duly, 
and  I  had  already  attained  such  a  place  among  my  professional 
brethren,  as  to  leave  it  no  longer  doubtfbl  that  it  must  continue  to 
improve.  My  income,  with  economy-— such  economy  as  two 
simple,  single-minded  creatures,  like  JuKa  and  myself,  were 
willing  to  employ — would  already  yield  us  a  decent  support* 
In  short,  the  idea  of  my  uncle's  opposition  to  the  match  never 
once  entered  my  head.  Yet  he  did  of^se  it.  I  was  ooi^vitd- 
ed  with  his  blunt,  and  almost  rugged  refusal. 

•*  Why,  sir,  what  are  your  oljectkms  f 

He  answered  with  sufficient  coolnees. 

'*  I  am  sorry  to  refVise  you,  Edward,  but  I  have  already  fbtraed 
other  arrangements  for  my  daughter.  I  have  designed  her  for 
another." 

"Indeed,  sir  — may  I  ask  with  whomi" 

**  Young  Boberts  —  his  father  and  my ee!f  have  had  the  matter 
£oT  some  time  in  deliberation.  But  do  not  speak  of  it,  Edward 
"my  confidence  in  you,  alone,  induces  mo  to  state  this  fact," 

"  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you,  rir ; — bnt  you  do  not  sure- 
ly ntean  to  force  young  Boberts  upon  Julia,  if  she  is  unwil 
Kngr 

"Ah,  she  will  not  be  unwilling.     She's  a  dutiful  ehild.3i^le 

3» 
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will  readily  recognise  the  denree  ef  her  parents  as  the  truest 
wisdom." 

*'  But.  Mr.  Clifford*- you  forget  that  Jnlia  has  already  admit- 
ted  to  me  a  preference " 

"  So  yoB  tell  me»  Edward*  and  it  is  with  regret  that  I  fed 
ayeelf  eoApelled  to  say  that  I  wholly  disapprove  of  year  teek- 
iag  mj  daughter's  consent*  before  yon  first  thought  proper  to 
obtain  mine.  This  seems  to  me  very  much  like  an  abuse  of  con- 
fidence.'' 

"  Beally»  sir,  yon  surprise  me  more  than  ever.  Now  that  yoi 
force  me  to  speak,  let  me  say  that«  regarding  myself  as  of  blood 
scarcely  inferior  to  that  of  my  cousin,  I  can  not  see  how  the  privi- 
lege of  which  I  availed  myself  in  proposing  for  her  hand,  can  be 
construed  into  a  breach  of  confidence.  I  trust,  sir,  that  yon 
have  not  contemplated  your  brother's  son  in  any  degrading  or 
unbecoming  attitude." 

"  No,  no,  surely  not,  Edward ;  but  mere  equality  of  birtli 
does  not  constitute  a  just  daim,  by  itself  to  the  affections  of  t 
lady." 

"  I  trust  the  equality  of  birth,  sir,  b  not  impaired  on  my  pst 
by  misconduct— -  by  a  want  of  industry,  capacity — by  ineqiiii- 
ities  in  other  respects — " 

**  And  talento  i" 

He  finished  the  sentence  with  the  ancient  sneer.  But  I  wu 
now  a  man — a  strong  one,  and,  at  this  moment  particularly  a 
stem  one. 

"Stop,  sir,"  I  retorted;  '* there  must  be  an  end  to  thic 
Whether  you  accede  to  my  application  or  not,  sir,  there  is  noth- 
ing to  justify  you  in  an  attempt  to  goad  and  mortify  my  feelings. 
I  have  proffered  to  you  a  rcspectiiil  application  for  the  hand  of 
of  your  daughter,  and  though  I  were  poorer,  and  humbler,  and 
less  worthy  in  all  respects  than  I  am,  I  should  still  be  entitled 
to  respectful  treatment  At  another  time,  with  my  sensibilities 
less  deeply  interested  than  they  are,  I  should  probably  submit, 
as  I  have  already  frequently  submitted,  to  the  unkind  and  ungen- 
erous sarcasms  in  which  you  have  permitted  yourself  to  indulge 
at  my  expense.  But  my  regard  for  your  daughter  alone  would 
prompt  me  to  resent  and  repel  them  now.  The  object  of  mj 
•nterview  with  you  is  quite  too  sacred— t<j<j  solemnly  invested 
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»-to  Boffsr  me  to  stand  silently  under  tbe  scornfhl  usage  even 
of  her  father." 

All  this  may  have  been  deserved  by  Mr.  Clifford,  but  it  was 
^scarcely  discre^  in  me.  It  gave  him  the  opportunity  which, 
I  do  not  doubt,  he  desired — the  occasion  which  he  had  in 
view.  It  afforded  him  an  excuse  for  anger,  for  a  regular  out- 
break- between  us,  which,  in  some  sort,  yielded  him  that  justi- 
fication for  his  refusal,  without  whicli  he  would  have  found  it  a 
very  difficult  matter  to  account  for  or  excuse.  We  parted  in 
mutual  anger»  the  effect  of  which  was  to  close  his  doors 
against  me,  and  exclude  me  from  all  opportunities  of  interview 
with  Julia,  unless  by  stealth.  Even  then,  these  opportunities 
were  secured  by  my  artifice,  without  her  privity.  As  dutiibl 
as  fond,  she  urged  me  against  them ;  and,  resolute  to  *'  honor 
her  father  and  mother"  in  obedience  to  those  holy  laws  with- 
out a  compliance  with  which  there  is  little  hope  and  no  happi- 
'  ness,  she  informed  me  with  many  tears  that  she  was  now  for- 
bidden to  see  me,  and  would  therefore  avoid  every  premedi- 
tated arrangement  for  our  meeting.  I  did  not  do  justice  to  her 
character,  but  reproached  her  with  coldness — with  a  want  of 
affection,  sensibility,  and  feeling. 

"  Do  not  say  so,  Edward  —  do  not — do  not !  I  cold — I  in- 
sensible—I  wanting  in  affection  for  you !  How,  how  can  you 
think  so  V  And  she  threw  herself  on  my  bosom  and  sobbed 
until  I  began  to  fancy  that  convulsions  would  follow. 

We  separated,  finally,  with  assurances  of  mutual  fidelity  — 
assurances  which,  I  knew,  from  the  exclusiveness  of  all  my 
feelings,  my  concentrative  singleness  of  character,  and  entire 
dependence  upon  the  beloved  object  of  those  affections  which 
were  now  the  sole  solace  of  my  heart,  would  not  be  difficult  for 
me  to  keep.  But  I  doubted  her  strength  —  A^r  resolution  — 
against  the  pressing  solicitations  of  parents  whom  she  had  never 
been  accustomed  to  withstand.  But  she  quieted  me  with  that 
singular  earnestness  of  look  and  manner  which  had  once  before 
impressed  me  previous  to  our  mutual  explanation.  Like  vulgar 
thinkers  generally,  I  was  apt  to  confound  weakness  of  frame 
and  delicacy  of  organization  with  a  want  of  courage  and  mora^ 
resonrces  of  strength  and  consolation. 

"  Fear  nothing  for  my  truth,  Edward.     Though,  tn^^M)dience 
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to  my  jMuretits,  I  ihaU  not  many  agaiAtt  their  will,  ke  smre  1 
flhal]  never  many  against  my  own." 

"  Ah,  Julia,  yoa  think  so,  hnt — " 

**  I  know  so,  Edward.  Beliere  nothing  that  you  hear  against 
me  or  of  me,  which  is  an£avorable  to  ny  fidelity,  untU  you  hear 
it  from  my  own  lips." 

"  But  you  will  aMet  me  agata^-soon  V* 

**  No,  no,  io  uot  ask  it,  Edward.  We  most  not  meet  ia  this 
manner.    It  is  nei  right.     It  is  oriatina]." 

I  had  soon  another  proof  of  the  decisive  roaaner  ia  which  ny 
ancle  seemed  dispoeed  to  earry  on  the  war  between  na.  £i^ 
ring,  Uke  the  greater  number  of  our  yeang  mes,  in  ^ir  ambi- 
tious desire  to  enter  public  life  preaMttarely,  1  was  easily  per- 
suaded to  become  a  candidate  fbr  the  general  assembly.  I  wss 
now  jast  twenty^firc— at  a  time  when  young  men  are  not  yet 
rdeased  from  the  bias  of  early  asaociations,  and  the  anaToida- 
ble  influence  of  guides,  who  are  generally  blind  guides.  Unt9 
thirty,  there  are  few  men  who  think  independently ;  and,  antfl 
this  habit  is  acquired— -which,  in  too  many  eases,  never  is  ac- 
quired— the  individual  is  sadly  out  of  place  in  tiie  halls  of 
legislation.  It  is  this  premature  disposition  to  enter  into  pub- 
lic life,  which  is  the  sole  origin  of  the  numberless  mistakes  and 
miserable  inoonnstenciea  into  which  our  stitesmen  fall ;  which 
cling  to  their  progress  for  ever  after,  preventing  their  pa-form- 
ances,  and  baffling  them  in  all  their  hopes  to  secure  the  confi- 
dence of  the  people.  They  are  broken-down  political  hacks  iu 
the  prime  of  life,  and  just  at  the  time  when  they  should  be  first 
entering  upon  the  duties  of  the  public  man.  Seduced,  like  the 
rest,  as  well  by  my  own  vanity  as  the  suggestions  of  favoring 
friends,  I  permitted  my  name  to  be  annomiced,  and  engaged 
actively  in  the  canvass  Perhaps  the  fSoverish  state  of  my  mind, 
in  ccmsequence  of  my  relatioas  with  Julia  Glifbrd  and  her  pa- 
rents, made  me  m<Hre  wiUiag  to  adopt  a  measure,  about  which, 
at  any  other  time,  I  shoald  have  been  singularly  slow  and  cau- 
tious. As  a  man  of  proad,  reserved,  and  suspicious  temper,  I 
had  little  or  no  confidence  in  my  own  strength  with  the  people ; 
and  defeat  would  be  more  mortifying  than  success  grateful  to  a 
person  of  my  pride.  I  fancied,  however,  tliat  popular  life  wonld 
somewhat  subdue  ^  coasuiaiag  passiom  which  were  rioting 
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within  mj  bosom ;  moA  I  thartw  m jself  into  the  tidck  of  Cjs 
atniggie  wkk  all  the  «rdot  of  a  flBognine  tomporement. 

To  my  sorpriae  and  increased  vexation,  I  foimd  my  wcvAj 
nneie  striving  in  everj  poatibte  way,  witbovt  aotnally  deolaring 
bis  pttrpo6e>  in  opposinf^  my  efforts  and  porospeots.  It  is  trne 
he  did  not  utter  my  name ;  bnt  be  bad  formad  a  eomplete  tteket, 
iu  wbiob  my  name  was  not ;  and  be  was  toiling  with  all  tbe 
induatry  <^  a  tborongbgoing  partisan  in  promoting  its  suoeess. 
Tbe  cnp  wbicb  be  bad  commended  to  my  lips  was  ovemmning 
witb  tbe  gall  of  bitterness.  HotUility  to  me  soemed  really  to 
have  been  a  sort  of  monomania  witb  bim  from  tbe  first  How 
else  was  this  wanton  procedure  to  be  aecounted  for  t  bow,  even 
witb  this  belief,  could  it  be  excused  f  His  conduct  was  cer^ 
tainly  one  of  those  mysteries  of  idiosyncracy  upon  wbicb  tbe 
moral  pbilosopber  may  speculate  to  doomsday  without  being  a 
jot  tbe  wiser. 

If  bis  desire  was  to  baffle  me,  be  was  suecessful.  I  was  de- 
feated, after  a  close  struggle,  by  a  ifteagre  majority  of  seven 
votes  in  some  seventeen  hundred ;  and  tbe  night  «fter  the  elec- 
tion was  declared,  he  gave  a  ball  in  honor  of  the  successful 
eandidates,  in  wbiob  bis  bauae  was  filled  to  overflowing.  I 
passed  tbe  dwelling  about  n»dmgbt.  Music  rang  from  tbe  ilht- 
minated  parlor.  Tbe  merry  dance  proceeded.  All  was  life, 
gayety,  aoA  rich  profusion.  And  Julia  !  even  then  she  might 
have  been  whirling  in  the  ciq^ricious  movements  of  tbe  daace 
with  my  happy  rival*- she  as  hi^ppy — unconscious  of  biui  who 
glided  like  some  angry  spectre  benoath  her  windows,  and  al- 
most within  bearing  of  her  thoughtless  voieo. 

3nch  weie  my  gloomy  thoughts-  such  tbe  dark  and  dismal 
subjects  of  my  lonely  meditations.  1  did  tbe  poor  girl  wrong. 
That  night  she  neither  sung  nor  danced ;  and  when  I  saw  her 
again,  I  was  shocked  at  the  visible  alteration  for  tbe  worse 
wbicb  ber  appearance  exhibited  She  was  now  grown  thin, 
almost  to  meagreness;  her  cheeks  were  very  wan,  her  lips 
whitened,  and  ber  beauty  greatly  faded  in  consequence  of  her 
suffering  health. 

Yet,  will  it  be  believed  that,  in  that  interview,  though  such 
was  her  obvious  condition,  my  perverse  spirit  found  tbe  lan- 
guage of  complaint  and  suspicion  more  easy  than  that  of  devo- 
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tiou  and  tendeniAM.  I  know  that  it  wovld  be  easj,  and  fed 
that  it  would  be  natural,  to  aeconnt  for  and  to  excuse  this  bru- 
tality, by  a  reference  to  those  provocations  which  I  had  re- 
ceived from  her  father.  A  warm  temper,  ardent  and  glowing, 
it  is  very  safe  to  imagine,  must  reasonably  become  soured  and 
perverse  by  bad  treatment  and  continual  injury.  But  this  for 
me  was  no  excuse.  Julia  was  a  victim  also  of  the  same  treat- 
ment, and  in  far  greater  degree  than  myself,  as  she  was  far  less 
able  to  endure  it  Mine,  however,  was  the  perverseneas  of  im- 
petuous blood — unrestrained,  unchecked  —  havii^  a  fearfnl 
will,  an  impetuous  energy,  and,  gradually,  with  success  and 
power,  swelling  to  the  assertion  of  its  own  unqualified  dominion 
—the  despotism  of  the  blind  heart 

Julia  bore  my  reproaches  until  I  was  ashamed  <^  them.  Her 
submission  stung  me,  and  I  loved  then  too  ardently  not  to  ar- 
rive in  time  at  justice,  and  to  make  atonement  Would  1 
had  made  it  sooner !  When  I  had  finished  all  my  reproaches 
.and  complainings,  she  answered  all  by  telling  me  that  the  affiur 
with  young  Roberts  had  been  just  closed,  and  she  hoped  finally, 
by  her  unqualified  rejection  of  his  suit,  even  though  backed  by 
all  her  father's  solicitations,  complaints,  nay,  threats  and  anger. 
How  ungenerous  and  unmanly,  after  this  statement  had  been 
made,  appeared  all  the  bitter  chidings  in  which  I  had  indulged ! 
I  need  not  say  what  efforts  I  made  to  atone  for  my  precipita- 
tion and  injustice ;  and  how  easily  I  found  forgiveness  from  one 
who  knew  not  how  to  harbor  unkindness-— and  if  die  even  had 
the  feeling  in  her  bosom,  entertained  it  as  one  entertains  his 
deadliest  foe,  and  expelled  it  aa  toon  as  its  real  character  was 
diflcovet^ 
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Thus  stood  the  affair  between  my  fair  eonsin  and  mysolf  ~ 
a  condition  of  things  seriously  and  equally  affecting  her  healili 
and  my  temper — when  an  explosion  took  place,  of  a  nature 
calculated  to  humble  my  uncle  and  myself,  if  not  in  equal  de- 
gree, or  to  the  same  attitude,  at  least  to  a  most  mortifying  ex- 
tent in  both  cases.  I  have  not  stated  before — indeed,  it  was 
not  until  the  affair  which  I  am  now  about  to  relate  had  actually 
exploded,  that  I  was  made  acquainted  with  any  of  the  facts 
which  produced  it — that,  prior  to  my  father's  death,  there  had 
been  some  large  business  connections  between  himself  and  my 
uncle.  In  those  days  secret  connections  in  business,  however 
dangerous  they  might  be  in  social,  and  more  thui  equivoc^il  in 
moral  respects,  were  considered  among  the  legitimate  practices 
of  tradesmen.  What  was  the  particular  sort  of  relations  exii>t- 
ing  between  iny  father  and  unde,  I  am  not  now  prc)»arcd  to 
state,  nor  is  it  absolutely  necessary  to  my  narrative.  It  h 
enough  for  me  to  say  that  an  exposure  of  them  took  place,  in 
part,  in  consequence  of  some  discoveries  made  by  my  father*^ 
ttnsatisfied  creditors,  by  which  the  obscure  transactions  of  thirty 
years  were  brought  to  light,  or  required  to  be  brought  to  light . 
and  in  the  development  of  which^  the  fair  business  fame  of  my 
uncle  was  likely  to  be  involved  in  a  very  serious  degree  —  not 
to  speak  of  the  inevitable  effects  upon  his  resources  of  n  disco v 
ery  and  proof  of  fraudulent  concealment.  The  reputation  of 
my  father  must  have  suffered  seriously,  had  it  not  been  gener- 
ally known  that  he  left  nothing — a  fact  beyond  dispute  from 
the  history  of  my  own  career,  in  which  neitl^er  goods  nor  ehat* 
tela,  lands  nor  money,  were  suffered  to  enure ^^m;^  advantage. 
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The  business  was  brought  to  me.  The  merchant  who  brought 
it»  and  who  had  been  busy  for  some  years  in  tracing  out  the 
testimony,  so  far  as  it  could  be  procured,  gave  me  to  undersUnd 
that  he  had  determined  to  place  it  in  my  hands  for  two  reasons: 
firstly,  to  enable  me  to  release  the  memory  of  my  father  from 
the  imputation — under  any  circumstances  discreditable — of 
bankruptcy,  by  compelling  my  uncle  to  disgorge  the  sums 
which  be  had  appropriatedt  and  which,  as  was  alleged,  would 
satisfy  all  my  Cither's  creditors ;  and,  secondly,  to  give  me  an 
opportunity  of  revenging  my  own  wrongs  upon  one,  of  whoie 
course  of  conduct  toward  me  the  populace  had  already  seen 
enough*  daring  the  last  dection,  to  hare  a  tolerably  correct 
idea. 

I  examined  the  papers,  thanked  my  client  for  his  friendlj 
tntentions,  but  declined  taking  charge  of  the  case  fbr  two  other 
reasons.  My  relations  to  the  dead  and  to  the  living  were  either 
of  them  sufficient  reasons  for  this  determination.  I  communi- 
cated the  grounds  of  action,  in  a  respectful  letter,  to  my  uncle, 
and  soon  discovered,  by  the  alarm  which  he  displayed  in  con- 
•eqnence,  that  the  cause  of  the  complaint  was  in  all  probability 
good.  The  csase  belonged  to  the  equity  jurisdiction,  and  the 
relator  soon  filed  his  bill. 

My  uncle's  tribulation  may  be  conjectured  from  the  fact  that 
he  called  upon  me,  and  seemed  anxious  enou^  to  bury  the 
hatchet  He  wished  me  to  take  part  in  the  proceedings — in- 
sisted, somewhat  earnestly,  and  strove  very  hard  to  impress  me 
-crith  the  conviction  that  my  father's  memory  demanded  that  I 
should  devote  myself  to  the  task  of  meeting  and  confounding 
'^he  creditor  who  thus,  as  it  were,  had  set  to  work  to  rake  up 
the  ashe^  of  the  dead ;  but  I  answered  all  this  very  briefly  and 
very  dryly : — 

^  If  my  fkther  has  participated  in  this  fraud,  he  lias  reaped 
none  of  its  pleasant  fruits.  He  lived  poor,  and  died  poor.  The 
public  know  that ;  and  it  will  be  difficult  to  persuade  them,  witli 
a  due  knowledge  of  these  facts,  that  he  deliberately  perpetrated 
such  unprofitable  villany.  Besides,  sir,  you  do  not  seem  to  re- 
member that,  if  the  claim  of  Banks,  Tressell,  &;  Sons,  is  good; 
it  rdieves  my  lather's  memory  of  the  only  im|ra(atiott  that  now 
lies  against  it — that  of  being  a  bankrupt.^edbyGoogle 
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*'  Ay !"  Ee  cried  hoaridy,  "  bijtt  H  makeg  me  one — roe,  }  our 
uncle." 

"And  what  reason,  sir,  hftve  I  to  rememl^er  or  to  heed  thie 
relationahip  V I  demanded  sternly,  with  a  glance  beneath  which 
he  quailed. 

"  True,  true,  Edward,  your  reproach  is  a  just  one.  I  have 
iiot  been  the  firiend  I  should  have  been ;  but — let  us  be  friends, 
now,  and  hereafter — we  must  be  friends.  Mrs.  Clifford  is  very 
anxious  that  it  should  be  so^and^and — Edward,"  solemnly, 
''you  must  help  me  out  of  this  business.  You  must,  by  Heav- 
en, you  must  *-^  if  you  would  not  have  me  blow  my  brains  out !" 

The  man  was  giving  true  utterance  to  bis  misery — the  fru?' 
of  those  pregnant  fears  which  filled  his  mind. 

''  I  would  do  for  you,  sii,  whatever  is  proper  for  me  to  du,bu^ 
can  not  meddle  in  Uiis  unless  you  are  prepared  to  make  restitu 
tion,  which  I  should  judge  to  bo  your  hest  course." 

"  How  can  you  advise  me  to  beggar  my  child  1  This  oUlui, 
if  recognised,  will  sweep  everything.  The  interest  alone  is  a 
fortune.    I  can  not  think  of  allowing  it.    I  would  rather  die  i* 

''  This  is  mere  madness,  Mr.  Clifford ;  your  death  would  n7); 
lessen  the  difficulty.  Hear  me,  sir,  and  face  the  matter  man- 
fully. You  must  do  justice.  If  what  I  understand  be  true, 
you  have  most  unfortunately  suffered  yourself  to  be  blinded  to 
the  dishonor  of  the  act  which  you  have  committed ;  you  have 
appropriated  wealth  which  did  not  belong  to  you,  and,  in  thus 
doing,  you  have  subjected  the  memory  of  my  father  to  the  re- 
proach of  injustice  which  he  did  not  deserve.  I  will  not  add 
the  reproach  which  I  might  with  justice  add,  that,  in  thus 
wronging  the  father's  memory,  and  making  it  cover  your  own 
improper  gains,  you  have  suffered  his  son  to  want  those  neces- 
saries of  education  an4  sust^uinoe,  which — " 

*'  Say  no  more,  Edward,  and  it  shall  all  be  amended.  Listen 
to  me  now;  but  stay*— dose  thiU  door  for  a  moment — there! 
— Now,  look  you." 

And,  hiiving  taken  these  fureeantionary  steps,  the  infatuated 
man  proceeded  to  admit  the  dishonest  praetices  of  which  he* 
had  been  guilty.  His  object  in  making  the  confession,  hi>w- 
ever,  was  not  that  he  might  make  reparadon.  Far  from  it.  It 
was  rather  to  save  from  the  clutch  of  his  creditors,  from  tlio 
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grmsp  of  joftice,  his  fll-gotten  possessions.  I  have  no  pttience 
in  revealing  the  schemes  bj  which  this  was  to  be  effected ;  but, 
as  a  preliminaiy,  I  was  to  be  made  the  proprietor  of  one  half 
of  the  sum  in  question,  and  the  possessor  of  his  daughter's  hand ; 
in  return  for  which  I  was  simply  to  share  with  him  in  the  per- 
formance of  certain  secret  acts,  which,  without  rendering  his 
virtue  any  more  conspicuous,  would  have  most  effectually  eradi- 
cated all  of  mine. 

**  I  have  listened  to  you,  Mr.  Clifford,  and  with  great  ^ffi- 
culty.  I  now  distinctly  decline  your  proposals.  Not  even  the 
bribe,  so  precious  in  my  sight,  as  that  which  you  have  tendered 
in  the  person  of  your  daughter,  has  power  to  tempt  me  into 
hesitation.  I  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  you  in  this  matter. 
Restore  the  property  to  your  creditors.'* 

"But,  Edward,  you  have  not  heard ; — your  share  alone  will 
be  twenty  odd  thousand  dollars,  without  naming  the  interest !" 

'*  Mr.  Clifford,  I  am  sorry  for  you.  Doubly  sorry  that  you 
persist  in  seeing  this  thing  in  an  improper  light.  Even  were  I 
disposed  to  second  your  designs,  it  is  scarcely  possible,  sir,  that 
you  could  be  extricated.  The  discovery  of  those  papers,  and 
the  extreme  probability  that  Hansford,  the  partner  of  the  Eng- 
lish firm  of  Davis,  Pierce,  &;  Hansford,  is  surviving,  and  can  be 
found,  makes  the  probabilities  strongly  against  you.  My  ad- 
vice to  you,  is,  that  you  make  a  merit  of  necessity ; — that  you 
endeavor  to  effect  a  compromise  before  the  affair  has  gone  too 
far.  The  creditors  will  make  some  concessions  sooner  thau 
trust  the  uncertainties  of  a  legal  investigation,  and  whether  you 
lose  or  gain,  a  legal  investigation  is  what  you  should  particu- 
larly desire  to  avoid.  If  you  will  adopt  this  counsel,  I  will  act 
for  you  with  Banks  &  Tressel :  and  if  you  will  give  roe  carte 
hloMchet  I  think  I  can  persuade  them  to  a  private  arrangement 
by  which  they  will  receive  the  principal  in  liquidation  of  all  de- 
mands. This  may  be  considered  a  very  fair  basis  for  an  ar- 
rangement, since  the  results  of  the  speculation  could  only  ac- 
crue from  the  business  capacities  of  the  speculator,  and  did  not 
l)elong  to  a  fbnd  which  the  proprietor  had  resolved  not  to  ap- 
propriate, and  which  must  therefore,  have  been  entirely  un- 
productive. I  do  not  promise  you  that  they  wOl  accept,  but  it 
is  not  improbable.     They  are  men  of  business — they  need,  at 
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this  momeut,  particular]y>  an  active  capital ;  and  have  had  too 
much  knowledge  of  the  donbts  and  delays  attending  a  pro- 
longed suit  in  equitjy  not  to  listen  to  a  proposition  wliicb  yields 
them  the  entire  principal  of  their  claim/' 

I  need  not  repeat  the  arguments  and  entreaties  by  which  I 
enceeeded  in  persuading  my  ande  to  accede  to  the  only  ar- 
rangement which  could  possibly  have  rescued  him  fn>m  the 
public  exposure  which  was  impending ;  but  he  did  consent,  and* 
armed  with  his  credentials,  I  proceeded  to  the  office  of  Banks 
Sc  Tressell»  without  loss  of  time. 

Though  resolved,  if  I  could  effect  the  matter,  that  my  uncle 
should  liquidate  their  claim  to  the  uttermost  farthing  which  they 
required,  it  was  my  duty  to  make  the  best  bargain  which  I 
could,  in  reference  to  his  unfortunate  family.  Accordingly, 
without  suffering  them  to  kaow  that  I  had  carte  hianche,  I  simply 
communicated  to  them  my  wbh  to  have  the  matter  arranged 
without  public  investigation — that  I  was  persuaded  from  a 
hasty  review  which  I  had  given  to  the  case,  that  there  were 
good  grounds  for  action; — but,  at  the  same  time,  I  dwelt  npon 
the  casualties  of  such  a  course — the  possibility  that  the  chief 
living  witness — if  he  were  living— might  not  be  found,  or 
might  not  survive  long  enough— as  he  was  reputed  to  be  very 
old — for  the  purposes  of  examination  before  the  commission  ; 
— the  long  delays  which  belonged  to  a  litigated  suit,  in  which 
the  details  of  a  mixed  foreign  and  domestic  business  of  so  many 
years  was  to  be  raked  up,  reviewed  and  explained ;  and  the 
further  chances,  in  the  event  of  final  success,  of  the  property 
of  the  debtor  being  so  covered,  concealed,  or  made  away  with, 
as  to  baffle  at  last  all  the  industry  and  labors  of  the  creditor. 

The  merchants  were  men  of  good  sense,  and  estimated  the 
proverb — "a  bird  in  hand  is  worth  two  in  the  bush'' — at  its 
true  value.  It  did  not  require  much  argument  to  persuade 
them  to  receive  a  sum  of  over  forty  thousand  dollai-s,  and  give  a 
full  discharge  to  the  defendant ;  and  I  flattered  myself  that  the 
matter  was  all  satisfactorily  arranged,  and  had  just  taken  a  seat 
at  my  table  to  write  to  Mr.  Clifford  to  thb  effect,  when,  to  my 
borror,  I  receive  a  note  firom  that  gentleman,  informing  me  of 
his  resolve  to  join  issue  with  the  claimants,  and  "  maintain  his 
rights  {?)  to  the  last  moment"    He  thanked  me,  ij^gr^jjf^A 
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cousequeutial  style,  for  my  **JHen^f  efforts'* — tkeiv^rds  ito^ 
cised,  as  I  have  now  writteta  H ; — hm  concluded  widi  iafoming 
me  diat  he  bad  taken  tH  opinion  of  <Mer  connsel,  wkicb,  tlnvgh 
it  might  be  1 388  correct  than  mine,  was,  perhapa,  more  Ml  of 
promise  for  his  interests. 

This  note  jnstified  me  in  calling  npon  the  tmfbrtnnate  geiMle- 
man.  It  is  true  I  bad  not  committed  him  to  Banks  &  Treasell 
— the  suggestions  which  I  bad  made  for  the  arrangement  met% 
all  proposed  as  a  something  which  I  might  be  able  to  brag 
about  in  a  future  conference  with  him-— but  I  was  too  anxious 
to  save  him  from  his  lamentable  folly — from  that  mlsei-able 
love  of  money,  which,  overreaching  itself  in  its  bMadtoess,  as 
does  every  passion— was  not  only  about  to  deliver  him  to  shaae 
but  to  destitution  also. 

I  found  him  in  Mrs.  Clifford's  presence.  That  ^mple  and 
silly  woman  had  evidently  been  made  privy  to  the  whole  trans- 
action, 80  far  as  my  arguments  had  been  connected  with  it;*-^ 
for  a//  the  truth  is  not  often  to  be  got  out  of  the  man  who  mesaa 
or  has  perpetrated  a  dishonesty.  Sbe  bad  been  alarmed  at  the 
inimeiiso  loss  of  money,  and  consequently  of  importance,  with 
which  the  fkmily  was  threatened ;  and  without  looking  into,  of 
oeing  able  to  comprehend  the  fkcts  as  thoy  stood,  she  had  taken 
ground  against  any  measure  which  should  involve  such  %  aaeM- 
€ce.  Her  influence  over  the  weak  man  beside  her,  wais  never 
so  clear  to  me  as  now ;  and  in  learning  to  despise  his  character 
more  than  jver,  I  discovered,  at  the  same  time,  the  true  somte 
of  many  of  his  errors  and  much  of  his  misconduct  She  did 
not  often  suffer  him  to  reply  for  himself — yielded  me  the  td- 
timatum  from  her  own  lips;  and  condescended  to  assure  lae 
that  she  could  only  ascribe  the  advice  which  I  had  given  to  her 
husband,  to  the  hostile  disposition  which  I  had  always  enter- 
tained  for  herself  and  family.  That  I  was  "  a  wolf  in  sheep's 
rilothiug,  she  had  long  since  been  able  to  see,  though  all  othert 
inhappily  seemed  blind." 

Here  she  scowled  at  her  husband,  who  contented  himself  wiA 
^valking  to  and  fro,  playing  with  his  coatskirts,  and  feeling,  Be 
doubt,  a  portion  of  the  shame  which  his  miserable  bondage  ts 
this  silly  woman  necessarily  incurred. 

•^Mr.  Clifford  has  got  a  lawyer  who  can  do  tor  him  what  H 
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Beems  yon  can  not,"  iras  her  additSoiikl  obwrvadoii.  •*H« 
promises  to  get  Inln  to  irj  land,  and  sare  him  iritbolrl  so  tiiadi 
AS  wetting  his  shoes,  thongh  his  own  blood  relations,  who  are 
thonght  so  smart,  can  not,  it  appears,  do  anything." 

Of  conrse  I  conld  have  nothing  to  say  to  the  worthy  lady, 
but  my  ezpostnlations  were  freely  urged  to  ttr.  OMbrd. 

"  You,  at  least,"  said  I,  "  should  know  the  risks  which  yoH 
incur  by  this  obstinacy.  Mrs.  Clifford  can  not  be  expected  to 
know ;  and  I  now  warn  yon,  sir,  that  the  case  of  Banks  & 
Tressell  is  a  very  strong  one,  very  well  arranged,  and  so  adml> 
rably  hong  together,  in  its  several  links  of  testimony,  that, 
even  the  absence  of  old  Hansford  (the  chief  witness),  should  his 
answers  never  be  obtuned,  would  scarcely  impair  iJre  hfitegrHy 
of  the  evidence.  In  a  purely  moral  point  of  view,  nothing  can 
be  more  complete  than  it  is  now." 

•*  Well,  and  who  would  it  convict,  Mr.  Edward  Clifford  t"  ex* 
claimed  the  inveterate  lady,  anticipating  her  husband's  answer 
with  accustomed  interference ;  "  who  would  it  convict,  if  not 
your  own  father  t  It  was  as  much  his  basiness  as  my  hns* 
band's ;  and  if  there's  any  shame,  I'm  sure  his  memory  and  hit 
son  win  have  to  bear  their  share  of  it ;  and  this  makds  it  so 
much  more  wonderful  to  me  that  you  should  take  sides  against 
Mr.  Clifford,  instead  of  standing  up  in  his  defence." 

"  I  would  save  him,  madam,  if  you  and  he  would  let  me,"  I  ear- 
claimed  with  some  hidignation.  "  Your  reference  to  my  ftither'f 
share  in  this  transaction  does  not  affect  me,  as  it  is  very  evident 
that  you  are  not  altogether  acquainted  with  the  true  part  which 
he  had  in  it.  He  had  all  the  risk,  all  the  loss,  all  the  blame—- 
and  your  husband  all  the  profit,  all  the  impoTtance.  He  lived 
poor,  and  died  so ;  without  a  knowledge  of  those  profitable  re* 
suits  to  his  brother  of  which  the  latter  has  made  his  own  avuk 
by  leaving  my  father's  memory  to  aspersion  which  he  did  net 
deserve,  and  his  son  to  destitution  and  reproach  which  he 
merited  as  little.  My  father's  memory  is  liable  to  no  reproach 
when  every  creditor  knows  that  he  died  in  a  state  of  poverty^ 
ill  which  his  only  son  has  ever  lived.  Neither  be  nor  I  ever 
shared  any  of  the  pleasant  fruits,  for  which  we  are  yet  to  be 
made  accountable." 

"^  And  whose  fault  was  H  that  jo^  didn't  gtt  your  aluor^. 
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I'm  fare  Mr.  Olifibrd  made  70a  as  handsome  au  offer  yesterday 
93  an  J  man  oonld  desire.  Didn't  he  offer  jtm  half!  But  I 
foppote  nothing  short  of  the  whole  would  satisfy  so  ambitions 
a  person.** 

"  Neither  the  half  nor  the  whole  will  serve  me,  madam,  in 
such  a  business.  M7  respect  for  your  husband  and  his  &milj 
would,  of  itself,  have  been  sufficient  to  prevent  mj  acceptance 
of  his  offer." 

*'But  there  was  Julia,  too,  Edward  1"  said  Mr.  Clifford,  ap- 
proaching me  with  a  most  insinuating  smile. 

"^  It  is  not  yet  too  late,"  said  Mrs.  Clifford,  unbending  a  little. 
«<  Take  the  offer  of  Mr.  Clifford,  Edward,  and  be  one  of  us ;  sud 
then  this  ugly  business " 

*'  Tes,  my  dear  Edward,  even  now,  though  I  have  spoken 
with  young  Perkins  about  the  affair,  and  he  tells  mo  there's 
nothing  so  much  to  be  afraid  of,  yet,  for  the  look  of  the  thing, 
I*d  rather  that  you  should  be  seen  acting  in  the  business.  As 
it's  so  well  known  that  your  father  had  nothing,  and  you  noth- 
ing, it'll  then  be  easy  for  the  people  to  believe  that  nothing  ww 
the  gain  of  any  of  us;  and — and " 

''Young  Perkins  may  think  and  say  what  he  pleasestsnd 
you  are  yourself  capable  of  judging  how  much  respect  yoa 
may  pay  to  his  opinion.  Mine,  however,  remains  unchanged. 
Tou  will  have  to  pay  this  money— nay,  this  necessity  will  not 
come  alone.  The  development  of  all  the  particulars  connected 
with  the  transaction  will  disgrace  you  for  ever,  and  drive  yoa 
from  the  community.  Even  were  I  to  take  part  with  you,  I  do 
not  see  that  it  would  change  the  aspect  of  affairs.  So  far  from 
your  sharing  with  me  the  reputation  of  being  profitless  in  the 
affair,  the  public  would  more  naturally  suspect  that  I  had  shared 
with  you — now,  if  not  before -» and  the  whole  amount  involved 
would  not  seduce  me  to  incur  this  imputation." 

"  But  my  daughter — Julia " 

*'  Do  not  speak  of  her  in  this  connection,  I  implore  you,  Mr. 
Clifford.  Let  her  name  remain  pure,  uncontaminated  by  sny 
considerations,  whether  of  mere  gain  or  of  the  fraud  which  the 
gain  b  supposed  to  involve.  Freely  would  I  give  the  sum  in 
question,  were  it  mine,  and  all  the  wealth  besides  that  I  ever 
expect  to  acquire,  to  make  Julia  Clifford  my  wife: —but  I  can 
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i  Mt  fluffier  myself,  in  such  a  case  as  this,  to  accept  her  as  a  hrihe, 
and  to  sanction  crime.  Nay,  I  am  sure  that  she  too  would  he 
tbe  first  to  ohject." 

"And  so  you  really  refuse?  Well,  the  world's  coming  to  a 
pretty  pass.  But  I  told  Mr.  Clifford,  months  ago,  that  you  had 
quite  forgot  yourself,  ever  since  you  had  grown  so  great  with 
the  Edgertons,  and  the  Blakes,  and  Fortescnes,  and  all  them 
bi^-headed  people.  But  I'm  sure,  Mr.  Edward  Clifford,  my 
daughter  needn't  go  a-begging  to  any  man ;  and  as  for  this  busi- 
aess,  whatever  you  may  say  against  young  Perkins,  I'll  take 
Idi  opinion  of  the  law  against  that  of  any  oihec  young  lawyer 
m  the  eoontry.    He's  as  good  as  the  best,  I'm  thinking." 

''Your  opinion  is  your  own,  Mrs.  Clifford,  hut  I  beg  to  set 
jou  right  on  the  subject  of  mine.  I  did  not  say  anything 
sgtinst  Mr.  Perkins." 

"Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon ;  I'm  sure  you  did.  Ton  said  he 
wis  nothing  of  a  lawyer,  and  something  more." 

Was  there  ever  a  more  perverse  and  evil  and  silly  woman ! 
I  contented  myself  with  assuring  her  that  she  was  mistaken 
and  had  very  much  misunderstood  me— took  pains  to  repeat 
what  I  had  really  said,  and  then  cut  short  an  interview  that  had 
been  painful  and  humbling  to  me  on  many  grounds.  I  left  the 
happy  pair  tHe-a-tete^  in  their  princely  parlor  together,  little 
fancying  that  there  was  another  argument  which  had  been 
prepared  to  overthrow  my  feeble  virtue.  But  all  this  had  been 
arranged  by  the  small  cunning  of  this  really  witless  couple.  I 
▼as  left  to  find  my  way  down  stairs  as  I  might ;  and  just  when 
I  was  about  to  leave  the  dwelling — vexed  to  the  heart  at  the 
desperate  stolidity  of  the  miserable  man,  whom  avarice  and 
weakness  were  about  to  expose  to  a  loss  which  might  be  averted 
in  part,  and  an  exposure  to  infamy  which  might  wholly  be 
avoided— I  was  encountered  by  the  attenuated  form  and  wan 
eoontenance  of  his  suffering  but  still  lovely  daughter. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

LOVB  FINDS  NO  SMOOTH  WATBR  FN  THB  8FA  OP  LAW 

**Jiiua!"  I  sxelaiDMd,  witk  a  stiirt  wkkb  betvaj^dU  I  am 
sore,  qutto  as  naoh  tnrprite  m  plearare.  My  mood  wu 
•ingiilairlj  iniexible.  My  character  was  not  OMily  thaken, 
and,  OBoe  wronght  «pon  by  any  leading  inflnenoe,  my  mbj 
preserved  tbe  tone  which  it  acquired  beneath  it,  long  after  ^ 
canee  of  provoeation  had  been  withdrawn.  Thb  eamestness  ai 
character — amounting  to  intensity — gave  me  an  habitual  stcni- 
nest  of  look  and  expressioB,  and  I  found  it  hard  to  acquire,  of 
a  sudden,  that  command  of  muscle  which  would  pennit  me  to 
mould  tlie  stubbovn  lineaments,  at  pleasure,  to  suit  the  moment 
Not  even  where  my  heart  was  most  deeply  interested — thoc 
aroused— could  I  knik  the  feetings  of  the  lover,  which,  never 
thelessy  were  most  truly  tbe  predominant  ones  wHbin  my  bosom. 

«<  Julia,'*  I  exclaimed, «'  I  did  not  think  to  see  you." 

**  Ah,  Edward,  did  you  wish  it  V  she  replied  in  very  momn- 
ful  acoents,  gently  reproachful,  as  she  snflbred  me  to  take  her 
hand  in  mme,  and  lead  her  bade  to  the  parlor  in  the  basemeat 
story.  I  seated  her  upon  the  so£l^  and  took  a  place  at  her 
side. 

*' Why  should  I  net  wish  to  see  you,  Julia?  What  should 
lead  yon  to  hiHj^  now  Airt  I  could  wish  odievwise  V* 

•^  Alas  r  she  replied,  ""I  know  not  whattollHBk-.-l  seareelj 
know  what  I  say.  I  am  very  miserable.  What  is  this  they 
tell  me  I  Can  it  be  true,  Edward,  that  you  are  acting  against 
my  £ftther — that  you  are  trying  to  bring  him  to  shame  and 
poverty  f ' 

I  released  her  hand.    I  fixed  my  eyes  keenly  upon  hers. 
,    "  Julia,  you  have  your  instructions  what  to  say.    Yott  are 
sent  here  for  this.     They  have  set  you  in  waiting  to  meet  me 
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hare,  and  speak  thbgB  which  you  do  not  mkdemtasdt  and  aMort 
dungs  whi^  I  know  joa  can  not  belieye.'* 

**  Edward*  I  beliere  ytm  /"  she  exclaimed  with  empliasis,  bat 
with  downcast  eyes ;  **  but  it  does  not  natter  whether  I  was 
sent  here,  or  sought  yon  of  my  own  free  will.  They  tell  me 
other  things  ^~  there  is  more — but  I  have  not  the  heart  to  say 
it,  and  it  needs  not  mneh." 

*'  If  yon  believe  me,  JoHa,  it  certainly  does  not  need  that 
you  shoold  repeat  to  me  what  is  said  of  me  by  enemies,  equally 
unjust  to  me,  and  hostUe  to  themselves.  Tet  I  ean  readily  oon- 
jecture  some  things  which  they  have  told  you.  Bid  they  not 
tell  you  that  your  hand  had  been  proffered  me*  and  that  I  had 
refused  itr 

She  hung  her  head  in  sflenoe. 

"  You  do  not  answer." 

'  Spare  me ;  ask  me  not." 

'*Kay,  t^  me,  Julia,  that  I  may  see  how  tar  you  hold  me 
worthy  of  your  love»  your  cofifideuee.  Speak  to  me — have 
Ihey  not  toU  you  soma  sneh  stery  t" 

«« Something  of  this;  but  I  did  uoi  heed  it,  BAwatd.*" 

**  Julia — nay ! — did  you  not?** 

«*Andif  Idid,£dwwd— ^' 

*'  It  surely  was  not  to  believe  it  I" 

"No!  no  I  no  I  I  had  no  fears  of  you — have  none,  dear 
£dward !    I  knew  that  it  was  not,  eould  net  be  true." 

"Julia,  it  was  true!" 

-Ah!" 

'*  True,  indeed !  There  was  more  tmth  ia  tk^  than  in  any 
ether  part  of  the  slory.  Nay,  more — had  they  told  you  all  the 
truth,  dearest  Julia,  that  part,  strange  as  it  uu^  appear,  woidd 
have  given  you  less  pain  than  pleasure." 

''How!     Can  it  be  so f" 

"  Your  hand  was  profiered  me  by  your  father,  and  I  rafiised 
it.  Nay»  look  not  from  me,  dearest— *lbar  not  for  my  aSbciion 
— fear  nothing.  I  should  have  no  fear  that  you  cmiid  suppose 
jne  false  to  you,  thmigh  the  whote  world  should  come  and  tell 
you  so.  True  love  is  always  secured  by  a  just  coiindenee  iu 
the  beloved  object ;  aad»  without  this  confidence,  the  whole  life 
in  a  series  of  long  doubts,  strugi^es,  griefe,  and  appreheusioiis, 
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which  break  down  the  strength,  and  lay  the  spirit  in  the  dost 
I  will  now  tell  yon,  iii  few  words,  what  is  the  relation  in  whi^ 
I  stand  to  your  father  and  his  family.  He,  many  years  ago, 
committed  an  error  in  business,  which  the  laws  distinguish  by 
a  harsher  name.  By  this  error  he  became  rich.  Until  recent- 
ly, the  proofs  of  this  error  were  unknown.  They  have  lately 
been  discovered  by  certain  claimants,  who  are  demanding  reptk- 
ration.  In  the  difficulty  of  your  father,  he  came  to  me.  I  ex- 
amined the  business,  and  have  given  it  as  my  opinion  that  be 
should  stifle  the  legal  process  by  endeavoring  to  make  a  private 
arrangement  with  the  creditors." 

"Could  he  do  this?" 

"  He  could.  The  creditors  were  willing,  and  at  first  he  con- 
sented  that  I  should  arrange  it  with  them.  He  now  rejects  the 
arrangement" 

"But  why r 

"  hecause  it  involvss  ^  burrender  of  the  entire  amount  oi 
property  which  they  claim — a  sum  of  forty  thousand  doflanL** 

"But,  dear  Edward,  is  it  due? —'does  my  fSsther  owe  thk 
money  t  If  he  does,  surely  he  can  not  refuse.  Perhaps  be 
thinks  that  he  owes  nothing." 

"  Nay,  Julia,  unhappily  he  knows  it,  and  the  offer  of  yoor 
hand,  and  half  of  the  sum  mentioned,  was  made  to  me,  on  the 
express  condition  that  I  should  exert  my  influence  as  a  man, 
and  my  ingenuity  as  a  lawyer,  in  baffling  the  creditors  and  sti- 
Sfling  the  claim." 

The  poor  girl  was  silent  and  hung  her  head,  her  eyes  fizei 
upon  the  carpet,  and  the  big  tears  riowly  gathering,  dropping 
from  them,  one  by  one.  Meanwhile,  I  explamed,  as  teodsrij 
as  JL  could,  the  evil  consequences  which  threatened  Mr.  Gliffbrd 
in  consequence  of  his  contumacy. 

"Alas*"  she  exclaimed,  "it  is  not  his  fault  He  would  be 
wiLing — I  heard  him  say  as  much  last  night — but  motber— 
she  will  not  consent.  She  reftised  positively  the  moment  father 
said  It  would  be  necessary  to  sell  out,  and  move  to  a  cbesper 
House  Oh,  Edward,  is  there  no  way  that  you  can  save  otf 
Bave  my  father  from  shame,  though  he  gives  up  all  the  monej/ 

"  Would  I  not  do  this,  Julia  ?  Nay,  were  I  owner  of  the  necefr 
•aty  amount  myselt  believe  me,  it  should  not  be  withheld.'' 
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"  1  do  believe  you,  Edward ;  but" — and  here  her  voice  runk 
to  a  whisper — "  70U  must  try  again*  try  again  and  again— for 
I  think  that  father  knows  the  danger,  thongh  mother  does  not ; 
and  I  think— *I  hope — he  will  be  firm  enough,  when  you  press 
him,  and  warn  him  of  the  danger,  to  do  as  yon  wish  him," 

"  I  am  afraid  not,  Julia.     Your  mother — " 

**  Do  not  fear ;  hope — hope  all,  dear  Edward ;  for,  to  confess 
to  you,  I  know  that  they  are  anxious  to  have  your  support — 
they  said  as  much.  Nay,  why  should  I  hide  anything  from 
you  I    They  sent  me  here  to  see — to  speak  with  you,  and — " 

"  To  see  what  your  charms  could  do  to  persuade  me  to  be  a 
villain.  Julia  I  Julia!  did  you  think  to  do  this — to  have  me 
be  the  thing  which  they  would  make  me  I" 

"No!  no! — Heaven  forbid,  dear  Edward;  that  you  should 
£uicy  that  any  such  desire  had  a  place,  even  for  a  moment,  in 
my  mind.  No !  I  knew  not  that  the  case  involved  any  but 
mere  money  considerations.     I  knew  not  that — " 

"  Enough !  Say  no  more,  Julia !  I  do  not  think  that  you 
w«iild  counsel  me  to  my  own  shame." 

"  No !  no !  You  do  me  only  justice.  But,  Edward,  you  will 
save  my  father !     You  will  try — you  will  see  him  again — " 

'*  What  I  to  suffer  again  the  open  scorn,  the  declared  doubts 
of  my  friendship  and  integrity,  which  is  the  constant  language 
of  your  mother }  Can  it  be  that  you  would  desire  that  I  should 
do  this — nay,  seek  it  1" 

"  For  my  poor  father's  sake !"  she  cried,  gaspingly. 

But  I  shook  my  head  sternly. 

"  For  mine,  then — for  inine !  for  mine !" 

She  threw  herself  into  my  arms,  and  clung  to  me  until  I 
promised  all  that  she  required.  And  as  I  promised  her,  so  I 
strove  with  her  father.  I  used  every  argument,  resorted  to  ev- 
ery mode  of  persuasion,  but  all  was  of  no  avail.  Mr.  Clifford 
was  \mder  the  rigid,  the  iron  government  of  his  fate!  His 
wife  was  one  of  those  miserably  silly  women— bom,  according 
to  lago — 

'*  To  suckle  fools  and  chronicle  small  beer"-* 

who,  raised  to  the  sudden  control  of  unexpected  wealth,  be- 
comes insane  upon  it,  and  is  blind,  deaf,  and  dumb,  to  all  coun- 
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86l  «ir  TCMOn  whidi  guggewU  die  pMnMBtj  of  i^  lorn.  From 
tlie  meiy  nonMit  whan  Mr.  Otiflbrd  spok«  of  selling  ovt  1r>«m, 
koTMiit  mud  eairiage,  m  the  inevitable  reawk  whieli  mait  Mow 
His  adefvtioii  of  my  reoonniMidetioii,  nh%  tkolmred  hermlf  agtiuit 
It  at  all  Kasards,  particvlarly  when  her  faasVand  aaanred  her  that 
*'  the  glorious  nncertaintiee  of  the  law"  aibrded  a  poetibiKty  of 
his  escape  with  less  loss.  The  loss  of  money  w«s,  with  her,  the 
item  of  most  consideration ;  her  mind  was  totally  insensible  te 
that  of  reputation.  She  was  willing  to  make  this  oampremiae 
with  ne,  as  a  sort  of  altemtttire,  for,  in  thst  enao,  tlwsre  yavM 
he  no  diminntien  of  attendance  and  expense — no  Ions  of  rank 
and  equipage.  We  should  M  live  together— how  harmoai- 
ously,  one  may  imagine — h«t  the  grandeur  and  the  stale  wooU 
still  be  intact  and  unimpaired.  Even  for  this,  however,  iAm 
wms  not  prepared,  when  she  discovered  that  tliere  was  no  eer- 
tainty  that  my  alliance  would  bring  immunity  to  her  husband. 
How  this  notion  got  even  partially  into  his  head,  I  know  not; 
unless  in  consequence  of  a  growing  imbecility  of  intellect,  which 
in  a  short  time  after  betrayed  itself  more  strikingly.  But  of 
this  in  its  own  place. 

My  attempts  to  convince  my  unfortunate  uncle  were  all  Ten- 
dered unavailing,  and  shown  to  be  so  to  Julia  herself  in  a  veiy 
short  time  afterward.  The  insolenoe  of  Mrs.  difford,  when  I 
did  seek  an  interview  with  her  hruaband,  was  so  offensive  and 
unqualified,  that  Julia  herself,  with  a  degree  of  indignatioa 
which  she  could  net  entirdy  suppress,  begged  me  to  quit  the 
house,  and  relieve  myself  from  such  undeserved  insult  and 
abuse.  I  did  so,  but  with  no  unfHendly  wiiAies  for  the  wretch- 
ed woman  who  presided  over  its  destinies,  mmI  the  no  lc« 
wretched  husband  whom  she  helped  to  make  so ;  «nd  my  placs 
ns  consulting  friend  and  counsellor  was  soon  supplied  by  Mr. 
Perkins — one  of  those  young  barristers,  to  be  found  in  evciy 
community,  who  regard  the  **  penny  fee"  na  the  $ine  ^iw  iws, 
and  obey  implicitly  the  injunction  of  the  scoundrel  in  the  play: 
*'Make  money — honestly  if  you  can,  but — make  money!* 
He  was  one  of  those  creatures  who  set  people  at  loggerheads, 
goad  foolish  and  petulant  clients  into  lawsuits,  stir  up  commo- 
tions  in  little  sets,  and  invariably  comfort  the  suxt-brhager  wiA 
the  most  sadsfactory  assurances  of  snceesa.    Tt  wis  the  cod^ 
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dent  assurances  of  this  person  wbicb  had  determined  Mr.  Clif- 
ford— his  wife  rather — to  resist  to  the  last  the  suit  in  question. 
Through  the  sheer  force  of  impudence,  this  man  had  obtained  a 
tolerable  share  of  practice.  His  clients,  as  may  be  supposed, 
lay  chiefly  among  such  persons  as,  having  no  power  or  standard 
for  judging,  necessarily  look  upon  him  who  is  most  bold  and 
pushing  as  the  most  able  and  trustworthy.  The  bullies  of  the 
law  —  and,  unhappilj,  the  profession  nas  quite  too  many  —  are 
very  commanding  persons  amoog  the  multitude.  Mr.  Clifford 
knew  this  fellow's  mental  reputation  very  well,  and  was  not 
dcceiTwd  by  tke  eonfideoee  of  hk  assurances;  uay,  to  the  lost, 
Le  Viewed  a  hankering  desire  to  give  me  tbe  entire  control  of 
till)  sul\jeot ;  hmM  the  hostility  of  Mrs.  Clifford  overruled  hts  more 
pruJent  if  net  more  konorable  purposes ;  and>  a«  be  was  com* 
pelled  to  sedc  a  lawyer,  the  qveslionable  moral  standing  of 
Perkins  decided  his  eboioe.  He  wished  one»  in  short,  to  do  a 
certauL  piece  of  dirty  work :  and,  as  if  in  anticipation  of  the 
ftttnre,  he  dveaded  to  uafeld  the  case  to  any  o£  the  veterans,  the 
old-tkie  gentlemen  and  worttuea  of  the  bar.  I  proposed  this  to 
bim.  I  offbred  te  make  a  suppotilitioua  relation  of  the  facts  £or 
the  opoMoa  of  Mr.  Edgerlon  and  others — nay,  pledged  myself 
to  procare  a  confidexktial  eoinsitltation-~- anything,  sooner  than 
that  he  should  resort  to  a  mode  of  extrication  which*  I  aswired 
kin,  wocdd  only  the  more  deeply  involve  him  in  the  meshes  of 
disgrace  and  loss.  But  there  was  a  fatality  about  this  gentle- 
Bum— » a  doom  that  would  not  be  baffled,  and  could  not  be 
Mtaycd.  The  wil^  mind  always  precipitates  itsdf  down  the 
abyiM ;  and,  whether  acting  by  his  own,  or  under  the  influence 
of  another's  judgment,  such  was,  most  certainly,  the  case  with 
kim.  He  was  not  to  be  saved.  Mr.  PerUns  was  regularly  in- 
iifcalled  as  his  defender — his  counsellor,  private  and  public — 
xmd  I  was  compelled,  though  with  humiliating  reluctance,  to 
admit  to  the  plaintiffs,  Banks  &  Tressell,  that  there  was  no 
longer  any  hope  of  compromise.  The  issue  on  which  hung 
aqnally  his  fortune  and  his  reputation  was  insanelj  challenged 
hymj  uneAsb 
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CHAPTEE   IX. 

DUELLO. 

But  mj  share  in  the  troablee  of  this  afiair  was  not  to  end* 
though  I  was  no  longer  mj  uncle's  counsellor.  An  event  now 
took  place  which  gave  the  proceedings  a  new  and  not  less  uh 
pleasing  aspect  than  they  had  worn  before.  Mrs.  Clifford,  it 
appears,  in  her  conunnnications  to  her  husband's  lawyer,  did 
not  confine  herself  to  the  mere  business  of  the  lawsuit  Her 
voluminous  discourse  involved  her  opinions  of  her  neighbors, 
fHends,  and  relatives ;  and,  one  day,  a  fsw  weeks  after,  I  wai 
suddenly  surprised  by  a  visit  from  a  gentleman— one  of  ih» 
members  of  the  bar  **  who  placed  a  letter  in  my  hands  from  Mr. 
Perkins.  I  read  this  billet  with  no  small  astonishment  It 
briefly  stated  that  certain  reports  had  reached  his  ears,  that  I 
had  expressed  myself  contemptuously  of  his  abilities  and  char- 
acter, and  concluded  with  an  explicit  demand,  not  for  an  explsr 
nation,  but  an  apology.    My  answer  was  immediate. 

"  You  will  do  me  the  favor  to  say,  Mr.  Garter,  that  Mr.  Per- 
kins has  been  misinformed.  I  never  uttered  anything  in  mj 
life  which  could  disparage  either  his  moral  or  legal  reputation." 

"  I  am  sorry  to  say,  Mr.  Clifford,"  was  the  reply,  "  thst  de- 
nial is  unnecessary,  and  can  not  be  received.  Mr.  Perkins  has 
his  information  from  the  lips  of  a  lady ;  and,  as  a  lady  is  not 
responsible,  she  can  not  be  allowed  to  err.  I  am  required,  sh 
to  insist  on  an  apology.  I  have  already  framed  it,  and  it 
only  needs  your  signature." 

He  drew  a  short,  folded  letter,  from  his  pocket,  and  placed  b 
before  me.  There  was  so  much  cool  impertinence  in  diis  pro- 
ceeding, and  in  the  fellow's  manner,  that  I  could  with  diffic^ty 
refrain  from  flinging  the  paper  in  his  face.  He  was  one  of  the 
little  and  vulgar  :lique  of  which  Perkinstizi^mGoBort  of  centje. 
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The  whole  set  were  conscious  enough  of  the  low  estimate 
which  was  put  upon  them  hj  the  gentlemen  of  the  bar.  Denied 
caste,  they  were  disposed  to  force  their  way  to  recognition  hj 
the  bully's  process,  and  stung  by  some  recent  discouragements, 
Mr.  Perkins  was,  perhaps,  rather  glad  than  otherwise,  of  the 
silly,  and  no  less  malicious  than  silly,  tattle  of  Mrs.  Clifford 
for  I  did  not  doubt  that  the  gross  perversion  of  the  trutli  which 
formed  the  basis  of  his  note,  had  originated  with  her,  which  en- 
abled him  to  single  out  a  victim,  who,  as  the  times  went,  had 
suddenly  risen  to  a  comparative  elevation  which  is  not  often 
accorded  to  a  young  beginner.  I  readily  coi^jectured  his  object 
from  his  character  and  that  of  the  man  he  sent.  My  own  na- 
ture was  passionate ;  and  the  rude  school  through  which  my 
boyhood  had  gone,  had  made  me  aa  tenacious  of  my  position  as 
the  grave.  That  I  should  be  chafed  by  reptiles  such  as  these* 
stung  me  to  vexation ;  and  though  I  kept  from  any  violence 
of  action,  my  words  did  not  lack  of  it. 

"  Mr.  Perkins  is,  permit  me  to  say,  a  very  impertinent  fel- 
low ;  and,  if  you  please,  our  conference  will  cease  from  this 
moment.*' 

He  was  a  little  astounded — rose,  and  then  recovering  him- 
self, proceeded  to  reply  with  the  air  of  a  veteran  martinet. 

"  I  am  glad,  sir,  that  you  give  me  an  opportunity  of  iirocecd- 
ing  with  this  business  without  delay.  My  friend»  Mr.  Perkins, 
prepared  me  for  some  stlch  answer.  Oblige  me,  sir,  by  readuig 
this  paper."  He  handed  me  the  challenge  for  which  his  pre- 
liminaries had  prepared  me.  /^^ 

*'  Accepted,  sir ;  I  will  send  my  friend  to  you  in  the  course/ 
of  the  morning." 

As  I  uttered  this  reply,  I  bowed  and  waved  him  to  the  door. 
He  did  not  answer,  other  than  by  a  bow,  and  took  his  depart- 
ure. The  promptness  which  I  had  shown  impressed  him  with 
respect  Baffled,  in  his  first  spring,  the  bully,  like  the  tiger,  is 
very  apt  to  slink  back  to  his  jungle.  His  departure  gave  me  a 
brief  opportunity  for  reflection,  in  which  I  slightly  turned  over 
in  my  mind  the  arguments  for  and  against  duelling.  But  these 
were  now  too  late — even  were  they  to  decide  me  agaixkst  the 
^ractke—- to  affect  the  present  transaction;  and  I  sallied  oot  to 
tfeek  a  friend'— a  friend  I  Digitized  byLrrOOQlc 
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H«r«  WM  the  fint  difficidtj.  I  had  pMeioas  Iktle  clmce 
anosg  friends.  My  temper  wan  net  one  oalcvkited  to  make  or 
keep  friende.  M7  eemestness  of  ohar^oter,  «id  intenfitj  of 
mood,  made  me  dietatorial ;  aad  where  aelf-^eteem  is  a  hijge 
and  active  derelopment,  as  k  mast  he  in  am  old  aiistocratie  com^ 
mnnttj,  sach  qualities  are  contiBQaUj  provoking  popt^sr  hos> 
tiHtj.  Mj  friends,  too,  weie  aot  of  the  kind  to  whom  tQeh 
scrapes  as  the  present  were  eoafenial.  I  was  mvwiliiag  to  go 
to  young  Edgerton,  as  I  did  not  wish  to  aom^  his  parents  bj 
my  novel  anxieties.  But  where  else  could  I  turn  I  To  him  I 
went  When  he  beard  my  story,  he  began  by  endeavenng  to 
dissuade  me  from  the  meeting* 

"^  I  am  pledged  to  it,  William,"  was  my  only  answer. 

'*  But,  Edwasd,  I  am  opposed  to  duelliag  myself^  and  should 
not  promote  or  encourage,  in  another,  a  practiea  which  I  would 
not  be  wiiliag  myself  to  adopt" 

**  A  good  and  sufficient  reason,  William.  You  eeitainly  should 
not     I  will  go  to  Frai^  Kingsley." 

**  He  will  serve  you,  I  know ;  but  Edward,  this  duellinf  is 
a  bad  business.  It  does  no  sort  of  good.  Kill  Perkins,  and  it 
does  not  prove  to  him,  even  if  he  were  then  able  to  hear,  that 
Mrs.  Glifiord  spoke  a  falsehood;  and  if  he  kills  you,  you  are 
even  still  farther  inm  convincing  him. 

"  I  have  no  such  desire,  William ;  and  your  argument  by 
the  way,  is  one  of  those  beg^ngs  of  the  question  which  the 
opponents  of  daellii^  continually  fall  into  when  discussing  the 
^  subject  The  object  of  the  man,  who,  in  a  case  like  mine, 
•^ghts  a  duel,  is  not  to  protve  his  truth,  but  to  protect  hiBiself 
from  persecution.  Perkins  seeks  to  bully  and  drive  me  out  of 
the  community.  Public  <qRnien  here  approves  of  this  mode  of 
protecting  one's  self ;-— nay,  if  I  do  not  avail  myself  of  its 
agency,  the  same  public  opinion  would  assist  my  assailant  is 
ray  expulsion.  I  fight  on  the  same  ground  that  a  nation  ^ts 
when  it  goes  to  war.  It  is  the  most  obvious  and  ettaj  mode  to 
protect  myself  from  injury  and  insult  80  long  as  I  submit, 
Perkins  will  insult  and  bully,  and  the  city  will  encourage  hiui. 
If  I  resist,  I  mieiMa  this  fellow,  and  perhaps  ptotect  sthar 
young  begiunew.  I  have  not  the  most  dktant  idea  of  eoa- 
viudng  him  of  my  truth  by  fightmg  him  *^  nay,  the  idea  of 
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Ifivhif  )sSm  MtistectioQ  »  an  Idea  that  never  entered  mj  braitu 
I  simply  take  a  popular  mode  of  securing  myself  from  outrage 
and  persecution." 

*<  But,  do  you  secure  yourself?    Has  duelling  this  rtsah  i" 

*'  Not  invvriably,  periiape ;  simply  beeanse  the  condition  of 
humanity  does  not  recognise  hiTariable  reeuhs.  If  it  ia  aliovn 
to  be  the  probable,  tbe  frequent  result,  k  is  all  tbat  can  be  ex* 
pected  of  any  human  agency  or  law/* 

"  But,  is  it  probable— frequent!" 

**  Yes,  almost  certain,  almost  inirariable.  Look  at  the  general 
manners,  the  deportment,  the  foii>earance,  of  all  communities 
wh^re  duelling  is  recognised  as  an  agent  of  society.  8ee  the 
superior  deference  paid  to  females,  the  cinfrequeucy  of  bully* 
ing,  the  absence  of  blackguarding,  ihe  higher  tone  ef  the 
public  press,  and  of  society  in  general,  from  which  the  puMic 
press  takes  its  tone,  and  which  it  represents  in  our  country,  but 
does  not  often  inform.  Even  seduction  is  a  rare  offence*  and  a 
matter  of  general  exclamation,  where  thi^  extra-judicial  agent 
is  recognised." 

And  so  forth.  It  is  not  necessary  to  repeat  our  discussion  of 
this  vexed  question,  of  its  uses  and  abuses.  I  did  not  succeed 
in  convincing  him,  and,  under  exis&g  circmnetances,  it  is  not 
reasonable  to  hnagine  that  his  arguments  had  any  influence 
over  me.  To  Frank  Kingsley  I  went,  and  found  him  in  better 
'mood  to  take  up  the  cudgels,  and  even  make  my  cause  his  own. 
He  was  one  of  those  ardent  bloods,  who  liked  nothing  better 
than  the  excitement  of  such  an  afiair ;  whether  as  prineipaT  or 
assistant,  it  mattered  little.  To  him  I  expressed  my  wish  that 
hi^  arrangements  should  bring  the  matter  to  an  issue,  if  possible, 
within  the  next  twenty  four  hours. 

"  Prime !"  he  exclaimed,  rubbing  his  hands.  "  That's  what 
I  like.  If  you  shoot  as  quickly  now,  and  as  much  to  the  point, 
you  may  count  any  button  on  Perkins's  coat." 

He  proceeded  to  confer  with  the  friend  of  my  opponent, 
while,  with  a  meditative  mind,  I  went  to  my  office,  necessariiy 
oppressed  with  the  strange  feelings  belonging  to  my  situation. 
In  less  than  two  hours  after  Kingsley  brought  me  the  caru,  by 
which  I  found  that  the  meeting  was  to  take  place  two  mi>es  out 
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of  town,  by  Bunrise  the  daj  after  the  one  ensuixig — the  weap- 
oniy  pistols— distance,  as  customary,  ten  paces ! 

"  You  are  a  shot,  of  course  t"  said  Eangsley. 

My  answer,  in  the  negative,  astonished  him. 

"  Why,  yon  will  haye  little  or  no  time  for  practice." 

**  I  do  not  intend  tt.  My  object  is  not  to  kill  this  man ;  but 
to  make  him  and  all  others  see  that  the  dread  of  what  may  be 
done,  either  by  him  or  them,  will  never  reconcile  me  to  submit 
to  injury  or  insult.  I  shall  as  effectually  secure  this  object  bj 
going  out,  as  I  do,  without  preparation,  as  if  I  were  the  best 
shot  in  America.  Ue  does  not  know  that  I  am  not ;  and  a 
pistol  is  always  a  source  of  danger  when  in  the  grasp  of  a  deter- 
mined man." 

**  Tou  are  a  queer  fellow  in  your  notions,  Clifford,  and  I  can 
not  say  that  I  altogether  understand  you ;  but  you  must  cer- 
tainly ride  out  with  me  this  afternoon,  and  bark  a  tree.  It  will 
do  no  hurt  to  a  determined  man  to  be  a  skilfy  one  also.*' 

'*  I  see  no  use  in  it'* 

«  Why —what  if  yon  should  wish  to  wing  him  t" 

"  I  think  I  can  do  it  without  practice.  But  I  have  no  such 
desire." 

"  Really  you  are  unnecessarily  magnanimous.  You  may  be 
put  to  it,  however.  Should  the  first  shot  be  ineffectual  and  he 
should  demand  a  second,  would  you  throw  away  that  also  V* 

'*  No  1  I  should  then  try  to  shoot  him.  As  my  simple  aim  is 
to  secure  myself  fix>m  persecution,  which  is  usually  the  most 
e£Eectnal  mode  of  destroying  a  young  man  in  this  country,  I 
should  resort  only  to  such  a  course  as  would  be  likely  to  yield 
me  this  security.  That  failing,  I  should  employ  strorger 
measures ;  precisely  as  a  nation  would  do  in  a  similar  conflict 
with  another  nation.  One  must  not  suffer  himself  to  be  de- 
stroyed or  driven  into  exile.  This  is  the  first  law  of  nature— 
this  of  self-preservation.  In  maintaining  this  law,  a  n;an  must 
do  any  or  all  things  which  in  his  deliberate  judgment,  will  be 
effectual  for  the  end  proposed.  Were  I  fighting  with  savages, 
for  example,  and  knew  that  they  regarded  their  scalps  with 
more  reverence  than  their  lives,  I  should  certainly  scalp  as  well 
as  slay." 

•They  ^onld  «dl  th.t  barUron.  I"    ,„„,,,, Googk 
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•  Ay,  no  doubt ;  particularly  in  those  countries  Avbere  they 
paid  from  five  to  fifty,  and  even  one  hundred  pounds  to  one  In- 
dian for  the  scalp  of  his  brother,  until  they  rid  themselves  of 
both.  But  see  you  not  that  the  scalping  process,  as  it  produces 
the  most  terror  and  annoyance,  is  decidedly  the  most  merciful, 
as  being  most  likely  t3  discourage  and  deter  from  war.  If  the 
8?alp  could  bo  taken  from  the  head  of  every  Seminole  shot 
down,  be  sure  rhe  Burvivors  never  after  would  have  come  with- 
in range  of  rifle-shot." 

But  these  discussions  gave  way  to  the  business  before  me. 
Kingsley  led  me  to  myself,  and  though  sad  and  serious  with  op- 
pressive thoughts,  I  still  had  enough  of  the  old  habits,  dominant 
with  me,  to  go  to  my  daily  concerns,  and  arrange  ray  papers 
with  considerable  industry  and  customary  method.  My  profes- 
sional business  was  set  in  order,  and  Edgerton  duly  initiated  in 
the  knowledge  of  all  stich  portions  as  needed  explanation. 
This  done,  I  sat  down  and  wrote  a  long  farewell  letter  to  Julia, 
and  one,  more  brief,  but  renewing  the  oonnsel  I  had  previously 
given  to  her  father,  in  respect  to  the  suit  against  him.  These 
letters  were  so  disposed  as  to  be  sent  in  the  event  of  my  falling 
in  the  fight.  The  interval  which  followed  was  not  so  easy  to 
be  borne.  Conscience  and  reflection  were  equally  busy,  and 
unpleasantly  so.  I  longed  for  the  time  of  action  which  should 
silence  these  unpleasant  monitors. 

The  brief  space  of  twenty-four  hours  was  soon  overpassed, 
and  my  anxieties  ceased  as  the  moment  for  the  meeting  with 
my  enemy,  drew  nigh.  My  friend  called  at  my  lodgings  a 
good  hour  before  daylight — it  was  a  point  of  credit  with  him 
that  we  should  not  delay  the  opposite  party  the  sixtieth  part 
of  a  second.  We  drove  out  into  the  country  in  a  close  carriage, 
taking  a  surgeon — who  was  a  friend  of  Kingsley — along  with 
ns.  We  were  on  the  ground  in  due  season,  and  some  little  time 
before  our  customers.  But  they  did  not  fail  or  delay  us.  They 
were  there  with  sufficient  promptitude. 

Perkins  was  a  man  df  coolness  and  courage.  He  took  hin 
position  with  admirable  nonchalance ;  but  I  observed,  when  his 
eyes  met  mine,  that  they  were  darkened  with  a  scowl  of  anger. 
His  brows  were  contracted,  and  his  face  which  was  ordinarily 
red,  had  an  increased  flush  upon  it  which  betrayed  unusual  ex- 
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cilwuent  He  evidentlj  regarded  me  with  leeliiigs  of  Utter 
aaiinositj.  Perhaps  tbif  wm  natoral  enough,  if  he  believed  the 
6torj  of  Mrs.  Cliftbrd — aod  my  scoraftil  answer  to  his  friend, 
Hr.  Carter,  was  not  calculated  to  lesaett  the  soreness.  For  my 
part,  I  am  free  to  declare,  I  had  not  the  smallest  sentiment  of 
mikindness  toward  the  follow.  I  thovght  little  of  him,  hot  did 
not  hate— I  eould  not  have  hated  1mm.  1  had  no  wish  to  do 
him  hurt ;  and,  as  already  stated,  onlj  went  out  to  put  a  sto9 
to  the  further  annoyances  of  insolents  and  bullies,  bj  the  only 
eiectaal  mode — precisely  as  I  should  have  used  a  Uudgeon 
orer  his  head,  in  the  event  of  a  personal  assault  upon  me.  Of 
course,  I  had  no  purpose  to  do  him  any  ii\>nry,  unless  with  the 
view  to  my  own  safety.  I  resolved  secretly  to  throw  away  my 
fire.  KiugHicy  suspected  me  of  some  such  intention,  and  ear- 
nestly protested  against  it. 

"  I  should  not  place  you  at  all,"  he  said,  **]£  I  fancied  yon 
could  do  a  thing  so  d  d  foolish.  The  fellow  intends  to 
shoot  yon  if  he  can.    Help  him  to  a  share  of  the  same  sance." 

I  nodded  as  he  proceeded  to  his  arrangements.  Here  some 
oonfbrence  ensued  between  the  seconds : — 

"  Mr.  Garter  was  very  soriy  that  such  a  business  mnst  pro- 
ceed. Was  it  yet  too  latA  to  reetify  mistakes  ?  Might  not  the 
matter  be  adjusted  ?" 

Kingsley,  on  such  occasions,  the  veiy  prince  of  punctilio, 
agreed  that  the  matter  was  a  very  lamentable  one — to  be  re- 
gretted, and  so  forth — but  of  the  necessity  of  the  thing,  he, 
Mr.  Carter,  for  his  principal,  must  be  the  only  jndge. 

*'  Mr.  Carter  could  answer  for  his  friend,  Mr.  Perkins,  that  he 
was  always  accessible  to  reason.*' 

'  Mr.  Kingsley  never  knew  a  nuui  BM>re  so  than  his  priacipaL" 

^  May  we  not  reconcile  the  parties  t"  demanded  Mr.  Carter. 

-'  Does  Mr.  Perkins  withdraw  his  message  T"  answered  Kings- 
ley by  another  question. 

'*  He  would  do  so,  readily,  were  there  any  prospect  of  adjnst- 
iing  the  roaitter  upon  an  honorable  footing." 

''  Mr.  Carter  will  be  pleased  to  name  the  basis  for  what  ha 
eateeina  an  htmorable  a^iustment" 

<'  Mr.  Perkins  withdraws  hia  challei^e." 

"  We  have  no  objection  to  that"  ^^^^^^^  ,,GoogIe 
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'He  sabfldtatM  a  eoarteotis  reqoisition  upon  Mr.  Cliflbrd  for 
a  explaaadon  of  eertain  langoage,  supposed  to  be  ofeosiye, 
Bade  to  a  ladj.** 

"Mr.  GUfford  deaies,  without  qualifieation,  the  emfdoymeut 
of  any  such  language." 

"This  throws  us  back  on  our  old  ground/'  said  Garter — 
"  there  is  a  ladj  in  question—" 

"Who  can  not  certainly  be  brought  into  the  controversy," 
said  Eangsley — "  I  see  no  other  remedy,  Mr.  Carter,  but  that 
we  should  place  the  parties.  We  are  here  to  answer  to  your 
final  summons." 

**  Very  good,  sir ;  this  matter,  and  what  happens,  must  lie  at  your 
deor.  You  are  peremptory.  I  trust  you  have  provided  a  surgeon." 

"His  services  are  at  your  need*  sir»"  replied  Kingsley  with 
mifitary  courtesy. 

"I  thank  you,  sir — my  remark  had  reference  to  your  own 
uecessi^.     Shall  we  toss  up  for  the  word  1" 

These  preliminaries  were  soon  adjusted.  The  word  fell  to 
Carter,  and  thus  gave  an  advantage  to  Perkins*  as  his  ear  was 
more  famfliar  than  mine  with  the  accents  of  his  friend.  We 
were  placed,  and  the  pistol  put  into  my  hands,  without  my  ut< 
tering  a  sentence. 

'  Coolly  now,  my  dear  fellow,"  said  Kingsley  in  a  whisper, 
as  he  wididrew  from  my  side ;-— "  wing  him  at  least — but  don't 
bum  powder  for  nothing." 

Scarcely  the  lapse  of  a  moment  followed,  when  I  heard  the 
words  **one,"  "two,"  ** three,"  in  tolerably  rapid  succession, 
and,  at  the  utterance  of  the  last,  I  pulled  trigger.  My  antag- 
onist had  done  so  at  the  first.  His  eye  was  fixed  upon  mine 
with  deliberate  malignity — that  I  clearly  saw — but  it  did  not 
aSect  my  shot  This,  I  purposely  threw  away.  The  skill  of 
my  enemy  did  not  correspondend  with  his  evident  desires.  I 
was  hurt,  but  very  slightly.  His  bullet  merely  raised  the  skin 
upon  the  fleshy  part  of  my  right  thigh.  We  kept  our  places 
while  a  conference  ensued  between  the  two  seconds.  Mr.  Per- 
Uns,  through  his  friend,  declared  himself  unsatisfied  unless  I 
apologized,  or — in  lees  unpleasant  language — explained.  This 
demand  was  answered  by  Kingsley  with  cavalier  indiflerence 
He  came  to  me  with  a  second  pistol.  His  good-humored  visi^aj^ 
was  now  slightly  ruffled. 
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**  OliCbrd  !*'  said  he,  as  he  pnt  the  weapon  into  mj  hand, 
**  jon  mnBt  trifle  no  longer.  ThiB  fellow  abuses  jour  generosity. 
He  knows,  as  well  as  I,  that  you  threw  away  your  fiie;  and 
he  will  play  the  same  gaaie  with  you,  on  the  same  terns,  for  a 
month  together,  Sundays  not  excepted.  I  am  not  wiDing  to 
stand  by  and  see  you  risk  your  life  in  ihb  manner ;  and,  unless 
yon  tell  me  that  you  will  give  him  as  good  as  he  sends*  I  leare 
you  on  the  spot    Will  you  take  aim  this  timef 

"iwmr 

**  You  promise  me  then  t" 

«idor 

I  was  conscious  of  the  increased  mdrnty  of  my  organ  of 
deetructiveness  as  I  said  these  words.  I  smiled  whh  a  feeling 
of  pleasant  bitterness -» that  spicy  sort  of  malice  which  you  maj 
sometimes  rouse  in  the  bosom  of  the  best-natured  man  in  the 
world,  by  an  attempt  to  do  him  ii^ustice.  The  wound  I  bad 
received,  though  very  trifling,  had  no  little  to  do  with  this  d^ 
termination.  It  was  not  unlike  such  a  wound  as  would  be 
made  by  a  smart  stroke  of  a  whip,  and  the  effect  upon  my  blood 
was  pretty  much  as  if  it  had  been  inflicted  by  some  such  ins^- 
ment  I  was  stung  and  irritated  by  it,  and  the  pertinacity  of 
my  enemy,  particularly  as  he  must  have  seen  that  my  shot  vas 
thrown  away,  decided  me  to  punish  him  if  I  could.  I  did  so! 
I  was  not  conscious  that  I  was  hurt  myself,  until  I  saw  him  fid- 
ling  1 — I  then  felt  a  heavy  and  numbing  sensation  in  the  same 
thigh  which  had  been  touched  before.  A  faintness  relieved  me 
from  present  sensibility,  and  when  I  became  conscious,  I  fouod 
myself  in  the  carriage,  supported  by  Kingsley  and  the  surgeos, 
on  my  way  to  my  lodgings.  My  wound  was  a  fl^esh  womid 
only ;  the  ball  was  soon  extracted,  and  in  a  few  weeks  after,  I 
was  enabled  to  move  about  with  scarcely  a  feeling  of  inenc- 
venience.  My  opponent  suffered  a  much  heavier  penalty.  The 
bone  of  his  leg  was  fractured,  and  it  was  several  months  before 
he  was  considered  perfectly  safe.  The  lesson  he  got  made  him 
a  sorer  and  shorter — a  wiser,  if  not  a  better  man ;  but  as  I  ^ 
not  now,  and  did  not  then,  charge  myself  with  the  task  of 
bringing  about  his  moral  improvement,  it  is  not  incumbent  wptm 
me  to  say  anything  further  on  this  subject  We  will  leave  hia 
to  get  better  as  he  may  ^ 
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CHAPTER  X. 

HBAO  WINDS. 

Tub  hurts  of  Perkins  did  not,  unhappily,  delay  the  progress 
of  my  uncle  to  that  destruction  to  which  his  silly  wife  and 
knavish  lawyer  had  destined  him.  His  business  was  brought 
before  the  court  by  the  claimants,  Messrs.  Banks  &  Tressell ; 
and  a  brief  period  only  was  left  him  for  putting  in  his  answer. 
When  I  thought  of  Julia,  I  resolved,  in  spite  of  all  previous 
difficulties — the  sneers  of  the  father,  and  the  more  direct,  coai'so 
insults  of  the  mother — to  make  one  more  effort  to  rescue  him 
from  the  fate  which  threatened  him.  I  felt  sure  that,  for  the 
reasons  already  given,  the  merchants  would  still  be  willing  to 
effect  a  compromise  which  would  secure  tliem  the  principal  of 
their  claim,  without  incurring  the  delay  and  risk  of  litigation. 
Accordingly,  I  penned  a  note  to  Mr.  Clifford,  requesting  permis- 
sion to  wait  upon  him  at  home,  at  a  stated  hour.  To  this  I  re- 
ceived a  cold,  brief  answer,  covenng  the  permission  which  I 
Botight.  I  went,  but  might  as  well  have  spared  myself  the  labor 
and  annoyance  of  this  visit.  Mrs.  Clifford  was  still  in  the  as- 
eendant  —  stijl  deaf  to  reason,  and  utterly  blind  to  the  base 
position  into  which  her  meddlesome  interference  in  the  business 
threw  her  husband.  She  had  her  answer  ready ;  and  did  not 
merely  content  herself  with  rejecting  my  overtures,  but  pro 
ceeded  to  speak  in  the  language  of  one  who  really  regarded  ma 
as  busily  seeking,  by  covert  ways,  to  effect  the  ruin  of  her 
family.  Her  looks  and  language  equally  expressed  the  indig- 
nation of  a  mind  perfectly  convinced  of  the  fraudulent  and  erdi 
fturposes  of  the  person  she  addressed.  Those  of  my  uncle  were 
scarcely  less  offensive.  A  grin  of  malicious  self-gratulation 
snontled  hii  lips  as  he  thanked  me  for  my  counsel,  which,  ha 
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yet  remarked,  "  however  wiae  and  good,  and  well-intended.  Im 
did  not  think  it  adyisable  to  adopt  He  had  every  confidence 
in  the  judgment  of  Mr.  Peridna,  who,  though  without  the  greet 
legal  knowledge  of  some  of  his  youthful  neighbors,  had  enough 
for  his  purposes ;  and  had  persuaded  him  to  see  the  matter  in  a 
very  different  point  of  view  from  that  in  which  I  was  pleased 
to  regard  it.*' 

There  was  no  doing  anything  wilh  er  for  these  people.  The 
fiat  fbr  their  overthrow  had  evidently  been  issued.  The  fatuity 
which  leads  to  self-destruction  was  fixed  upon  them ;  and,  with 
a  feeling  rather  of  commiseration  than  anger,  I  prepared  to 
leave  the  house.  In  thb  interview,  I  made  a  discovery,  which 
tended  still  more  to  lessen  the  hostility  I  might  otherwise  have 
folt  townrd  my  uncle.  I  was  constrained  to  perceive  that  ho 
labored  under  an  inteUectual  fbebleness  and  incertitude  which 
disconcerted  his  expression,  left  his  thoughts  seemingly  without 
purpose,  and  altogether  convinced  me  that,  if  not  positivelj 
imbecile  in  mind  and  memory,  there  were  yet  some  ugly  synip- 
toms  €i  incapacity  growing  upon  him  which  might  one  day 
result  in  the  loss  of  both.  I  had  always  known  him  to  be  t 
weak-minded  man,  disposed  to  vanity  and  caprice,  but  the  weak- 
ness had  expanded  very  much  in  a  brief  period,  and  now  pre- 
sented itself  to  my  view  in  sundry  very  salient  aspects.  It 
was  easy  now  to  divert  his  attention  from  the  business  whidi 
he  had  in  hand — a  single  casual  remark  of  courtesy  or  obser- 
vation would  have  this  effect— and  then  his  mind  wandered 
i-ym  the  subject  with  all  the  levity  and  caprice  of  a  thoughtless 
damsel.  He  seemed  to  entertain  now  no  sort  of  apprehension 
of  his  legal  difficulties,  and  spoke  of  them  as  topics  idready  ad- 
justed Nay,  for  that  matter,  he  seemed  to  have  no  seriont 
eense  of  any  subject,  whatever  might  be  its  personal  or  general 
interest ;  but,  passing  from  point  to  point,  exhibited  that  insta- 
bility of  mental  vision  which  may  net  inaptly  be  compared  to 
that  wandering  glance  which  is  usually  supposed  to  distingcidi 
and  denote,  in  the  physical  eye,  the  presence  of  insanity.  It 
was  not  often  now  that  he  indulged,  while  speaking  to  me,  in 
that  manner  of  hostility — those  sneers  and  sarcastic  remarks 
—which  had  bien  his  common  habit  This  was  another  proof 
of  the  change  which  his  mental  man  had  undergone.    It  was 
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not  that  he  was  more  prudent  or  more  tolerant  than  before. 
He  was  quite  as  little  disposed  to  be  generous  toward  me.  But 
he  jomw  appeared  wholly  incapable  of  that  degree  of  intellectual 
concentration  which  could  enable  him  to  examine  a  subject  to 
Its  close.  He  would  begin  to  talk  with  me  seriontlj  enongh, 
and  with  a  due  solemnity,  about  the  suit  against  him ;  but,  in  a 
tangent,  he  would  dart  off  to  the  consideration  of  some  trifle, 
aome  household  matter,  or  petty  affisiir,  of  which,  at  any  other 
time,  he  must  have  known  that  his  hearers  had  no  wish  to  hear. 
Poor  Julia  confirmed  the  conjectures  which  I  entertained,  but 
did  not  utter,  by  telling  me  that  her  father  had  changed  very 
much  in  his  ways  ever  since  this  business  had  been  b^un. 

**  Mother  does  not  see  it,  but  he  is  no  longer  the  same  man. 
Oh,  Edward,  I  sometimes  think  he's  even  growing  childish." 

The  fear  was  a  well-founded  one.  Before  the  case  was  tried, 
Mr.  Clifford  was  generally  regarded,  among  those  who  knew 
him  intimately,  as  little  better  than  an  imbecile ;  and  so  rapid 
was  the  progress  of  his  infirmity,  that  when  the  judgment  was 
given,  as  it  was,  against  him,  he  was  wholly  unable  to  under- 
stand or  fear  its  import  His  own  sense  of  guilt  had  antici- 
pated its  effects,  and  his  intense  vanity  was  saved  from  public 
shame  only  by  the  substitution  of  public  pity.  The  decree  of 
the  court  gave  all  that  was  asked ;  and  the  handsome  compe- 
tence of  the  Cliffords  was  exchanged  for  a  miserable  pittance, 
which  enabled  the  family  to  live  only  in  the  very  humblest 
manner. 

It  will  readily  be  conjectured,  from  what  I  have  stated  in 
respect  to  myself,  that  mine  was  not  the  disposition  to  seek 
revenge,  or  find  cause  for  exultation  in  these  deplorable  events. 
I  had  no  hostility  against  my  unhappy  unde ;  I  should  have 
scorned  myself  if  I  had.  If  such  a  feeling  ever  filled  my  bosoa*. 
it  would  have  been  most  effectually  disarmed  by  the  sight  ot 
the  wretched  old  man,  a  grinning,  gibbering  idiot,  half-dancing 
and  half-shivering  from  the  cold,  over  the  remnants  of  a  miser- 
able and  scant  fire  in  the  severest  evening  in  November.  Ic 
was  when  the  affair  was  all  over ;  when  the  property  of  th^ 
fisunily  was  all  in  the  hands  of  the  sheriff;  when  the  mischiev- 
DOS  counsel  of  such  a  person  as  Jonathan  Perkins,  Esquiro 
could  do  no  more  harm  even  to  so  foolbh  a  person  as  my  uncle \s 
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wtfiB ;  and  when  his  presence,  naturallj  enough  withdrawn  from 
a  fiunilj  from  which  he  could  derive  no  further  profit,  and 
whidi  he  had  helped  to  min,  was  no  longer  likely  to  offnid 
mine  hy  meeting  him  there — that  I  proceeded  to  renew  mj 
direct  intercourse  with  the  unfortunate  people  whom  I  was  not 
soffered  to  save. 

The  reader  is  not  to  suppose  that  I  had  kept  myself  entirely 
9lo€i  from  the  family  antU  theee  disasters  had  happened.  I 
sovf^t  Julia  when  occasion  offered,  and,  though  she  refused  it, 
tendered  my  services  and  my  means  whenever  they  might  be 
bestowed  with  hope  of  good.  And  now,  when  all  was  over, 
and  I  met  her  at  the  door»  and  she  sank  upon  my  bosooi,  and 
wept  in  my  embrace,  still  less  than  ever  was  I  disposed  to  show 
to  her  mother  the  natural  triumph  of  a  sagacity  which  had 
shown  itself  at  the  expense  of  hers.  I  forgot,  in  the  first  glance 
of  my  uncle,  all  his  folly  and  unkindness.  He  was  now  a  shadow, 
and  the  mental  wreck  was  one  of  the  most  deplorable,  as  it  was 
one  of  the  most  rapid  and  complete,  that  could  be  imagined. 
In  less  than  seven  months,  a  strong  man — strong  in  health — 
strong,  as  supposed*  in  intellect — singularly  acute  in  his  deal- 
ings among  tradesmen — regarded  by  them  as  one  of  the  mont 
shrewd  in  the  fraternity — vain  of  his  parts,  of  his  fiimily,  and 
of  his  fortune — solicitous  of  display,  and  constant  in  its  indul- 
gence ! — that  such  a  man  should  be  stricken  down  to  imbecility 
and  idiotism — a  meagre  skeleton  in  form — pale,  puny,  timid 
— crouching  by  the  fireplace — grinning  with  stealthy  looks, 
momently  cast  around  him — and  playing -»-> his  most  constant 
employment — with  the  bellows-strings  that  hung  beside  him, 
or  the  little  kitten,  that,  delighted  with  new  consideration,  had 
learned  to  take  her  place  constantly  at  his  feet !  What  a 
wreckl 

But  the  moral  man  had  been  wrecked  before,  or  this  could 
not  have  been.  It  was  only  because  of  his  guilt — of  its  expo- 
sure rather— that  he  sunk.  In  striving  to  shake  off  the  q»- 
pressive  burden,  he  shook  off  the  intellect  which  had  been  com- 
pelled chiefly  to  endure  it.  The  sense  of  shame,  the  convicdoa 
of  loss,  and,  possibly,  other  causes  of  conscience  which  lay  yet 
deeper — for  the  progeny  of  crime  is  most  frequently  a  litter  ss 
numerous  as  a  whelp's  puppies— helped  to  crush  the  mind 
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whieb  was  nehber  strong  enough  to  resist  temptation  at  first, 
nor  to  bear  exposure  at  last.  I  turned  awaj  with  a  tear,  wbicb 
I  could  not  suppress,  from  the  wretched  spectacle.  But  I  coulc 
bave  borne  with  more  patience  to  behold  this  ruin,  than  to  sub- 
due the  rising  reproach  which  I  felt  as  I  turned  to  encounter 
Mrs.  Clifford. 

This  weak  woman,  irtill  weak,  received  me  coldly,  and  I  could 
see  in  her  looks  that  she  regarded  me  as  one  whom  it  was  natu- 
ral to  suppose  would  feel  some  exultation  at  beholding  their  down- 
fall. I  saw  this,  but  determined  to  say  nothing,  in  the  attempt  to 
undo  these  impressions.  I  knew  that  time  was  the  best  teacher 
in  all  such  matters,  and  resolved  that  my  deportment  should 
gradually  make  her  wiser  on  the  subject  of  that  nature  which 
she  had  so  frequently  abused,  and  which,  I  well  knew,  sbo 
could  never  understand.  But  this  hope  I  soon  discovered  to 
be  nnavaiHng.  Her  disaster  had  only  soured,  not  subdued  her ; 
and,  with  the  natural  tendency  of  the  vulgar  mind,  she  seemed 
to  regard  me  as  the  person  to  whom  she  should  ascribe  all  her 
misfortunes.  As,  to  her  narrow  intellect,  it  seemed  natural 
that  I  should  exult  in  the  accomplishment  of  my  predictions,  so 
it  was  a  process  equally  natural  that  she  should  couple  me  with 
their  occurrence ;  and,  indeed,  I  was  too  nearly  connected  with 
the  event,  through  the  medium  of  my  unconscious  father,  not 
to  feel  some  portion  of  the  a£Qiiction  on  his  account  also ;  though 
neither  his  memory  nor  my  reputation  suffered  from  the  devel- 
opment of  the  affair  in  the  community  where  we  lived. 

Mrs.  Clifford  did  not  openly,  or  in  words,  betray  the  feelings 
which  were  striving  in  her  soul ;  but  the  general  restraint  which 
she  put  upon  h^self  in  my  presence,  the  acerbity  of  her  tone, 
manner,  and  language,  to  poor  Julia,  and  the  unvaried  queru- 
lousness  of  her  remarks,  were  sufficient  to  apprize  me  of  the 
spite  which  she  would  have  willingly  bestowed  upon  myself, 
had  she  any  tolerable  occasion  for  doing  so.  A  few  weeks 
served  still  fbrther  to  humble  the  conceit  and  insolence  of  the 
unfortunate  woman.  The  affair  turned  out  much  more  seriously 
than  I  expected.  A  sudden  fall  in  the  value  of  real  and  per- 
Honal  estate,  just  about  the  time  when  the  sheriff's  sale  took 
place,  rendered  necessary  a  second  levy,  which  swept  the  mis- 
erable remnant  of  Mr.  Clifford's  fortune,  leaving  nothing  to  my 
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uide  but  a  small  estate  which  had  been  seciired  hy  aettleaieat 
to  Mrs.  Clifford  and  her  daughter,  and  which  the  sheriff  cwU 
not  legally  lay  hands  on. 

I  came  forward  at  this  jonctore,  and,  having  allowed  them  te 
remove  into  the  small  tenement  to  which,  in  their  reduced  co^ 
dition  they  fopnd  it  prudent  to  retire,  I  requested  a  private  inter- 
view with  Mr3.  Clifford,  and  readily  obtained  it. 

I  was  received  by  the  good  lady  in  apparent  state.  AH  the 
little  fVuniture  which  she  could  save  firom  the  former,  was  traas- 
ferrod  very  inappropriately  to  the  present  dweUing^house.  The 
one  was  quite  unsuited  to  the  other.  The  masave  damask  cw^ 
tains  accorded  badly  with  the  little  windows  over  which  ihv^ 
were  now  suspended,  and  the  s<^a,  ten  foet  in  length,  oeeopicd 
an  unreasonable  share  of  an  apartment  twelve  by  sixteen.  Tiie 
daii  of  piled  cushions,  on  which  so  many  fashionable  groapshftd 
lounged  in  better  times,  now  seemed  a  mountain,  whidi  begot 
ideas  of  labor,  difficulty,  and  up-hill  employment,  rather  thn 
ease,  as  the  eye  beheld  it  cumbering  two  thirds  of  the  nisenUe 
area  into  which  it  was  so  untasteftiUy  compressed.  These,  tad 
other  articles  of  splendor  and  luxury,  if  sold,  would  have  yielded 
h^  the  means  to  buy  furniture  more  suitaUe  to  her  ciicumstaiices 
and  situation,  and  left  her  with  some  additional  resources  to  meet 
the  daily  and  sometimes  pressing  exigencies  of  life. 

The  appearance  of  this  parlor  argued  little  in  bdialf  of 
the  salutary  effect  which  such  reverses  might  be  expected 
to  produce  in  a  mind  even  tolerably  sensible.  They  argnei 
I  foncied,  as  unfavorably  for  my  suit  as  for  the  humility  of 
the  lady  whom  I  was  about  to  meet  If  die  parlor  iff  Mra 
Clifford  bore  such  sufficient  tokens  of  her  weakness  of  »- 
tellect,  her  own  costume  betrayed  rtill  more.  She  had  made  bar 
person  a  sort  of  frame  or  rack  upon  whidi  she  hung  eveiy  pM«- 
tide  of  that  ostentatious  drapery  which  die  was  in  the  habit  ^ 
w  ftaring  at  her  fashionable  evenings.  A  year's  income  was  paia- 
ded  upon  her  back,  and  the  trumpery  jewels  o(  three  goieiatiaBf 
found  a  place  on  every  part  of  her  person  where  it  is  usual  ftr 
fofihionable  folly  to  display  such  gewgaws.  She  sailed  into  the 
room  in  a  style  that  brought  to  my  mind  instantly  the  deso^ptioB 
which  Milton  gives  of  the  approach  of  Delilah  to  Sanaon^afiar 
the  first  days  of  his  blind  captivity :-    ,^,,,, ,,Google 
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"  B«t  who  18  ikoB,  what  thing  of  sea  or  land  ? — 
FeBiale  of  sex  it  seems — 
That  so  bedecked,  ornate  and  gay. 
Comes  this  waj  sailing,  like  a  stately  ship 
Of  Tarsus,  bound  for  the  isles 
Of  JaTaa  or  6adh«, 
Wi&  all  her  bravery  on  and  tackle  trim. 
Sails  filled,  and  streamers  waving, 
Courted  by  all  ibe  winds  that  hold  their  play. 
An  amber  ocent  of  odorous  perfume 
Her  harbinger  1" 

No  description  coiild  have  been  more  jost  and  literal  in  the  case 
of  Mrs.  Clifford.  I  coold  scarce  believe  my  ejes ;  and  when 
forced  to  do  so,  I  could  scarcely  suppose  that  this  bravery  was 
intended  for  my  eyes  only.  Nor  was  it ; — but  let  me  not  antici- 
pate. This  spectacle,  I  need  not  say,  sobered  me  entirely,  if  aay- 
thing  was  necessary  to  produce  this  effect,  and  increased  the 
grave  apprehensions  which  were  already  at  my  heart  The  next 
consequence  was  to  make  the  manner  of  my  communication  se- 
rious even  to  sevmty.  A  smile,  which  was  of  that  doubtftil  sort 
which  is  always  sinister  and  offensive,  overspread  her  lips  as  she 
motioned  me  to  resume  the  seat  fii^om  which  I  had  risen  at  her 
eatranoe ;  while  she  threw  herself  with  an  air  (^  studied  negli- 
gence upon  one  part  of  the  so£a.  I  felt  the  awkwardness  of  my 
position  duly  increased,  as  her  house,  dress,  and  manner,  con- 
vinced me  that  she  was  not  yet  mibdued  to  hers ;  but  a  conscious 
rectitude  of  intention  carried  me  forward,  and  lightened  the  task 
to  my  feelings. 

"  Mrs.  Clifford,"  I  said,  without  circmnlocution,  **  I  have  pre- 
sumed to  ask  your  attention  this  morning  to  a  brief  oommnnica 
lion  which  materially  affects  my  happiness,  and  which  I  trust 
may  not  diminish,  if  it  does  not  actually  promote,  yours.  Before 
I  make  this  oommunicadon,  however,  I  hope  I  may  persuade 
myself  that  the  little  misundeiotandings  which  have  occurred 
between  us  are  no  longer  to  be  considered  barriers  to  our  mutual 
peace  and  happiness—*-" 

*'  Misunderstandings,  Mr.  Clifford  1 — I  don't  know  what  mis- 
oaderstandings  you  mean.  I'm  sure  I've  never  misunderstood 
foo." 

J  could  not  misunderstand  the  insolent  tenor  of  this  speech. 
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but  I  availed  myself  of  the  eqniyoqne  which  it  inrolyed  to  ei 
press  my  gratification  that  such  was  the  case. 

"  My  path  will  then  be  more  easy,  Mrs.  Clifford — my  purpose 
more  easily  explained." 

**  I  am  glad  yon  think  so,  sir,"  she  answered  coolly,  smiiothiiig 
down  certain  folds  of  her  frock,  and  crossing  her  hands  upon  her 
lap,  while  she  assumed  the  attitude  of  a  patient  listener.  There 
was  something  very  repulsive  in  all  this ;  but  I  saw  that  the  oolj 
way  to  lessen  the  unpleasantness  of  the  scene*  and  to  get  oo 
with  her,  would  be  to  make  the  interview  as  short  as  possiUet 
and  come  at  once  to  my  object    This  I  did. 

*^  It  is  now  more  than  a  year,  Mrs.  Clifford,  since  I  had  the 
honor  to  say  to  my  uncle,  that  I  entertained  for  my  cousin  JnHi 
such  a  degree  of  affection  as  to  make  it  no  longer  doobtfol  to 
me  that  I  shpuld  best  consult  my  own  happiness  by  seeking  to 
make  her  my  wife.  I  had  the  pleasure  at  the  same  time  to  in- 
form him,  which  I  beHeved  to  be  true,  that  Julia  herself  wai 
not  unwilling  that  such  should  be  the  nearer  tie  betwemi  us " 

**  Tes,  yes,  Mr.  Cliffard,  I  know  all  this ;  but  my  husband  and 

myself  thought  better  of  it,  and "  she  said  with  fidgety  in- 

patience. 

"  And  my  application  was  reftised,"  I  said  calmly ;  thna  in- 
ishing  the  sentence  where  she  had  paused. 

"  Well,  sir,  and  what  then  V 

'*  At  that  time,  madam,  my  imde  gave  as  a  reason  that  he  had 
other  arrangements  in  view." 

**  Yes,  sir,  so  we  had ;  and  this  reminds  me  that  those  snange 
ments  were  broken  off  entirely  in  consequence  of  the  perversitj 
which  you  taught  my  daughter.  I  know  it  all,  dr ;  there's  n9 
more  need  to  tell  me  of  it,  than  there  is  to  deny  it.  You  p«t 
my  daughter  up  to  refiising  young  Roberts,  who  would  have 
jumped  at  her,  as  his  fiather  did — and  he  one  of  ihe  best  fknflies 
and  best  fortunes  in  the  city.  I'm  sure  I  don't  know,  sir,  what 
object  you  can  have  in  reminding  me  of  these  things." 

Here  was  ingenious  perversity.  I  bore  with  it  as  well  as  I 
eould,  and  strove  to  preserve  my  consideration  and  ft^hpn^^ff- 

**  You  do  your  daughter  injustice,  Mrs.  Clifford,  and  me  no  ksik 
in  this  opinion.  But  I  do  not  seek  to  remind  you  rf  misunder- 
st^dings  and  mistakes,  the  memoiy  of  which  can  do  no  geod. 
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IC7  purpose  now  is  to  renew  the  offer  to  70a  whicli  I  ori^nallj 
made  to  Mr.  Clifford.  Mj  attachment  to  your  daughter  remains 
unaltered,  and  I  am  happy  to  say  that  fortune  has  favored  me  so 
£ur  as  to  enable  me  to  place  her  in  a  ^tuation  of  comparative 
comfort  and  independence  which  I  could  not  offer  then " 

"  Which  is  as  much  as  to  say  that  she  don't  enjoy  comfort 
and  independence  where  she  is ;  and  if  she  does  not,  sir,  to 
whom  is  it  all  owing,  sir,  but  to  you  and  your  father  ?  By 
your  means  it  is  that  we  are  reduced  to  poverty ;  but  you  shall 
see,  sir,  that  we  are  not  entirely  wanting  in  independence.  My 
answer,  sir,  is  just  the  same  as  Mr.  Clifford's  was.  I  am  very 
much  obliged  to  you  for  the  honor  you  intend  my  family,  but 
we  must  decline  it.  As  for  the  comfort  and  independence  which 
you  proffer  to  my  daughter,  I  am  happy  to  inform  you  that  she 
can  receive  it  at  any  moment  from  a  source  perhaps  far  more 
able  than  yourself  to  afford  both,  if  her  perversity  does  not 
stand  in  the  way,  as  it  did  when  young  Boberts  made  his  offers. 
Mr.  Perkins,  sir,  the  excellent  young  man  that  you  tried  to 
murder,  is  to  be  here,  sir,  this  very  morning,  to  lee  my  daugh- 
ter. Kerens  his  letter,  sir,  which  you  may  read,  that  yon  may 
be  under  no  apprehensions  that  my  daughter  will  ever  suffer 
firom  a  want  of  comfort  and  independence." 

She  flung  a  letter  down  on  the  sofa  beside  her,  but  I  simply 
bowed,  and  declined  looking  at  it  I  did  not,  however,  yield 
the  contest  in  this  manner.  I  urged  all  that  might  properly  be 
urged  on  the  subject,  and  with  as  much  earnestness  as  could  be 
permitted  in  an  interview  with  a  lady — and  such  a  lady  !— 
but,  as  the  reader  may  suppose,  my  toils  were  taken  in  vain : 
all  that  I  could  suggest,  either  in  the  shape  of  reason  or  expos- 
tulation, only  served  to  make  her  more  and  more  dogged,  and 
to  increase  her  tone  of  insolence ;  and  sore,  stung  with  vexation, 
disappointed,  and  something  more  than  bewildered,  I  dashed 
almost  headlong  out  of  the  house,  without  seeing  either  Julia 
or  her  father,  precisely  at  the  moment  when  Mr.  Perkins  was 
about  to  enter. 
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Thb  result  of  thk  interview  of  mj  rival  with  the  mother  of 
Julia,  was  afforded  me  bj  the  latter.  The  mother  had  already 
giren  her  consent  to  his  suit— that  of  Jnlia  alone  was  to  be  ob- 
tained ;  and  to  this  end  the  arts  of  the  soitocr  and  the  mother 
wwe  eqnaUj  devoted.  Her  refusal  only  brooght  wtth  it  new 
fcnns  of  persecution.  Her  steps  were  haunted  by  the  swain, 
to  whom  Mrs.  Gilford  gave  secret  notice  of  all  h^  daughter's 
intentions.  He  was  her  invariable  attendant  at  church,  whoe 
I  had  the  pain  c<»istantlj  to  behold  them,  in  such  dose  proz- 
imitj,  that  I  at  length  abandoned  the  customary  house  of  wo^ 
ship,  and  found  my  pew  in  another,  where  I  could  be  enabled 
to  endure  the  forms  of  service  without  being  oppresssd  by  for- 
eign and  distracting  thoughts  and  fancies. 

Of  the  progress  of  the  suit  I  had  occasional  intelligence  from 
Julia  herself  whom  I  had,  very  relnctantly  on  her  part,  per- 
suaded to  meet  me  at  the  house  of  a  female  relative  and  friend, 
who  frivored  our  desires  and  managed  our  interviews.  Brief  were 
these  stolen  moments,  but  oh,  how  blisaful!  The  pleasures 
ihey  afforded,  however,  were  almost  wholly  mine.  The  clan- 
destine character  of  our  meetings  served  to  deprive  her  of  the 
joy  which  they  otherwise  mi^t  have  yielded ;  and  the  fear 
that  she  was  not  doing  right,  humbled  her  spirit  and  made  her 
tremble  with  frequent  apprehensions. 

At  length  Mrs.  Clifford  suspected  our  interviews,  and  de- 
tected them.  We  had  a  most  stormy  scene  on  one  occasioa, 
when  the  sudden  entrance  of  this  lady  surprised  us  together,  at 
the  house  of  our  friend.  The  consequence  of  this  was,  a  rupture 
between  the  ladies;  which  resulted  in  Julia's  being  forbidden  to 
visit  the  house  of  her  relative  again.    This  measure  was  fbl* 
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lowed  by  others  of  snch  precaution,  that  at  length  I  could  no 
longer  communicate  with  her,  or  even  seek  her,  unless  when 
she  was  on  her  way  to  church.  Her  appearance  then  was  such 
as  to  awaken  all  mj  apprehensions.  Her  form,  always  slender, 
was  become  mcnre  so.  The  change  was  striking  in  a  single 
week.  Ber  &ce,  usually  pale  and  delicate,  was  now  haggard. 
Her  walk  was  feeble,  and  without  elasticity.  Her  whole  appear- 
ance was  wo-begone  and  utterly  spiritless.  Days  and  weeks 
pasood,  and  my  heart  was  filled  with  hourly-increasing  appre- 
hensions. I  returned  to  the  fismuliar  chnrdi,  but  here  I  suffered 
a  new  alarm.  That  sabbath  the  family  pew  was  unoccupied. 
While  I  trembled  lest  something  serious  had  befallen  her,  I  was 
called  on  by  the  funily  physician.  This  gentleman  had  been  al- 
ways friendly.  He  had  been  my  father's  physician,  and  had 
been  hisfriend  and  frequent  guest;  he  knew  my  history,  and  sym- 
pathised with  my  fortunes.  He  now  knew  the  hbtory  of  Ju- 
lia's affections.  She  had  made  him  her  confidante  so  far.  and 
he  brou^it  me  a  letter  from  her.  She  was  sick,  as  I  expected. 
This  letter  was  of  startling  tenor  :*- 

**  Saye  me,  Edward,  if  you  can.  I  am  now  willing  to  do  as 
you  proposed.  I  can  no  longer  endure  these  annoyances — 
these  cruel  persecutions  I  My  mother  tells  me  that  I  must  sub- 
mit and  marry  this  man,  if  we  would  save  ourselves  from  ruin. 
It  seems  he  has  a  claim  against  the  estate  for  professional  ser- 
vices ;  aud  as  we  have  no  other  means  of  payment,  without  the 
sale  of  all  that  is  left,  he  is  base  enough  to  insist  upon  my  band 
as  the  condition  of  his  forbearance.  He  uses  threats  now,  since 
entreaties  have  failed  him.  Oh,  Edward,  if  you  can  save  me, 
come!— for,  of  a  certainty,  I  can  not  bear  this  persecution 
much  longer  and  live.  I  am  now  willing  to  consent  to  do  what 
Aunt  Bophy  recommended.  Do  not  think  me  bold  to  say 
so,  dear  Edward— if  I  am  bold,  it  is  despair  which  makes 
me  so." 

I  read  thb  letter  with  mingled  feelings  of  indignation  and 
delight — indignation,  because  of  the  cruelties  to  which  the 
worthless  mother  and  the  base  suitor  subjected  one  so  dear  and 
innocent;  delight,  since  the  consent  which  she  now  yielded 
placed  the  means  of  saving  her  at  my  control  The  C9nsent 
was  to  a  flight  and  clandestine  marriage,  to  which  I  had,  with 
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the  assistance  of  our  mntoal  fHend»  endeavored  to  persaade  ber, 
in  several  instanees,  before. 

The  question  now  was,  how  to  effect  this  object,  sinee  we 
had  no  opportunities  for  commimication ;  but,  befbre  I  to<^  anj 
steps  in  the  matter,  I  made  it  a  point  of  dntj  to  deprive  tiie^ 
infkmons  attorney,  Perkins,  of  his  means  of  power  over  the  un- 
happy funily .  I  determined  to  pay  his  legal  charges ;  and 
William  Edgerton,  at  my  request,  readily  undertook  this  part 
of  the  business.  They  were  found  to  be  extortionate,  and  to 
beyond  anything  either  warranted  by  the  practice  or  the  fee- 
bin.  Edgerton  counselled  me  to  resist  the  claim ;  but  the  sub- 
ject was  too  delicate  in  all  its  relations,  and  my  own  affair  witli 
Perkins  would  have  made  my  active  opposition  seem  somewhat 
the  consequence  of  malice  and  inveterate  hostility.  I  preferred 
to  pay  the  excess,  which  was  done  by  Edgerton,  rather  than 
have  any  fVirther  dispute  or  difficulty  with  one  whom  I  so  much 
despised.  Gomplete  satisfaction  was  entered  upon  the  records 
of  the  court,  and  a  certified  discharge,  under  the  hand  of  Per> 
kins  himself — which  he  gave  with  a  reluctance  full  of  mortffi> 
cation— was  sent  in  a  blank  envelope  to  Mrs.  Clifford.  She 
was  thus  deprived  of  the  only  excuse — if,  indeed,  such  a  wo- 
man ever  needs  an  excuse  for  wilftdness — for  persecuting  ha 
uiihappy  daughter  on  the  score  of  the  attorney. 

But  the  possession  of  this  document  effected  no  sort  of  change 
in  her  conduct.  She  pursued  her  victim  with  the  same  old  te- 
nacity. It  was  not  to  favor  Perkins  that  she  strove  for  this 
object :  it  was  to  baffle  me.  That  blind  heart,  which  misguides 
all  of  us  in  turn,  was  predominant  in  her,  and  rendered  her  to- 
tally incapable  of  seeing  the  cruel  consequences  to  her  daughter 
which  her  perseverance  threatened.  Julia  was  now  so  feeble 
as  scarcely  to  leave  her  chamber ;  the  physician  was  daOy  in 
attendance ;  and,  though  I  could  not  propose  to  make  use  of 
his  services  in  promoting  a  design  which  would  subject  him  to 
the  reproach  of  the  grossest  treachery,  yet,  without  counsel,  he 
took  it  upon  him  plainly  to  assure  the  mother  that  the  disorder 
of  her  daughter  arose  solely  from  her  mental  afflictions.  He 
went  tother.  Mrs.  Clifford,  whose  garrulity  was  as  notorious 
as  her  vanity  and  folly,  herself  took  occasion,  when  this  was 
told  her,  to  ascribe  the  effect  to  me ;  and,  with  her  own  edor 
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bkgg  she  continued,  by  going  into  a  long  history  of  onr  *'  coarse 
of  wooing."  The  doctor  availed  himself  of  these  statements  to 
suggest  the  necessity  of  a  compromise,  assuring  Mrs.  Glifford 
that  I  was  really  a  more  deserving  person  than  she  thought 
me,  and,  in  short,  that  some  concessions  must  be  made,  if  it  was 
her  hope  to  save  her  daughter's  life* 

**  She  16  naturally  feeble  of  frame,  nervous  and  sensitive,  and 
these  excitements,  pressing  upon  her,  will  break  down  her  eon* 
stitution  and  her  spirits  together.  Let  me  warn  you,  Mrs.  Clif- 
ford, while  yet  in  season.  Dismiss  your  pr^udices  against  this 
young  man,  whether  well  or  ill  founded,  and  permit  your  daugh- 
ter to  many  him.  Suffer  me  to  assure  you,  Mrs.  Clifford,  that 
such  an  event  will  do  more  toward  her  recovery  than  aU  niy 
medicine." 

"What,  and  see  him  the  master  of  my  house— he,  the  poor 
beggar-boy  that  my  husband  fed  in  charity,  and  who  turned 
from  him  with  ingratitude  in  his  moment  of  difficulty,  and  left 
him  to  be  despoiled  by  his  enemies  t  Never !  never  I  Daugh- 
ter of  mine  shall  never  be  wife  of  his  I  The  serpent  I  to  sting 
the  hand  of  his  b^efactor !" 

"  My  dear  Mrs.  Clifford,  this  prejudice  of  yours,'  besides  being 
totally  unfounded,  amounts  to  monomania.  Now,  I  know  some- 
thing of  all  these  matters,  as  you  should  be  aware ;  and  I  should 
be  sorry  to  counsel  anything  to  you  or  to  your  family  which 
would  be  either  disgraceful  or  injurious.  So  far  from  this  young 
man  being  ungrat^ul,  neglectful,  or  suffering  your  husband  to 
be  preyed  on  by  enemies,  I  am  of  opinion  that,  if  his  coun- 
sel had  been  taken  in  this  late  unhappy  business,  you  would 
probably  have  been  spared  all  of  the  misery  and  nearly  one 
half  of  the  loss  which  has  been  incurred  by  the  refusal  to 
do  so." 

''And  so  you,  too,  are  against  us,  doctor?  You,  too,  believe 
everything  that  this  young  man  tells  you  V* 

**  No,  madam ;  I  assure  you,  honestly,  that  I  never  heard  a 
tingle  word  from  his  lips  in  regard  to  this  subfect.  It  is  spoken 
of  by  everybody  but  himself." 

"Ay  I  ay !  the  whole  town  knows  it,  and  from  who  else  but 
him,  I  wonder  ?  But  you  needn't  to  talk,  doctor,  on  the  sub* 
ject.    My  mind's  made  up.    Edward  Clifford,  while  I  have^ 
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breath  to  taj  '  No/  and  a  hand  to  tnm  the  lock  of  the  dooi 
ag*aiiitt  hhn,  shall  never  agahi  darken  these  doors !" 

The  phjsieian  was  a  man  of  too  much  experience  to  waste 
labor  npon  a  ease  so  decidedly  hopeless.  He  knew  diat  no  art 
within  his  compass  ooold  core  so  Ihoroagh  a  case  of  heart-blind- 
ness, and  he  gave  her  up ;  bat  he  did  not  give  up  Julia.  He 
wiuspered  words  of  consolation  into  her  ears,  which,  though 
ragne,  were  jet  fiur  more  oseftil  than  physic. 

^  Oheer  np,  my  daughter ;  be  of  good  heart  and  ftdth.  I  am 
sure  that  there  wiU  be  some  remedy  provided  hr  yon,  before 
long,  which  will  do  you  good.  I  have  given  the  letter  to  your 
aont,  and  she  promises  to  do  as  you  wish." 

It  may  be  said,  en  pauani,  that  the  billet  sent  to  me  had 
been  coverec*.  in  another  to  my  female  friend  and  Julia's  rela- 
tive ;  and  that  the  doctor,  though  not  unconscious  of  the  agency 
of  this  lady  between  us,  was  yet  guilty  of  no  violation  of  the 
faith  which  b  always  implied  between  the  family  and  the  phy- 
sician. He  might  nupeett  but  he  did  not  know  ;  and  whaterer 
might  have  been  his  suspicions,  he  certainly  did  not  have  the 
most  distant  idea  of  that  concession  which  Julia  had  made,  and 
of  the  course'  of  conduct  for  which  her  mother's  persecutious 
had  now  prepared  her  mind. 

Mr.  Perkins,  though  deprived  of  his  lien  upon  Mrs.  Gliiord, 
by  reason  of  his  claim,  did  not  in  the  least  forego  his  inten- 
tions. His  complaints  and  threatenings  necessarily  ceased— 
his  tone  was  something  lowered ;  but  he  possessed  a  hold  upon 
this  silly  woman's  prejudices  which  was  fkr  superior  to  any 
which  he  might  before  have  had  upon  her  fears.  His  hostility 
to  me  was  grateftil  to  the  hate  which  she  also  entertained,  and 
which  seemed  to  be  more  thoroughly  infixed  in  her  after  ber 
downfall — which,  as  it  has  been  seen,  she  ascribed  to  me; 
chiefly  because  of  my  predictions  that  such  would  be  the  case. 
In  due  proportion  to  her  hate  for  me,  was  her  desire  to  baffle 
my  wishes,  even  though  it  might  be  at  the  expenae  of  her  owb 
daughter's  life.  But  a  vain  mother  has  no  aflfections — none,  at 
least,  worthy  of  the  name,  and  none  which  she  is  not  prepared 
to  discard  at  the  first  requisition  of  her  dearer  self.  Her  hate 
of  me  was  so  extreme  as  to  render  her  blind  to  everything  be- 
sidea-^her  daughter's  sickness,  the  counsd  of  the  physieiaD, 
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ike  otherwise  obrions  Tnlgmritj  and  meanness  of  Perkins,  aiicl 
that  gproes  injustice  which  I  had  snfered  at  her  hands  from  the 
beginning*  and  which,  to  many  minds,  might  have  amply  josti- 
fied  in  me  the  hostQe  feelings  which  she  laid  to  my  charge.  In 
this  blindness  she  precipitated  events,  and  by  her  cmelty  justi- 
fied extremities  in  self-deflsnce.  The  moment  that  Jnlia  exhib- 
ited some  slight  improvement»  she  was  sammoned  to  an  inter- 
Tiew  with  Perkins,  and  in  this  interview  her  mother  solemnly 
swore  that  she  should  marry  him.  The  base-minded  suitor 
stood  by  in  silenee,  beheld  the  loathing  of  the  maiden,  heard 
her  distinct  refhsal,  yet  dung  to  his  victim,  and  permitted  the 
vi<^ence  of  the  mother,  without  rebuke — that  rebidce  which  the 
true  gendeman  might  have  administered  in  such  a  case,  and 
which,  to  forbear,  was  the  foulest  shame — the  rebidce  of  his 
own  decided  refdsal  to  participate  in  such  a  sacrifice.  But  he 
was  not  capable  of  this ;  and  Julia,  stunned  and  terrified,  was 
shocked  to  hear  Mrs.  Clifford  appoint  the  night  of  the  fottowing 
Thursday  for  the  forced  nuptials. 

**  She  win  consent— she  shall  consent,  Mr.  Perkins,"  were 
Ae  vehement  assurances  of  the  mother,  as  the  craven-spirited 
suitor  prepared  to  take  his  leave.  **  I  know  her  better  than  you 
do,  and  idie  knows  me.  Do  you  foar  nothing,  but  bring  Mr 
— — "  (the  divine)'"  along  with  you.  We  shall  put  an  end  to 
this  Mlj:* 

**  Ob,  do  not,  do  not,  mother,  if  you  would  not  drive  me  mad !" 
was  the  exclamation  of  the  destined  victim,  as  she  threw  her- 
self at  the  feet  of  her  unnatural  parent  '*  You  will  kill  me  to 
wed  this  man!  I  can  not  marry  him — I  can  not  love  him. 
Why  would  you  force  this  matter  upon  me — why !  why  !*• 

"  Why  will  you  resist  me,  Julia  1  why  will  you  provoke  your 
mother  to  this  degree  t  You  have  only  to  consent  willingly, 
and  you  know  how  kind  I  am." 

*'  I  can  not  consent !"  was  the  gasping  decision  of  the  maiden. 

''  You  shall !  you  must !  you  will !" 

**  Never !  never !  On  my  knees  I  say  it,  mother.  GU>d  will 
witness  what  you  refbse  to  believe.  I  will  die  before  I  consent 
to  marry  where  I  do  not  give  my  heart" 

**  Oh,  you  talk  of  dying,  as  if  it  was  a  very  easy  matter.  But 
70a  won't  die.    It's  more  easy  to  say  dian  do.    Do  you  come. 
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Mr.  Perkins.  D<m't  joq  mind*- don't  jod  beliere  in  these 
deniab,  and  oathf,  and  promieee.  It's  the  waj  with  all  young 
ladies.  Thej  all  make  a  mighty  Ams  when  they're  going  to  be 
married ;  bat  they're  all  mighty  willing,  if  the  tmA  was  known. 
I  onght  to  know  something  abont  it.  I  did  jnst  the  same  as  iho 
when  I  was  going  to  marry  Mr.  OliiSbrd ;  yet  nobody  was  moie 
willing  th«n  I  was  to  get  a  hosband.  Do  you  c<»Be  and  bring 
the  parson ;  she'll  sing  a  diffisrent  tnne  when  At  stands  up  be- 
fore him,  I  warrant  yon." 

**That  shall  never  be,  Mr.  Perkins  I"  said  the  maiden  mA- 
emnly,  and  somewhat  approaching  the  person  whom  th»  ad- 
dressed. '*  I  have  already  more  than  once  declined  the  honor 
yon  propose  to  do  me.  I  now  repeat  to  yon  that  I  will  sooner 
marry  the  grave  and  the  winding-sheet  than  be  your  wife  I  My 
mother  mistakes  me  and  all  my  feelings.  For  yonr  own  sake, 
if  not  for  mine,  I  beg  that  you  will  not  mistake  them ;  for,  tf 
the  strength  is  left  me  for  speech,  I  will  dedare  aloud  to  the 
reverend  man  whom  you  are  told  to  bring,  the  natare  of  those 
pevsecutions  to  which  yon  have  been  privy.  I  will  tell  him  of 
the  cruelty  which  I  have  been  compelled  to  endure,  and  whidi 
yon  have  beheld  and  encouraged  with  yonr  silence." 

Perkins  looked  aghast,  muttered  his  unwillingness  to  prose- 
oute  his  suit  mnder  such  circumstances,  and  prepared  to  take 
his  leave.  His  mutterings  and  apologies  were  all  swallowed 
up  in  that  furious  storm  of  abuse  and  denunciation  which  now 
poared  from  the  lips  of  the  exemplary  mother.  These  we  need 
not  repeat.  Suffice  it  that  the  deep  feelings  of  Julia — her 
sense  of  propriety  and  good  taste — prevailed  to  keep  her  silent, 
while  her  mother,  still  raving,  renewed  her  assurances  to  the 
pettifogger  that  he  should  certainly  receive  his  wife  at  her 
hands  on  the  evening  of  the  ensuing  Thursday.  The  unmanly 
suitor  accepted  her  assurances — and  took  leave  of  mother  and 
daughter,  with  the  expression  of  a  simpering  hope,  intended 
chiefly  for  the  latter,  that  her  objections  would  resolve  them- 
selves into  the  usual  maidenly  scruples  when  the  appointed 
time  should  arrive  Julia  mustered  strength  enough  to  reply  m 
language  which  brou^t  down  another  storm  from  her  mother 
upon  her  devoted  head. 

*'  Do  not  deceive  yourself,  Mr.  Perkins— do  not  let  the  smu- 
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ranees  of  my  mother  deceive  you.  She  does  not  know  me.  I 
can  not  and  will  not  marry  yon.  I  will  sooner  marry  the  grave 
— the  winding-sheet — the  worm !" 

Her  strength  fiuled  her  the  moment  he  left  the  apartment 
She  sank  in  a  fainting-fit  upon  the  floor,  and  was  thns  saved 
from  hearing  the  hitter  ahnse  which  her  miserable  and  mis- 
guided parent  continued  to.  lavish  upon  her,  even  while  under- 
taking the  task  of  her  restoration.  The  evident  exhaustion  of 
her  frame,  her  increasing  feebleness,  the  agony  of  her  mind, 
and  the  possibly  fatal  termination  of  her  indisposition,  did  not 
in  the  least  serve  to  modify  the  violent  and  vexing  mood  of 
thtf  moat  umatoral  woman  1 
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**Q0f9E  TO  BB  MABKIKD." 

TnwBE  prooeedings,  Ae  tenor  of  wUdi  was  brieij  connmntt- 
ealed  to  me  in  a  hurried  note  from  JaUa,  dogpatehed  ¥y  dM 
hands  .of  the  ph  jsician,  under  a  coyer,  to  the  friendly  aunt,  ren- 
dered it  imperatively  necessary  that,  whatever  we  proposed  to 
do  should  be  done  quickly,  if  we  entertained  any  hope  to  save 
her.  The  tone  of  her  epistle  alarmed  me  exceedingly  in  one 
respect,  as  it  evidently  showed  that  she  could  not  much  longer 
save  herself.  Her  conrsgo  was  sinking  with  her  spirits,  which 
were  yielding  rapidly  beneath  the  continued  presenoe  of  that 
persecution  which  had  so  long  been  acting  upon  her.  She 
began  now  to  distrust  her  own  strength  —  her  very  powers  of 
utterance  to  declare  her  aversion  to  the  proposed  marriage,  if 
ever  the  trial  was  brought  to  the  threatened  issue  before  the 
holy  man. 

"What  am  I  to  do — what  say — "  demanded  her  trembling 
epistle,  **  should  they  go  so  far  t  Am  I  to  declare  the  truth ! 
—can  I  tell  to  strange  ears  that  it  is  my  mother  who  forces  this 
cruel  sacrifice  upon  me  t  I  dread  I  can  not  I  fear  that  my 
soul  and  voice  will  equally  fail  me.  I  tremble,  dear  Edward, 
when  I  think  that  the  awful  moment  may  find  me  speechless, 
and  my  consent  may  be  assumed  from  my  dlence.  Save  me 
from  this  trial,  dearest  Edward ;  fbr  I  fear  everything  now — 
and  fear  myself — my  unhappy  weakness  of  nerve  and  spnit*- 
more  than  all.  Do  not  leave  me  to  this  trial  of  my  strength — 
fbr  I  have  none.    Save  me  if  you  can  I" 

It  may  be  readily  believed  that  I  needed  little  soliciting  to 
exertion  after  this.  The  words  of  this  letter  occasioned  an 
alarm  in  my  mind,  little  less — though  of  a  different  kind^ 
than  that  which  prevailed  in  hers.    I  knew  the  weakness  ci 
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ham — I  knew  beis — and  felt  the  apprehensicm  that  she  might 
frO  at  the  proper  moment,  even  more  viyidlj  than  she  ez- 
preMedH. 

This  letter  did  not  take  me  bj  surprise.  Before  it  was  re- 
emed,  and  soon  after  the  first  wiUi  which  she  had  favored  me, 
by  the  handa  of  the  friendly  physician,  I  had  began  my  prep- 
statbns  with  the  yiew  to  oor  clandestine  marriage.  I  was  only 
iK>w  required  to  quicken  them.  The  obstacle,  on  the  face  of 
it,  was,  comparatively,  a  small  one.  To  get  her  from  a  dwel- 
Hug,  in  which,  though  her  steps  were  watched,  she  was  not  e3> 
aedy  a  pzisoiier,  was  r  ^ly  a  difficulty,  where  the  lover  and 
the  lady  are  equally  witbug. 

Oor  mode  of  operations  was  simple.  There  was  a  favorite 
Mrvant— a  negro — whe  had  been  raised  in  the  family,  had 
been  a  playmate  with  my  poor  deceased  cousin  and  myself,  and 
had  slways  been  held  in  particular  regard  by  both  of  us.  He 
was  not  what  is  caUed  a  house-servant,  but  was  employed  in 
the  yard  in  doing  various  offices,  such  as  cutting  wood,  tending 
the  garden,  goii^  of  messages,  and  so  forth.  This  was  in  the 
better  days  of  the  Clifford  £unily.  Since  its  downfall  he  had 
been  instructed  to  look  an  owner,  and,  oppoitunely,  at  this 
moment,  when  I  was  deliberating  upon  the  process  I  should 
adopt  for  the  extrication  of  his  young  mistress,  he  came  to  me 
to  request  that  I  would  buy  him.  The  presence  of  this  servant 
suggested  to  me  that  he  could  assist  me  materially  in  my  plans. 
Without  suffering  him  to  know  the  intention  which  I  had  formed, 
I  listened  to  his  garrulous  harangue.  A  n^o  is  usually  very 
oopbus,  where  he  has  an  auditor ;  and  though,  from  his  situa- 
tion, he  could  directly  see  nothing  of  the  proceedings  in  the 
house  of  his  owner,  yet,  from  his  fellow-servants  he  had  con- 
trived to  gather,  perhaps,  a  very  correct  account  of  the  general 
condition  of  things.  It  appeared  from  his  story  that  the  at- 
tachment of  Miss  Julia  to  myself  was  very  commonly  under- 
stood* The  effort  of  the  mother  to  persuade  her  to  marry  Per- 
kins was  also  known  to  him ;  but  of  the  arrangement  that  the 
mairiage  should  take  place  at  the  early  day  mentioned  in  her 
note,  he  told  me  nothing,  and,  in  all  probability,  this  part  of 
her  proceedings  was  kept  a  close  secret  by  the  wily  dame 
Pel(r-.tlie  name  of  the  negro  «•  went  on  to  add,  that,  lovinjglc 
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me,  and  loving  his  yonng  mistress,  and  knowing  that  we  kfvei 
one  another,  and  believing  that  we  shotddone  daj  be  mairiA 
he  was  anxious  to  have  me  for  his  fntore  owner. 

"  I  wiU  bny  yon,  Peter,  on  one  condition." 

•*Wha'sdat,Mas'Nedr 

*'  That  yon  serve  me  faithftdly  on  trial,  for  five  dmys,  widi- 
out  letting  anybody  know  who  you  serve — that  you  carry  af 
messages  without  letting  anybody  hear  them  except  that  pfl^. 
son  to  whom  you  are  sent — and,  if  I  give  you  a  note  to  canjf 
that  you  carry  it  safoly,  not  only  widiout  suflR^ng  anybody  l» 
see  the  note  but  the  one  to  whom  I  send  it,  but  without 
ing  anybody  to  know  or  suspect  that  youVe  got  such  a 
a  note  about  you." 

The  fellow  was  all  promises ;  and  I  penned  a  luDet  to  JA 
which,  in  few  words,  briefly  prepared  her  to  expect  my  it- 
tendance  at  her  house  at  three  in  ^e  afternoon  of  the  veiy  dqr 
when  her  nuptials  were  contemplated.  I  then  proceeded  to  t 
friend — Kingsley — the  friend  who  had  served  me  in  the  nee^ 
ing  with  Perkins ;  a  bold,  dashing,  frunk  fsDow,  who  ktei 
nothing  better  than  a  frolic  which  worried  one  of  the  paite; 
and  who,  I  well  knew,  would  relish  nothing  more  than  to  bdb 
Perkins  in  a  love  affair,  as  we  had  already  done  in  mie  tf 
strife.  To  him  I  unfolded  my  plan  and  craved  his  assistiDee. 
which  was  promised  instantly.  My  female  friend,  the  relatrra 
of  Julia,  whose  assistance  had  been  already  given  us,  aad 
whose  quarrel  with  Mrs.  Clifford  in  consequenoe,  had  spiced  bar 
determination  to  annoy  her  stifl  frirther  whenever  occaaon  of- 
fered, was  advised  of  our  plans ;  and  William  Edgerton  reaffijr 
undertook  what  seemed  to  be  the  most  innocent  part  of  sH  lo 
procure  a  priest  to  officiate  for  us,  at  the  house  of  the  ladj  in 
question,  and  at  the  appointed  tune. 

My  new  retainer,  Peter,  brought  me  due  intelligence  of  Ik 
deliveiy  of  the  note,  in  secret,  to  Julia,  and  a  verbal  answer 
from  her  made  me  sanguine  of  success.  The  day  came,  ai 
the  hour ;  and  in  obedience  to  our  plan,  my  friend,  Kingdef, 
proceeded  boldly  to  the  dwelling  of  Mrs.  Olifibid,  just  as  dot 
lady  had  taken  her  seat  at  the  dinner-table,  requesting  to  see 
and  speak  with  her  on  business  of  importance.  Hie  interrisw 
was  vouchsafed  him,  though  not  until  die  worthy  hiij  bad  ill- 
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H«—ted  the  Mrvant  to  mj  that  she  wm  just  then  at  the  dinner- 
iUe*  and  would  he  glad  if  the  gentleoiaii  would  call  again. 

Bat  the  gentleman  regretted  that  be  eonld  not  call  again. 
Be  was  hem  Kentueky,  denrons  of  buying  Blavesy  and  must 
leaye  town  the  next  morning  for  the  west.  The  mention  of  his 
•seopatioii^  as  Mrs.  CUfiord  had  sUtos  to  seU,  was  sufficient  to 
psrsnade  her  to  lay  down  the  knife  and  fork  with  promptness; 
and  the  senrant  was  bade  to  show  the  Kentucky  gentleman 
IbIo  the  parlor.  Our  arrangement  was#  that,  with  the  departure 
sf  the  lady  from  the  table.  Julia  Aould  leave  it  also — descend 
the  stairs^  and  meet  me  at  the  entrance. 

Trembling  almost  to  fainting,  the  poor  girl  came  to  me,  and  I 
received  her  into  my  arms,  with  something  of  a  tremor  also.  I 
felt  the  prise  would  be  one  that  I  should  be  very  loath  to  lose ; 
and  joy  led  to  anxiety,  and  my  anxiety  rendered  me  nervous 
to  a  womanly  degree.  But  I  did  not  lose  my  C0mpo8nro^an4 
when  I  had  taken  her  into  ray  arms,  I  thought  it  would  be  only 
a  prudent  precaution  to  turn  the  key  in  the  outer  door,  and 
leave  it  somewhere  along  the  highway.  This  I  did,  absolutely 
forgetting,  that,  in  thus  securing  myself  against  any  suddra 
pursuit,  I  had  also  locked  up  my  friend,  the  Kentucky  trader. 

Fortune  fitvored  our  movements.  Our  preparations  had  been 
properly  laid,  and  Edgerton  had  the  divine  in  waiting.  In  less 
than  ludf  an  hour  after  leaving  the  house  of  her  parents,  Julia 
and  myself  stood  up  to  be  married.  Pale,  feeble,  sad — the 
poor  girl,  though  she  felt  no  reluctance,  and  suffered  not  the 
most  momentary  remorse  for  the  steps  she  had  taken,  and  was 
shout  to  take,  was  yet  necessarily  and  naturally  impressed  with 
the  solemnity  and  the  doubts  which  hung  over  the  event. 
Young,  timid,  arUess,  apprehensive,  she  was  unsupported  by 
those  whom  nature  had  appointed  to  watch  over  and  protect 
her ;  and  though  they  had  neglected,  and  would  have  betrayed 
their  trust,  she  yet  could  not  but  feel  that  there  was  an  incom- 
I^eteness  about  the  affair,  which,  not  even  the  solemn  accents 
of  the  priest,  the  deep  requisitions  of  those  pledges  which  she 
was  called  upon  to  make,  and  the  evident  conviction  which  she 
now  entertained,  that  what  had  been  done  was  necessary  to  be 
done,  for  her  happiness,  and  even  her  life — could  entirely  re- 
move.   There  was  an  awful  but  sweet  earnestness  in  the  sad, 
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inlense  glance  of  entrea^,  wHli  which  she  regarded  me  wiwa 
I  made  the  Cnal  reiponae.  Her  large  bladL  eje  dflated,  efea 
under  the  dewy  anffhrion  of  its  tears,  as  it  seoned  to  say  >- 

'^  It  is  to  you  now— -to  you  alone — that  I  look  for  that  pro- 
teetion»  that  happiness  which  was  denied  where  I  had  best  right 
to  look  for  it  Ah !  let  me  not  look»  let  me  not  yidd  myself  to 
yon  in  vidn !" 

How  imploring,  yet  how  resigned  was  that  glance  of  tears — 
love  in  tears,  yet  love  that  tmsted  without  fbar !  It  was  die 
embodiment  of  innocence,  struggling  between  hope  and  doubt, 
and  only  strengthened  fbr  the  iViture  by  the  pure,  sweet  fudi 
which  grew  out  of  their  conflict  I  look  back  upon  that  scene, 
I  recall  that  glance,  with  a  sinking  of  the  heart  which  is  full  of 
terror  and  terrible  reproach.  Ah !  then,  then,  I  had  no  fear, 
BO  thought,  that  I  should  see  that  look,  and  others,  more  sad, 
more  imploring  still,  and  see  them  without  a  corresponding 
Ihith  and  love !  I  little  knew,  in  that  brief,  blessed  hour,  hov 
rapidly  the  blindness  of  the  heart  comes  on,  even  as  the  scale 
over  Uie  eyes — but  such  a  scale  as  no  surgeon's  knifb  can  cot 
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CHAPTEE   XIII. 

BAFPLBD  FUBY. 

In  die  first  puik  of  my  happiaew — the  ceremony  b^iug  com- 
pleted, and  the  possession  of  my  treasure  certain — I  had  en- 
tirely forgotten  my  Kentucky  friend,  whom  I  had  locked  np,  in 
confidential  tete^Uu  with  madam,  my  exemphuy  mother-in- 
law.  He  was  a  fellow  with  ^.  strong  dash  of  humor,  and  could 
not  reost  the  impulse  to  amuse  himself  at  the  expense  of  the 
lady,  by  making  an  admirable  scene  of  the  proceeding.  He 
be|^  the  business  by  stating  that  he  had  heard  she  had  sev- 
eral negroes  whom  she  wished  to  sell — that  he  was  anxious  to 
buy — he  did  not  care  how  many,  and  would  give  the  very  best 
prioes  of  any  trader  in  the  market  At  his  desire,  all  were 
summoned  in  attendance — some  three  or  four  in  number,  that 
abe  had  to  dispose  of— all  but  the  worthy  Peter,  who,  under 
existing  circumstances,  was  quite  too  necessary  to  my  proceed- 
ings to  be  dispensed  with.  These  were  all  carei^y  examined 
by  the  trader.  They  were  asked  their  ages,  their  names,  their 
qualities ;  whether  they  were  willing  to  go  to  Kentucky,  the 
paradise  of  the  western  Indian,  and  so  forth — all  those  ques- 
tions which,  in  ordinary  cases,  it  is  the  custom  of  the  purchaser 
to  ask.  They  were  then  dismissed,  and  the  Keutuckian  next 
discussed  with  the  lady  the  subject  of  prices.  But  let  the  wor- 
thy fellow  speak  for  himself  :— 

'*  I  was  so  cursed  anxious,"  he  said,  *'  to  know  whether  you 
had  got  off  and  in  safety,  for  I  was  beginning  to  get  monstrous 
tired  of  the  old  cat,  that  I  jumped  up  every  now  and  then  to 
take  a  peep  out  of  the  iront  window.  I  made  an  excuse  to  spit 
on  such  occasions — though  sometimes  I  forgot  to  do  so — and 
then  I  would  go  back  and  begin  again,  with  something  about 
the  baigain  and  the  terms,  and  whether  the  negroes  were  hon- 
est, and  sound,  and  all  that.    Well,  though  I  looked  out  as  often 
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as  I  well  could  with  civility,  I  saw  nothing  of  you,  and  began 
to  fear  that  something  had  happened  to  unsettle  the  whole  pltn; 
but,  after  a  while,  I  saw  Peter,  with  his  mouth  drawn  back  and 
hooked  up  into  his  ears,  with  his  white  teeth  glimmering  like 
so  many  slips  of  moonshine  in  a  dark  night,  and  I  then  con- 
cluded that  all  was  as  it  should  be.  But  seeing  me  look  out  so 
earnestly  and  often,  the  good  lady  at  length  said : — 

** '  I  suppose,  sir,  your  horses  are  in  waiting.  Perhi^  you'd 
like  to  have  a  servant  to  mind  them/ 

**  *  No,  ma'am,  I'm  obliged  to  you  ,*  but  I  left  the  hotel  on 
foot' 

^  *  Tea,  sir,'  said  she, '  but  I  thought  it  might  be  your  horseii 
seefaig  you  so  often  look  out' 

^  I  oould  scarcely  keep  in  my  laughter.  It  did  burst  out  into 
a  sort  of  ohudde;  and,  as  you  were  then  safe — I  knew  that 
firom  Peter's  jaws— I  determined  to  have  my  own  fun  out«f 
the  oM  woman.  So  I  said — pretty  much  in  this  sort  of  fiuhion, 
for  I  longed  to  worry  her,  and  knew  just  how  it  conM  be  done 
handsomest — I  said: — 

** '  The  truth  is,  ma'am— pardon  me  for  the  slight — but  re- 
ally I  was  quite  interested*- struck,  as  I  may  say,  by  a  very 
suspicious  transaction  that  met  my  eyes  a  while  ago,  when  1 
first  got  up  to  spit  firom  the  window.' 

'*  'Ah,  indeed,  sir !  and  pray,  if  I  may  ask,  what  was  it  yon 
sawt' 

^ '  Really  very  curious ;  but  getting  up  to  spit,  and  looking 
out  before  I  did  so — necessary  caution,  ma'am — some  persons 
might  be  just  under  the  window,  you  know — ' 

** '  Yes,  sir,  yes.'  The  old  creature  began  to  look  and  talk 
mighty  eager. 

"  •  An  ugly  habit,  ma'am — that  of  spitting.  We  Kentucki- 
ans  carry  it  to  great  excess.  Foreigners,  I'm  told,  count  it  mon- 
strous vulgar — effect  of  tobacco-chewing,  ma'am — a  deuced  bad 
habit,  I  grant  you,  but  'tis  a  habit,  and  there's  no  leaving  it  off, 
even  if  we  would.  I  don't  think  Kentuckians,  as  a  people,  t 
bit  more  vulgar  than  English,  or  French,  or  IWks,  or  any  other 
respectable  people  of  other  countries.' 

"*No,  sir,  certainly  not;   but  the  transacti<m — wlMt  yot 
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**  *  Aht  yes  1  beg  pardon ;  bat,  as  I  was  saj)  jg,  sometbuig  re- 
allj  quite  suspicions  I  Just  as  I  was  about  to  ^it,  when  I  wwst 
to  the  window,  some  ten  minutes  ago -^perhaps  you  did  not 
ebserre*  but  I  did  not  spit  Gk>od  reason  f&t  it,  ma'am  ^-migbt 
have  done  mischief.* 

"•How,  sir!' 

''  *  Ah,  that  brings  me  to  the  question  I  want  to  ask :  any 
handsome  young  ladies  living  about  here,  ma'am  t*- here,  in 
your  neighborhood  t' 

**  •  Why,  yes,  sir,'  answered  the  old  tabby,  with  something 
like  surprise;  'there's  several — there's  the  Masons,  just  oppo- 
site ;  the  Bagbys,  next  door  to  them  below,  and  Mr.  Wilford's 
daughter :  all  of  them  would  be  considered  pretty  by  some  per- 
sons. On  the  same  side  with  us,  there's  Mrs.  Freeman  and  her 
two  daughters,  but  the  widow  is  accounted  by  many  the  young- 
est looking  and  prettiest  of  the  whole,  though,  to  my  thinking, 
that's  saying  precious  little  for  any.  Next  door  to  us  is  a  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Gibbs,  who  have  a  daughter,  and  she  if  rather  pretty, 
but  I  don't  know  much  about  them.  It  might  be  a  mother's 
ranity,  sir,  but  I  think  I  may  be  proud  of  having  a  daughter 
mysdf,  who  is  about  as  pretty  as  any  of  the  best  among  them  ; 
and  that's  saying  a  great  deal  less  fbr  her  than  might  be  said.' 

*'*Ah,  indeed — you  a  daughter,  ma'am!  But  she  is  not 
grown-up,  of  course — a  mere  child  t' 

*' '  Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,'  said  the  old  creature,  tickled 
up  to  the  eyes,  and  looking  at  me  with  the  sweetest  smiles ; 
'diough  it  may  surprise  you  very  much,  she  is  not  only  no 
child,  but  a  woman  grown ;  and,  what's  more,  I  think  she  will 
be  made  a  wife  this  very  night.' 

**  *  Egad,  then  I  suspect  she's  not  the  only  one  that's  about  to 
be  made  a  wife  of.  I  suspect  some  one  of  these  young  ladies, 
your  neighbors,  will  be  very  soon  in  the  same  condition.' 

*** Indeed,  sir — pray,  who? — how  do  you  knowT  and  the 
old  tabby  edged  herself  along  the  sofa  until  she  almost  got  jam 
up  beside  me. 

"  *  Well,'  said  I,  *  I  don't  know  exactly,  but  I'm  deucedly 
suspicious  of  it,  and,  more  than  that,  there's  some  underhand 
work  going  on.' 

**  This  made  her  more  curious  than  ever ;  and  her  hands  and 
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feet,  and  indeed  ber  whole  bod  j»  got  such  a  fidgetiag,  ^«t  i 
fiuieied  eke  began  to  think  of  getting  St.  Yitns  for  a  bedfeBw. 
Her  eagerness  made  her  aek  me  two  or  three  times  what  made 
me  think  so ;  and*  seeing  her  anzietj*  I  pmrposdy  delayed  m 
order  to  worry  her.  I  wished  to  see  how  fer  I  eoidd  ran  hsr 
up.  When  I  did  begin  to  explain,  I  went  to  work  in  a  nmad- 
tbont  way  enough— *  something  thi»,old  Kentnek— asl  begao: 
'  Well,  ma'am,  this  tobacco-chewing,  as  I  said  before,  eairisd 
me,  as  you  witnessed,  constantly  to  the  window.  I  don't  kasv 
that  I  chew  more  than  many  others,  hot  I  know  I  chew  to* 
much  for  my  good,  and  for  decency,  too,  ma'am.' 

"  *  Yes,  sir,  yes ;  but  the  young  lady,  and — ' 

** '  Ah,  jQBt  ma'am.  Well,  then,  going  to  the  window  once, 
twice,  or  thrice,  I  could  not  help  but  see  a  young  man  slandipg 
beneath  it,  evidently  in  waiting — very  earnest,  rery  watdtfil 
—seemingly  very  much  interested  and  anxious,  as  if  waidig 
for  somebody.* 

**  *  Is  it  possible  V  whispered  the  tabby,  full  of  expectatioB. 

"  *  Yes,  very  possible,  ma'am — very  true.  There  he  rtood; 
I  could  even  hoar  his  deep-drawn  si^^— deep,  long,  as  if  frov 
the  very  bottom  of  bis  heart.' 

**  •  Was  he  so  verif  near,  sir  V 

*<  *  Just  undor  the  window — going  to  and  fro — very  vaxm, 
I  was  almost  afraid  1  had  spit  on  him,  he  looked  up  so  hud— 


"  '  What,  sir,  up  at  you  1  at — at  mjf  windows,  sir  t' 

"  '  Not  exactly,  ma'am,  that  was  only  my  notion,  for  I  thoo^ 
I  might  have  spit  upon  him,  and  so  wakened  his  anger;  bnt^is- 
deed,  he  looked  all  about  him,  as,  indeed,  it  was  natural  that  he 
should,  you  know,  if  he  meditated  anything  that  wa'n't  eziedj 
right.  There  was  a  carriage  in  waiting — a  close  carnage— boI 
a  hundred  yards  below,  and—' 

** '  Ah,  sir,  do  tell  me  what  sort  of  a  looking  young  geDtlema 
was  it — eh  I' 

*'  *  GU>od-looking  fellow  enough,  ma'am — rather  tall,  dente- 
ish,  but  not  so  slender — wore  a  black  frt>ck.'  By  this  tiae  tse 
old  creature  was  up  at  the  window — her  long,  skinny  neck 
stretched  out  as  far  as  it  could  go. 

"  *  Ah  I  •  gftid  I,  *  ma'am,  you're  quite  too  late,  if  you  sxpice 
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to  Bee  the  sport  They're  off;  I  saw  the  kst  of  them  when  I 
took  mj  last  spit  from  the  window.    Thej  were  then — ' 

"  *Bnt,  sir,  did  he — did  jou  say  that  Uiis  person — the  per^ 
•on  yoa  sj^  on— earned  a  jawikg  hdy  away  with  him  ?' 

'*  *  Yon  mistake  me»  ma'am—' 

"  '  Ah !'— she  drew  a  mi^ity  long  breath  as  if  relieved. 

^ '  I  did  iM<  spit  npon  him ;  I  only  eame  near  doing  it  onee 
or  twice.  If  I  hadn't  looked,  I  should  veiy  probably  haTe 
dirided  my  qoid  pretty  equally  between  both  of  them.' 

**  *  Boih !  both !'  she  almost  screamed.  *  Did  she  go  with  him« 
then  ?*- was  there  in  troth  a  young  woman  V 

**  You  never  saw  a  creature  in  such  a  tearing  fidget.  Her 
long  nose  was  nearly  stuck  into  my  &ce,  and  both  her  hands, 
all  claws  extended,  seemed  ready  for  my  cheeks.  I  felt  a  little 
ticklish,  I  assure  you ;  but  I  kept  up  my  courage,  determined  to 
aee  the  game  out,  and  answered  very  deliberately,  after  I  had 
put  a  fresh  quid  into  my  jaws  :-^ 

'"Ay,  that  she  did,  ma'am,  and  seemed  deuced  glad  to  go, 
as  was  natural  enough.  A  mighty  pretty  girl  she  was,  too ; 
rather  thin,  but  pretty  enoo^  to  tempt  a  clever  IIbIIow  to  do 
anything.  I  reckon  they're  nigh  on  to  being  man  and  wife  by 
this  time,  let  the  old  people  say  what  they  will.' 

**  But  the  old  put  didn't  wait  to  hear  me  say  all  this.  Before 
the  words  were  well  out  of  my  mouth,  she  gave  a  bounce,  to  the 
bell-rope  first — I  thought  she'd  ha' jerked  it  to  pieces— and 
then  to  the  head  of  the  stairs. 

^ '  Excuse  me  for  a  moment,  sir,  if  you  please,'  she  said,  in  a 
considerable  fidget. 

"  '  Certainly,  ma'am,'  says  I,  with  a  great  Kentucky  sort  of 
bow  and  natural  civility ;  and  then  I  could  hear  her  squalling 
from  the  head  of  the  stairs,  and  at  the  top  of  her  voice, '  Julia ! 
Julia!  Julia i' — but  there  was  no  answer  from  Julia.  Then 
came  the  servants ;  then  came  the  outcry ;  then  she  bounced 
back  into  the  parlor,  and  blasied  out  at  me  for  not  tellbg  her  at 
once  that  it  was  her  daughter  who  had  been  carried  off,  with- 
out making  so  long  a  story  of  it,  and  putting  in  so  much  talk 
about  tobacco. 

**  *  Lord  bless  you,  my  dear  woman  I*  says  I,  innocent  enough, 
<  was  that  pretty  girl  your  daughter  ?    That  accounts  foi  the 
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follow  looking  up  ct  the  window  so  often ;  and  I  to  hacj  thtt 
it  WM  all  beeanse  I  miglit  have  given  him  a  qnid !' 

" '  Yon  mnst  have  seen  her  ikem  V 

**  *  Well,  ma*am/  said  I,  *  I  most  come  again  alxNrt  the  negroes. 
1  see  you've  got  yoor  htnds  ftdL' 

"And,  with  that,  I  pnshed  down  stairs,  whfle  die  blaaed  out 
at  her  husband,  whom  she  called  an  old  fool ;  and  me,  whom 
die  ealled  a  young  one ;  and  the  negroes,  whom  she  ordered  to 
fly  in  a  hundred  ways  in  the  same  breath ;  and,  to  make  matters 
worse,  she  seised  her  hat  and  shawl,  and  bounoed  down  the 
steps  after  me.  Here  we  ware  in  a  fix  again,  that  made  her  a 
hundred  times  more  torious.  The  street-door  was  locked  on  the 
outside,  and  the  key  g<me,  and  I  fostened  up  with  the  old  mad 
tabby.  I  tried  to  stand  it  while  the  servants  were  belaboring 
to  break  open,  but  the  storm  was  too  heavy,  and,  raising  a  sash, 
I  went  through :  and,  in  good  faith,  I  believe  she  bounced 
through  after  me ;  for,  when  I  got  fairly  into  the  street  and 
looked  round,  there  she  went,  bounce*  flounce,  pell-melL  aD  in 
a  rage,  steam  up,  pufSng  like  a  porpoise — though,  thank  Jupi- 
ter I  she  took  another  course  from  myseli  I  was  glad  to  get 
out  of  her  dutches,  I  assure  you." 

Such  was  Kingsley's  account  ci  his  expedition,  told  in  his 
paiticular  manner ;  and  endued  with  the  dramatic  vitality  which 
he  was  well  able  to  give  it,  it  was  inimitable.  It  needs  but  a 
few  words  to  finish  it  Mrs.  Olifibrd,  with  unerring  instinct, 
made  her  way  to  the  house  of  that  friendly  lady  who  had  as- 
sisted our  proceedings.  But  she  came  too  late  for  anything  but 
abuse.  Julia  was  irrevocably  mine.  Bitter  was  the  clamor 
which,  in  our  chamber,  assailed  us  from  below. 

"  Oh,  Edward,  how  shall  I  meet  her  I"  was  the  convulsive 
speech  of  Julia,  as  she  heard  the  foarfol  sounds  of  her  mother's 
voice — a  voice  never  very  musica],  and  which  now,  stimulated 
by  unmeasured  rage — the  rage  of  a  baffled  and  wicked  woman 
— poured  forth  a  torrent  of  screams  rather  than  of  human  ac- 
cents. We  soon  heard  the  rush  of  the  torrent  up  stairs*  and  in 
the  direction  of  our  chamber. 

•*  Fear  nothing,  Julia ;  her  power  over  you  is  now  at  an  end 
You  are  now  mine — mine  only — mine  irrevocably !" 

'•  Ah,  she  is  still  my  mother  !'*  gasped  the  lovely  trembler  in 
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my  Tma.  A  inom^it  more,  and  the  old  lady  was  battering  at 
the  door.  I  had  locked  it  within.  Her  voice,  husky  but  sub 
dned,  now  called  to  her  daughter — 

** Julia!  JnHa!  Jnlia!— come  out!" 

''Who  is  there?  what  do  you  want?"  I  demanded.  I  was 
disposed  to  keep  her  ont,  but  Julia  implored  me  to  op^i  th.s 
door.  She  had  really  no  strength  to  reply  to  the  summons  of 
the  enraged  woman ;  and  her  entreaty  to  me  was  expressed  in 
a  whisper  which  scarcely  filled  my  own  ears.  She  was  weak 
almost  to  hunting.  I  trembled  lest  her  weakness,  coupled  with 
her  fears,  and  the  stormy  scene  that  I  felt  might  be  reasonably 
anticipated,  would  be  too  much  for  her  powers  of  endurance.  I 
hesitated.    She  put  her  hand  on  my  wrist. 

•'  For  my  sake,  Edward,  let  her  in.  Let  her  see  me.  We 
will  have  to  meet  her,  and  better  now — now,  when  I  feel  all 
the  solemnity  of  my  new  position,  and  while  the  pledges  I  have 
just  made  are  most  present  to  my  thoughts.  Do  not  fear  for 
me.  I  am  weak  and  very  feeble,  but  I  am  resolute.  I  feel 
that  I  am  not  wrong." 

She  could  scarcely  gasp  out  these  brief  sentences.  I  urged 
her  not  to  risk  her  strength  in  the  interview. 

'*  Ah  you  love  me,  do  as  I  beg  you,"  she  replied,  with  entreat- 
ing earnestness.  "  It  does  not  become  me  to  keep  my  mother, 
under  any  circumstances,  thus  waiting  at  the  door,  and  asking 
entrance." 

Meanwhile,  the  clamors  of  Mrs.  Clifford  were  continued.  Ju- 
lia's aunt  was  there  also,  and  the  controversy  was  Lot  and  heavy 
between  them.  Annoyed  as  I  was,  and  apprehensive  for  Julia, 
I  yet  could  not  forbear  laughing  at  the  ludicrousness  of  my  po- 
oition  and  the  whole  scene.  I  began  to  think,  from  the  equal 
violence  of  the  two  ancient  dames  without,  that  they  might 
finally  get  to  blows.  This  was  also  the  fear  of  Julia,  and  an- 
other reason  why  we  should  throw  open  the  door.  I  at  length 
did  so ;  and  soon  had  the  doubtful  satisfaction  of  transferring  to 
myself  all  the  wrath  of  the  disappointed  mother.  She  rushed 
in,  the  moment  the  door  tmrned  upon  its  hinges,  almost  upsetting 
me  in  the  violence  of  her  onset,  funding  into  the  apartment 
with  a  fury  that  was  utterly  beyond  her  own  control,  I  was  led 
to  fear  that  she  might  absolutely  inflict  violence  upon  her  daugh- 
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ter,  wbo  hj  this  time  had  mnaky  in  equal  terror  and  exhaustion, 
upon  a  sofa  in  the  remotest  comer  of  the  room.  I  hastily  plaesd 
myself  between  them,  and  did  not  scruple,  with  extended  handb, 
to  maintain  a  safe  interval  of  space  between  the  two.  I  will 
not  attempt  to  describe  the  tigress  rage  or  the  shrieking  violeaee 
which  ensued  on  the  part  of  this  veteran  teimagant  It  was 
only  closed  at  length,  when,  Julia  having  filiated  under  the 
storm,  dead  to  all  appearance,  I  picked  up  die  assailant  via 
armu,  and,  in  defiance  of  screams  and  scratches — for  she  M 
not  spare  the  use  <^her  talons — resolutely  tran^Mited  her  tnm 
the  chamber. 
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CHAPTER   XIV. 

ONE    DKUT    PAID. 

Staugekinc)  forward  under  this  burden — a  burden  equally 
active  and  beavy — wbo  Mbnuld  I  encounter  at  tbc  bead  of  tbe 
stairs,  but  tbe  liege  lord  of  tbe  lady — my  poor  imbecile  uncle. 
As  soon  as  sbe  bebeld  bim  —  foaming  and  almost  unintelligible 
in  berrage — sbe  screamed  for  succor — cried  "murder"  "rnpe," 
"robbery,"  and  beaven  knows  wbat  besides.  A  moment  be- 
fore, tbougb  sbe  scratcbed  and  scuffled  to  tbe  utmost,  sbe  bad 
not  employed  her  lungs.  A  momentary  imprecation  alone  bad 
broken  from  ber,  as  it  were,  perforce  and  unavoidably.  Now, 
notbing  could  exceed  tbe  stentorian  tumidt  ^\llicb  ber  tongue 
maintained.  Sbe  called  upon  ber  busband  to  put  mo  to  dcatli  — 
to  tear  me  in  pieces — to  do  anytbing  and  evciy  thing  for  tbe  pun- 
ishing of  80  dreadful  an  offender  as  myself.  In  thus  command- 
ing bim,  sbe  did  not  forbear  uttering  her  own  unmeasured  opin- 
ion of  tbe  demerits  of  tbe  man  whose  performances  sbe  required. 

"  If  you  bad  the  spirit  of  a  man,  Clifford  —  if  you  were  not 
tt  poor  sboat — you'd  never  have  submitted  so  long  as  you  have 
to  this  viper's  insolence.  And  there  you  stand,  doing  nothing — 
absolutely  still  as  a  stock,  though  you  see  him  beating  your 
wife.  Ah!  you  monster!— you  coward! — that  I  should  ever 
have  married  a  man  that  wasn't  able  to  protect  me." 

This  is  a  sufficient  sample  of  her  style,  and  not  the  worst.  I 
am  constrained  to  confess  that  some  portions  of  the  good  lady's 
language  would  better  have  suited  the  modes  of  speech  common 
enough  among  tbe  Grecian  housekeepers  at  the  celebration  of 
tbe  Eieusinian  mysteries.  I  have  omitted  not  a  few  of  tbe  bad 
words,  and  forborne  the  repetition  of  tlia^  voluminous  eloquence 
poured  out,  after  tbe  Billingsgate  fashion,  equally  upon  myself, 
ber  daughter,  and  husband.  During  the  vituperation  she  stiP 
kicked  and  scuffled;  my  face  suffered,  and  my  eyes  narrowly  eb- 
caped.  But  I  grasped  her  finnly  ;  and  when  her  husband,  my 
worthy  uncle,  in  obedience  to  her  orders,  sprang  upon  me,  with 
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the  bludgeon  which  he  now  habitually  carried,  I  confronted  bim 
with  the  lusty  person  of  his  spouse,  and  regret  to  say,  that  the 
first  thwack  intended  for  my  shoulders,  descended  with  some 
considerable  emphasis  upon  hers.  This  increased  her  fury,  and 
redoubled  her  screams.  But  it  did  not  lessen  my  determination, 
or  make  me  change  my  mode  of  proceeding.  I  resolutely  push- 
ed her  before  me.  The  husband  stood  at  the  head  of  the  stairs 
and  iny  object  was  to  carry  her  down  to  the  lower  story.  Tlie 
stairs  wore  narrow,  and  by  keeping  up  a  g*>od  watch,  1  contrived 
to  force  him  to  give  ground,  using  his  spouse  as  a  sort  of  batter- 
ing-rant—  not  to  i>erpetratea  pun  at  tlic  expense  of  the  genders 
—  which,  I  happened  to  know,  had  always  been  successful  io 
makiug  him  give  giound  on  nil  previous  occasions.  His  habitual 
deference  for  the  dame,  assisted  me  in  my  purpose.  Step  by 
•tep,  however,  he  disputed  my  advance ;  but  I  was  finally  sue- 
cessful ;  without  any  iiyury  beyond  that  which  had  been  inflicted 
by  the  talons  of  the  fair  lady,  and  perhaps  a  single  and  sligbt 
stroke  upon  the  shoulder  from  the  club  of  her  husband,  I  suc- 
ceeded in  landing  her  upon  the  lower  flat  in  safety.  Beyond  t 
squeeze  or  two,  wliich  the  exigency  of  the  case  made  something 
more  affectionate  than  any  I  should  have  been  otherwise  pleased 
to  bestow  upon  her,  she  suffered  no  hui-t  at  my  hands. 

But,  though  willing  to  release  her,  she  was  not  so  willing  hv- 
self  to  be  released.  When  I  set  her  free,  she  flew  at  me  witk 
cat-like  intrepidity ;  and  1  found  her  a  much  more  difficult  cxa- 
tomer  than  her  husband.  Him  I  soon  baffled.  A  moment  suf- 
ficed to  grapple  with  him  and  wrench  the  stick  from  his  bands, 
and  then,  with  a  moderate  exeicise  of  agility,  I  contrived  to 
spring  up  the  stairway  which  I  had  just  descended,  regain  the 
chamber,  and  secure  tlie  door,  before  they  could  overtake  or  annoy 
me  with  their  further  movements.  My  wife's  aunt,  meanwhile, 
had  been  busy  with  her  restoratives.  Julia  was  now  rocoveriug^ 
from  the  fainting  fit ;  and  I  had  the  sati^action  of  hearing  from 
one  of  the  servants  that  the  baffled  enemy  had  gone  off  in  a  fitiy 
that  made  their  departure  seem  a  flight  rather  than  a  mere  retreat. 

I  should  have  treated  the  whole  event  with  indifference — theb 
rago  and  tlieir  regard  equally — but  for  my  suffering  and  senwtive 
wife.  Wronged  as  she  had  been,  and  so  pei*secuU*d  as  to  reocier 
all  her  subsequent  conduct  justifiable,  she  yet  fereot  none  of  ber 
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filial  ob]]gatioD8 ;  and,  in  compliance  with  ber  eainest  entreaties, 
I  bad  already,  the  very  day  after  this  conflict,  prepared  an  elab- 
orate and  respectful  epistle  to  both  father  and  mother,  when  an 
event  took  place  of  startling  solemnity,  which  was  calculated  to 
subdue  my  anger,  and  make  the  feelings  of  my  wife,  if  possible, 
more  accessible  than  ever  to  the  influences  of  fear  and  sorrow. 
Only  three  days  from  our  marriage  had  elapsed,  when  her  father 
was  stricken  speechless  in  the  street,     lie  was  carried  home  for 
dead.     1  have  already  hinted  that,  mouths  before,  and  just  after 
the  threatened  discovery  of  those  fraud nlent  measures  by  which 
Le  lost  his  fortune,  his  mind  had  lieconio  singularly  enfeebled  ; 
his  memory  failing,  and  all  his  faculties  of  judgment  —  never  very 
strong  —  growing  capricious,  or  cliH5  obtuse  and  unobserving. 
These  were  the  symptoms  of  n  rapid  physical  change,  the  catas- 
trophe of  which  was  at  hand,     flow  far  the  excittMnent  gi-owing 
out  of  his  daughter's  flight  and  marriajre  may  ha\c  precipitated 
this  result,  is  problematical.     It  may  be  said,  in  this  place,  that 
my  wife's  mother  charged  it  all  to  my  account.     I  >vns  pronounced 
the  murderer  of  her  husband.     On  this  head  J  did  not  reproach 
myself.    It  was  necessary,  however,  that  a  rcconcih'ation  should 
take  place  between  the  fktlier  and  his  child.     To  this  I  had,  of 
course,  no  sort  of  objection.     But  it  will  scarce  be  believed  that 
the  miserable  woman,  her  mother,  opposed  herself  to  their  meeting 
with  the  utmost  violence  of  her  character.     Nothing  but  the 
outcry  of  the  family  and  all  its  friends -^including  fhe  excelhMit 
physician  whose  secret  services  had  contributed  so  much  toward 
my   happiness — compelled  her  to  give  way,  though  still  un- 
graciously, to  the  earnest  entreaty  of  her  daughter  for  pennissiou 
to  see  her  father  before  he  died  !    and  even  then,  by  the  death- 
bed of  the  unhappy  and  almost  unconscious  man,  she  recom- 
menced the  scene  of  abuse  and  bitter  reproach,  which,  however 
ample  the  reader  and  hearer  may  have  already  found  it,  it 
appears  she  had  left  unfinished.     It  was  hi  the  midst  of  a 
furious  tirade,  directed  against  myself,  chiefly,  and  Julia,  in  part, 
that  the  spasms  of  death,  un perceived  by  the  mother,  |»;i'<sed 
over  the  contracted   muscles  cd'  the   father's   facte.     Tiie  bitter 
speech  of  the  blind  woman  —  blind  of  heart  —  was  Hi-tually  fin- 
islietl  after  death  had  given  the  final  blow  to  the  victim.     Of  this 
Kliii  had  no  suspicion,  until  instructed  by  the  piercing  shrieks  of- 
her  daughter,  who  fell  swooning  xii  on  the  corse  before  her. 
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CHAPTER'XV. 

IIONKYMOON    PRBIOD. 

It  wns  siipposeil  by  Jului  Aiid  eertniu  of  her  iriends  that  an 
event  so  solomiu  so  inipressive,  and  so  unexpected*  as  the  death 
of  Mr.  Clifford,  woiihl  roAMiuably  affect  the  mind  of  his  widow ; 
and  the  concessions  whicli  I  had  meditated  to  address  to  her- 
self and  her  late  hnsbiuui  were  now  so  varied  as  to  apply  solely 
to  herself.  I  took  con^^id^Table  pains  in  preparing  my  letter, 
with  the  view  to  softo.n  her  prejudices  and  asperities,  as  well  as 
to  convince  her  reason.  Tlicre  was  one  suggestion  which  Jnlia 
was  disposed  to  insist  on,  to  which,  however,  I  was  singularly 
averse.  In  the  destitution  of  Mrs.  Clifford,  her  diminished  and 
still  diminishing  resources,  not  to  speak  of  her  loneliness,  she 
thought  tlmt  I  ought  to  tender  her  a  home  with  us.  Had  she 
been  any  other  than  the  captious,  cross-grained  creatnre  that 
she  was — had  her  misfortunes  produced  only  in  part  their 
legitimate  and  desirable  effects  of  subduing  her  perversity  — 
I  should  have  had  no  sort  of  objection.  But  I  knew  her  impe- 
rious and  unreasonable  nature ;  and  I  may  here  add,  that,  by 
this  time,  I  kucw  something  of  my  own :  I  was  a  man  of  despotic 
character.  The  constant  conflicts  which  I  had  had  from  boy- 
hood, resulting  as  they  had  done  in  my  frequent  successes  and 
final  triumph,  had,  nnturnlly  enough,  made  me  dictatorial.  San- 
guine in  temperament,  earnest  in  character,  re4u>lute  in  impulse, 
I  was  necessarily  arbitrary  in  mood.  It  was  not  likely  that 
Mrs.  Clifford  would  forget  her  waywardnesses,  and  it  was  just 
as  unreasonable  that  I  shouhl  submit  to  her  insolences.  Be 
sides,  one's  lu)me  ought  to  b^  a  very  sacred  place.  Jt  is  neces- 
sary that  the  peace  there  should  couipensate  and  console  for  tlie 
strifes  witliout.  To  hope  for  this  in  any  househohl  where  there 
is  more  than  one  master,  would  be  worse  than  idle.  Nay,  even 
if  there  were  peace,  the  chances  are  still  great  Ahat  there  wuuU 
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be  some  lack  of  propriety.  Domestic  regulations  would  become 
inutile.  Children  and  servants  would  equally  fail  of  duty  and 
improYoment  under  conflicting  authorities;  and  all  the  sweet 
social  harmonies  of  family  would  be  jarred  away  by  misunder- 
standings if  not  bickerings,  leading  to  coldness,  suspicion,  and 
irremediable  jealousies.  These  things  seemed  to  threaten  me 
from  the  first  moment  when  Julia  submitted  to  me  her  desire 
that  her  mother  should  be  invited  to  take  up  her  abode  with  us. 
I  reasoned  with  her  against  it  ^  suggested  all  the  grounds  of  ob- 
jection which  I  really  felt ;  and  reviewed  at  length  the  long  his- 
tory of  our  connection  from  my  childhood  up,  which  had  been 
distinguished  by  her  constant  hostility  and  hate.  ''  How,"  I 
asked, ''  can  it  be  hoped  that  there  will  be  any  change  for  the 
better  now  ?  She  is  the  same  woman,  I  the  same  man !  It  is 
not  reasonable  to  think  that  the  result  of  our  reunion  will  be 
other  than  it  has  been."     But  Julia  implored. 

•*  I  know  what  you  say  is  reasonable — is  just ;  but,  dear  Ed- 
ward, she  is  my  mother,  and  she  is  alone." 

I  yielded  to  her  wishes.  Gould  I  else }  My  letter  to  her 
mother  concluded  with  a  respectful  entreaty  that  she  would  take 
apartments  in  our  dwelling,  and  a  chair  at  our  table,  and  lessen, 
to  this  extent,  the  expenses  of  her  own  establishment 

**  What !"  exclaimed  the  frenzied  woman  to  Julia's  aunt,  to 
whom  the  charge  of  presenting  the  communication  was  commit- 
ted— "what!  eat  the  bread  of  that  insolent  and  ungrateful 
wretch]    Never!  never!" 

She  flung  the  epistle  from  her  with  disdain ;  and,  to  confess 
A  truth,  though,  on  Julia's  account,  I  should  have  wished  a 
reconciliation,  I  was  by  no  means  sorry,  on  my  own,  that  such 
was  her  ultimatum.  I  gave  myself  little  further  concern  about 
this  foolish  person,  and  was  happy  to  see  that  in  a  short  time 
my  wife  appeared  to  recover  from  the  sadness  and  stupor  which 
the  death  of  her  father  and  the  temper  of  her  mother  had  natu- 
rally induced.  The  truth  is,  she  had,  for  so  long  a  period  pre- 
viously to  her  marriage,  suffered  from  the  persecutions  of  the 
latter,  and  moaned  over  the  shame  and  imbecility  of  the  former, 
that  her  present  situation  was  one  of  great  relief,  and,  for  a 
whilet  of.  comparative  happiness. 

We  lived  in  a  pleasant  cottage  in  the  suburbs.    A  broad  and 
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placid  lake  spread  out  before  our  dwcllkig ;  and  its  tinjr  billoirf* 
ifnder  the  pro89iir6  of  the  sireidt  soittbirefttfim  brees«!8t  betl  al« 
most  against  ottr  very  doors.  Gveen  atid  sltndy  groves  anti- 
roned  ns  on  thre^  sides^  and  sheltered  us  from  the  intmite 
gaxe  of  the  highway ;  and  never  was  a  brighter  collection  of 
flowers  and  blossoms  clustered  around  any  habitation  of  hope 
and  happiness  before.  I  rented  the  cottage  on  moderate  termi, 
and  furnished  it  neatly,  btit  sknply,  as  beeanie  my  reaowees. 
All  things  considered,  the  prospect  was  fair  and  promtmng  be- 
fore us.  Julia  had  few  toils,  and  ample  leistire  for  painting  and 
music,  for  both  of  which  she  had  <;onsidehible  taste ;  for  the  for^ 
mer  aTt#  in  partietilar,  she  possessed  no  small  talent. 

Our  city,  indeed,  seemed  one  peculiarly  calculated  for  these 
arts.  Onr  sky  whs  blue — deeply,  beautifully  blue ;  our  dkaate 
mild  and  delightfhl.  Our  people  were  singularly  endowed  with 
the  genius  for  graccfol  and  feliintoua  performances.  Mttsic  war 
on  ordinary  attribute  of  the  great  mass ;  and  in  no  conMnunfty 
under  the  sun  was  there  such  an  overdow  of  talent  in  painting 
and  sctiilpture.  It  was  the  grand  error  of  onr  wise  heads  to 
foncy  that  our  city  isould  be  made  one  of  great  trade;  and,  in  a 
vain  Btraggle  to  give  it  some  oonnnercial  superiority  orer  iti 
neighbor  commnnities,  the  wealth  of  the  people  was  thrown 
away  upon  projects*  that  yielded  nothing ;  and  the  arts  wers 
left  neglected  in  a  i^^on  which  might  have  been  made — and 
might  still  be  made — if  not  exclusively,  at  least  pre-eminently 
their  own.  The  ordinary  look  of  the  women  was  beauty,  the 
ordinary  accent  was  sweetness.  The  soft  moonlight  evenii^ 
were  rendered  doubly  hormonioua  by  the  tender  tinklihg  of  tbs 
Wand^iiig  guitar,  or  the  tones  of  the  plaintive  flute;  wfaik 
f^m  o^ery  third  dwelling*  rose  the  more  stately  but  scarcely 
sweeter  melodies  stricken  by  pliant  fingers  firom  the  yielding 
soul  (iff  the  divine  piano.  The  tastes  even  of  the  mechanic  wars 
refined  by  this  language,  the  purest  tn  which  passion  evei 
speaks ;  and  an  ambition — ^the  result  of  the  highest  tone  of 
aristocratic  influence  upon  society— prompted  hia  desires  to 
purposes  and  a  position  to  which  in  other  regions  he  is  not  often 
permitted  to  aspire.  These  influences  #ei«  assisted  by  tiM 
peculiar  location  of  our  city —by  its  suburbltit  fi«edom  f^o»  «H 
^<*«enesa;  its  iitnnmerable  g«»den%  the  appanage  of  evwy 
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hooaekdd ;  its  piAima*  veraoclaliSy  porches ;  its  broad  and  min- 
0trel<»woouig  rivers;  and  the  mi^estic  and  evergreen  foresU, 
which  grew  and  gathered  aroand  ns  on  every  hand.  If  ever 
there  was  a  city  intended  by  nature  more  particularly  tJian  an- 
other for  tlie  abodes  and  iifi  offices  of  ait,  \t  was  ours.  It  will 
become  so  yet ;  the  mean,  jnoney«loving  soul  of  trade  cfifi  not 
always  keep  it  from  its  destinies.  We  may  never  sec  it  in  oiur 
day ;  but  so  surely  as  wo  livo»  and  as  it  shall  live,  will  it  be- 
eome  an  Athens  in  our  land — a  city  of  empire  by  tlie  sea, 
renowned  for  genius  and  taste — and  the  chosen  retreat  of 
muses,  younger  and  more  vigorous,  and  not  less  lovely,  than 
the  old! 

Julia  was  in  a  very  liigh  degree  iuipregnated  witli  tlie  taste 
and  desire  for  art  which  seemed  so  generally  the  characteristic 
of  our  people.  I  speak  not  pow  of  the  degree  of  skill  which 
ahe  possessed.  Her  teacher  was  a  foreigner,  and  a  mere  me- 
chanic ;  hut,  while  be  taught  her  only  the  ordinary  laws  of 
painting,  her  natural  endowment  wrought  more  actively  in  favor 
of  her  performances.  She  soon  discovered  how  much  she  could 
learn  from  the  little  which  her  teacher  knew ;  and  when  she 
made  this  diseovery»  she  eeaped  to  have  any  use  for  his  assist- 
ance. Books,  the  study  of  th^  old  masters,  and  such  of  the  new 
as  were  available  to  her,  served  her  infinitely  more  in  the  pros^ 
ecution  of  her  efforts ;  and  these  I  stimulated  by  all  means  in 
my  power :  for  I  esteemed  her  natural  endowments  to  be  very 
hig^,  and  very  well  knew  how  usual  it  is  for  young  ladies,  after 
marriage,  to  give  up  those  tastes  and  accomplishments  which 
had  distinguished  and  heightened  their  previous  charms.  It 
was  quite  enough  that  I  admired  the  art,  and  tasked  her  to  its 
pursuit,  to  make  her  cling  to.  it  with  alacrity  and  love.  We 
wandered  together  early  in  the  morning  and  at  the  comiqg  on 
of  evening,  over  all  the  sweet,  enticing  scenes  which  were  fre- 
quent in  our  suburbs.  Environed  by  two  rivers,  wide  and  clear, 
with  deep  forests  beyond — a  broad  bay  opening  upon  the  sea 
in  front — ^lovely  islands  of  gleaming  sand,  strewn  at  pleasant 
intervals,  seeming,  beneath  th^  transparent  moonlight,  the  cho- 
aen  places  of  retreat  for  naiads  from  the  deep  a^d  £siri€^  from 
the  grove— there  was  no  lack  of  objects  to  delight  the  eye  and 
woo  the  pencil  to  its  performances.    Besidefi,  never  was  blue 
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sky,  ftnd  gold-and-porple  tanset,  more  frequent,  more  rieh,  mom 
Bhiftiug  in  its  shapes  and  colon,  from  beanty  to  snperior  beanty, 
than  in  oar  latitude.  The  eye  naturally  turned  up  to  it  wkh  a 
aoufio  of  hunger ;  the  mind  naturally  felt  the  wish  to  record  audi 
lines  and  aspects  for  the  use  of  venerating  lore ;  and  the  eager 
spirit,  beginning  to  fancy  the  rision  wrought  according  to  its 
own  involuntary  wish,  seemed  spontaneously  to  cry  aloud,  in 
tlio  language  of  the  artist,  on  whom  the  conscionsnees  of  genhis 
was  breaking  with  a  sun-burst  for  the  first  time,  "  I,  too,  am  a 
painter!" 

Julia's  studio  was  soon  full  of  beginnings.  l^Vagmentary  land- 
scapes were  all  about  her.  Like  most  southrons,  she  did  not 
like  to  finish.  There  is  an  impatience  of  toil — of  its  duration 
at  least — in  the  southern  mind,  which  leaves  it  too  frequently 
unperforming.  This  is  a  natural  characteristic  of  an  excitable 
people.  People  easily  moved  are  always  easily  diverted  from 
their  objects.  People  of  very  vivid  fancy  are  also  very  capri- 
cious. There  is  yet  another  cause  for  the  non-performance  of 
the  southern  mind — its  fastidiousness.  In  a  high  state  of  social 
refinement,  the  standards  of  taste  become  so  very  exacting,  that 
the  mind  prefers  not  to  attempt,  rather  than  to  offend  that  criti- 
cal judgment  which  it  feels  to  be  equally  active  in  its  analysis 
and  rigid  in  its  requisitions.  GUnius  and  ambition  must  be  in- 
dependent of  such  restraints.  **  Be  bold,  be  bold,  be  bold !"  is 
the  language  of  encouragement  in  Spenser ;  and  when  he  says, 
at  the  end,  "  Be  not  too  bold,"  we  are  to  consider  the  qualifica^ 
tion  as  simply  a  quiet  caution  not  to  allow  proper  courage  to 
rush  into  rashness  and  insane  license.  The  gemu$  that  suffers 
itself  to  be  fSettered  by  the  precise,  will  perhaps  learn  how  to 
polish  marble,  but  will  never  make  it  live,  and  will  certainly 
never  live  very  long  itself ! 

With  books  and  music,  painting  and  flowers,  we  passed  the 
happy  moments  of  the  honeymoon.  I  yielded  as  little  of  my- 
self and  my  mind  to  my  office  and  clients,  in  that  period,  as  I 
possibly  could.  My  cottage  was  my  paradise.  My  habits,  as 
might  be  inferred  from  my  history,  were  singularly  domestic 
Doomed,  as  I  had  been,  from  my  earliest  years,  to  know  neither 
friends  nor  parents ;  isolated,  in  my  infancy,  from  all  those  ten- 
der ties  which  impress  upon  the  Iieart,  for  all  succeedinir  years. 
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tokens  of  the  most  endearing  affection ;  denied  the  smiles  of 
those  who.  yet  filled  my  constant  sight — my  life  was  a  long 
yearning  for  things  of  love — for  things  to  love !  While  the 
straggle  continued  between  Julia's  parents  and  myself,  though 
confiding  in  her  love,  I  had  yet  no  confidence  in  my  own  hope 
to  realize  and  to  secure  it  Now  that  it  was  mine— mine,  at 
last — I  grew  uxorious  in  its  contemplation.  Like  the  miser,  I 
had  my  treasure  at  home,  and  I  hastened  home  to  survey  it 
with  precisely  the  same  doubts,  and  hopes,  and  fears,  which  the 
disease  of  avarice  prompts  in  the  unhappy  heart  of  its  victim. 
To  thb  disease,  in  chief,  I  have  to  attribute  all  my  future  sor- 
rows ;  but  the  time  is  not  yet  for  that  It  is  my  joys  now  that 
I  have  to  contemplate  and  describe.  How  I  dwelt,  and  how  I 
dreamed !  how  I  seemed  to  tread  on  air,  in  the  unaccustomed 
fullne:ijs  of  my  spirit !  how  my  whole  soul,  given  up  to  the  one 
pursuit,  I  fondly  fancied  had  secured  its  object !  I  fancied — 
nay,  foz  the  time,  I  was  happy  i     Surely,  T  was  happy  ! 
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OHAPTEB   XVI. 

THE   HAPPY   SEASON. 

SukELY»  I  tbeu  was  happy !  I  can  not  deceive  myself  at  to 
the  character  of  diose  brief  Eden  moments  of  security  and  p^a^ 
Even  now,  lone  as  I  appear  in  the  sight  of  others — degraded 
as  I  feel  myself —  even  now  1  look  back  on  our  low  white  cot- 
tage, by  the  shores  of  that  placid  lake — its  little  palings  glMBk^ 
ing  sweetly  through  its  dense  greed  foliage — recall  those  ^sffi^ 
halcyon  days,  and  feel  that  We  both,  for  the  time,  had  atttdMF 
the  secret — the  secret  woiih  all  the  rest — of  an  etijoylMllfeF 
actually  felt,  and  quite  as  full,  flush,  and  satisfactory,  as  it  iMl 
seemed  in  the  perspective.  Possession  had  taken  nothioi^jrf 
the  gust4)  from  hope.  Truth  had  not  impaired  a  single  ' 
of  the  ideal.  I  looked  in  Julia's  face  at  morning  when  1 1 
kened,  and  her  loveliness  did  not  fade.  My  lips,  that 
sweetness  from  hers,  did  not  cease  to  believe  the  sweet 
be  there— as  pure,  as  warm,  as  full  of  richness,  as  when  1 1 
only  dreamed  of  their  perfections.  Our  days  and  nights  ' 
pure,  and  gentle,  and  fond.  One  tWonty-four  hours  shall  apedt! 
for  all. 

When  we  rose  at  moming,  we  prepared  for  a  ramble,  fS&m 
into  the  woods,  or  along  the  banks  of  the  lovely  river  that  lay 
west  of,  and  at  a  short  distance  only  from,  our  dwelling.  There, 
wandering,  as  the  sun  rose,  we  imparted  to  each  other's  Qjt^ 
the  several  objects  of  beauty  which  his  rising  glance  betrayed. 
Sometimes  we  sat  beneath  a  tree,  while  she  hurriedly  sketched 
a  clump  of  woods,  the  winding  turn  of  the  shore,  its  occasional 
crescent  form  or  abrupt  headland,  as  they  severally  appeared 
in  a  new  light,  and  at  a  happy  moment  of  time,  beneath  our 
vision.  The  songs  of  pleasant  birds  allured  us  on  •  the  sweet 
■cent  of  puies  and  myrtle  refreshed  us ;  and  a  gay,  whole-ome, 
Hearty  spirit  was  awakened  in  our  mutual  bosomsr^  thus,  dr^ 
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after  day,  wliile,  like  the  d.^^.  oar  hearts  were  in  their  first 
youth,  we  retorted  to  the  ever- fresh  mansions  of  the  soTereign 
Nature.  This  habit  produces  purity  of  feeling,  and  continues 
the  liabit  in  its  earliest  simpHeity.  The  childlike  laws  whieh 
it  encourages  and  strengthens  are  those  whkh  virtue  most  loves, 
and  which  strained  forms  of  society  are  the  first  to  overthrow. 
The  pure  tastes  of  youth  are  those  which  axe  always  most  dear 
to  humanity ;  and  love  is  easy  of  access,  and  peaee  not  often  a 
stranger  to  the  mind,  where  these  tastes  preserve  their  ascen- 
dency. 

My  profession  was  something  at  variance  with  these  tastes 
and  feelings.  The  very  idea  of  law,  which  presupposes  the 
frequent  oeciurrenee  of  injustice,  engenders,  by  hs  practice,  a 
habit  of  suspicion.  To  throw  doubt  upon  the  fact,  and  defeat 
and  prevent  convictions  of  the  probable,  are  habits  which  law- 
yers soon  acquire.  This  is  natural  from  the  daily  encounter 
with  bad  and  striving  men — men  who  employ  the  law  as  an 
instrument  by  which  to  evade  right,  or  inflict  wrong;  and,  this 
apart,  the  acute  mind  loves,  for  its  own  sake,  the  very  exercise 
of  doubt,  by  which  ingenuity  is  pui  in  practice,  and  an  adroit 
discrimination  kept  constantly  at  work. 

I  was  saveil,  however,  from  something  of  this  danger.  The 
injustice  which  I  had  been  subjected  to,  in  my  own  boyhood, 
had  filled  me  with  the  keenest  love  for  the  right.  The  idea  of 
injustice  aroused  my  sternest  feelings  of  resistance.  I  had 
adopted  the  law  as  a  profession  with  something  of  a  patriotic 
feeling.  I  felt  that  I  could  make  it  an  iustrumeut  for  putting 
down  the  oppressor,  the  wrong-doer  —  for  asserting  right,  and 
maintaining  innocence !  I  had  my  admiration,  too,  at  that 
period,  of  that  logical  astuteness,  that*  wonder^l  tenacity  of 
hold  and  pursuit,  and  discrimination  of  attribute  and  subject, 
which  distinguish  this  profession  beyond  all  others,  and  seem 
to  confirm  the  assumption  made  in  its  behalf,  by  which  it  has 
been  declared  the  perfection  oi  human  reason.  It  will  not  be 
subtracting  anything  from  this  estimate,  if  I  express  my  con< 
riction,  founded  upon  my  own  experience,  that,  though  sneh 
may  be  the  character  of  the  l^w  as  an  abstract  science,  it  de- 
serves no  such  encomium  as  it  is  ordinarily  practised.  Lawyers 
are  too  commonly  profound  only  in  the  technicalities  of  the 
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profaerion ;  and  a  very  keen  studj  and  acquaintance  with  these 
■  ■eei'tainly  a  too  great  reliance  upon  them*  and  upon  the  dicta 
of  otfier  lawyera-^leads  to  a  dreadfnl  departure  from  elemen- 
tarj  principles,  and  a  most  woM  difregard,  if  not  ignorance,  of 
thoae  profDunder  aourcea  of  knowledge  without  which  laws  mol- 
tiplj  at  the  expense  of  reaaon,  and  not  in  support  of  it ;  and 
lawyers  inaj  be  eoapared  to  those  ignorant  captains  to  whom 
good  ships  are  intmsted«  who  relj  upon  continual  sounding  to 
grope  their  way  along  the  accustomed  shores.  Let  them  once 
leave  the  shores,  and  get  beyond  the  reach  of  their  plummets, 
and  the  good  ship  must  owe  its  safety  to  fbrtime  and  the  ftivor 
of  the  winds,  for  fbrther  ^ill  is  none. 

I  did  not  £nd  the  practice  of  the  law  afiect  my  taste  for  do- 
mestic pleasures ;  on  the  contrary,  it  stimulated  and  preserved 
them.  After  toiling  a  whole  morning  in  the  oom*ts,  it  was  a 
sweet  reprieve  to  be  allowed  to  hurry  off  to  my  quiet  cottage, 
and  hear  the  one  dear  voice  of  my  household,  and  examine  the 
quiet  pictures.  These  never  stunned  me  with  clamors ;  I  mm 
never  pestered  by  them  to  determine  the  meum  el  htum  between 
noisy  disputants,  neither  of  whom  is  exactly  riglit  There, 
my  eye  could  repose  on  the  sweetest  scenes — scenes  of  beauty 
and  freshness — the  shady  verdure  of  the  woods,  tlie  ricli  va- 
riety of  flowers,  and  pure,  calm,  transparent  waters,  hallowed 
by  the  meek  glances  of  the  matron  moon.  No  creature  could 
have  been  more  gentle  than  my  wife.  She  met  me  with  a  com- 
posed smile,  equally  bright  and  meek.  I  never  heard  a  com- 
plaint from  her  lips.  Tlie  evils  of  which  other  men  complain 
— the  complaints  about  servants,  scoldings  about  delay  or  din- 
ner—  never  reached  my  ears.  The  kindest  solicitude  that,  in 
my  fatigue,  or  amid  the  toils  of  a  business  of  which  wives  can 
know  little,  and  for  which  they  make  too  little  allowance,  there 
should  be  nothing  at  home  to  make  me  irritable  or  give  me  dis- 
quiet, distinguished  equally  her  sense  and  her  affection.  If  it 
became  her  duty  to  communicate  any  unpleasant  intelligence — 
any  tidings  ^rhich  might  arwaken  anger  or  impatience — she 
carefully  waited  for  the  proper  time,  when  the  excitement  of 
my  blood  was  overcome,  and  repose  of  blood  and  brain  had  nat- 
urally brought  about  a  kindred  composure  of  mind. 

Our  afternoons  were  usually  spent  in  the  sliade  of  the  garden 
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or  piazza.  Sometimes,  I  sat  by  her  while  she  was  sketching. 
At  others,  she  helped  me  to  dress  and  train  my  garden-vines. 
Now  and  then  we  renewed  onr  rambles  of  the  morning,  heed- 
Mly  observing  the  different  aspects  of  the  same  scenes  and 
objects,  which  had  then  delighted  as,  under  the  mellowing 
smiles  of  the  sun  at  its  decline.  With  books,  music,  and  chess, 
our  evenings  passed  away  without  our  consciousness ;  and  day 
melted  into  night,  and  night  departed  and  gave  place  to  the 
new-born  day,  as  quietly  as  if  life  had,  in  truth,  become  to  us  a 
great  instrument  of  harmony,  which  bore  us  over  the  smooth 
seaa  of  Time,  to  the  gentle  beating  of  fairy  and  unseen  min- 
strelsy. Truly,  then,  we  were  two  happy  children.  The  older 
children  of  this  world,  stimulated  by  stronger  tastes  and  more 
lofty  indulgences,  may  smile  at  the  infantile  simplicity  of  such 
resources  and  modes  of  enjoyment.  They  were  childish,  but 
perhaps  not  the  less  wise  for  that.  Infancy  lies  very  near  to 
heaven.  Ghildhood  is  a  not  unfit  study  for  angels ;  and  happy 
were  it  for  vs  could  we  maintain  the  hearts  and  the  hopes  of  that 
innocent  period  for  a  longer  day  within  our  bosoms.  In  onr 
wwld  we  grow  too  fast,  too  presumptuously.  We  live  on  too 
rich  food,  moral  and  intellectual.  The  artifices  of  our  tastes 
prove  most  fatally  the  decline  o(  our  reason.  But,  for  us — ive 
two  linked  hearts,  so  segregated  from  all  beside — we  certainly 
lired  the  lives  of  children  for  a  while.  But  we  were  not  to 
live  thus  always.  In  some  worldly  respects,  I  was  still  a  child : 
I  cared  little  for  its  pomps,  its  small  honors,  its  puny  efforts,  its 
tinsdly  displays.  But  I  had  vices  of  mind — vices  of  my  own 
— sufficient  to  embitter  the  social  world  where  all  seems  now 
so  sweet -^  where  all,  in  truth,  uhu  sweet,  and  pure,  and  worthy 
— and  which  might,  under  other  circumstances,  have  been  kept 
so  to  the  last    I  am  now  to  describe  a  change ! 

6^ 
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CHAPTER   XVII. 

THB   BVIL  PRINCIPLE. 

HiBivruroBB,  I  htTs  spoktn  of  tiM  bluid  boaite  d  othen^ 
of  Hr.  Clifford  «nd  bit  wilfvl  wile-*I  have  jat  md  litUe  lo 
•how  the  bliadnoM  of  mj  own.  This  Uak  is  now  before  me, 
and,  with  wfaftlOTor  rahietaiKte,  the  oxbibition  shall  resolntelj 
bo  mado.  I  have  dascribod  a  oonplo  nawlj  wed — emineaittjr 
happy— blessed  with  tolerable  indepeadence— resonraes  from 
without  and  within  ^dwelling  in  the  smiles  of  Heayen,  and 
not  nnoheered  by  the  friendly  ooaaioianee  of  man.  I  sai  lo 
display  the  elond,  which  hangs  small  at  first,  a  mere  Bfetk^  bat 
whkh  is  to  grow  to  a  gloomy  tempest  that  is  to  swallow  np 
the  loveliness  of  ^e  sky^  and  blacken  with  glooa  and  sorrow 
the  fairesi  aspects  of  the  earth.  I  am  to  show  the  worm  in  the 
bud  which  is  to  bring  Uight— the  serpent  in  the  garden  whieh 
is  to  spoil  the  £dan.  Wo,  beyond  all  other  woes,  that  this  ser- 
pent should  be  engendered  in  one's  own  heart,  producing  Hs 
blindness,  and  finally  working  its  bane  1  Yet,  so  it  is !  The 
story  is  a  painful  one  to  tell ;  the  task  is  one  of  self-humilialion. 
But  the  truth  may  inform  others — may  warn,  may  strengthen, 
may  save — before  their  hearts  shall  be  utterly  given  up  to  that 
blindness  which  must  end  in  utter  desperation  and  irretrievable 
overthrow. 

If  the  reader  has  not  been  utterly  unmindful  of  certain  moral 
suggestions  which  have  been  thrown  out  passingly  in  my  pre- 
vious narrative,  he  will  have  seen  that,  constitutionally,  I  am 
of  an  ardent,  impetuous  temper — an  active  mind,  ready,  ear- 
nest, impatient  of  control — seeking  the  difficult  for  its  own 
Bake,  and  delighting  in  the  conquest  which  is  unexpected  by 
others. 

Such  a  nature  is  usually  frank  and  ^nerons  rAt  believes  in 
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the  affections — it  depends  upon  tbem.  It  teeefy  gives  its  owii» 
but  ebnllenges  the  equally  ^ee  and  spontaneous  gift  of  yours 
in  return.  It  has  little  faith  in  the  things  which  fill  the  hearts 
of  the  mere  worldlings.  Worldly  honors  may  delight  it,  but 
not  worldly  toys.  It  has  no  Teneration  for  gewgaws.  The 
ahows  of  fVimiture  and  of  dress  it  despises.  The  gorgeous  equi- 
page is  an  encumbrance  to  it ;  the  imposing  jewel  it  would  not 
wear,  lest  it  might  subtract  something  firom  that  liomage  which 
it  prefers  should  be  paid  to  the  wearer.  It  is  all  selfish— 
thoroughly  selfish — but  not  after  the  world's  £uhion  of  selfish- 
ness. It  hoards  nothing,  and  gives  quite  as  much  as  it  asks. 
What  does  it  ask  1  What  ?  It  asks  for  love — devoted  attach- 
ment ;  the  homage  of  the  loved  one  and  the  friends ;  the  im- 
plicit confidence  of  all  around  it !  All !  can  anything  be  more 
exacting  t    Oruelly  exacting,  if  it  be  not  worthy  of  tliat  it  asks  f 

Imagine  such  a  nature^  denied  from  the  beginning!  The 
parents  of  its  youth  are  gone  ! — the  brother  and  the  sister -~ 
the  father  and  the  friend !  It  is  destitute,  uiterly,  of  these ! 
It  is  also  destitute  of  those  resources  of  fortune  whicli  are  sup- 
posed to  be  sufficient  to  command  them.  It  is  tlirown  upon  the 
protection,  the  charge  of-  strangers.  Not  strangers — no !  From 
strangers,  perhaps,  but  little  could  be  expected.  It  is  tlurown 
upon  the  care  of  relatives— a  father's  brother!  Gould  the  tie 
be  nearer  ?  Not  well !  But  it  had  been  better  if  strangers  had 
been  its  guardians.  Then  it  might  have  learned  to  endure  more 
patiently.  At  least,  it  would  liavc  felt  less  keenly  the  pangs 
inflicted  by  neglect,  contumely,  injustice.  In  this,  situation  it 
grows  up,  like  some  sapling  torn  from  its  parent  forest,  its 
branches  hacked  off,  its  limbs  lacerated!  It  grows  up  in  a 
stranger-soil.  The  sharp  winds  assail  it  from  every  quarter. 
But  still  it  lives — it  grows.  It  gi-ows  wildly,  nidely,  ungrace- 
fully ;  but  it  is  strong  and  tough,  in  consequence  of  its  exposure 
and  its  trials.  Its  vitality  increases  with  every  collision  which 
shakes  and  rends  it ;  until,  in  the  patlietic  language  of  relatives 
unhappily  burdened  with  such  encumbi-ances,  *'  it  seems  impos< 
sible  to  kill  it !" 

I  will  not  say  that  mine  tried  to  kill  me>  but  I  do  say  that 
they  took  preeions  little  eare  that  I  was  not  killed.  The  effect 
\xp(m  my  body  was  good,  however -*tlie  effect  of  th^ir  indiffct- 
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anee.  This  rongbeaing  prooess  b  a  part  of  physical  training 
which  Tcrj  few  parents  anderstand.  It  is  eaeential — «honld 
be  insisted  on — but  it  moat  not  be  accompanied  with  a  monl 
roughening,  which  forces  upon  the  mind  of  the  pupil  the  con- 
yiction  that  the  ordeal  is  meant  for  his  destruction  rather  than 
for  his  good.  There  will  be  a  recoil  of  the  heart — a  cruel 
recoil  from  the  humanities — ^^if  such  a  conviction  once  fills  the 
mind.  It  was  this  recoil  which  I  felt  i  With  warm  affections 
seeking  fbr  objects  of  love— *  with  feelings  of  hope  and  venera- 
tion, imploring  fbr  altars  to  which  to  attach  themselves  —  I  was 
commanded  to  go  alone.  The  wilderness  alone  was  open  to 
ine :  what  wonder  if  my  heart  grew  wild  and  capricious  even 
as  that  of  the  savage  who  dwells  only  amid  their  cheerless  re- 
cesses I  With  a  smile  judidously  bestowed  —  with  a  kind  word, 
a  gentle  tone,  an  occasional  voice  of  earnest  encouragement— 
my  uncle  and  aunt  might  liave  fiishioued  my  heart  at  their 
pleasure.  I  should  have  been  as  clay  in  the  hands  of  the  pot- 
ter— a  pliant  willow  in  the  grasp  of  the  careful  trainer.  A  na- 
ture constituted  like  mine  is,  of  all  others,  the  most  flexible; 
but  it  is  also,  of  all  others,  the  most  resisting  and  incorrigible. 
Approach  it  with  a  judicious  regard  to  its  affections,  and  you 
do  with  it  what  you  please.  Let  it  but  fancy  that  it  is  the  vic- 
tim of  your  injustice,  however  slight,  and  the  war  is  an  intenui- 
nable  one  between  you  I 

Thus  did  I  )eam  the  first  lesHons  of  suspiciousness.  They 
attended  me  to  the  schfM>lliou80 ;  they  governed  and  made  mc 
watchful  th(»re.  The  HchoolhoiiM(%.the  play-places — the  very 
regions  of  earnest  faith  and  uuHiuiteil  confidence — produced 
no  such  effects  in  me.  They  might  have  done  so,  had  I  ceased, 
on  going  to  scliool,  to  see  my  relatives  any  longer.  But  the 
daily  presence  of  my  uncle  and  aimt,  with  their  system  of  con- 
tinued injustice,  at  lengtli  rendered  my  suKpicions  moods  habit- 
ual. I  became  diy.  I  approached  nobody,  or  approached  thcia 
with  doubt  and  watchfulness.  I  learned,  at  the  earliest  period, 
to  look  into  character,  to  analyse  conduct,  to  pry  into  the  mys- 
terious involutions  of  the  working  minds  around  mo.  J  traced, 
or  fancied  that  I  traced,  the  performance  to  the  unexpressed  and 
secret  motive  in  which  it  had  its  origin.  J  diseovered,  or  be- 
lieved that  I  discovered,  tiiat  the  world  was  divided  kto  ban- 
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ditti  and  Iiypocrites.  At  that  day  I  made  little  allowance  for 
the  exbtence  of  that  lai^r  class  than  all»  who  happen  to  be  the 
▼ictims.  Unless  this  were  the  larger  class,  the  other  two  must 
very  much  and  yery  rapidly  diminish.  My  infant  philosophy 
did  not  carry  me  very  deeply  into  the  recesses  of  my  own  heart 
It  was  enough  that  I  felt  some  of  its  dearest  rights  to  be  out- 
raged—  I  did  not  care  to  inquire  whether  it  was  altogether 
right  itself. 

At  length,  there  was  a  glimpse  of  dawn  amid  all  this  dark 
ness.  The  world  was  not  altogether  evil.  All  hearts  were  not 
shut  against  me ;  and  in  the  sweet  smiles  of  Julia  Clifford,  ih 
her  kind  attentions,  soothing  assurances,  and  fond  entreaties, 
there  was  opportunity,  at  last,  for  my  feelings  to  overflow. 
Like  a  mountain-stream  long  pent  up,  which  at  length  breakfk 
through  its  confinements,  my  affections  rushed  into  the  grateful 
channel  which  her  pliant  heart  afforded  me.  They  were  wild, 
and  strong,  and  devoted,  in  proportion  to  their  long  denial  and 
restraint  Was  it  not  natural  enough  that  I  should  love  with 
no  ordinary  attachment — that  my  love  should  be  an  impetuont 
torrent — all-devoted — struggling,  striving — rushing  only  in 
the  one  direction — believing,  iu  truth,  that  there  was  non4 
other  in  the  world  in  which  to  run  ] 

This  was  a  natural  consequence  of  the  long  sophistication  o^ 
my  feelings.  I  knew  nothing  of  the  world  —  of  society.  I  had 
shared  in  none  of  its  trusts ;  I  had  only  felt  its  exactions.  Likii 
some  country-boy,  or  country -girl,  for  tlie  first  time  brought  into 
the  great  world,  I  surrendered  myself  wholly  to  the  first  grati 
fied  impulse.  I  made  no  conditions,  no  qualifications.  I  set 
all  my  hopes  of  heart  upon  a  single  cast  of  the  die,  and  did  no^ 
ask  what  might  be  the  consequences  if  the  throw  was  unfoi 
tunate. 

One  of  the  good  effects  of  a  free  communication  of  the  youn^ 
with  society  is,  to  lessen  the  exacting  nature  of  the  affections. 
People  who  live  too  much  to  themselves — in  their  own  centre, 
and  for  their  own  single  objects — become  fastidious  to  disease. 
They  ask  too  much  from  their  neighbors.  Willing  to  surrender 
their  amn  affections  at  a  glance,  they  fancy  the  world  wantinj; 
in  sensibility  when  they  find  that  their  readiness  in  this  *-espcci 
fails  to  produce  a  corresponding  readiness  in  others.     This  is 
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the  natural  historj*  of  that  enthnsiasm  which  is  diroini  hadt 
upon  itself  and  is  chilled  hj  denial.  The  complaint  of  coldness 
and  selfishness  against  the  world  is  veiy  common  among  Tvy 
young  or  very  inexperienced  men.  The  world  gets  a  had  char 
acter,  simply  because  it  refuses  to  lavish  its  affections  along  tk9 
highways — simply  because  it  is  cautious  in  giving  its  frusta,  and 
expects  proofs  of  service  and  actual  sympathy  rather  ^an  prch 
fessions.  Men  like  myself,  of  a  warm,  impetuous  nature,  con* 
plain  of  the  heartlessness  of  mankind.  They  fancy  th^nselrss 
peculiarly  the  victims  of  an  unkind  destiny  in  this  respect ;  and 
finally  cut  their  throats  in  a  moment  of  frenzy,  o^  degeMrtte 
into  a  cynicism  that  delights  in  contradictions,  in  eaicasun,  la 
self-torture,  and  the  bitterest  hostility  to  their  neighbors. 

Society  itself  is  the  only  and  best  corrective  of  this  nnha|^ 
disposition.  The  first  gift  to  the  young,  therefore,  shonld  In 
the  gift  of  society.  By  this  word  society,  however,  I  do  aoi 
mean  a  set,  a  clique,  a  pitiable  little  circle.  Let  the  sphere  of 
movement  be  sufficiently  extended — as  large  as  ponsible— tkrt 
the  means  of  observation  and  thonght  may  be  sufficiently  eon* 
prchensive,  and  no  influences  from  one  man  or  one  family  shall 
be  sufiered  to  give  the  bias  to  the  immature  mind  and  inexpe* 
rienced  judgment.  In  society  like  tltis,  the  errors,  prejudiees 
weaknesses,  of  one  man,  are  corrected 'by  a  totally  opposite 
form  of  character  in  another.  The  mind  of  the  youth  heskatci. 
Hesitation  brings  circumspection,  watchfiilneas ;  watohfahsfKi 
discrimination ;  discrimination,  choice ;  and  a  capacity  to  diosfS 
implies  the  attainment  of  a  certain  degree  of  deliberatehcfls  mi 
judgment  with  which  the  youth  may  be  permitted  to  go  upon 
his  way,  supposed  to  be  provided  for  in  the  diftculc  respect  of 
being  able  henceforward  to  take  care  of  himself. 

I  had  no  society — knew  nothing  of  society  — saw  it  st  • 
distance,  under  suspicious  circumstances,  and  was  mysetf  » 
object  of  its  sn9picion.  Its  attractions  were  desirable  to  me, 
but  seemed  unattainable.  It  required  some  sacrifices  to  tkiuh 
its  entree,  and  these  sacrifices  were  the  very  ones  which  my 
independence  would  not  allow  me  to  make.  My  indepeadenco 
was  my  treasure,  duly  valued  In  proportion  to  the  eonsUat 
strife  by  which  it  was  assaHed.  I  had  that !  That  wM  tiSt 
be  taken  ftfm  me.     That  kept  me  ftwm  sinking  into  the  An 
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the  tool,  the  sjcopbant,  perhaps  the  brate;  that  prompted  ine 
to  hard  study  in  seeiet  places;  ikiU  strengthened  my  heart, 
when,  desolate  and  striring  against  neeessky,  I  saw  nothing  ef 
the  smiles  of  society,  and  Mi  nothing  of  the  bounties  of  life. 
Then  came  my  final  emancipation — my  saocess — my  triumph ! 
My  independence  was  assailed  no  longer.  My  talents  were  no 
loagsr  doubted  or  denied.  My  reluctant  neighbors  sent  in  their 
sdhesion.  My  undo  forbore  his  sneers.  Lastly,  and  now-— 
Jslia  was  mine !  My  heart's  desires  were  aH  gmti£ed  as  eom- 
pletoly  as  my  mind's  ambition ! 

Was  I  bAppy  ?  The  inconBijieriM;e  «iind  will  suppose  this 
vary  probaUe — wHl  say,  I  should  be.  But  evil  seeds  that  are 
planted  in  the  young  lieart  grow  up  wiih  years-*— uotno  rapidly 
or  openly  as  to  offend — and  grow  to  be  poisonous  weeds  with 
maturity.  My  feelings  were  too  devoted*  too  concentrative,  too 
all-absorbing,  to  leave  me  happy,  even  when  they  seemed  grati- 
fied. The  man  who  has  but  a  single  jewel  in  the  world,  is  very 
apt  to  labor  under  a  constant  apprehension  of  its  loss.  He  who 
knows  but  one  object  of  attachment — whose  heart's  devotion 
torus  evermore  but  to  one  star  of  all  the  countless  thousands  in 
the  heavens — wo  is  he,  if  that  star  be  shrouded  from  his  gaze 
in  the  sadden  overflow  of  storms! — still  more  wo  is  he,  when 
that  star  withdraws,  or  seems  to  withdraw,  its  corresponding 
gaze,  or  turns  it  elsewhere  upon  another  worshipper !  See  you 
not  the  danger  which  threatened  me  t  8ee  you  not  that,  never 
having  been  beloved  before — never  having  loved  but  the  one 
— I  loved  that  one  with  all  my  heart,  with  all  my  soul,  with  all 
my  strength ;  and  required  from  that  one  the  equal  love  of  heart, 
soul,  strength]  See  you  not  that  my  love — linked  with  impa- 
tient mind,  imperious  blood,  impetuous  enthusiasm,  and  suspi- 
cious fear — was  a  devotion  exacting  as  the  gi*ave — searching 
as  fever — as  jealous  of  the  thing  whose  worship  it  demands  as 
God  is  said  to  be  of  ours  ? 

Mine  was  eminently  a  jealous  heart!  On  this  subject  of 
jealousy,  men  rarely  judge  correctly.  They  speak  of  Othello 
as  jealous — Othello,  one  of  the  least  jealous  of  all  human  na- 
tures !  Jealousy  b  a  quality  that  needs  no  cause.  It  makes 
its  own  cause.  It  will  find  or  make  occasion  for  its  exercise, 
in  the  most  innocent  circumstances.     The  proqfi  that  made 
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Othello  wretched  and  revengefbl,  weie  sufficient  to  lunre  de- 
ceived anj  jniy  under  the  mm.  He  had  proofs.  He  had  i 
strong  case  to  go  upon.  It  would  have  influenced  anj  jod^ 
raent.  He  did  not  seek  or  find  these  prooft  for  kims^.  He 
did  not  wish  to  find  them.  He  was  slow  to  see  them.  EBs  was 
not  jealousy.  His  error  was  that  of  pride  and  self-esteem.  He 
was  outraged  in  hoth.  His  mistake  was  in  being  too  pro«ii|ift  d 
action  in  a  case  which  admitted  of  deliberation.  This  was  the 
error  of  a  proud  man,  a  soldier,  prompt  to  decide,  prompt  to  ao^ 
and  to  punish  if  necessary.  But  never  was  human  character 
less  marked  by  a  jealous  mood  than  that  of  Othello.  His  grest 
self-esteem  was,  of  itself,  a  suffident  security  against  jeabwjr 
Mine  might  have  been,  had  it  not  been  so  terribly  diseasri  if 
ill-training. 
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CnAPTER   XVIII. 

PRB8BNTIMBNT8. 

Without  apprehending  tlio  extent  of  my  own  weakness,  the 
fonns  that  it  would  take,  or  the  tyrannies  that  it  would  inflict, 
I  was  still  not  totally  uninformed  on  the  subject  of  my  peculiar 
cWacter ;  and,  fearing  then  rather  that  I  might  pain  my  wife 
1>7  Bome  of  its  wanton  demonstrations,  than  that  she  would  ever 
hrmsh  mo  with  an  occasion  for  them,  I  took  an  opportunity,  a 
few  evenings  after  our  marriage,  to  suggest  to  her  the  necessity 
of  regarding  my  outbreaks  with  an  indulgent  eye. 

My  heart  had  been  singularly  softened  by  the  most  touching 
MWciatioiiB.  We  sat  together  in  our  piazza,  beneath  a  flood 
of  the  ricliest  and  balmiest  moonlight,  screened  only  from  its 
nlren*  blaze  by  interposing  masses  of  the  woodbine,  mingled 
villi  shoots  of  oleander,  arbor-vitae,  and  other  shrub-trees.  The 
mild  breath  of  evening  sufliced  only  to  lift  quiveringly  their 
green  leaves  and  glowing  blossoms,  to  stir  the  hair  upon  our 
cheeks,  and  give  to  the  atmosphere  that  wooing  freshness  which 
seems  so  necessary  a  concomitant  of  the  moonlight.  The  hand 
of  Jnlia  was  in  mine.  There  were  few  words  spoken  between 
V;  love  has  its  own  sufficing  language,  and  is  content  with  that 
consciousness  that  all  is  right  which  implores  no  other  assu- 
rances. Julia  had  just  risen  f^om  the  piano  :  we  had  both  been 
touched  with  a  deeper  sense  of  the  thousand  harmonies  in  na- 
tnre,  by  Usiening  to  those  of  Rossini ;  and  now,  gazing  upon 
w<me  transparent,  fleecy,  white  clouds  tliat  were  slowly  pressing 
forward  in  the  path  of  the  moonlight,  as  if  in  duteous  attendance 
^pOQ  some  maiden  queen,  our  mutual  minds  were  busied  in 
fnuDing  pictures  from  the  fine  yet  fantastic  forms  that  glowed, 
gathering  on  our  gaze.     I  felt  the  hand  of  Julia  trembling ?gl^ 
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my  own.  Her  head  sank  upon  my  shoulder ;  I  felt  a  warm 
drop  fall  from  her  ejes  upon  my  hand,  and  exclaimed — 

"  Jnlia,  you  weep !  wherefore  do  you  weep,  dear  wifo  I" 

"  With  joy,  my  hushand  1  My  heart  is  Ml  of  joy.  I  am  so 
happy,  I  can  only  weep.  Ah  !  tears  alone  speak  for  the  tme 
happiness." 

•"  Ah  1  would  it  last,  Julia— would  it  last !" 

<*  Oh,  doubt  not  that  it  will  last  Why  should  it  not  ?  Whit 
have  we  to  fear  I" 

Mine  wss  a  serious  nature.  I  answered  sadly,  if  not  gloom- 
ily:- 

**  Because  it  is  a  joy  of  life  that  we  Cb^,  and  it  miiat  sktre 
the  vicissitudes  of  life.*' 

*'  Tnie,  truo,  but  love  Is  a  joy  of  eternal  life  as  wrmH  as  tf 
this." 

There  was  a  beautiful  and  consoling  truth  in  this  one  litde 
sentence,  which  my  self-absorption  was  too  great,  at  the  Hafb, 
to  suffer  me  to  see.  Perhaps  even  she  herself  was  act  Ititf 
conscious  of  the  glorious  and  pregnant  truth  which  lay  at  the 
ottom  of  whnt  slie  said.  I^ve  is,  indeed,  not  merely  a  jay  of 
eternal  life :  it  is  (he  joy  of  eternal  life !  —  its  particular  joy— 
a  dipi  shadow  of  which  we  cometimes  feel  in  this-r-^pure,  lait- 
ii^g,  comparatively  perfect,  Uie  more  it  approaches,  in  its  per- 
formances and  its  dosires,  the  divine  essence,  of  whielft  it  is  » 
poor  a  likeness.  We  should  so  live,  so  lovu,  as  to  make  the  ose 
run  into  the  other,  even  as  a  snmll  river  runs  down,  tln-cn^h  a 
eustomary  channel,  into  the  great  tJa^e^  of  the  sea.  Doatit 
should  be  to  the  afiections  a  mere  diannisl  through  which  they 
pass  into  a  natural,  a  necessary  condition,  where  their  streami 
flow  with  moi*e  freedom,  and  over  which,  hannoniously  control- 
ling, as  powerful,  the  spirit  of  love  broods  ever  witli  "  dovdike 
wings  outspread."  I  answered,  still  gloomily,  in  the  costoraary 
world  commonplaces : — 

"  We  must  expect  the  storm.  It  will  not  be  HMoenligfat  al- 
ways. We  must  look  for  the  cloud.  Age,  sieknes«,  d^atii ! — 
ah !  do  these  not  follow  on  our  footsteps,  ever  unerriag,  ceftasa 
always,  but  so  often  rapid  ?  Soon,  how  foon.  they  haont  us  ia 
the  happiest  moments — they  meet  us  at  e^vaxy  coimerl  They 
uever  altogether  leave  us."  „g,,,,  by  Google 
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''Enon^li,  dear  husband.  Dwell  not  n|>on  these  gloomy 
thoughts.    Ah !  why  should  yott-^not^T 

"  T  will  not ;  but  thdrO  are  others,  Julia." 

"What  others!    Ernst" 

•*  Sadder  evils  yet  than  these." 

"Oh,  no!— I  hope  not." 

"  Coldness  of  the  once  warm  heart.  The  chill  ot  affection  in 
the  loved  one.    Estrangement — indifference ! — ah,  Julia !" 

"  Impossible,  Edward !  This  can  not,  must  not  be,  with  us. 
Ton  do  not  think  that  I  could  be  cold  to  you;  and  you — ah  1 
Burely  you  will  never  cease  to  love  me  1" 

"  Never,  I  trust,  never !" 

"No!  you  must  not — shall  not.  Oh,  Edward,  let  me  die 
first  before  such  a  fear  should  fill  my  breast.  You  I  love,  as 
none  was  loved  before.  Without  your  love,  I  am  nothing.  If 
I  can  not  hang  upon  you,  where  can  I  hang  ?" 

And  slie  clung  to  me  with  a  grasp  as  if  life  and  death  de- 
pended on  it,  while  her  sobs,  as  from  a  Ml  heart,  were  insup- 
pressible  in  spite  of  all  her  efforts. 

"  Fear  nothing,  dearest  Julia :  do  you  not  believe  that  I  love 
yout" 

"  Ah  !  if  I  did  not,  Edward—" 

"  It  is  with  you  always  to  make  me  love  you.  You  are  as 
completely  the  mistress  of  my  whole  heart  as  if  it  had  acknowl- 
edged no  laws  but  yours  from  the  beginning." 

"  What  am  I  to  do,  dear  Edward  t* 

"  Forbear — be  indulgent — pity  me  and  spare  me !" 

"  What  mean  you,  Edward  ?" 

"  That  heart  which  is  all  and  only  yourb,  Julia,  is  yet,  I  am 
assured,  a  wilful  and  an  erring  heart !  I  feel  that  it  is  strange, 
-Wayward,  sometimes  unjust  to  others,  ft-equcntly  to  itself.  It 
is  a  cross-grained,  capricious  heart ;  you  will  fliid  its  exactions 
irksome." 

"  Oh,  I  know  it  better.    You  wrong  yourself." 

"No!  In  the  solemn  sweetness  of  this  hour,  dear  Julia — 
fiow,  while  all  things  are  sweet  to  our  eyes,  all  things  dear  to 
our  affections — I  feel  a  chill  of  doubt  and  apprehension  come 
over  me.  I  am  so  happy — so  unusually  happy  — that  I  can 
not  fool  sure  that  I  am  so — that  my  happiness  wOl  conthiue  - 
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long.  I  will  tiy,  on  my  own  part,  to  do  nothing  by  wliich  to 
risk  its  loss.  But  I  feel  that  I  am  too  wilful,  at  times,  to  be 
strong  in  keeping  a  resolution  which  is  so  very  necessary  to  oar 
mutual  happiness.  Tou  must  help  •» you  must  strengthen  bm^ 
JuHa." 

"  Oh,  yes !  but  how  t     I  will  do  anything — be  anything." 

"  I  am  capricious,  wayward ;  at  times,  full  of  injustice.  Lore 
me  not  less  that  I  am  so — that  I  sometimes  show  this  waywari- 
ness  to  you — that  I  sometimes  do  injustice  to  yonr  love.  Bev 
with  me  till  the  dark  mood  passes  from  my  heart  I  have  dwe 
moods,  or  have  had  them,  frequently.  It  may  be — I  trust  k 
will  be — that,  blessed  with  your  love,  and  secure  in  its  possei- 
sion,  there  will  be  no  room  in  my  heart  for  such  ugly  fedingi 
But  I  know  not.  They  sometimes  take  supreme  posseeskm  d 
me.  They  seize  upon  me  in  all  places.  They  wrap  my  tgaH 
as  in  a  cloud.  I  sit  apart.  I  scowl  upon  those  around  me.  I 
feel  moved  to  say  bitter  things — to  shoot  darts  in  defianeeit 
every  glance — to  envenom  every  sentence  whidi  I  spest 
These  are  cruel  moods.  I  have  striven  vainly  to  shake  Umd 
off.  They  have  grown  up  with  my  growth — have  shared  ii 
whatever  strength  I  have ;  and,  while  they  embitter  my  owi 
thoughts  and  happiness,  I  dread  that  they  will  fling  their  shidov 
upon  yours !" 

She  replied  with  gayety,  with  playfulness,  but  there  wai  as 
effort  in  it. 

<<  Oh,  you  make  the  matter  worse  than  it  is»  I  suppose  tH 
that  troubles  you  is  the  blues.  But  you  will  never  have  tkn 
again.  When  I  see  them  coming  on  I  will  sit  by  you  and  song 
to  you.  We  will  come  out  here  and  watch  the  evening;  oryw 
shall  read  to  me,  or  we  will  ramble  in  the  garden — or — atbtt* 
sand  things  which  shall  make  you  forget  that  there  was  ens 
such  a  thing  in  the  world  as  sorrow." 

"  Dear  Julia— will  you  do  this?" 

"  More — everything  to  make  you  happy."  And  die  die* 
me  closer  in  her  embrace,  and  her  lips  with  a  tremulous,  abDMt 
convulsive  sweetness,  were  pressed  upon  my  forehead ;  andefifig* 
ing  there,  oh !  how  sweetly  did  she  weep  ! 

"  You  will  tire  of  my  waywardness — of  my  eJUM^ons.  Ali! 
I  shall  force  you  from  my  side  by  my  capri<ig'QOQle 
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"  You  call  not,  Edward,  if  yoa  would,"  she  replied,  in  inoumfu] 
accents  like  my  own,  *'  I  have  no  remedy  against  youl  I  ] 
nobody  now  to  whom  to  turn.  Have  Jjio^^rfrep^all  from  my 
side  — all  but  you  1"  j^ 

It  was  my  task  to  sootl^^ha?  now. 

''  Nay,  Julia,  be  not  you  sorrowiui.  Tou  must  continue  glad 
and  blest,  that  you  may  conquer  my  sullen  moods,  my  dark  pre- 
sentiments. When  I  tell  you  of  the  evils  of  my  temper,  I  tell 
you  of  occasional  clouds  only.  Heaven  forbid  that  they  should 
give  an  enduring  aspect  to  our  heavens ! 

She  responded  fervently  to  my  ejaculation.     I  continued : — 

'^  I  have  only  sought  to  prepare  you  for  the  management  of 
my  arbitrary  nature,  to  keep  you  from  suffering  too  much,  and 
sinking  beneath  its  exactions.  You  will  bear  with  me  patiently. 
Forgive  me  for  my  evil  hours.  Wait  till  the  storm  has  over- 
blown ;  and  find  me  your  own,  then,  as  much  as  before ;  and  lot 
me  feel  that  you  are  still  mine — that  the  tempest  has  not  sep- 
arated our  little  vessels." 

^  Will  I  not  ?  Ah !  do  not  fear  for  me,  Edward.  It  is  a  hap- 
piness for  me  to  weep  here — here,  in  your  arms.  When  you 
are  sad  and  moody,  I  will  come  as  now." 

«  What  if  I  repulse  you  ?" 

•«  You  will  not — no,  no ! — you  will  not" 

"  But  if  I  do  1    Suppose " 

**  Ah !  it  is  hard  to  suppose  that.  But  I  will  not  heed  it.  I 
will  come  again." 

'•  And  again  1" 

"  And  again !" 

<'  Then  you  will  conquer,  JuHa.  I  feel  that  you  will  conquer ! 
You  will  drive  out  the  devils.  Surely,  then,  I  shall  be  incor- 
rigible no  longer." 

Such  was  my  conviction  then.    I  little  knew  myself. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 
DiarrRusT. 


I  UTTLB  knew  mysdf !  This  knoiiFledgpe  of  one's  self  if  tW 
most  important  knowledge,  which  veiy  few  of  us  acqnixe.  Wi 
seldom  look  into  our  own  hearts  for  other  ol^^ts  than  ihm 
which  will  administer  to  their  petty  vanities  and  paiai^  tB> 
umphs.  Gould  we  only  look  there  sometimes  ibr  the  toA'. 
Bnt  we  are  blind — blind  all !  In  some  respects  I  was  one  of 
the  blindest  1 

I  have  given  a  brief  glimpse  of  our  honeymoon.  PeihspMi 
the  world  goes,  the  picture  is  by  no  means  an  attnictive  «»• 
Quiet  felicity  forms  but  a  small  item  in  the  sonrcee  of  h«ppaw» 
now-a-days,  among  young  couples.  Mine  was  sufficiently  q«i^ 
and  sufficiently  humble.  One  would  ;Suppose  that  he  who  baiUi 
so  lowly  should  have  no  reason  to  apprehend  the  hvrietfe. 
Social  ambition  was  clearly  no  ol^ect  with  either  of  us.  We 
/sighed  n^her  fpr  the  glitter  nor  the  i^egards  of  ftshionabk  E^ 
Neither  upon  fine  houses,  jewels,  or  equipages,  did  we  set  ff0 
hearts.  For  the  pleasures  of  the  table  I  had  no  paswWi  t/si 
never  was  young  woman  so  thoroughly  regardless  of  di^lay* 
Julia  Cliffcurd.  To  be  let  alone-^to  be  su&red  to  escapeiacv 
own  way,  nnfaarming»  unharmed,  through  the  dim  avenuei  of  Bb 
— was  assuredly  all  that  we  asked  from  man.  Perhaps — 1»J 
it  without  cant — this,  perhaps,  waa  all  that  we  possibly  aifc^ 
from  heaven.  This  was  all  that  /  asked,  at  least,  and  this  wti 
much.  It  was  asking  what  had  never  yet  been  accorded  to  ho- 
manity.  In  the  vain  assumption  of  my  heart  I  thought  thatoj 
demands  were  moderate. 

Let  no  man  console  himself  with  the  idea  thai  his  chancer  of 
success  are  multiplied  in  degree  with  the  insignificance,  or  seen- 
ing  insignificance,  of  his  aims.    Perhaps  the  very  reverse  of  tWi 
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is  die  trutb.  He  who  seeks  for  many  objettff  of  etijoyment — 
whose  tastes  are  diverdfied — has  probably  the  rely  b^t  prospect 
diat  some  of  them  may  be  gratified.  He  is  like  the  merchant 
whose  Tentures  on  the  sea  are  divided  among  many  vessels.  He 
may  lose  one  of  more,  yet  preserve  the  main  bnik  of  his  fortune 
ftoTii  the  "wreck.  Bathe  who  has  otly  a  single  bark — one  freight- 
tgc,  however  costly — whose  whole  estate  is  invested  in  the  one 
TCtttmne — let  him  lose  that,  and  all  is  lost.  It  does  not  matter 
that  his  loss,  speaking  relatively,  is  but  little.  Suppose  his 
ifaipment,  in  general  estimation,  to  be  of  small  vahie.  The  loss 
to  him  ia  so  much  the  greater.  It  was  the  dearer  to  him  because 
of  its  ins^ificance,  and  being  all  that  he  had ;  is  qnite  as  con- 
clndve  of  his  ruin,  as  would  be  the  foundering  of  every  vessel 
which  the  rich  merchant  sent  to  sea. 

I  waa  one  of  these  petty  traders.  I  invested  my  whole  capital 
of  the  affections  in  one  precious  jewel.  Did  I  lose  it^  or  simply 
fear  its  loss  t  Time  must  show.  Btit,  of  a  truth,  I  felt  as  the 
miser  feels  widi  his  hoarded  treasure.  While  I  watched  its 
richness  and  beauty,  doubts  arid  dread  beset  me.  Was  it  safe  f 
Everything  depended  upon  its  security.  Thieves  might  break 
in  and  steid.  Enough,  for  the  present,  to  say,  that  much  of  my 
•ecurity,  and  of  the  security  of  all  who,  like  mo,  possess  a  dear 
treasure,  depends  upon  our  convictions  of  security.  He  who 
apprehends  loss,  is  already  robbed.  The  reality  is  scarcely 
worse  than  the  hourly  anticipation  of  it. 

My  friends  naturally  became  the  visiters  of  my  family.  Cer- 
tain of  the  late  Mrs.  Clifibrd^s  friends  were  also  ours.  Our  cir- 
cle was  sufficiently  large  for  those  who  already  knew  how  to 
distingubh  between  the  saf^  pleasures  of  a  small  set,  and  the 
horse-play  and  heartless  enjo3rments  of  fkshionable  jams.  Were 
we  permitted  in  this  world  to  live  only  for  ourselves,  we  should 
bave  been  perfectly  gratified  had  this  been  even  less.  We  should 
have  been  very  well  content  to  have  gone  on  from  day  to  day 
without  ever  beholding  the  shadow  of  a  stranger  upon  our 
threshold. 

This  was  not  permitted,  however.  We  had  a  round  of  con- 
gratulatory  visits.  Among  those  who  came,  the  first  were  the 
oM,  long-tried  friends  to  whom  I  cwed  so  much — the  Edgertons. 
No  fiuiuly  cotild  have  been  more  truly  amiable  than  this ;  aii^fcle 
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William  Edgerton  was  the  most  amiable  of  the  family.  I  have 
already  said  enough  to  persuade  the  reader  that  he  was  a  very 
worthy  man.  He  was  more.  He  was  a  principled  one.  Not 
very  highly  endowed,  perhaps,  he  was  yet  an  intelligent  gentle- 
man. None  conld  be  more  modest  in  expression — none  lees  ob- 
trusive in  deportment— >none  more  generous  in  service.  The 
defects  in  his  character  were  organic — not  moraL  He  had  no 
vices — no  vulgarities.  But  his  temperament  was  an  inactive 
one.  He  was  apt  to  be  sluggish,  and  when  excited  was  nervous. 
He  was  not  irritable,  but  easily  discomposed.  His  tastes  wers 
active  at  the  expense  of  his  genius.  With  ability,  he  was  yet 
unperforming.  His  standards  were  morbidly  fastidious.  Fearii^ 
to  fall  below  them,  he  desisted  until  the  moment  of  action  wis 
passed  for  ever ;  and  the  feeling  of  his  own  weakness,  in  this 
respect,  made  him  often  sad,  but  to  do  him  justice*  never 
querulous. 

With  a  person  so  constituted,  the  delicate  tastes  and  sensibil- 
ities are  like  to  be  indulged  in  a  very  high  degree.  William 
Edgerton  loved  music  and  all  the  quiet  arts.  Painting  was  his 
particular  delight.  He  himself  sketched  with  great  spirit.  He 
had  the  happy  eye  for  the  UnU  ensemble  in  a  fine  landscape.  He 
knew  exactly  how  much  to  take  in  and  what  to  leave  out,  in  the 
delineation  of  a  lovely  scene.  This  is  a  happy  talent  for  dis- 
crimination which  the  ordinary  artbt  does  not  possess.  It  is  the 
capacity  which,  in  the  case  of  orators  and  poets,  informs  them  of 
the  precise  moment  when  they  should  stop.  It  is  the  happiest 
sort  of  judgment,  since,  though  the  artist  may  be  neitlier  very 
excellent  in  drawing,  nor  very  felicitous  in  color,  it  enables 
him  always  to  bestow  a  certain  propriety  on  his  picture  which 
compensates,  to  a  certain  degree,  for  inferiority  in  other  respects. 
To  know  how  to  grasp  objects  with  spirit,  and  bestow  them 
with  a  due  regard  to  mutual  dependence,  is  one  of  the  most  ex- 
quisite faculties  of  the  landscape-painter. 

William  Edgerton,  had  he  been  forced  by  necessity  to  have 
made  the  art  of  painting  his  profession  would  have  made  for  him- 
self a  reputation  of  no  inferior  kind.  But  amateur  art,  like  ama- 
teur literature,  rarely  produces  any  admirable  fruits.  Complete 
success  only  attends  the  devotee  to  the  muse.  The  worship  must 
be  exclusive  at  her  altar;  the  attendance  constant  and  unremit- 
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ting.'  Tbere  must  be  no  partial,  no  diyided  homage.  She  is  a 
jealous  mistress,  like  all  the  rest.  The  lover  of  her  charms, 
if  he  would  secure  her  smiles,  must  be  a  profeiMor  at  her 
shrine.  He  can  not  come  and  go  at  pleasure.  She  resents 
such  impertiuenee  by  neglect  In  plain  terms,  the  fine  arts 
must  be  made  a  business  by  those  who  denire  their  favor.  Like 
law,  divinity,  physic,  they  constitute  a  profession  of  their  own ; 
require  the  same  diligent  endeavor,  close  study,  fond  pursuit ! 
William  Edgerton  loved  painting,  but  his  business  was  the  law. 
He  loved  painting  too  much  to  love  his  profession.  He  gave 
too  much  of  his  time  to  the  law  to  be  a  successful  painter — too 
much  time  to  painting  to  be  a  lawyer.  He  was  nothing !  At 
the  bar  he  never  rose  a  step  after  the  first  day,  when,  together, 
we  appeared  in  our  mutual  maiden  case ;  and  contenting  himself 
with  the  occanonal  execution  of  a  landscape,  sketchy  and  bold, 
but  without  finish,  he  remained  in  that  nether-land  of  public  con- 
sideration, unable  to  grasp  the  certainties  of  either  pursuit  at 
which  he  nevertheless  was  constantly  striving ;  striving,  how- 
ever, with  that  qualified  degree  of  effort,  which,  if  it  never  could 
secure  the  prize,  never  could  fatigue  him  much  with  the  endeavor 
to  do  so. 

He  was  perfectly  delighted  when  he  first  saw  some  of  the 
sketches  of  my  wife.  He  had  none  of  that  little  jealousy 
which  so  frequently  impairs  the  temper  and  the  worth  of  am- 
ateurs. He  could  admire  without  prejudice,  and  praise  without 
reserve.  He  praised  them.  He  evidently  admired  them.  He 
sought  every  occasion  to  see  them,  and  omitted  none  in  which 
to  declare  his  opinion  of  their  merits.  This,  in  the  first  pleasant 
season  of  my  marriage -~  when  the  leaves  were  yet  green  and 
fresh  upon  the  tree  of  love— was  grateful  to  my  feelings.  I 
felt  happy  to  discover  that  my  judgment  had  not  erred  in  the 
selection  of  my  wife.  I  stimulated  her  industry  that  I  might 
listen  to  my  friend's  eulogy.  I  suggested  subjects  for  her  pen- 
cil. I  fitted  up  an  apartment  especially  as  a  studio  for  her  use. 
I  bought  her  some  fine  studies,  lay  figures,  heads  in  marble  and 
plaster;  and  lavished, in  this  way,  the  small  surplus  fupd  v/hich 
had  heretofore  accrued  from  my  professional  industry,  and  that 
personal  frugality  with  which  it  was  accompanied. 

William  Edgerton  was  now  for  ever  at  ^n^ 
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brought  ]m  own  pictares  for  tlie  inspection  of  my  wife.  He 
somotiincs  painted  in  her  stneKo.  He  devised  rural  aad 
aquatic  parties  with  sole  reference  to  landscape  scenery  and 
delineatimi ;  and  isdi£Ferent  to  the  law  always,  he  now  aban- 
doned himself  almost  entirely  to  those  tastes  whkb  seoned  to 
have  acquired  of  a  sudden,  th«  strangest  and  the  strougert 
impulse^ 

In  this— -at  least  for  a  considerable  space  of  time-^I  saw 
nothing  very  remarkable.  I  knew  his  tastes  previously.  I  had 
seen  how  little  disposed  he  was  to  grapple  earnestly  with  the 
duties  of  his  profession ;  and  did  not  conceive  it  surprigbg,  tlutf. 
with  family  resources  sufficient  to  yield  him  pecuniary  indepen- 
dence, he  should  surrender  himself  up  to  the  luxurious  inflnence 
of  tastes  which  were  equally  lovely  in  themselves,  amd  natmal 
to  the  first  desires  of  his  mind.  But  when  for  days  he  wai 
missed  from  his  office — when  the  very  hours  of  morning  whid 
are  most  religiously  devoted  by  the  'profession  to  ita  ostensiUe 
if  not  earnest  pursuit,  were  yielded  up  to  the  easel — and  wfaeii, 
overlooking  the  boundaries  which,  according  to  the  convendesal 
usage,  made  sucli  a  course  improper,  ho  passed  many  of  these 
mornings  at  my  house,  during  my  absence,  I  began  to  entertain 
feelings  of  disquietude. 

For  these  I  had  then  no  name.  The  feelings  were  vague 
and  indefinable,  but  not  the  less  unpleasant.  I  did  not  iancj 
for  a  moment  that  I  was  wronged,  or  likely  to  be  wronged,  hot 
I  felt  that  he  was  doing  wrong.  Then,  too,  I  had  my  nui- 
givings  of  what  the  world  would  think !  I  did  not  fancy  that 
he  had  any  design  to  wrong  me ;  but  there  seemed  to  me  a 
cruel  want  of  consideration  in  his  conduct.  But  what  annoyed 
me  most  was,  that  Julia  should  receive  him  at  such  periods 
He  was  thoughtless,  enthusiastic  in  ait.  and  thoughtleas,  pe^ 
haps,  in  consequence  of  his  enthusiasUk.  But  I  expected  tliat 
she  should  think  for  both  of  us  in  such  a  case.  Women,  alone, 
can  bo  the  true  guardians  of  appearances  where  they  thettiselres 
are  concerned ;  and  it  was  matter  of  painful  stirprise  to  me  that 
she  should  not  have  asked  herself  the  question :  •*  What  wiD 
the  neighbors  think,  during  my  husband's  absence,  to  see  t 
stranger,  a  young  man,  coming  to  visit  me  with  periodical  wgo- 
larity,  morning  after  morning  I"  Digi,,ed  by  Google 
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That  she  did  not  ask  herself  this  qnestion  should  have  heen 
a  very  strong  argument  to  show  me  that  her  thoughts  were  all 
Minocent.  But  there  is  a  terrible  truth  in  what  Csesar  said  of 
Lis  wife's  reputation :  "  She  must  be  free  from  suspicion."  She 
must  not  only  do  nothing  wrong,  but  she  must  not  suffer  or  do 
anything  which  might  incur  the  suspicion  of  wrong-doing. 
There  is  nothing  half  so  sensible  to  the  breath  of  calumny,  as 
female  reputation^  particularly  in  regions  of  high  eivilizationt 
"^vhere  women  ai*e  raised  to  au  artificial  rank  of  respect,  which 
obviates,  in  most  part,  the  obligations  of  their  dependence  upon 
niau,  but  increases,  in  due  proportion,  some  of  their  responsibili- 
ties to  him.  Poor  Julia  had  no  circumspection,  because  she 
Lad  no  feeling  of  evil.  I  believe  slie  was  purity  itself;  I 
equally  believe  that  William  Edgerton  was  quite  incapable  of 
evil  desi^.  But  when  I  came  from  my  office,  the  first  morning 
that  he  had  thus  passed  at  my  house  in  my  absence,  and  she  toM 
me  that  he  had  been  there,  and  how  the  time  had  been  spent,  I 
felt  a  pang,  like  a  sharp  arrow,  suddenly  rush  into  my  brain. 
Julia  had  no  resei*ve  in  telling  me  this  fact.  It  was  a  subject  she 
seemed  pleased  to  dwell  upon.  She  narrated  with  the  earnest, 
unseeing  spirit  of  a  self-satisfied  child,  the  sort  of  conversation 
which  had  taken  place  between  them — praised  Edgerton's 
taste,  his  delicacy,  his  subdued,  persuasive  manners,  and  show- 
ed herself  as  utterly  unsophisticated  as  any  Swiss  mountain-girl 
who  voluntai-ily  yields  the  traveller  a  kiss,  and  tells  her  mother  of 
it  afterward.   I  listened  with  chilled  manners  and  a  troubled  mind. 

"You  are  unwell,  Edward,"  she  remarked  tenderly,  ap- 
proaching and  throwing  her  arms  aiound  my  neck,  as  she  pei* 
ceived  the  gradual  gathering  of  that  cloud  upon  my  brows. 

"  Why  do  you  think  so,  Julia  V 

"Oh,  you  look  so  sad — almost  severe,  Edward,  and  your 
words  are  so  few  and  cold.    Have  I  oSended  you.  dear  Edward  ^*' 

I  was  confused  at  this  direct  question.  I  felt  aimoyed, 
ashamed.  I  pleaded  headache  in  justification  of  my  manner — 
it  did  ache,  and  my  heart,  too,  but  not  with  the  ordinary  pang ; 
and  I  felt  a  warm  blush  suffuse  my  cheek,  as  I  yielded  to  the 
first  suggestion  which  prompted  me  to  deceive  my  wife. 

A  large  leading  step  was  thus  taken,  and  progress  was  easy 
afterward.  C"ninin]f> 
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Oh !  sweet  spirit  of  confidence,  thou  only  tnie  saint,  more 
needftd  than  all,  to  bind  the  ties  of  kindred  and  affection !  wby 
art  thou  so  prompt  to  fly  at  the  approach  of  thy  cold,  dark  en* 
emy,  distrust  1  Wliy  dost  thou  yield  the  field  with  so  little 
struggle?  Why,  when  the  things,  dearest  to  thee  of  all  in  the 
world's  gift — its  most  valued  treasure,  its  purest,  sweetest,  and 
proudest  trophies — why,  when  these  are  the  stake  which  is  to 
reward  thy  courage,  thy  adherence,  to  compensate  thee  fi^r  trial, 
to  console  thee  for  loss  and  outrage — why  is  it  that  thou  art  so 
ready  to  despond  of  the  cause  so  dear  to  thee,  and  forfeit  the 
conquest  by  which  alone  thy  whole  existence  is  made  sweet. 
This  is  the  very  suicide  of  self.  Fearful  of  loss,  we  forsake 
the  prize,  which  we  have  won ;  and  hearkening  to  the  counael 
of  a  natural  enemy,  eat  of  that  bitter  fruit  which  banishes  for 
ever  from  our  lips  the  sweet  savor  which  wc  knew  before,  and 
without  which,  no  savor  that  is  left  is  sweet. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

PB0GRB8S  OF  THB  BYIL  SPIBIT. 

If  1  felt  BO  deeply  annoyed  at  tlie  first  morning  Tint  which 
Wflliam  Edgerton  paid  to  my  wife,  what  was  mj  annoyance 
when  these  visits  became  habitual.  I  was  miserable  bnt  conld 
not  complain.  I  was  ashamed  of  the  language  of  complaint  on 
smch  a  subject.  There  is  something  yery  ridiculous  in  the  idea 
of  a  jealous  husband^ it  has  always  proToked  the  laughter  of 
the  world;  and  I  was  one  of  those  men  who  shrunk  from 
ri^cule  with  a  more  than  mortal  dread.  Besides,  I  redly  felt 
no  alann .  I  had  the  utmost  confidence  in  my  wife's  virtue.  I  had 
not  the  lei^  confidence  in  that  of  Edgerton.  But  I  was  jealous 
of  her  deference — of  her  regard-^flor  another.  She  was,  kk 
my  eyes,  as  something  sacred,  set  apart— a  treasure  exclusively 
my  own !  Should  it  be  that  another  should  come  to  divide  her 
veneration  with  me  ?  I  was  vexed  that  she  should  derive  satis- 
hicHon  from  another  source  than  myself.  This  satisfaction  she 
derived  from  the  visits  of  Edgerton.     She  freely  avowed  it. 

**  How  amiable— how  pleasant  he  is,''  she  would  say,  in  the 
perfect  innocence  of  her  heart ;  **  and  really,  Edward,  he  has  so 
much  tal^it !" 

These  praises  annoyed  me.  They  were  as  so  much  worm- 
wood to  my  spirit.  It  must  be  remembered  that  I  was  not  my- 
self what  the  world  calls  an  amiable  man.  I  doubt  if  any, 
even  of  my  best  friends,  would  describe  me  as  a  pleasant  one. 
I  was  a  man  of  too  direct  and  earnest  a  temperament  to  estab- 
lish a  claim,  in  reasonable  degree,  to  either  of  these  chaiaeter- 
latics.  I  was,  accordingly,  something  blunt  in  my  address^ 
the  tones  of  my  voice  were  loud— my  manner  was  all  trnpresH- 
menf,  except  when  I  was  actually  angry,  and  then  it  was  cold,  - 
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hard,  dry,  inflexible.  I  was  the  last  person  in  tbe  wcnid  to 
pass  for  an  amiable.  Now,  Jnlia,  on  the  other  hand,  was  quiet, 
subdued,  timorous — the  tones  of  a  strong,  decided  voice  startled 
her — she  shrunk  from  controversy — yielded  always  wiA  a 
happy  grace  in  anticipation  of  the  conflict,  and  showed,  in  all 
respects,  that  nice,  almost  nervous  organiaation  which  attachet 
the  value  of  principles  and  morals  to  mere  manners,  and  would 
be  as  much  shocked,  perhaps,  at  the  expression  of  a  rudeness, 
as  at  the  commission  of  a  sin.  Not  that  such  persons  would 
hold  a  sin  to  be  less  criminal  or  innocuous  than  would  we  our- 
selves ;  but  that  they  regard  mere  conduct  as  of  so  much  more 
importance. 

When,  therelbre,  she  praised  William  Edgerton  for  those 
qualities  which  I  well  knew  I  did  not  possess,  I  could  not  rent 
the  annoyance.  My  self-esteem-— continually  active — stina- 
laled  as  it  had  been  by  the  constant  moral  strife,  to  which  it 
had  been  subjected  from  boyhood — was  continually  apprehoid- 
ing  disparagement  Of  the  purity  of  Julia's  heart,  and  the 
chastity  of  her  conduct,  the  very  freedom  of  her  utterance  was 
conclusive.  Had  she  felt  one  single  improper  emotion  toward 
William  Edgerton,  her  lips  would  never  have  voluntarily  ut- 
tered his  name,  and  never  in  the  language  of  applause.  On 
this  head  I  had  not  then  the  slightest  apprehension.  It  was 
not  jealousy  so  much  as  egmsm^  that  was  preying  upon  me. 
Whatever  it  was,  however,  it  could  not  be  repressed  as  I 
listened  to  the  eulogistic  language  (^  my  wife.  I  strove,  bat 
could  not  subdue,  altogether,  the  evil  spirit  which  was  last  he- 
coming  predominant  within  me.  Yet,  though  speaking  under 
its  immediate  influence,  I  was  very  far  firom  bethiying  its  true 
nature.  My  egaUme  had  not  yet  made  such  advances  as  to  be- 
come reckless  and  incautious^  I  suiprised  her  by  my  anawer 
to  her  eulogies. 

**  I  have  no  doubt  he  is  amiable — he  is  amiable — but  thait  is 
not  enough  for  a  man.    He  must  be  something  more  than  i 
able,  if  he  would  escape  the  imputation  of  being  feeble — a 
thing  more  if  he  would  be  anything  I" 

Julia  looked  at  me  with  eyes  of  profound  and  diUrit^g  astoa- 
ishment.  Having  got  thus  far,  it  was  easy  to  advance.  The 
first  step  is  half  the  journey  in  all  such  case^OOgle 
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**  William  Edgertoa  is  a  little  too  amiable,  perhaps,  for  his 
own  good.  It  makes  him  listless  and  worthless.  He  will  do 
nothing  at  pictures,  wasting  his  time  only  when  he  diould  be  at 
Ids  business.'' 

**  But  did  I  not  understand  joo,  Edward,  that  he  was  a  man 
of  lortmie,  and  independent  of  his  profession?"  she  answered 
timidlj. 

**  Even  that  will  not  justify  a  man  in  becoming  a  trifler.  No 
man  should  waste  his  time  in  painting,  unless  he  makes  a  trade 
of  it." 

**  But  his  leisure,  Edward,"  suggested  Julia,  with  a  look  of 
increasing  timidity. 

"His  leisure,  indeed,  Julia;— but  he  has  been  here  all  day 
— day  after  day.  If  painting  is  such  a  passion  with  him,  let 
him  abandon  law  aud  take  to  it.  But  he  should  not  pursue  one 
art  while  professing  another.  It  is  as  if  a  man  hankered  after 
that  which  he  yet  lacked  the  courage  to  challenge  and  pursue 
openly.' 

•*  I  don't  think  you  love  pictures  as  you  used  to,  Edward," 
she  remarV.ed  to  me,  after  a  little  interval  passed  in  unusual 
silence 

**  Perha))s  it  is  because  I  have  matters  of  more  consequence 
to  attend  to  Yov  seem  sufficiently  devoted  to  them  now  to  ex- 
..i>JBe  my  indifference." 

'  Surely,  dear  Edward,  something  I  have  done  vexes  you. 
Tell  me,  husband.  Do  not  spare  me.  Say,  in  what  have  I 
offended?" 

I  had  not  the  courage  to  be  ingenuous.    Ah !  if  I  had ! 

*Nay,  you  c'ive  not  offended,"  I  answered  hastily — "I  am 
only  worried  ^ 'fh  some  unmanageable  thoughts.     The  law,  you 
'know,  is  faYi  ot  pr  *v  >^dng,  exciting,  irritating  necessities." 

She  looked  at  me  with  a  kind  but  searching  glance.  My  soul 
seemed  to  shrink  from  that  scrutiny.  My  eyes  sunk  beneath 
her  gaze. 

"  I  wish  I  knew  how  to  console  you,  Edward :  to  make  you 
entirely  happy.  I  pray  for  it,  Edward.  I  thought  we  were 
always  to  be  so  happy.  Did  you  not  promise  me  that  yon 
would  always  leave  your  cares  at  your  office— that  on 
should  be  sacred  to  love  and  peace  only  ?"  "^^^^^"^  ^^ 
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She  pat  her  arms  about  mj  neck,  and  looked  into  017  Cmo 
with  sack  a  sweet,  strange,  persnasiye  smile — half  nurth,  half 
sadness — that  the  eril  spirit  was  subdned  within  me.  I  da^ed 
her  fervently  in  mj  embrace,  with  all  my  old  feeKngs  of  eoo- 
fidenoe  and  joy  renewed.  At  this  moment  the  servanl  an- 
nonneed  Mr.  Edgerton,  and  with  a  8tait-*-a  moremeBt* 
scarcely  as  gentle  as  it  dionld  have  been,  I  pnt  the  fond  and 
ilill  betoved  woman  from  my  embraoel 
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OHAPTEE  XXL 

CHANCIKS  OF  HOMB. 

Fbom  this  time  my  intercourse  with  William  EdgertOE  was* 
on  my  part,  one  of  the  most  painful  and  difficult  constraint.    I 
had  nothing  to  reproach  him  with ;  no  grounds  whatever  for 
quarrel;  and  could  not,  in  his  case — regai'ding  the  long  inti- 
macy which  I  had  maintained  with  himself  and  father,  and  the 
ohligations  which  were  due  from  me  to  both — adopt  such  a 
manner  of  reserve  and  dbtance  as  to  produce  the  result  of  indif- 
ference and  estrangement  which  I  now  anxiously  desired.    I 
was  still  compelled  to  meet  him — meet  him,  too,  with  an  affec- 
tation of  good  feeling  and  good  humor,  which  I  soon  found  it, 
of  all  things  in  the  world,  the  most  difficult  even  to  pretend. 
How  much  would  I  have  given  oould  he  only  have  provoked 
me  to  anger  on  any  ground — could  he  have  given  me  an  occa- 
sion for  difference  of  any  sort  or  to  any  degree — anything 
which  could  have  justified  a  mutual  falling  off  from  the  old  inti- 
macy !     But  Williaim  Edgerton  was  meekness  and  kindness  it- 
aelf.     His  confidence  in  me  was  of  the  most  unobservant,  suspi- 
cionless  character;  either  that,  or  I  succeeded  better  than  I 
thought  in  the  effort  to  maintain  the  external  aspects  of  old 
friendship.    He  saw  nothing  of  change  in  my  deportment.     He 
seemed  not  to  see  it,  at  least ;  and  came  as  usual,  or  more  fre- 
quently than  usual,  to  my  house,  until,  at  length,  the  studio  of 
mj  wife  was  quite  as  much  his  as  hers — nay,  more ;  for,  after  a 
brief  space,  whether  it  was  that  Julia  saw  what  troubled  me,  or 
felt  herself  the  imprudence  of  Edgerton's  conduct,  she  almost 
entirely  surrendered  it  to  him.     She  was  not  now  so  often  to 
be  seen  in  it. 

This  proceeding  alarmed  me.  I  dreaded  lest  my  secret 
should  be  discovered.  I  was  shocked  lest  my  wife  should  sup- 
pose me  iealousr    The  feeling  is  one  which  carries  with  it  a 
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sufficiently  serere  commenUrj,  in  the  hct  that  most  men  aie 
heartily  ashamed  to  be  thought  to  suffer  from  it  But,  if  it 
vexed  me  to  think  that  she  should  know  or  suspect  the  truth, 
how  much  more  was  I  troubled  lest  it  should  be  seen  or  sus- 
pected bj  others!  This  fear  led  to  new  circumspection.  I 
now  affected  levities  of  demeanor  and  remark ;  studiously  ab- 
sented myself  from  home  of  an  evening,  leaving  my  wife  with 
Edgerton,  or  any  other  fHend  who  happoied  to  be  present ;  and, 
though  I  began  no  practices  of  profligacy,  such  as  are  comm<Mi 
to  young  seapegraoes  in  all  times,  I  yet,  to  some  moderate  ex- 
tent affected  them. 

A  tone  of  sadness  now  marked  the  features  of  my  wilb. 
There  was  an  expression  of  anxiety  in  her  countenance,  which, 
amid  all  her  previous  sufferings,  I  had  never  seen  there  before. 
8he  did  not  complain ;  but  sometimes,  when  we  sat  alone  to- 
gether, I  reading,  perhaps,  and  she  sewing,  she  would  drop  her 
work  in  her  lap,  and  sigh  suddenly  and  deeply,  as  if  the  first 
shadows  of  the  upgathering  gloom  were  beginning  to  cloud  her 
young  and  innocent  spirit,  and^force  her  apprehensions  into 
utterance.  This  did  not  escape  me,  but  I  read  its  signification, 
as  witches  are  said  to  read  the  Bible,  backward.  A  gloomi^ 
fancy  filled  my  brain  as  I  heard  her  unconscious  sigh. 

'*  It  is  the  language  of  regret.  She  laments  our  marriage. 
She  could  have  found  another,  suiely,  who  could  have  made 
her  happier.  Perhaps,  had  Edgerton  and  herself  known  each 
other  intimately  before !— " 

Dark,  perverse  imagining !  It  crushed  me.  I  felt,  I  can  not 
tell,  what  bitterness.  Let  no  one  suppose  that  I  endured  less 
misery  than  I  inflicted.  The  miseries  of  the  damned  could  not 
have  exceeded  mine  in  some  of  the  moments  when  these  cruel 
conjectures  filled  my  mind.  Then  followed  some  such  proofs  as 
as  these  of  the  presence  of  the  Evil  One : — 

"  You  sigh,  Julia.    You  are  unhappy." 

**  Unhappy  ?  no,  dear  Edward,  not  unhappy !  What  makes 
you  think  so  V 

**  What  makes  you  sigh,  then  I" 

"  I  do  not  know.  I  am  certainly  not  unhappy.  Did  I  ash, 
Edward  1" 

"  Yes,  and  seemingly  from  the  very  bottom  of  your  heart    I 
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fear,  JtdU,  that  jou  are  not  happy ;  nay.  I  am  snre  yon  are 
Dot !  I  fed  that  I  am  not  the  man  to  make  yon  happy.  I  am 
a  perverse — " 

"  Nay,  Edward,  now  you  speak  so  strangely,  and  your  brow 
is  stem,  and  your  tones  tremble !  What  can  it  be  afflicts  you  ? 
You  are  angry  at  something,  dear  Edward.  Surely,  it  can  not 
be  widi  me." 

'And  if  it  were,  Julia,  I  am  afraid  it  would  give  you  little 
concern." 

*'  Now,  Edward,  you  are  cruel.  You  do  me  wrong.  You  do 
yourself  wrong.  Why  should  you  suppose  that  it  would  give 
me  little  concern  to  see  you  angry  ?  So  far  from  this,  I  should 
regard  it  as  the  greatest  misery  which  I  had  to  suffer.  Do  not 
speak  so,  dearest  Edward — do  not  fancy  such  things.  Believe 
me,  my  husband,  when  I  tell  you  that  I  know  nothing  half  so 
dear  to  me  as  your  love — nothing  that  I  would  not  sacrifice 
Avith  a  pleasure,  to  secure,  to  preserve  that  /" 

**  Ah !  would  you  give  up  painting  ?" 

'*  Painting  1  that  were  a  small  sacrifice !  I  worked  at  it  only 
because  you  used  to  like  it" 

**  What,  you  think  I  do  not  like  it  now  V 

•*  I  know  you  do  not" 

"But  you  paint  still?" 

"  No !  I  have  not  handled  brush  or  pencil  for  a  week.  Mr. 
£dgerton  was  reproaching  me  only  yesterday  for  my  neglect." 

**  Ah,  indeed !  Well,  you  promised  him  to  resume,  did  you 
not  ?  He  is  a  rare  persuader !  He  is  so  amiable,  so  mild — you 
could  not  well  resist." 

It  was  from  her  face  that  I  formed  a  rational  conjecture  of 
the  expression  that  must  have  appeared  in  mine.  Her  eyes 
dilated  with  a  look  of  timid  wonder,  not  unmixed  with  appre- 
hension. She  actually  shrunk  back  a  space ;  then,  approach- 
ing, laid  her  hand  upon  my  wrist,  as  she  exclaimed : — 

**  God  of  heaven,  Edward,  what  strange  thought  is  in  your 
bosom  ?  what  is  the  meaning  of  that  look  ?  Look  not  so  again, 
if  you  would  not  kill  me !" 

I  averted  my  face  from  hers,  but  without  speaking.  She 
.  -rew  her  arms  around  my  neck. 

**Do  not  turn  away  from  me,  Edward.    Do  not,  do  not,^T 
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entreat  7011 !  Yon  mast  not -~  no !  not  tQI  jon  tell  me  wlMd  't 
troubling  jon — not  till  I  soothe  jon,  and  make  yon  love  am 
again  at  much  as  you  did  at  first." 

When  I  turned  to  her  again,  the  tears — hot,  scalding  tean 
-~were  already  streaming  down  my  cheeks. 

**  Julia,  Gh>d  knows  I  love  yon !  Neyer  woman  yet  was  mor. 
devotedly  loved  by  man!  I  love  you  too  much — too  deejd} 
—too  entirely  t    Alas,  I  love  nothing  else !" 

"  Say  not  that  you  love  me  too  much — that  can  not  be !  72  z 
I  not  love  you — you  only,  you  altogether  t  Should  I  not  hav€ 
your  whole  love  in  return  ?" 

"Ah,  Julia !  but  my  love  is  a  convulHive  eagerness  of  soul — 
a  passion  that  knows  no  limit !  It  is  not  that  my  heart  is  en- 
tirely yours :  it  is  that  it  is  yours  with  a  frenzied  desperatioit 
There  is  a  fanaticism  in  love  as  in  religion.  My  1*  ve  is  that 
fanaticism.  It  bums — it  commands — where  yours  would  bat 
soothe  and  solicit" 

''  But  is  mine  the  less  true — the  less  valuable  for  this,  dear 
Edward!" 

''  No,  perhaps  not !  It  may  be  even  more  true,  more  valua- 
ble ;  it  may  be  only  less  intense.  But  fanaticism,  yon  know,  is 
exacting — nothing  more  so.  It  permits  no  h  alf-passion,  uo  mod- 
erate leal.  It  insists  upon  devotion  like  its  own.  Ah,  Julia* 
could  you  but  love  as  I  do !" 

"  I  love  you  all,  Edward,  all  that  I  can,  and  as  it  beloi^  «.!> 
my  nature  to  love..  But  I  am  a  woman,  and  a  timid  one,  yon 
know.  I  am  not  capable  of  that  wild  passion  which  you  feaL 
Were  I  to  indulge  it,  it  would  most  certainly  destroy  me.  Even 
as  it  sometimes  appears  in  you,  it  terrifies  and  unnerves  me. 
Ton  are  so  impetuous !" 

**  Ah,  you  would  have  only  the  meek,  the  amiable !" 

And  thus,  with  an  implied  sarcasm,  our  conversation  ended. 
Julia  turned  on  me  a  look  of  imploring,  which  was  naturally 
one  of  reproach.  It  did  not  have  its  proper  influence  upon  me. 
I  seized  my  hat,  and  hurried  from  the  house.  I  rushed,  rather 
than  walked,  through  the  streets ;  and,  before  I  knew  where  I 
was,  I  found  myself  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  under  the  shade 
of  trees,  with  the  soft  evening  breeze  blowing  up<  n  me,  and  the 
placid  moon  saUmg  quietly  above.     I  threw  myself  ibwn  upon 
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tbe  grass,  and  delivered  myself  up  to  gloomy  thoughts.  Here 
was  I,  then*  scarcely  twenty-five  years  old ;  yonng,  vigorous ; 
with  a  probable  chance  of  fortune  before  me ;  a  young  and 
lovely  wife,  the  very  creature  of  my  first  and  only  choice,  one 
whom  I  tenderly  loved«  whom,  if  to  seek  again,  I  should  again, 
and  again,  and  only,  seek !  Yet  I  was  miserable — miserable 
in  the  v^ry  possession  of  my  first  hopes,  my  best  joys — the 
very  treasure  that  had  always  seemed  the  dearest  in  my  sight. 
Miserable  blind  heart  1  miserable  inde^ !  For  what  was  there 
to  make  me  miserable  1  Absolutely  nothing — nothing  that  the 
outer  world  could  give — nothing  that  it  could  ever  take  away. 
But  what  fool  is  it  that  fancies  there  must  be  a  reason  for  one's 
wretchedness  ?  The  reason  b  in  our  own  hearts ;  in  the  per- 
verseness  which  can  make  of  its  own  heaven  a  hell !  not  often 
fashion  a  heaven  out  of  hell ! 

Brooding,  I  lay  upon  the  sward,  meditating  unutterable  things, 
and  as  far' as  ever  from  any  conclusion.  Of  one  thing  alone  I 
was  satisfied — that  I  was  unutterably  miserable;  that  my  des« 
tiny  was  written  in  sable ;  that  I  was  a  man  foredoomed  to  wo ! 
Were  my  speculations  strange  or  unnatural!  Unnatural  in- 
deed !  There  is  a  class  of  surface-skimming  persons,  who  pro- 
nounce all  things  unnatural  which,  to  a  cool,  unprovoked,  and 
perhaps  unprovokable  mind,  appear  unreasonable:  as  if  a 
vexed  nature  and  exacting  passions  were  not  the  most  unrea- 
gouable  yet  most  natural  of  all  moral  agents.  My  woes  may 
have  been  groundless,  but  it  was  surely  not  unnatural  that  / 
felt  and  entertained  them. 

Thus,  with  bitter  mood,  growing  more  bitter  with  every  mo- 
ment of  its  unrestrained  indulgence,  I  gloomed  in  loneliness 
beside  the  banks  of  that  silvery  and  smooth-flowing  river.  Cer- 
tainly the  natural  world  around  me  lent  no  color  to  my  fancies. 
Willie  all  was  dark  within,  all  was  bright  without.  A  fiend  was 
tugging  at  my  heart ;  while  firom  a  little  white  cottage,  a  few 
hundred  yards  below,  which  grew  flush  with  the  margin  of  the 
stream,  there  stole  forth  the  tender,  tinkling  strains  of  a  guitar, 
prebably  touched  by  fair  fingers  of  a  fair  maiden,  with  some 
enamored  boy,  blind  and  doting,  hovering  beside  her.  I,  too, 
bad  stood  thus  and  hearkened  thus,  and  where  am  I — what 
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I  started  to  my  feet.  I  found  something  offmshre  in  Hie  nra- 
flic.  It  came  linked  with  a  song  which  I  had  heard  Jnlia  sing 
a  hundred  times ;  and  when  I  thoti&^ht  of  those  honrs  of  confi- 
dence, and  felt  myself  where  I  was,  alone — and  how  kme!— 
bitterer  than  ever  were  the  wayward  pangs  which  were  preymg 
opon  the  tenderest  fibres  of  my  heart 

In  the  next  moment  I  ceased  to  be  alone.  I  was  met  asd 
jostled  by  another  person  as  I  boonded  forward,  modi  too  rsp- 
idly,  in  an  effort  to  biuy.  myself  in  the  deeper  shadow  of  tove 
neighboring  trees.  The  stranger  was  nearly  oyerthrQwn  in  tfae 
collision,  which  extorted  a  hasty  exclamation  from  hk  lips,  Mt 
nnraingled  with  a  famons  oath  or  two.  In  the  voice  I  reeo^- 
nised  that  of  my  friend  Kingsley — the  well-known  pseo^ 
Kentucky  gentleman,  who  had  acted  a  part  so  important  ib 
extricating  my  wife  from  her  mother's  custody.  I  mi^e  myself 
known  to  him  in  apologizing  for  my  mdeness. 

"Yon  here!"  sidd  he;  "I  did  not  expect  to  meet  yon.  I 
have  jnst  been  to  yonr  house,  where  I  found  your  wife,  ni 
where  I  intended  to  stop  a  while  and  wait  for  yon.  But  Bifi 
Edgerton,  in  the  meanwhile,  popped  in,  and  after  that  I  ee«dd 
hear  nothing  but  pictures  and  paintings,  Madonnas,  Eoce  H*- 
mos,  and  the  like ;  till  I  began  to  fancy  that  I  smelt  notfaiBg 
but  paint  and  varnish.  So  I  popped  out,  with  a  pretty  Mast 
excuse,  leaving  the  two  amateurs  to  talk  in  oil  and  water-edon, 
and  settle  the  principles  of  art  as  they  please.  like  jcn,  I 
fancy  a  real  landscape,  here,  by  the  water,  and  under  the  gnm 
trees,  in  preference  to  a  thousand  of  the^r  painted  pictures." 

It  may  be  supposed  that  my  mood  underwent  predous  litde 
improvement  after  this  communication.  Dark  conceits,  duktf 
than  ever,  came  across  my  mind.  I  longed  to  ^ei  away,  ui 
return  to  that  home  from  which  I  had  banished  confidence  !— 
ah,  only  too  happy  if  there  still  lingered  hope !  But  my  ttkiA 
blunt,  good-humored,  and  thoughtless  creature  as  he  was,  took 
for  granted  that  I  had  come  to  look  at  the  landsciq^  to  adnire 
water-views  by  moonlight,  and  drink  firedi  draughts  of  set- 
breese  from  the  southwest ;  and,  thrusting  his  arm  throu^  me, 
he  dragged  me  on,  down,  almost  to  the  threshold  of  the  eoVUfb, 
whence  still  issued  the  tinkle,  tinkle,  of  the  ruitar  whieii  M 
first  driven  me  away.  Digitized  byCjOOglC 
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"That  girl  sings  well.  Do  yon  know  her — Miss  Davison t 
She's  soon  to  be  married,  they  say  (d — ^n  *  they  say/  however 
-—the  r**eatest  scandal-monger,  if  not  mischief-maker  and  liar» 
in  thi  world  1) — she  is  soon  to  be  married  to  young  Trescott— 
a  el^yver  lad  who  sniffles,  plays  on  the  flute,  wears  whisker  and 
imperial  on  the  most  cream-colored  and  effeminate  face  you 
e  /er  saw !  A  good  fellow,  nevertheless,  but  a  silly !  She  is  a 
good  fellow,  too,  rather  the  cleverest  of  the  twain,  and  perhaps 
the  oldest.  The  match,  if  match  it  really  is  to  be,  none  of  the 
wisest  for  that  very  reason.  The  damsel,  now-a-days,  who  mar- 
ries a  lad  younger  than  herself,  is  laying  up  a  large  stock  of 
pother,  which  is  to  bother  her  when  she  becomes  thirty — for 
even  young  ladies,  you  know,  after  forty,  may  become  thirty. 
A  sort  of  dispensation  of  nature.     She  sings  well,  nevertheless." 

I  said  something — it  matters  not  what.  Dark  images  of 
homo  were  in  my  ejea.  I  heard  no  song — saw  no  landscape. 
The  voice  of  Kingsley  was  a  sort  of  buzzing  in  my  ears. 

"  You  are  dull  to-night,  but  that  song  ought  to  soothe  you. 
What  a  cheery,  light-hearted  wench  it  is!  Her  voice  does 
seem  so  to  rise  in  air,  shaking  its  wings,  and  crying  tira-la ! 
tira-la !  with  an  enthusiasm  which  is  catching !  I  almost  feel 
prompted  to  kick  up  my  heels,  throw  a  summerset,  and,  while 
turning  on  my  axis,  give  her  an  echo  of  tira-la !  tira-la !  tira-la ! 
after  her  own  fashion." 

*'  Tou  are  certainly  a  happy,  mad  fellow,  Kingsley !"  was  my 
ftint,  cheerless  commentary  upon  a  gayety  of  heart  which  I 
conld  not  share,  and  the  unreserved  expression  of  which,  at 
that  moment,  only  vexed  me. 

"And  you  no  glad  one,  Clifford.  That  song,  which  almost 
prompts  me  to  dance,  makes  no  impression  on  you  1  By-the- 
way,  your  wife  used  to  sing  so  well,  and  now  I  never  hear  her 
That  d— d  painting,  if  you  don't  mind,  will  make  her  give 
up  everything  else !  As  for  Bill  Edgerton,  he  cares  for  nothing 
eke  but  his  varnish,  trees,  and  umber-hills,  and  streaky  water. 
Tou  shouldn't  let  him  fill  your  wife's  mind  with  this  oil-and- 
varnish  spirit — giving  up  the  piano,  the  guitar,  and  that  sweeter 
instrument  than  all,  her  own  voice.  D — ^n  the  paintings !  — 
his  long  talk  on  the  subject  almost  makes  me  sick  of  everything 
like  a  picture.    I  now  look  upon  a  beautiful  landscape  like  thisr 
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as  a  thing  that  is  shortly  to  he  desecrated— ^ taken  in  ydn— 
scratched  ont  of  shape  and  proportion  npon  a  deal-board,  and 
colored  after  snch  a  fkshion  as  never  before  was  seen  in  the  nat- 
ural world,  npon,  or  under,  or  about  this  aolid  ear^  D— a 
the  pictures,  I  say  again ! — but,  for  Grod*s  sake,  GHfford,  dont 
let  your  wife  give  up  the  music !  Make  her  play,  even  if  she 
don't  like  it.  She  likes  the  painting  best,  but  I  wouldn't  aUow 
it !  A  wife  is  a  sort  of  person  that  we  set  to  do  thoee  thingi 
that  we  wish  done  and  can't  do  for  ourselves.  That's  ny  dei- 
nition  of  a  wife.  Now,  if  I  wore  in  your  place,  with  my  fWi- 
ent  love  for  music  and  dislike  of  pictures,  I'd  put  her  at  Um 
piano,  and  put  the  paint-saucers,  and  the  oO,  and  the  smatted 
canvass,  out  of  the  window ;  and  then  *•  unless  he  came  to  hii 
senses  like  other  people — I'd  thrust  Bill  Edgertos  out  after 
them !    I'd  never  let  the  best  friend  in  the  world  spoil  my  wife." 

The  effect  of  this  random  chatter  of  my  good-natnred  tkai 
upon  my  mind  may  well  be  imagined.  It  waa  fortunate  dtfit 
he  was  quite  too  much  occupied  in  what  he  was  saying  to  note 
my  annoyance.  In  vain,  anxious  to  be  let  off,  was  I  restrained 
in  utterance — cold,  unpHable.  The  good  fellow  took  tor  granted 
ihai  it  was  an  act  of  friendship  to  try  to  amuse ;  and  thus,  yearih 
ing  with  a  nameless  discontent  and  apprehension  to  get  1 
I  was  marched  to  and  fro  along  the  river-bank,  from  one  i 
to  another — he,  meanwhile,  utterly  heedless  of  time,  and  m 
actively  bent  on  perpetual  motion  as  if  his  sinews  were  of  sted 
and  his  flesh  iron.  Meanwhile,  the  guitar  ceased,  and  the  Mag 
in  the  cottage  of  Miss  Davison ;  the  lights  went  out  in  that  sad 
all  the  other  dwellings  in  sight ;  the  moon  waned ;  and  it  w« 
not  till  the  clock  from  a  distant  steeple  tolled  out  the  hoar  of 
eleven  with  startling  solemnity,  that  Kingsley  exclaimed  ^— 

**  Well,  mon  ami,  we  have  had  a  ramble,  and  I  trust  I  have 
somewhat  dissipated  your  gloomy  fit.  And  now  to  bed — what 
say  you  ?— with  what  appetite  we  may !" 

With  what  appetite,  indeed !  We  separated.  I  luabed  hone- 
word,  the  moment  he  was  out  of  sight — onc6  more  stood  befeie 
my  own  dwelling.  There  the  lights  remained  uneztiiigaiehed, 
and  William  Edgerton  was  still  a  tenant  of  my  parlor! 
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I  HAD  not  the  courage  to  enter  my  own  dwelling  I  My  heart 
Bank  within  me.  Tt  was  as  if  the  whole  hope  of  a  long  life,  an 
intense  desire,  a  keen  tinremitting  pnrsmt,  had  suddenly  been  for 
ever  baffled.  Let  no  one  who  has  not  been  in  my  sitnalaon ;  who 
bas  not  been  governed  by  like  moral  and  social  influences  from 
the  beginning ;  who  knows  not  my  sensibilities,  and  the  organi- 
sation— singular  and  strai^  it  may  be — of  my  mind  and  body; 
let  no  such  person  jump  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  any 
thing  unnatural,  however  unreasonable  and  unreasoning,  in  the 
wild  passion  which  possessed  me.  I  look  back  upon  it  with 
some  surprise  myself.  The  fears  which  I  felt,  the  sufferings  I 
enduredr  however  unreasonable,  were  yet  trae  to  my  training. 
That  training  made  me  selfish;  how  selfish  let  my  blindness 
show !  In  the  blindness  of  self  I  could  see  nothing  but  the  thing 
I  feared,  the  one  phantom —  phantom  though  it  were— which 
was  sufficient  to  quell  and  crush  all  the  better  part  of  man  with- 
in me,  banish  all  the  real  blessings  which  were  at  command 
around  me.  I  gave  but  a  single  second  glance  through  the  win- 
dows of  my  habitation,  and  then  darted  desperately  away  from 
the  entrance  i  I  bounded,  without  a  consciousness,  through  the 
•now  still  and  dreary  streets,  and  found  myself,  without  intending 
it,  once  more  beside  the  river,  whose  constant  melancholy  elu- 
dings, seemed  the  echoes — though  in  the  faintest  possible  degree 
— of  the  deep  waters  of  some  apprehensive  sorrow  then  rolling 
through  all  the  channels  of  my  soul. 

What  was  it  that  I  feared?  What  was  it  that  I  sought  1  Was 
it  love  t  Can  it  be  that  the  strange  passion  which  we  call  by 
this  name,  was  the  source  of  that  sad  frenzy  whidi  filled  and 
afflicted  my  heart  1     And  was  I  not  successful  in  my  love  1^  J|^ 
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I  not  (bond  the  sought! — won  the  withheld?  What  was 
denied  to  me  that  I  desired  ?  I  asked  of  myself  these  qaestkmt. 
I  asked  them  in  yain.  I  could  not  answer  them.  I  beUeve  that 
I  can  answer  now.  It  was  sincerity,  earnestness,  devotion  from 
her,  all  speaking  through  an  intensity  like  that  which  I  feh 
within  my  own  soul. 

Now,  Julia  lacked  this  earnestness,  this  intensity.  Accustom- 
ed to  suhmission,  her  manner  was  habitually  subdued.  Her 
strongest  utterance  was  a  tear,  and  that  was  most  frequently 
hiddeiu  She  did  not  respond  to  me  in  the  language  in  wbieh 
my  affections  were  wont  to  ^peak.  Sinearity  she  did  not  lack 
—  far  from  it — she  was  truth  itself!  It  is  the  keener  pngto 
my  conscience  now,  that  I  am  compelled  to  admit  thii  convictieiL 
Her  modes  of  utterance  were  not  less  true  than  mine.  Thej 
were  not  less  significant  of  truth  ;  but  they  were  after  a  different 
ikshion.  In  a  moment  of  calm  and  reason,  I  might  hare  belieTsd 
this  truth ;  nay,  I  knew  it,  even  at  those  moments  when  I  wai 
most  unjust.  It  was  not  the  truth  that  I  required' so  much  ai 
the  presence  of  an  attachment  which  could  equal  mine  in  its 
degree  and  strength.  This  was  not  in  her  nature.  She  was 
one  taught  to  subdue  her  nature,  to  repress  the  tendencies  of  her 
heart,  to  submit  in  silence  and  in  meekness.  She  had  invaria- 
bly done  so  until  the  insane  urgency  of  her  mother  made  her 
desperate.  But  fbr  this  desperation  she  had  still  submitted,  p&- 
haps,  bad  never  been  my  wife.  In  the  fervent  intensity  of  my 
own  love,  I  fancied,  from  the  beginning,  that  there  was  some- 
thing too  temperate  in  the  tone  of  hers.  Were  I  to  be  exam- 
ined now,  on  this  point,  I  should  say  that  her  deportment  was 
one  which  declared  the  nicest  union  of  sensibility  and  maidenly 
propriety.  But,  compared  with  mine,  her  passions  were  feeble, 
frigid.  Mine  were  equally  intense  and  exacting.  Perhaps,  had 
she  even  responded  to  my  impetuosity  with  a  like  fervor,  I  shoald 
have  recoiled  from  her  with  a  feeling  of  disgust  much  more  rapid 
and  much  more  legitimate,  than  was  that  of  my  present  frenzy. 

Frenzy  it  was !  and  it  led  me  to  the  performance  oi  those 
things  of  which  I  shame  to  speak.  But  the  truth,  and  its  honest 
utterance  now,  must  be  one  of  those  forms  of  atonement  witii 
which  I  may  hope,  perhaps  vainly,  to  lessen,  in  the  siglrt  of 
Heaven,  some  of  my  human  offences.     I  had  aea^ceW  leacbed 
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ibc  wator-Bide  before  a  new  imj^idse  drove  me  back.  You  wiP 
■careelj  believe  me  wbeii  I  tell  you  tbat  I  descended  to  tbe  base 
cbaracter  of  tbe  spj  upon  my  nonsebold.  Tbe  blnsb  is  red  on 
my  cbeek  wbile  I  record  tbe  sbamefol  error.  I  entered  tbe  gar- 
den, stole  like  a  felon  to  tbe  lattice  of  tbe  apartment  in  wbicb 
my  wife  sat  witb  ber  guest,  and  looked  in  witb  a  greedy  fe«r, 
upon  tbe  features  of  tbe  two ! 

Wbat  were  my  ow^i  features  tben  ?  Wbat  tbe  expression  of 
my  eyes  ?  It  was  well  tbat  I  could  not  see  tbem ;  I  felt  tbat 
tbey  must  be  frigbtfuL  But  wbat  did  I  expect  to  see  in  tbis  es- 
pionage ?  As  I  live,  bonestly  now,  and  witb  wbat  degree  of 
honesty  I  tben  possessed,  I  may  truly  declare  tbnt  wbeii  i 
thought  upon  tbe  subject  at  all,  I  bad  no  more  suspicion  tbat  my 
wife  would  be  guilty  of  any  gross  crime,  tban  I  bad  of  tbe  guilt 
of  tbe  Deity  bimsel£  Far  firom  it  Sucb  a  &ncy  never  troubled 
me.  But,  wbat  was  it  to  me,  loving  as  I  did,  exclusive,  aad 
selfisb,  and  exacting  as  I  was — wbat  was  it  tome  if,  forbearing 
all  crime  of  conduct,  sbe  yet  regarded  anotber  with  eyes  of 
idolatry — if  ber  mind  was  yielded  up  to  bim  in  deference  and 
regard ;  and  thoughts,  disparaging  to  me,  filled  ber  brain  witb 
hb  superior  wortb,  manners,  merits  ?  He  bad  tastes,  perhaps 
talents,  which  I  bad  not  In  tbe  forum,  in  all  the  more  ener- 
getic, more  imposing  p^ormances  of  lift,  William  Edgerton,  I 
knew,  could  take  no  rank  in  competition  with  myself.  But  I 
was  no  ladies'  man.  I  bad  no  arts  of  society.  My  manners 
were  even  rude.  My  address  was  direct  almost  to  bluntness.  I 
had  no  discriminating  graces,  and  could  make  no  sacrifice,  in 
that  school  of  polish,  where  tbe  delicacy  is  too  apt  to  become 
false,  and  tbe  performances  trifling.  It  is  idle  to  dwell  on  tbis ; 
still  more  idle  to  speculate  upon  probable  causes.  It  may  bo 
tbat  tbere  are  persons  in  the  world  of  both  sexes,  and  governed 
by  like  influences,  who  have  been  guilty  of  like  follies ;  to  the^i 
my  revelations  may  be  of  service.  My  dbicoveries,  if  I  bave 
made  any,  were  quite  too  late  to  be  of  much  help  to  me. 

To  resume,  I  prowled  like  a  guilty  phantom  around  my  own 
habitation.  I  scanned  closely,  witb  tbe  keenest  eyes  of  jealousy, 
every  feature,  every  movement  of  tbe  two  within.  In  the  eyea 
of  Edgerton,  I  beheld — I  did  not  deceive  myself  in  tbis — I 
beheld  the  speaking  soul,  devoted,  rapt,  foil  of  love  for  the  ob 
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ject  of  his  survey  That  he  loved  her  was  to  me  sirficMiidj 
clear.  His  words  were  few,  faindj  spoken,  timid,  ffis  ffjtm 
did  not  encounter  hers;  hnt  when  hers  were  averted,  ^ktej 
riveted  their  fixed  glances  upon  her  face  with  the  adbe- 
ronce  of  the  jearning  steel  for  the  magnet !  Bitterly  did  I 
gnash  mj  teeth— bitterly  did  my  s|nrit  rise  in  rebellion,  as  I 
noted  these  characteristics.  But,  vi&ily,  with  all  my  pervemky 
of  feeling  and  judgment,  did  I  examine  the  air,  die  look,  the 
action,  the  expression,  the  t<mes,  the  words  of  my  wife,  to  make 
a  like  discovery.  All  was  passionless,  all  seeming  pure,  in  her 
whole  conduct  She  was  gentle  in  her  manner,  kind  in  her 
words,  conffldoi'ate  in  her  attentions;  but  so  entirely  at  ease,  so 
evidently  unconscious,  as  well  of  improper  thoughts  in  herself 
as  of  an  improper  tendency  in  him,  that,  though  sdll  resolute  to 
be  wilful  and  unhappy,  I  yet  could  see  nothing  of  which  I  cooU 
reasonably  complain.  Nay,  I  fancied  that  there  was  a  touch  of 
listlessness,  amounting  to  indifference,  in  her  air,  as  if  she  leaSy 
wished  him  to  be  gone ;  and,  fer  a  moment,  my  heart  beat  with 
a  returning  flood  of  tenderness,  that  almost  prompted  me  tonah 
suddenly  into  the  apartment  and  clasp  her  to  my  aims. 

At  length,  Edgerton  departed.  When  he  rose  to  do  so,  I  felt 
the  awkwardness  of  my  situation — the  meanness  of  whidi  I 
liad  been  guilty— the  disgrace  which  would  follow  detection. 
The  shame  I  already  felt ;  but,  though  sickening  beneath  it,  ^ 
passion  which  drove  me  into  the  commisaion  of  so  slavidi  an  aet, 
was  stiU  superior  to  all  others,  and  could  not  then  be  overcome. 
I  harried  firom  the  window  and  from  the  premises  while  he  was 
taking  his  leave.  My  mind  was  stiU  in  a  frensy.  I  ramUed 
off,  unconsciously,  to  the  most  secluded  places  along  the  suhnki. 
endeavoring  to  lose  the  thoughts  that  troubled  me.  I  had  now 
A  new  cause  for  vexation.  I  was  haunted  by  a  conviedon  of 
my  own  shame.  How  could  I  look  Julia  in  the  fkce — how  meet 
and  s|)eak  to  her,  and  hear  the  accents  of  her  voice  and  my  own 
after  the  unworthy  espionage  which  I  had  instituted  upon  hert 
Would  not  my  ejes  betray  me— my  fehering  aeeents,  mj 
aboshed  looks,  my  flushed  and  burning  che^s  ?  I  felt  that  it 
was  impossible  fer  me  to  escape  detection.  I  was  sure  that  eveiy 
look,  eveiy  tone,  would  sufliciently  betray  my  secrot.  Ptarimptf 
T  AoM.  not  have  felt  this  fear,  bad  I  possessed  tfao  eontagett 
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resolve  against  the  repetition  of  my  error.  Gould  I  have  de- 
dared  this  resolution  to  mjself,  to  forego  the  miserable  proceed- 
ing which  I  had  that  night  begun,  I  feel  that  I  should  then  have 
taken  one  large  step  toward  my  own  deliverance  from  that  for- 
midable fiend  which  was  then  ragii^  nnmastered  in  my  soul. 
But  I  lacked  the  courage  for  this.  Fatal  deficiency !  I  felt  im- 
preased  with  the  necessity  of  keeping  a  strict  watch  upon  Ed- 
geiton.  I  had  se^i,  with  eyes  that  could  not  be  deceived,  the 
feeling  which  had  been  expressed  in  his.  I  saw  that  he  loved 
her,  perhaps,  without  a  consciousness  himself  of  the  unhappy 
truth.  I  hurried  to  the  conclusion,  accordingly,  that  he  must  be 
looked  after.  I  did  not  so  immediately  perceive  that  in  looking 
after  him,  I  was,  in  truth,  looking  afier  Julia ;  for  what  was  my 
watch  upon  Edgerton  but  a  watch  upon  her  ?  I  had  not  the 
confidence  in  her  to  leave  her  to  herself.  That  was  my  error. 
The  true  reasoning  by  which  a  man  in  my  situation  should  be 
governed,  is  comprised  in  a  nutshell.  £Sther  the  wife  is  virtuous 
or  she  is  not  If  she  is  virtuous,  she  is  safe  without  my  espion- 
age. If  she  is  not,  all  the  watching  in  the  world  will  not  suffice 
to  make  her  so*  As  for  the  discovery  of  her  falsehood,  he  will 
make  that  fast  enough.  The  security  of  the  husband  lies  in  his 
wife's  purity,  not  in  his  own  eyes.  It  must  be  added  to  this  ar* 
gument  that  the  most  virtuous  among  us,  man  or  woman,  is  still 
▼ery  weak ;  and  neither  wife,  nor  daughter,  nor  son,  should  be 
exposed  to  unnecessary  temptation.  Do  we  not  daily  implore 
in  our  own  prayers,  to  be  saved  from  temptation  ? 

I  need  not  strive  to  declare  what  were  my  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings as  I  wandered  off  firom  my  dwelling  and  place  of  e^onage 
that  night.  No  language  of  which  I  am  possessed  could  embody 
to  the  idea  of  the  reader  the  thousandth  part  of  what  I  suffered. 
An  insane  and  morbid  resentment  filled  my  heart.  A  close, 
heavy,  hot  stupor,  pressed  upon  my  brain*  My  limbs  seemed 
feeble  as  those  of  a  child.  I  tottered  in  the  streets.  The  stars, 
bright  mysterious  watchers,  seemed  peering  down  into  my  face 
with  looks  of  smiling  inquhry.  The  sudden  bark  of  a  watch-dog 
startled  and  unnerved  me.  I  felt  with  the  consciousness  of  a 
mean  action,  all  the  humiliating  weakness  which  belongs  to  it* 

It  took  me  a  goodly  hour  before  I  could  muster  up  courage 
to  return  home,  and  it  was  then  midnight.    Julia  had  retired  to 
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lior  chamber,  but  not  yet  to  her  conch.  She  flew  to  mo  on  my 
entrance — to  my  arms.  I  shrunk  from  her  embraces;  hot  she 
grasped  me  with  greater  firmness.  I  had  never  witnessed  ao 
mnch  warmth  in  her  before.  It  surprised  me,  but  the  sohitioc 
of  it  was  easy.  My  long  stay  had  made  her  apprehensive.  It 
was  so  unusual.  My  coldness,  when  she  embraced  me*  was  as 
startling  to  her,  as  her  sudden  warmth  was  surprising  to  me. 
She  pushed  me  from  her — still,  however,  holding  me  in  bar 
grasp,  while  she  surveyed  me.  Then  she  started,  and  with 
newer  apprehensions. 

Well  she  might  My  looks  alarmed  her.  My  hair  was  dis- 
hevelled and  moist  with  the  night-dews.  My  cheeks  were  vecy 
pale.  There  was  a  quick,  agitated,  and  dilating  ftdlneas  of  my 
eyes,  which  rolled  hastily  about  the  apartment,  never  enm 
resting  upon  her.  They  dared  not  I  caught  a  hasty  glasei 
of  myself  in  the  mirror,  and  scarcely  knew  my  own  features. 
It  was  natural  enough  that  she  should  be  alarmed.  I^ie  daag 
to  me  with  increased  fervency.  She  spoke  hurriedly,  but  des^ 
ly,  with  an  increased  and  nov^  power  of  utterance,  ^  dae 
result  of  her  excitement.  Gould  that  excitement  be  oceasioMd 
by  love  for  me — by  a  suspicion  of  the  truth,  namely,  that  I  fae^ 
been  watching  her  ?  I  shuddered  as  this  last  conjecture  pasMd 
into  my  mind.  That,  indeed,  would  be  a  humiliation — woriSi 
more  degrading,  by  far,  than  all. 

''Oh,  why  have  you  left  me — so  long,  so  very  longt  wbeie 
have  you  been  1  what  has  happened  V* 

"  Nothing — nothing." 

"Ah,  but  there  is  something,  Edward.  Speak!  what  is  iCi 
dear  husband  f  I  see  it  in  your  eyes,  your  looks !  Why  do 
you  turn  from  me  1  Look  on  me !  tell  me !  You  are  very 
pale,  and  yonr  eyes  are  so  wild,  so  strange!  You  are  sck. 
dear  Edwaitl ;  you  are  surely  sick :  tell  me,  what  has  happened  T 

Wild  and  hurried  as  they  were,  never  did  tones  of  more  ton^ 
ing  sweetness  fall  from  any  lips.  They  unmanned — nay,  I  iM 
the  wrong  word — they  manned  me  for  the  time.  They  brongtit 
me  back  to  my  senses,  to  a  conviction  of  her  truth,  to  a  momes- 
tary  conviction  of  my  own  folly.  My  words  fell  from  me  wi*- 
out  effort — few.  hurried,  husky — but  it  was  a  sudden  hssH- 
gush,  which  was  uarestrainaUe.  r^^^^T^ 
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"Ask  me  not,  Julia — ask  me  nothing ;  but  love  me,  only  loye 
me,  and  all  will  be  well— all  is  well.'* 

"Do  I  not — ah  !  do  I  not  love  you,  Edward  1" 
"  I  believe  you — God  be  praised,  I  do  believe  you !" 
"  Oh,  surely,  Edward,  you  never  doubted  this." 
•*  No,  no ! — never !" 

Such  was  the  ftrvent  ejaculation  of  my  lips ;  such,  in  spite 
of  its  seeming  inconsistency,  was  the  real  belief  within  my  soul. 
What  was  it,  then,  that  I  did  doubt  ?  wherefore,  then,  the  mis- 
ery, the  suspense,  the  suspicion,  which  grew  and  gathered,  cor- 
TodiDg  in  my  heart,  the  parent  of  a  thousand  unnamed  anxie- 
ties ?  It  will  be  difficult  to  answer.  The  heart  of  man  is  one 
of  those  strange  creations,  so  various  in  its  moods,  so  infinite  in 
ita  ramifications,  so  subtle  and  sudden  in  its  transitions,  as  to 
defy  investigation  m  certainly  as  it  refuses  remedy  and  relief. 
It  is  enough  to  say  that,  with  one  schooled  as  mine  had  been, 
injuriously,  and  with  injustice,  there  is  little  certainty  in  any  of 
its  movements.  It  becomes  habitually  capricious,  feeds  upon 
passions  intensely,  without  seeming  detriment ;  and,  after  a  sea- 
son, pr^rs  the  unwholesome  nutriment  which  it  has  made  vital, 
to  those  purer  natural  sources  of  strength  and  succor,  without 
vrhich,  though  it  may  still  enjoy  life,  it  can  never  know  hap- 
pnieM. 
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OHAPTEE   XXIII. 

PROQRBSS  OP  PA8810lf. 

*^Btrr,  do  not  leave  me  another  time— not  no  long,  Edward. 
Do  not  leave  me  alone.  Yonr  bnsinen  it  one  thing.  Ukat  yon 
mntt,  of  course,  attend  to ;  hot  honrs — not  of  bnriness — honn 
in  which  jon  do  no  bunneas— hours  of  leisure — your  evenings, 
Edward — these  you  must  riiare  with  me — you  must  give  to 
me  entirely.    Ah  !  will  you  not  t  will  you  not  promise  me  V* 

These  were  among  the  last  worda  which  she  spoke  to  me  en 
we  slept  that  night.  The  next  morning,  almost  at  awaking,  A% 
resumed  the  same  language.  I  eould  not  help  pero«ving  tiiak 
she  spoke  in  tones  of  greater  earnestness  than  usual — an  esr- 
neatness  expressive  <^  anxiety  ibr  which  I  Mt  at  some  loss  to 
account  Still,  the  tenor  of  what  she  said,  at  the  time,  gave  me 
pleasure — a  satisfaction  which  I  did  not  seek  to  conceal,  aad 
which,  while  it  lasted,  was  the  sweetest  of  all  pleasures  to  my 
soul.  But  the  busy  devil  in  my  heart  made  his  suggestions  also, 
which  were  of  a  kind  to  produce  any  other  but  satisfying  emo- 
tions. While  I  stood  in  my  wife's  presence — in  the  hearing 
of  her  angel-voice,  and  beholding  the  pure  spirit  speaking  out 
from  her  eyes — he  lay  dormant,  rebuked,  within  his  prison- 
house,  crouching  in  quiet,  waiting  a  more  auspicious  moment 
for  activity.  Nor  was  he  long  in  waiting ;  and  then  his  cold, 
insinuating  doubts — his  inquiries — b^;ot  and  startled  mine! 

"Very  good — all  very  good!"  Such  was  the  tone  of  his 
suggestions.  "  She  may  well  compound  for  the  evenings  with 
yon,  since  she  gives  her  whole  mornings  to  your  rival." 

Archimedes  asked  but  little  for  the  propulsion  of  a  world. 
The  joalous  spirit — a  spirit  jealous  like  mine — asks  still  lees 
for  the  moving  of  that  little  but  densely-populous  world,  the 
human  heart.     I  forgot  the  sweet  tones  of  my  wife's  words- 
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the  ptire-sonled  words  themselves — tones  and  words  which, 
while  their  sounds  yet  lingered  in  my  ears,  I  could  not  hare 
r^nestioned — I  did  not  dare  to  questioii.  The  tempter  grew  in 
the  ascendant  the  moment  I  had  passed  out  of  her  sight ;  and 
when  I  met  William  Edgerton  the  next  day,  he  acquired 
greatlj-increased  power  over  mj  understanding. 

William  Edgerton  had  evidently  undergone  a  change.  He 
no  longer  met  my  glances  boldly  with  his  own.  Perhaps,  had 
he  done  so,  my  eyes  would  hare  been  the  first  to  shrink  from 
the  encounter.  He  looked  down,  or  looked  aside,  when  he 
spoke  to  ine ;  his  words  were  few,  timorous,  hesitating,  but  stu- 
diously conciliatory ;  and  he  lingered  no  longer  in  ray  presence 
than  was  absolutely  unayoidable.  Was  there  not  a  consciaos- 
ness  in  thist  and  what  consciousness?  The  devil  at  my  heart 
answered,  and  answered  with  truth,  *'  He  loves  your  wife."  It 
would  have  been  well,  perhaps,  had  ^e  cruel  fiend  said  nothing 
fhrthor.  Alas !  I  would  have  pardoned,  nay,  pitied  William 
Edgerton,  had  the  same  chuckling  spirit  not  assured  me  that 
she  ahio  was  not  insensible  to  him.  I  was  continually  reminded 
of  the  words,  '^  Your  business  must,  of  course,  be  attended  to  I" 
— **What  a  considerate  wife !"  said  the  tempter;  "how  very 
tmusual  with  young  wives,  with  whom  business  is  commonly 
the  very  last  consideration !" 

That  very  day,  I  found,  on  reaching  home,  that  William 
Edgerton  had  been  there — had  gone  there  almost  the  moment 
after  he  had  left  me  at  the  office ;  and  that  he  had  remained 
there,  obviously  at  work  in  the  studio,  until  the  time  drew  nigh 
fbr  my  return  to  dinner.  My  foelings  forbade  any  inquiries. 
These,  facts  were  all  related  by  my  wifo  herself.  I  did  not  ask 
to  hoar  them.  I  asked  for  nothing  more  than  she  told.  The 
cfaread  tiiat  my  jealousy  should  be  su^ected  made  me  pot  on  a 
sturdy  aspect  of  indifference ;  and  that  exquisite  sense  of  deli- 
cacy, which  governed  every  movement  of  my  wife's  heart  and 
conduct,  forbade  her  to  say — what  yet  she  certainly  desired 
I  should  know — that,  in  all  that  time,  she  had  nut  seen  him, 
nor  he  her.  She  had  studieudy  kept  aloof  in  her  chamber  so 
long  as  he  remained.  Meanwhile,  I  brooded  over  their  sup- 
posed long  and  secret  interviews.  These  I  took  for  granted. 
The  happiness  they  felt^-the  mutual  smile  they  witnessed-^ 
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the  Qticousoiotis' sighs  thej  uttered!  Such  a  picture  of  Aeii 
sapposed  felicity  as  ray  mcMrbid  imagination  eonjnred  up  would 
have  roused  a  doubly  damned  and  damning  ficoid  in  the  beftrf 
of  any  mortal 

What  a  task  was  mine,  siroggling  with  these  imagef^  thcase 
convictions ! — my  pride  straggling  to  conceal,  my  feeUngs  iitmg- 
gling  to  endure.  Then,  there  were  other  conflicts.  What  irienc2»^ 
had  the  Edgertons  been  to  me — father,  mother — nay,  thst  uon 
himself,  once  so  fondly  esteemed,  once  so  fondly  esteeniag? 
Of  comrse,  no  ties  such  as  these  conld  have  made  me  patiem 
under  wrong.  But  they  were  si^h  as  to  render  it  necessarr 
that  the  wrong  should  be  real,  unquestionable,  beyond  dedbt 
begrond  excuse.    This  I  felt,  this  I  resolved. 

*a  will  wait!  I  will  be  patient!  I  will  endnre,  though  the 
vulture  gnaws  incessant  at  my  heart !  I  will  do  nothing  pre- 
cipitate. No,  no :  I  must  beware  of  that !  But  let  me  prove 
them  treacherous — let  them  once  falter,  and  go  aside  from  dip 
straight  path,  and  then — oh,  then !" 

Such,  as  in  i^ken  words,  was  the  unspoken  resolution  of  nj 
soul;  and  this  resolution  required,  first  of  all,  that  I  shoiki 
carry  out  the  base  purpose  which,  without  a  purpose,  I  hsil 
already  begun.  I  must  be  a  spy  upon  their  interviews.  Thej 
must  be  followed,  watched — eyes,  looks,  hands !  IGaerable  ae- 
cessity  I  but,  under  my  present  feelings  and  determinati<Hi,  sot 
the  less  a  necessity.  And  I,  alone,  must  do  it ;  I,  alone,  must 
peer  busily  into  these  mysteries,  the  revelation  of  which  esn 
result  (mly  in  my  own  ruin^-seeking  still,  with  an  earnest  iX- 
genee,  to  discover  that  which  I  should  rather  have  prayed  fm 
eternal  and  unmitigated  blindness,  that  I  might  not  see !  Um 
was,  indeed,  the  philosophy  of  the  madman. 

I  persevered  in  it  like  one.  I  yielded  all  opportMiities  Ar 
the  meeting  of  the  parties — all  opportunities  which,  in  jkM- 
ing,  did  not  expose  me  to  the  suspicion  of  having  any  8iBiit«r 
object  If,  for  example,  I  found,  or  could  conjecture,  that  Wi^ 
liam  Edgerton  was  likely  to  be  at  my  house  this  or  that  erea- 
ing,  I  studiously  intimated,  beforehand,  some  necessity  for  ben^ 
myself  absent  This  carried  me  frequently  from  h<mie— -loo*' 
wandering,  vexing  myself  with  the  most  hideous  conjeetaitf- 
the  most  self-torturing  apprehensions.    I  sped  aw«y»  obviomlT. 
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into  the  city — to  alleged  meetings  with  friends  or  elieuts  —  ci 
on  some  pretence  or  other  which  seemed  ordinary  and  natural 
Bnt  my  coarse  was  to  return,  and,  ander  cover  of  night,  to  prowl 
aronnd  my  own  premises,  like  some  guilty  ghost,  doomed  t* 
baunt  the  scene  of  former  happiness,  in  its  wantonness  rendered 
a  s<!ene  of  ever-during  misery.  Certainly,  no  guilty  ghost  eyer 
suffered  in  his  penal  tortures  a  torture  worse  than  mine  at  these 
humiliating  moments.  It  was  torture  enough  to  me  that  I  was 
sensible  of  all  the  unhappy  meanness  of  my  conduct  On  this 
head,  though  I  strove  to  excuse  myself  on  the  score  of  a  sup- 
posed necessity,  I  could  not  deceive  myself — no ! — not  for  the 
smallest  moment 

Weeks  passed  in  this  manner — weeks  to  me  of  misery — of 
annoyance  and  secret  suffering  to  my  wife.  In  this  time,  my 
espionage  resulted  in  nothing  bnt  what  has  been  already  shown 
^-in  what  was  already  sufficiently  obvious  to  me.  William 
Edgerton  continued  his  insane  attentions :  he  sought  my  dwel- 
ling with  studious  perseverance — sought  it  particularly  at  those 
periods  when  he  fancied  I  was  absent — when  he  knew  it — 
though  such  were  not  his  exchitive  periods  of  visitation.  He 
came  at  times  when  I  was  at  home.  His  passion  for  my  wife 
was  sufficiently  evident  to  me,  though  her  deportment  was  such 
as  to  persuade  me  that  she  did  not  see  it  All  that  I  beheld  of 
her  conduct  was  irreproachable.  There  was  a  singular  and 
sweet  digpiity  in  her  air  and  manner,  when  they  were  together, 
that  seemed  one  of  the  most* insuperable  barriers  to  any  radh  or 
presumptuous  approach.  While  there  was  no  constraint  about 
her  carriage,  there  was  no  familiarity — nothing  to  encourage 
or  invite  familiarity.  While  she  answered  freely,  responding 
to  all  the  needs  of  a  suggested  subject,  she  herself  never  seemed 
to  broach  one ;  and,  after  hours  of  nightly  watch,  which  ran 
through  a  period  of  weeks,  in  which  I  strove  at  the  shameful 
occupation  of  the  espial,  I  was  compelled  to  admit  that  all  her 
part  was  as  purely  unexceptionable  as  the  most  jeakras  husband 
could  have  wished  it 

But  not  so  with  the  conduct  of  William  Edgerton.  His  atten- 
tions were  increasing.  His  passion  was  assuming  some  of  the 
forms  of  that  delirium  to  which,  under  encouragement,  it  is  usu- 
ally driven  in  the  end.    He  now  passionately  watched  my  wi^fr's 
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oounveuauce,  and  no  longer  averted  his  glance  when  it  soddenfy 
encountered  hers.  His  eyes,  natoraUj  tender  in  expresBioiu 
now  assamed  a  look  of  irrepressible  ardency,  from  which*  I  now 
fancied — pleased  to  fancy — that  hers  recoOed!  He  would 
linger  long  in  silence,  silently  watching  her,  and  seemingly  ui- 
conscioos,  the  while,  equally  of  his  scratiny  and  his  silence.  At 
soeh  times,  I  conld  perceive  that  Jnlia  wonld  torn  aside,  or  her 
own  eyes  wonld  be  marked  by  an  expression  of  the  coldest  va- 
cancy, which,  but  for  other  circumstances,  or  in  any  other  con- 
dition of  my  mind,  would  have  seemed  to  me  conclusive  of  her 
indignation  or  dislike.  But,  when  such  became  my  thought,  it 
was  soon  expelled  by  some  suggestion  from  the  busy  devil  of 
my  imagination : — 

**  They  may  well  put  on  this  appearance  now ;  hut  are  such 
their  looks  when  they  meet,  sometimes  for  a  whole  morning,  ia 
the  painting-room  V  Even  here,  the  fiend  was  silenced  by  a 
fact  which  was  revealed  to  me  in  one  of  my  nocturnal  watcbea 

'*  Clifford  not  at  home  ?"  said  Edgerton  one  evening  as  be 
entered,  addressing  n>y  wile,  and  looking  indifferently  aroond 
die  room.  **  I  wished  to  tell  him  about  some  pictures  whidi 
are  to  be  seen  at 's  room — really  a  lovely  Guido — an  in- 
fant Savior — and  something,  said  to  be  by  Carlo  Dolce,  thoogii 
I  doubt  You  must  see  them.  Shall  1  call  for  you  to-monrow 
morning  V 

"  I  thank  you,  but  have  an  engagement  for  the  momii^.'' 

'^Well,  the  next  day.  They  will  remain  but  a  fiBW  diyt 
longtt  in  the  city." 

*'  I  am  sorry,  but  I  shall  not  be  able  to  go  even  the  next  i^t 
I  am  so  busy.*' 

"  Busy  1  ah !  that  reminds  me  to  ask  if  you  have  given  np 
the  pencil  altogether  ?  Have  you  wholly  abandoned  the  stodio  f 
I  never  see  you  now  at  work  in  the  morning.  I  had  no  thoa^ 
that  yon  had  so  much  of  the  fa9hionable  taste  for  moming  cJkt 
shopping,  and  the  like." 

**  Nor  have  I,"  was  the  quiet  answer.  **  I  seldom  leave  hose 
in  the  morning." 

"  Indeed  1"  with  some  doubtfulness  of  eountenanceb  almsit 
amountmg  to  chagrin— « indeed  1  how  is  it  thai  I  8o  seUoa 
see  you,  then?"  o,.zed.vGoogle 
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**  The  cares  of  a  household,  I  suppose,  might  he  my  suiEcient 
excuse.  While  my  liege  lord  works  abroad,  I  find  my  duties 
fiufficientiy  urgent  to  task  all  my  time  at  home/* 

•*  Really — but  you  do  not  propose  to  abandon  the  atelier  en- 
tirely 1  Glifibrd  himself,  with  his  great  fondness  for  the  art, 
will  scarcely  be  satisfied  that  you  should,  even  ou  a  pretence 
of  work." 

*^  I  do  not  know.  I  do  not  think  that  my  husband'* — the  last 
two  words  certainly  emphasized — "cares  much  about  it.  I 
suspect  that  music  and  painting,  however  much  they  delighted 
and  employed  our  girlhood,  form  but  a  very  insignificant  part 
of  our  duties  and  enjoyments  when  we  get  married." 

"But  you  do  not  mean  to  say  that  a  fine  landscape,  or  an 
exquisite  head,  gives  you  less  satisfaction  than  before  your  mar- 
riage?" 

"  I  confess  they  do.  Life  is  a  very  different  thing  before  and 
after  marriage.  It  seems  far  more  serious — it  appears  to  me  a 
possession  now,  and  time  a  sort  of  property  which  has  to  be 
economized  and  doled  out  almost  as  cautiously  as  money.  I 
have  not  touched  a  brush  this  fortnight.  I  doubt  if  I  hav^ 
been  in  the  painting-room  more  than  once  in  all  this  time." 

This  conversation,  which  evidently  discomfited  William  Ed- 
gerton,  was  productive  to  me  of  no  small  satisfaction.  Afler  a 
brief  interval,  consumed  in  silence,  he  resumed  it  ;— 

"  But  I  must  certainly  get  you  to  see  these  pictures.  Nay,  I 
must  also  —  since  you  keep  at  home — persuade  you  to  look 
into  the  studio  to-morrow,  if  it  be  only  to  flatter  my  vanity  by 
looking  at  a  sketch  which  I  have  amused  myself  upon  the  last 
three  mornings.  By-the-way,  why  may  we  not  look  at  it  to- 
night!" 

"  We  shall  not  be  able  to  examine  it  carefully  by  night,"  was 
the  answer,  as  I  fancied,  spoken  with  unwonted  coldness  and 
deliberation. 

**  So  much  the  better  for  me,"  he  replied,  with  an  ineflPectual 
attempt  to  laugh ;  "  you  will  be  less  able  to  discern  its  defects." 

**  The  same  difficulty  will  endanger  its  beauties,"  Julia  an- 
swered, without  offering  to  rise. 

"  Well,  at  least,  you  must  arrange  for  seeing  the  pictures  at 
r-M^^*$,    They  are  to  remain  but  a  few  days,  and  I  would  not 
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have  you  miss  seeing  tbem  for  the  world.     Suppose  joa  saj 
Saturday  morning  V* 

"  If  nothing  happens  to  prevent,"  she  said ;  "  and  I  wOl  es- 
deayor  to  perroade  Mr.  GMfford  to  look  at  them  with  na.'* 

"  Oh,  he  is  so  full  of  his  law  and  clients,  that  70a  will  haidlf 
succeed." 

This  was  spoken  with  evident  dissatisfaction.    The  amiige- 
meut,  which  induded  me,  seemed  unnecessary.    I  need  not  aay 
that  I  was  better  pleased  with  my  wife  than  I  had  been  lor 
some  time  previous;  but  here  the  juggling  fiend  interposed 
again,  to  su^^  the  painful  suspicion  that  she  knew  of  ny 
whereabouts,  of  my  jealousy,  of  my  espionage ;  that  her  words 
were  rather  meant  for  my  ears  than  for  those  of  Edgerton ;  or, 
if  this  were  not  the  case,  her  manner  to  Edgerton  was  simply 
adopted,  as  she  had  now  become  conscious  of  her  own  feelings 
— feelings  of  peril — feelings  which  would  not  permit  her  to 
trust  herself.    Ah !  she  feared  herself:  she  had  discovered  the 
passion  of  William  Edgerton,  and  it  had  taught  her  the  chai^ 
acter  and  tendency  of  her  own.    Was  there  ever  more  self- 
destroying  malice  than  was  mine  ?    I  settled  down  upon  this 
last  conviction.    My  wife's  coldness  was  only  assumed  to  pre- 
vent *Edgerton  firom  seeing  her  weakness;  and,  for  Edgerton 
himself,  I  now  trembled  with  the  conviction  that  I  should  have 
to  shed  his  blood. 
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A  GROUP. 

Tbi8  conviction  now  begaii  to  hannt  my  mind  with  ^I  the 
ponctnality  of  a  shadow.  It  came  to  me  unconsciously,  uncall- 
ed for ;  mingled  with  other  thoughts  and  disturbed  them  all. 
Whether  at  my  desk,  or  in  the  courts ;  among  men  in  the  crowd- 
ed mart,  or  in  places  simply  where  the  idle  and  the  thoughtless 
congregate,  it  was  still  my  companion.  It  was,  however,  still 
a  shadow  only ;  a  dull,  intan^ble,  half-formed  image  of  the  mind  ; 
the  crude  creature  of  a  fear  rather  than  a  desire  ;  for,  of  a  truth, 
nothing  could  be  more  really  terrible  to  me  than  the  apparent 
necessity  of  taking  the  life  of  one  so  dear  to  me  once,  and  still 
so  dear  to  the  only  friends  I  had  ever  known.  I  need  not  say 
how  silently  I  strove  to  banish  this  conviction.  My  struggles 
on  this  subject  were  precisely  those  which  are  felt  by  nervous 
men  suddenly  approaching  a  precipice,  and,  though  secure, 
flin^ng  themselves  off,  in  the  extremity  of  their  apprehensions 
of  that  danger  which  has  assumed  in  their  imaginations  an 
aspect  so  absorbing.  With  such  persons,  the  extreme  anxiety 
to  avoid  the  deed,  whether  of  evil  or  of  mere  danger,  frequently 
provokes  its  commission.  I  felt  that  this  risk  encountered  me. 
I  well  knew  that  an  act  often  contemplated  may  be  already  con- 
sidered half*performed  ;  and  though  I  could  not  rid  myself  of  the 
impression  that  I  was  destined  to  do  the  deed  the  very  idea  of 
which  made  me  shudder,  I  yet  determined,  with  all  the  remaining 
resolution  of  my  virtue,  to  dismiss  it  firom  my  thought,  as  I  re- 
solved to  escape  from  its  performance  if  I  could. 

It  would  have  been  easy  enough  for  me  to  have  kept  this 
resolution  as  it  was  enough  for  me  to  make  it,  had  it  not  clashed 
with  a  superior  passion  in  my  mind ;  but  that  blindness  of  heart 
under  which  I  labored,  impaired  my  judgment,  enfeebled  my 
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resolation,  baffled  my  prudence,  defeated  all  my  faculties  of 
Belf-preBervation.  I  was,  in  fact,  a  monomaniac.  On  one  sub- 
ject,  I  was  incapable  of  tbought,  of  sane  reasoning,  of  fixed 
purpose.  I  am  unwilling  to  distinguish  this  madness  bj  the 
word  **  jealousy.*'  In  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term  it  was  not 
jealousy.  Phrenologists  would  call  it  an  undue  development 
of  self-esteem,  diseased  by  frequent  provocation  into  an  irritable 
suspiciousness,  which  influenced  all  the  offices  of  thought  It 
was  certain,  to  myself,  that  in  instituting  the  watch  which  I  did 
over  the  conduct  of  my  wife  and  William  Edgerton,  I  did  not 
expect  to  discover  the  commission  of  any  gross  act  which,  in  the 
vulgar  acceptation  of  the  world*  constitutes  the  crime  of  infidelity. 
The  pang  would  not  have  been  less  to  my  mind,  though  eveiy 
such  act  was  forborne,  if  I  pei'ceived  that  her  eyes  yearned  (fxt 
his  coming,  and  her  looks  of  despondency  took  note  of  his  ab- 
sence. If  I  could  see  that  she  hearkened  to  his  words  with  the 
ean  of  one  who  deferred  even  to  devotedness,  and  found  that 
pleasure  in  his  accents  which  should  only  have  been  accorded  to 
mine.  It  is  the  low  nature,  alone,  which  seeks  for  develop- 
m^its  beyond  these,  to  constitute  the  sin  of  faithlessness.  Of 
looks,  words,  consideration,  habitual  deference,  and  eager  atten- 
tion, I  was  quite  as  uxorious  as  I  should  have  been  of  the  warm 
kissy  or  the  yielding,  fond  embrace.  They  were  the  same  in  my 
eyes.  It  was  for  the  momentary  glance,  the  passing  word,  the 
forgetful  sigh,  that  I  looked  and  listened,  while  I  pursued  the 
unhappy  espionage  upon  my  wife  and  her  lover.  That  he  was 
her  lover,  was  sufficiently  evident — how  far  she  was  pleased 
with  his  devotion  was  the  question  to  be  asked  and — answered ! 

The  self-esteem  which  produced  these  developments  of  jeal- 
ousy, in  my  own  home,  was  not  unexercised  abroad.  The  same 
exacting  nature  was  busy  among  my  friends  and  mere  acquaint- 
ance. Of  these  I  had  but  few ;  to  these  I  could  be  devoted ;  for 
these  I  could  toil ;  for  these  I  could  freely  have  perished !  But 
I  demanded  nothing  less  from  them.  Of  their  consideration  and 
regard  I  was  equally  uxorious  as  I  was  of  the  affections  o£  my 
wife.  I  was  an  intejuifier  in  all  my  relations,  and  was  not  wil- 
ling to  divide  or  share  my  sympathies.  I  became  suspicious 
when  I  found  any  of  my  acquaintance  forming  new  hitimacies» 
and  sunk  into  reserves  which  necessarily  produced  a  severance 
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of  the  old  tieA  between  us.  It  naturally  followed  that  my  few 
fiiends  became  fewer,  and  I  finally  stood  alone.  But  enough  of 
adf-analysisy  which,  in  truth,  owes  its  origin  to  the  very  same 
mental  quality  which  I  have  been  discussing — the  presence  and 
peyalencc  of  egdume.    "Lei  us  hurry  our  progress. 

My  wife  advised  me  of  the  viat  which  Williaqi  Edgerton  had 
proposed  to  the  picture  collection. 

"I  will  go,"  she  said,  "if  you  will." 

"  You  must  go  without  me." 

"Ah,  why  I    Surely,  you  can  go  one  morning  V* 

"Lnpos^le.  The  morning  is  the  time  for  business.  TA(U 
must  be  attended  to,  you  know." 

"But  you  needn't  slave  yourself  at  it  because  it  is  business* 
£dward.  But  that  I  know  that  you  are  not  a  money -loviiig 
man,  I  should  suppose,  sometimes,  from  the  continual  plea  of 
business,  that  you  were  a  miser,  ami  delighted  in  filling  old 
stockings  to  hide  away  in  holes  and  chinks  of  the  wall.  Oomc, 
BOW,  Saturday  is  not  usually  a  busy  day  with  you  lawyers ;  steal 
it  this  once  and  go  with  us.  I  lose  half  the  pleasure  of  the  sight 
always,  when  you  are  not  with  me,  and  when  I  know  that  you 
are  engaged  in  working  for  me  elsewh^e." 

*'  Ah,  you  mistake,  Julia.  You  shall  not  flatter  me  into  such  a 
faith.    You  lose  precious  little  by  my  absence." 

**  But,  Edward, I  do;  believe  me — it  is  true." 

"  Impossible !  No,  no,  Julia,  when  you  look  on  the  Carlo 
Dolce  and  the  Guide,  you  will  forget  not  only  the  toils  of  the 
husband*  but  that  you  have  one  at  all.  You  will  forget  my  harsh 
features  in  the  contemplation  of  softer  ones." 

"  Your  features  are  not  harsh  ones,  Edward." 

"  Kay,  you  shall  not  persuade  me  that  I  am  not  an  Orson — 
a  very  wild  man  of  the  woods.  I  know  I  am.  I  know  that  I 
have  harsh  features ;  nay,  I  fancy  you  know  it  too,  by  this  time, 
JuKa." 

"  I  admit  the  sternness  at  times,  Edward,  but  I  deny  the 
harshness.  Besides,  sternness,  you  know,  is  perfectly  compati- 
ble with  the  possession  of  the  highest  human  beauty.  I  am  not 
sure  that  a  certain  portion  of  sternness  is  not  absolutely  neces- 
sity to  manly  beauty.    It  seems  to  me  that  I  have  never  yel 
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feen  what  I  call  a  handeotne  man,  whose  features  had  not  a 
eertain  sweet  gravity,  a  sort  of  melancholy  defiance,  in  them 
whieh  neutralised  the  effect  of  any  effeminacy  which  mere 
beauty  must  have  had ;  and  Imparted  to  them  a  degree  of  char- 
acter which  compelled  you  to  turn  again  and  look,  and  made  y0« 
lemember  them,  even  when  they  had  disappeared  from  sight 
Now,  it  may  be  the  vanity  of  a  ^Hfe,  £dward,  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  this  is  the  very  sort  of  face  which  you  possess." 

•*  Ah !  you  are  very  vain  of  me,  I  know — very !" 

"  Proud,  fond— not  vain !" 

^'Tou  deceive  yourself  still,  I  8us[>ect,  even  with  your  dis- 
tinctions. But  you  must  forego  die  pleasure  of  displaying  my 
'  stem  beauties,'  as  your  particular  posscssiou,  at  the  galleiy. 
You  must  C4»iiteiit  yourself  with  others  not  so  stem,  though  per- 
haps not  less  beautiful,  and  certainly  n>ore  amiable.  Kdgerton 
will  be  your  sufficient  diaperon." 

"  Tes,  but  I  do  not  wish  to  be  troubling  Mr.  Edgerton  so  fre- 
quently ;  and,  indeed,  I  woul4  rather  fbrego  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  the  pictures  altogether,  than  trespass  in  this  way  upon 
his  attention  and  leisure." 

"  Indeed,  but  I  am  very  sure  you  do  not  trespass  upon  either. 
He  is  an  idle,  good  fellow,  relishes  anything  better  than  busi- 
ness, and  you  know  has  such  a  passion  for  painting  and  pictures 
that  its  indulgence  seems  to  justify  anything  to  hia  mind.  He 
will  forget  everything  in  their  pursuit." 

All  this  was  said  with  a  studious  indifference  of  manner.  I 
was  singularly  successAil  in  concealing  the  expression  of  that 
agony  which  was  gnawing  all  the  while  upon  my  heart.  I  could 
smile,  too,  while  I  was  speaking — while  I  was  suffering !  Look 
calmly  into  her  face  and  smile,  wi^  a  composure,  a  strength, 
the  very  consciousness  of  which  was  a  source  of  terrible  over- 
throw to  me  at  last.  I  was  surprised  to  perceive  an  air  of  cha- 
grin upon  Julia's  countenance,  which  was  certainly  unstudied. 
She  was  one  of  those  who  do  not  well  conceal  or  cloak  their  real 
sentiments.  The  faculty  of  doing  so  is  usually  much  more 
strongly  possessed  by  women  than  by  men — mucdi  more  easily 
commanded — but  she  had  little  of  it.  Why  should  she  wear 
this  expression  of  disappointment — chagrin!  Was  she  really 
anxious  that  I  should  attend  hert     I  began  to  think  so — began 
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to  relent,  and  think  of  promising  that  I  would  go  with  her» 
when  she  somewhat  abruptly  laid  her  hand  upon  roj  arm. 

**  Edward,  yon  leave  me  too  frequently.  You  stay  from  me 
too  long,  particularly  at  evening.  Do  not  foiget,  dear  husband, 
how  fbw  female  friends  I  have ;  how  few  friends  of  any  sort — 
how  small  is  my  soeial  circle.  Besides,  it  is  expected  of  all 
young  people,  newly  married,  that  they  will  be  nrequently  to- 
gether; and  when  it  is  seen  that  they  are  often  separate — that 
the  wife  goes  abroad  alone,  or  goes  in  the  company  of  persons 
not  of  the  family,  it  begets  a  suspicion  that  all  is  not  well — that 
there  is  no  peace,  no  love,  in  the  £unOy  so  divided.  Do  not  think, 
Edward,  that  I  mean  this  reproachfully — that  I  mean  complaint 
— that  I  apprehend  the  loss  of  your  love :  oh  no !  I  dread  too 
greatly  any  such  loss  to  venture  upon  its  suspicion  lightly,  but  I 
*  would  guard  against  the  conjectures  of  others-—^" 

**  So,  then,  it  is  not  that  you  really  wish  my  company.  It  is  be- 
cause you  would  simply  maintain  appearances." 

"  I  would  do  both,  Edward.  Qod  knows  I  care  as  little  for 
mere  appearances,  so  long  as  the  substances  are  good,  as  you  do ; 
but  I  confess  I  would  not  have  the  neighbors  speak  of  me  as  the 
neglected  wife ;  I  would  not  have  yon  the  subject  of  vulgar 
reproach." 

**  To  what  does  all  this  tend  t"  I  demanded  impatiently. 

"  To  nothing,  Edward,  if  by  speaking  it  I  make  you  angry." 

"  Do  not  speak  it,  then  1"  was  my  stem  reply. 

**  I  will  not ;  do  not  turn  away-*do  not  be  angry :"  here  she 
cobbed  once,  convulsively ;  but  with  an  effort  of  which  I  had  not 
thought  her  capable,  she  stifled  the  painful  utterance,  and  con- 
tinued grasping  my  wrist  as  she  spoke  with  both  her  hands,  and 
speaking  in  a  whisper — 

**  Ton  are  not  going  to  leave  me  in  anger.  Oh,  no  !  Do  not ! 
Kiss  me,  dear  husband,  and  forgive  me.  If  I  have  vexed  you, 
it  was  only  because  I  was  so  selfishly  anxious  to  keep  yon  more 
with  me-* to  be  more  certain  that  you  are  all  my  own !" 

I  escaped  from  this  scene  with  some  difficulty.  I  should  be 
doing  my  owji  heart,  blind  and  wilful  as  it  was,  a  very  gross  in- 
justice, if  I  did  not  confess  that  the  sincere  and  natural  deport- 
ment of  JuHa  had  rendered  me  largely  doubtfol  of  the  good 
I  or  the  good  feeling  of  the  course  I  was  pursuing.    But  the 
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eflsett  of  it  were  temponirj  onl j.  The  reiy  feeling,  Ave  fottA 
aponme,  tbat  I  wftB»eiid  kad  been,  doing  wrong,  w—  a  hnniilieting 
e«e ;  and  calenkled  rather  to  sastain  mj  aelf-eateea,  even  thoa^ 
it  leeaencd  the  amount  of  justifioation  which  mj  jeaknuj  raaj 
have  supposed  itself  poswssed  of.  The  disease  had  been  grow- 
ing too  long  within  my  bosom.  It  had  taken  too  deep  root — 
had  spread  its  fibres  into  a  region  too  rank  and  stinalating  not 
to  baile  anj  ordinary  diligence  on  the  part  of  the  extirpator, 
even  if  he  had  been  indnsUrions  and  sincere.  It  had  been  grow- 
ing with  my  growth,  had  shared  my  strength  from  the  beginning, 
was  a  part  of  my  very  existence !  Still,  though  not  with  that 
hearty  fondness  which  her  fteeling  demanded,  I  returned  her  st- 
resses, folded  her  to  my  bosom,  kissed  the  tears  from  her  cheek, 
and  half  promised  myself,  thongh  I  said  nothing  of  tkie  to  ker, 
that  I  would  attend  her  to  the  picture  exhibition. 

But  I  did  not  Half  an  hour  be£c»re  the  appointed  time  I  re- 
solved to  do  80 ;  but  the  evil  spirit  grew  uppermost  in  that  hnst 
interval,  and  suggested  to  me  a  course  more  in  unison  with  iti 
previous  connsellings.  Under  this  mean  prompting  I  prepared 
to  go  to  the  gallery,  but  not  till  my  wife  had  already  gone  there 
under  Edgerton's  escort  The  object  of  this  afterthou^t  was 
to  surprise  them  there — to  enter  at  the  unguarded  moment,  and 
read  the  language  of  their  mutual  eyes,  when  they  least  appre- 
hended such  scrutiny. 

Pitiful  as  was  this  design,  I  3ret  pursued  it  I  entered  the 
picture  room  at  a  moment  which  was  sufficiently  auspicious  for 
my  objects.  They  were  the  only  occupants  of  the  apartment 
I  learned  this  feet  before  I  ascended  the  stairs  from  the  keeper 
of  the  gallery,  who  sat  in  a  lower  room.  The  stairs  were  carpet- 
ed. I  wore  light  thin  pumps,  which  were  noiseless.  I  may 
add,  as  a  singular  moral  contradiction,  that  I  not  only  did  not 
move  stealthily,  but  that  I  set  down  my  fieet  with  greater  em- 
phasis than  was  usual  with  me,  as  if  I  sought  in  this  way  to 
lessen  somewhat  the  meanness  of  my  proceeding.  My  approach, 
however,  was  entirely  unheard ;  and  I  stood  for  a  few  seconds 
ill  the  doorway,  gasing  upon  the  parties  without  making  them 
conscious  of  my  intrusion. 

Julia  was  sitting,  gasing,  with  hand  lifted  above  her  eyes,  st 
a  Mnrillo— a  ra^^d  Spanish  boy,  true  equally  to  the  life  aal 
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to  the  peculiar  charaotenstics  of  that  artitt  —  dark  ground- 
work, keen,  arch  expreflmon,  great  vivacitj,  #ith  an  air  of 
pregnant  humor  whack  apeaks  of  more  Uian  ia  shown,  and 
makes  joa  Uacj  that  other  pictures  are  to  foUow  in  which 
^e  same  boj  must  appear  in  different  phases  of  leeeliBg  and  of 
fortone. 

I  need  not  say  that  the  pictures,  however,  called  for  a  mo- 
mentary glance  only  from  me.  My  glances  were  following  my 
thoughts,  and  they  were  piercing  through  the  only  possible 
avenues,  the  cheeks,  the  lips,  the  tell-tale  eyes,  deep  down  into 
the  very  hearts  of  the  suspected  parties.  They  were  so  placed 
that,  standing  at  the  door,  and  half  hidden  from  sight  by  a 
screen,  I  could  see  with  tolerable  distinctness  the  true  exp- 
sion  in  each  countenance,  though  I  saw  but  half  the  face.  Ju- 
lia was  gazing  upon  the  pictures,  but  Edgerton  was  gazing  upon 
her !  He  had  no  eyes  for  any  other  objfect ;  and  I  fancied,  from 
the  abstracted  and  almost  vacant  expression  of  his  looks,  that  I 
without  startling  him  horn  his  dream.  In  his  features,  speak- 
ing, even  in  their  obliviousness  of  all  without,  was  one  sole, 
absorbing  sentiment  of  devotion.  His  eyes  were  riveted  with 
a  strenuous  sort  of  gaze  upon  her,  and  her  only.  He  stood 
partly  on  one  side,  but  still  behind  her,  so  that,  without  chang- 
ing her  position,  she  could  scarcely  have  beheld  his  counte- 
nance. I  looked  in  vain,  in  the  brief  space  of  time  which  I 
employed  in  surveying  them,  but  she  never  once  turned  her 
head ;  nor  did  he  once  withdraw  his  glance  from  her  neck  and 
cheek,  a  part  only  of  which  could  have  been  visible  to  him 
where  he  stood.  Her  features,  meanwhile,  were  subdued  and 
placid.  There  was  nothing  which  could  make  me  dissatisfied 
with  her,  had  I  not  been  predisposed  to  this  dissatisfaction ;  and 
when  the  tones  of  my  voice  were  heard,  she  started  up  to  meet 
me  with  a  sudden  flash  of  pleasure  in  her  eyes  which  illumi- 
nated her  whole  countenance. 

"  Ah  !  you  are  come,  then.    I  am  so  gladT 

She  little  knew  why  I  had  come.  I  blushed  involuntarily 
with  the  conviction  of  the  base  motive  which  had  brought  met 
he  hnmediately  grasped  my  arm,  drew  me  to  the  contemplar 
tion  of  those  pictures  which  had  more  particularly  pleased  hcr- 
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self,  absolutely  seeming  to  forget  that  there  was  a  third  person 
in  the  room.  William  Edgerton  turned  awaj  and  hvsied  him- 
self, for  the  first  time  no  doubts  in  the  examination  of  a  land- 
scape on  the  opposite  wall.  I  followed  his  movement  with 
my  glance  for  a  single  instant,  hot  hk  face  was  stndiouslj 
averted. 
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OHAPTEB  XXV. 

THB  OLD  eOOSB  FINDS   A  YOUNG   GANDBR. 

Wb  wiH  sappose  some  months  to  have  elapsed  in  tbit  man- 
ner— months,  to  me,  of  prolonged  tortnre  and  suspicion.  Gir- 
enmstances,  like  petty  bfllows  of  the  sea,  kept  chafing  upon  the 
low  places  of  my  heart,  keeping  alive  the  fbveddi  irritation 
which  had  abeady  done  so  much  toward  destroying  my  peace, 
and  overthrowing  the  guardian  outposts  of  my  pride  and  honor. 
How  long  the  strife  was  to  be  continued  before  the  ocean-tor- 
rents should  be  let  in — before  the  wild  passions  should  quite 
overwhelm  my  reason — was  a  subject  of  doubt,  but  not  the  less 
a  subject  of  present  and  of  exceeding  fear.  In  these  matters, 
I  need  not  say  that  there  was  substantially  very  little  change 
in  the  character  of  events  that  marked  the  progress  of  my  do- 
mestic life.  WiUiam  Edgerton  still  continued  the  course  which 
he  had  so  unwittingly  begun.  He  still  sought  every  opportu- 
nity to  see  my  wife,  and,  if  possible,  to  see  her  alone.  He 
avoided  me  as  much  as  possible ;  seldom  came  to  the  office ; 
absolutely  gave  up  his  business  altogether ;  and,  when  i^e  met, 
though  his  words  and  manner  were  solicitously  kind,  there  was 
a  close  restraint  upon  the  latter,  a  hesitancy  about  the  former, 
a  timid  apprehensiveness  in  his  eye,  and  a  generally-shown 
reluctance  to  approach  me,  which  I  could  not  but  see,  and  could 
not  but  perceive,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  endeavored  with 
ineffectual  effort  to  conceal.  He  was  evidently  conscious  that 
he  was  doing  wrong.  It  was  equally  clear  to  me  that  he  lacked 
the  manly  courage  to  do  right.  What  was  all  this  to  end  hi  ? 
The  question  became  momeiiiiy  more  and  more  serious.  Sup- 
pose that  he  possessed  no  sort  of  influence  over  my  wife  ?  £veQ 
suppose  his  advances  to  stop  where  they  were  at  present — his 
course  already,  so  far,  was  a  humiliating  indignity,  allowing 
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that  it  became  perceptible  to  tbe  ejes  of  otbcrp.  'ITiat  revela 
tion  once  made,  there  could  be  no  more  proper  forbearance  on 
the  part  of  the  husband.  The  cuatoma  of  our  society,  tbe  tone 
of  public  opinion — nay,  outraged  humanity  itself — demanded 
then  the  interposition  of  the  avenger.  And  that  revelation  wu 
At  hand. 

Meanwhile,  the  kfevett  e^es  ci  9uapieion  could  behold  noth- 
ing in  the  conduct  of  Julia  which  was  not  entirely  unexception- 
able.   If  WUliam  EiidgftrioQ  wa^  attU  pAraaveriag  in  his  pursuit, 
Julia  seemed  insensible  to  his  endeavors.     Of  course,  they  met 
fra^u«Btly  wImb  it  was  not  iu  my  pow«r  to  t«e  tbem.     It  was 
my  error  to  MippoM  Atit  they  met  More  frequeiUiy  atifl — diat 
he  saw  h«v  invariably  in  his  momtag  vkitf  t*  the  studio,  whick 
was  not  often  the  case— and,  when  they  did  meel,  thitt  Ae  de- 
rived quke  a«  modi  satisfiiotion  from  the  interview  as  himself. 
Of  their  meetings,  except  at  night,  when  I  was  engaged  in  mj 
miserable  watch  upon  tkem,  I  eeiild  say  nothing.     Felling  to 
note  aaything  evil  at  such  periods,  my  jealous  imeghifltion 
jumped  to  the  conelnsion  that  this  waa  beeenoe  ray  eepienage 
was  snapeeted,  and  that  their  interviews  at  otiier  periods  wen 
distinguiahed  by  lesa  prudence  and  reserve.     And  yet,  eould  I 
have  reasoned  rightly  at  thb  peortod,  I  must  have  seen  that,  if 
such  were  the  ease,  there  would  have  been  no  vnch  display  of 
emprtttemmi  as  William  Edgerton  made  at  tbese  evening  visila 
Did  he  expend  hia  ardor  in  the  day,  did  he  apprehend  my  scie- 
tiny  at  night,  he  wonld  sorely  have  snppreaaed  the  eagemess 
of  his  g^anee — the  profoimd,  all-forgetting  adoration  wbidi 
marked  his  whole  air,  gaie,  and  nmnuer.     Nov  should  I  have 
been  so  wretchedly  blind  to  what  waa  the  obvieas  feeling  of 
diacoatent  and  disquiet  in  her  boscun.     Never  did  eventngi 
seem  to  pass  with  more  dowari^t  daUneaa  to  ai^  one  pnr^  ia 
the  world.    If  Edgerton  spoke  to  ker,  which  he  did  not  fra- 
qnontly,  hta  address  was  marked  by  a  tn^idation  and  kemtsmry 
akin  to  fear -^  a  manner  wkidi  certainly  indieated  aMything  hat 
a  fbregonc  eoncluaion  between  them ;  while  her  ansiverK,  on  the 
other  iMmd,  were  singulnrly  cold,  merely  roplyJDg,  and  cakti* 
lated  invariably  to  diseourago  evciything  like  a  protracted  con- 
vorsation.     What  was  said  by  Edgerton  waa  snflkiently  Iwrnn- 
lew— nor   harmless   merely.      It   wa<  most  commonly    mert 
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^nUiNiry  toiniDonpiaeet  the  feeble  effi)rt  of  one  who  feels  the 
neees^lj  of  speeeh,  yet  dares  not  speak  the  velnminoas  pas- 
sions which  alone  cooioL  ftinush  hhn  with  eaerfetk  and  manly 
irtteranoe.  Had  the  scales  not  been  abandantiy  thick  and  cal- 
leas  above  nj  eyes,  how  easily  might  diese  clandestine  scrnti- 
aies  have  brought  me  back  equally  to  happiness  and  my  senses ! 
But  thoi^  I  thus  beheld  the  paities,  and  saw  tiie  tratfa  as  I 
»ow  relate  it,  ^re  was  always  then  soae  Uttle  trifling  cireum- 
stance  that  weald  rise  ap»  eengenial  to  suspicion,  and  cloud  my 
eonohisioiis,  and  throw  me  back  upott  old  doubts  and  crael  jeal- 
ousies. Edgerton's  tone  may,  at  movients,  have  been  more  fal- 
tering and  more  tender  than  usual ;  Julia's  glance  might  some- 
times encounter  his,  and  then  they  both  might  seem'  to  MU  in 
ttutaal  eonfiMion,  to  the  ground.  Perhaps  she  sung  some  little 
ditty  at  his  hnstance— *some  ditty  that  she  had  often  sang  for 
me.  Nay,  at  his  departure,  she  might  have  attended  hisa  to  the 
etttranee,  and  he  may  have  taken  her  hand  and  retained  his 
grasp  upon  it  rather  longer  than  was  absdvt^  necessary  for 
kls  farewell.  How  was  I  to  know  ^e  degree  of  pressure  which 
he  gave  to  the  hand  within  his  own  1  That  single  gra^,  not 
Wftfrequently,  undid  all  the  better  impressions  of  a  whole  even- 
ing consumed  in  these  unworthy  scrutinies.  I  will  not  seek 
ihrther  to  account  fbr  or  te  defend  this  unhappy  weakness. 
Has  not  the  great  poet  <^  humanity  said — 

"Trifles,  light  ss  air. 
Are,  to  the  jealoos,  conflrmations  strona 
Afl  proofe  of  Hely  Writ"  I 

Medical  men  tell  us  of  a  predisposing  conditioa  of  the  system 
for  the  hiception  of  epidemic.  It  needs,  after  tiais,  but  the 
smallest  atmospheric  changes,  and  the  comtagion  spreads,  and 
blackens,  and  taints  the  entire  body  of  society,  even  unto  death. 
The  history  of  the  moral  constitution  is  not  unanal^jous  to  this. 
The  disease,  the  damning  doubt,  once  in  the  mind,  and  the  rest 
is  easy.  It  may  sleep  and  be  silent  Amt  a  season,  for  years,  tm- 
provoked  by  stimulating  circumstances ;  but  let  the  moral  atme« 
sphere  once  receive  its  color  from  the  suddenly-passing  clomd» 
toki  the  dark  spot  d^tes  within  the  heart,  grows  active,  and 
rapidly  sends  its  poisonous  and  p^senii^  tendvik  through  all 
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the  avenues  of  mind.  Its  bitter  secretions  in  my  soul  ailMtod 
all  the  objeets  of  my  sight,  even  as  the  jaundiced  man  Irrcs 
only  in  a  safiron  element  Perhaps  no  course  of  eondnet  on  tke 
part  of  my  wife  conld  have  seemed  to  me  entirely  innoeaat 
Certainly  none  conld  have  been  entirely  satisfactory,  or  hare 
seemed  entirely  proper.  Even  her  vords,  when  Ae  q>oke  to 
me  alone,  were  of  a  kind  to  feed  my  prevailing  passion.  Yet, 
regarded  nnder  just  moods,  tiiey  should  have  been  the  most  eon- 
elusive,  not  simply  of  her  innocence,  but  of  the  devotedness  of 
her  heart  to  the  requisitions  of  her  duty.  Her  love  and  her 
sense  of  right  seemed  harmoniously  to  keep  together.  Gentkit 
reproaches  chided  me  for  leaving  her,  when  she  sought  for  none 
but  mysel£  Sweetest  endeannents  encountered  my  return,  aad 
fondest  entreaties  would  have  delayed  the  hour  of  my  d^uurt- 
ure.  Her  earnestness,  when  she  implored  me  not  to  leave  her 
so  frequently  at  ni^t,  almost  reached  intensity,  and  had  a 
meaning,  equally  expressive  of  her  delicacy  and  apprehensioBOr 
which  I  was  unhappily  too  slow  to  understand. 

Six  months  had  probebly  elapsed  from  the  time  of  Mr.  CMf> 
ford's  death,  when,  vetuming  from  my  office  one  day,  who  should 
I  encounter  in  my  wife's  company  but  her  mother  1  Of  tins 
good  lady  I  had  been  permitted  to  see  but  precious  little  fuioe 
my  marriage.  Not  that  she  had  kept  aloof  from  our  dwelling 
entirely.  Julia  had  always  conceived  it  a  duty  to  seek  her 
mother  at  frequent  periods  without  regarding  the  ill  treament 
which  she  received ;  and  the  latter,  becoming  gradually  ree(»h 
ciled  to  what  she  could  no  longer  prevent,  had  at  length  so  hx 
put  on  the  garments  of  Christian  charity  as  to  make  a  visit  to 
her  daughter  in  return.  Of  course,  though  I  did  not  eneoonge 
it,  I  objected  nothing  to  this  renewed  intercourse ;  which  con- 
tinued to  increase  until,  as  in  the  present  instance,  I  sometimes 
encountered  this  good  lady  on  my  return  fr<Hn  my  office.  On 
these  occasions  1  treated  her  with  becoming  respect,  tfaovgb 
without  fiuniliarity.  I  inquired  after  her  health,  expressed  mj- 
self  pleased  to  see  her,  and  joined  my  wile  in  requesting  her  to 
stay  to  dinner.  Until  now,  she  usually  declined  to  do  so ;  and 
her  manner  to  myself  hitherto  was  that  of  a  failed  child  in- 
dulging in  his  sulks.  But,  this  day,  to  my  great  eonsteriMtioB, 
she  was  all  smiles  and  ,     ' '  n         ^ 
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A  change  so  sadden  portended  danger.  I  looked  to  my  wife, 
wliose  grave  countenance  afforded  me  no  explanation.  I  looked 
to  the  lady  herself,  my  own  countenance  no  doubt  sufficiently 
expressire  of  the  wonder  which  I  felt,  but  there  was  little  to  be 
read  in  that  quarter  which  could  give  me  any  clue  to  the  mys- 
tery. Yet  she  chattered  like  a  magpie ;  her  conversation  run- 
ning on  certain  styles  of  dress,  various  purchases  of  silks,  and 
satins,  and  other  stuffs,  which  she  had  been  buying — a  budget 
of  which,  I  afterward  dbcovered,  she  had  brought  with  her,  in 
order  to  display  to  her  daughter.  Then  she  spoke  of  her  teeth, 
newly  filed  and  plugged,  and  grinned  with  frequent  effort,  that 
their  improved  condition  might  be  made  apparent.  Her  chat- 
ter was  peculiarly  that  of  a  flippant  and  conceited  girl-child  of 
sixteen,  whose  head  has  been  turned  by  premature  bringing  out, 
and  the  tuition  of  some  vain,  silly,  wriggling  mother.  I  could 
see,  by  my  wife's  looks,  that  there  was  a  cause  for  all  this,  and 
waited,  with  considerable  apprehension,  for  the  moment  when 
we  should  be  alone,  in  order  to  receive  from  her  an  explanation. 
But  little  of  Mrs.  Clifford's  conversation  was  addressed  to  me, 
though  that  little  was  evidently  meant  to  be  particularly  civil. 
But,  a  little  before  she  took  her  departure,  which  was  soon  after 
dinner,  she  asked  me  with  some  abruptness,  though  with  a  con- 
siderable smirk  of  meaning  in  her  face,  if  I  <<  knew  a  Mr.  Pat- 
rick Delaney."  I  frankly  admitted  that  I  had  not  this  pleas- 
ure ;  and  with  a  still  miMre  significant  smirk,  ending  in  a  very 
affected  simper,  meant  to  be  very  pleasant,  she  informed  me,  as 
she  took  her  leave,  that  Julia  would  make  me  wiser.  I  looked 
to  Julia  when  she  was  gone,  and,  with  some  chagrin,  and  with 
few  words,  she  unravelled  the  difficulty.  Her  mother — the  old 
fool — was  about  to  be  married,  and  to  a  Mr.  Patrick  Delaney, 
an  Irish  gentleman,  fresh  from  the  green  island,  who  had  only 
been  some  eighteen  months  in  America. 

**  You  seem  annoyed  by  this  affair,  Julia ;  but  how  does  it 
affect  you  t" 

*'  Oh,  such  a  match  can  not  turn  out  welL  This  Mr.  Delaney 
is  a  young  man,  only  twenty-five,  and  what  can  he  see  in  moiher 
to  induce  him  to  marry  her  ?  It  can  only  be  for  the  little  pit- 
tance of  property  which  she  possesses." 

I  shrugged  mj  shoulders  whUe  'eplying '-„„,,  ,^GoogIe 
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*'  There  inuat  be  some  eonsideimtioB  in  every  simirtage-eoii- 
tract." 

''  Ah  1  bat,  Edward,  wliat  sort  of  a  nim  eaa  U  be  to  viioa 
money  If  the  ecmdemtioA  for  mmnjlmg  a  woaan  old  ensngh 
tobekismotlMr?'' 

**  And  80  litde  money,  toe.  BnU  Jalia,  perhaps  be  martiM 
her  as  a  mother.  He  is  a  Aodest  youth*  who  knows  his  jave- 
nility,  and  seeks  bmoaiiDg  gaardiaiiship.  Bat  the  tbiiig  deei 
not  eonoora  as  at  aU." 

**  She  is  my  mother,  £dward." 

<*Tnie;  butetiU  I  do  not  see  that  the  saalter  shonU  cenesni 
us.  You  do  not  apprehend  that  Ms.  Patnck  Delaney  wiB  seak 
t<i  exercise  the  authority  of  a  £sdier  over  either  ot  as  T* 

"  No  i  but  I  fear  she  will  repent'' 

'<  Wby  should  that  be  a  subject  of  fear  whidi  fhovid  bss 
sabjeet  of  gratulatien  ]  For  my  part,  I  bope  Sba  may  ispsiil. 
We  am  told  she  can  aot  be  saved  else.** 

JaHa  was  silent     I  coatinQed  :-^ 

**  But  whjft  brings  her  her^  sad  mskes  ker  so  auddealy  ais- 
ble  wid)  me  I  That  is  ceitainly  a  matter  wkiefa  looks  dumt* 
eaing.    Does  phe  expkn  thai  to  you,  JaUa  f " 

*'  Not  otherwise  than  by  daelaring  she  is  SDisy  for  fbcmer  & 
fereiices." 

"^  Ah,  indeed!  but  her  sorrow  coaiee  too  late,  and  I  Tsry  mMk 
sQspeet  has  some  motiye.  What  move  1  the  shaft  is  not  yeft 
shot" 

**  You  guess  rightly ;  she  invites  as  te  tiie  weddmg,  and  m 
sists  that  we  srast  oone,  as  a  ptoaf  that  we  haAor  ao  taslios.'' 

•'Is  that  all r 

•*  All,  I  believe.^ 

•"  She  is  more  eoBsidmrsAe  ^an  I  azpeded.  Wdl,yeii  pio» 
isedher?" 

•«No;  Itold  her  I  eould  say  nolking  wi^ovt  eonaaiting  you.'* 

**  And  would  you  wish  to  go,  Julia  f 

*•  Oh,  surely,  dear  bufliband.'* 

*  We  wfll  both  go,  tben.^ 

A  week  afters'ard  the  afiWir  took  place,  and  we  were  i 
the  spectators. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

TUB   UKART-PIBMB  FINDS  AN   ECHO  FROM  THB   FIKND  WITHOUT. 

An&  a  spectacle  it  was !  Mrs.  ClifTord,  about  to  become  Mrs. 
Delaney*  was  determined  that  the  change  in  her  situation  should 
be  distinguished  by  becoming  ecl^t.  Always  a  silly  woman, 
fund  of  extTBTagance  and  show,  she  prepared  to  celebrate  an 
occasion  of  the  greatest  fofly  in  a  style  of  greater  extravagance 
than  ercr.  She  accordingly  collected  as  many  of  her  former 
numerous  actjnaintances  as  were  still  willing  to  appear  within 
a  circle  in  which  wealth  was  no  longer  to  be  found.  Her  house 
was  small,  but,  as  has  been  elsewhere  stated  in  this  narrative, 
she  had  made  it  smaller  by  stuffing  it  with  the  massive  and 
costly  fttmiture  which  had  been  less  out  of  place  in  h^  fbimer 
splendid  mansion,  and  had  there  much  better  accorded  with  her 
fortnnes.  She  now  still  further  stuffed  it  with  her  guests.  Of 
course,  many  of  those  present,  came  only  to  make  merry  at 
her  expense.  Her  husband  was  almost  entirely  unknown  lo 
any  of  them ;  and  it  was  enough  to  settle  his  pretensions  in 
eveiy  mind,  that,  in  the  vigor  of  his  youth,  a  really  fine-looking, 
woSl-made  person  of  tweaty-five,  he  was  about  to  connect  him- 
self, in  marriage,  with  a  haggard  old  woman  of  fifty,  whose 
personal  charms,  never  very  great,  were  nearly  all  gone ;  and 
whose  mind  and  manners,  the  grace  of  youth  being  no  more, 
were  so  very  deficient  in  all  those  qualities  which  might  com- 
mend one  to  a  husband.  So  far  as  externals  went,  Mr.  Delaney 
was  a  very  proper  man.  He  behaved  with  Bufficient  decorum, 
and  unexpected  modesty ;  and  went  through  tlic  ordeal  as  com- 
posedly as  if  the  occurrence  had  been  frequently  before  familiar; 
as  indeed  we  shall  discover  in  the  sequel,  was  certainly  the  c^ise 
Bttt  this  does  not  concern  us  here*  Digitized  by  CiOOglc 
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Three  rooms  were  thrown  opeu  to  the  company.  We  hid 
refreshments  in  ahondance  and  great  yariety,  and  at  a  certain 
hour,  we  were  astounded  hy  the  clamor  of  camhorine  and  fiddle 
giving  due  notice  to  the  dancers.  Among  my  few  social  ac- 
complishments, this  of  dancing  had  never  heen  included.  Nat- 
urally, I  should,  perhaps,  be  considered  an  awkward  man.  I 
was  conscious  of  this  awkwardness  at  all  times  when  not  ex- 
cited by  action  or  some  earnest  motive.  I  was  incapable  of 
tlint  graceful  loitering,  that  flexibleness  of  mind  and  body, 
which  excludes  the  idea  of  intensity,  of  every  sort,  and  which 
constitutes  one  of  the  gi-eat  essentials  for  success  in  a  ball-room. 
It  was  iu  this  Ycry  respect  tliat  my  friend^  William  Edgerton, 
may  be  said  to  have  excelled  most  young  men  of  our  acquain- 
tance. He  was  what,  in  common  speech,  is  called  an  accom- 
plished man.  Of  very  graceful  person,  without  much  earnest- 
ness of  character,  he  had  acquired  a  certain  fastidiousness  of 
taste  on  the  subjects  of  costume  and  manners,  which,  without 
Bi  uinmcllizing,  he  yet  carried  to  an  extent  which  betrayed  a 
coiisidcrable  degree  of  mental  feebleness.  This  somewhat  as- 
sinkilated  him  to  the  fashionable  dandy.  He  walked  with  an 
air  equally  graceful,  noble,  and  unaffected.  He  was  never  on 
btiltb,  y^  he  was  always  en  regie.  He  had  as  little  mauvau 
h(mlc  as  ffuiuvaU  tan.  In  short,  whatever  might  have  been  his 
(Iciiciencies,  he  was  confessedly  a  very  neat  specimen  of  the  iine 
gentleman  in  its  most  commendable  social  sense. 

William  Edgertou  was  among  the  guests  of  Mrs.  Clifford. 
There  had  been  no  previous  intimacy  between  the  Edgerton 
and  Clifford  families,  yet  he  had  been  specially  invited.  Mrs. 
C.  could  have  had  but  a  single  motive  for  inviting  him — so  I 
thought — that  of  making  her  evening  a  jam.  8he  had  just 
that  ambition  of  the  lady  of  small  fashion,  who  regards  the 
number  rather  than  the  quality  of  her  guests,  and  would  prefer 
a  saloon  full  of  Esquimaux  or  Kanzas,  and  would  partake  of 
their  sea-blubber,  rather  than  lose  the  ti-iumph  of  making  mote 
noise  than  her  rival  neighbors,  the  Sprigginses  or  Wigginses. 

William  Edgcilon  did  not  seek  me ;  but,  when  I  left  the  side 
of  my  wife  to  pay  uiy  respects  to  some  ladies  at  the  opposite 
end  of  the  room,  he  approached  her.  A  keen  pang  that  ren- 
dered me  unconscious  of  everything  I  was  saying — nay,  even 
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of  the  persouB  to  whom  I  was  addressing  myself— shot  through 
my  heart,  as  I  beheld  him  crossing  the  floor  to  the  place  that  I 
had  left.  Inyolnntarily,  the  gracefulness  of  his  person  and 
carriage  provoked  in  my  mind  a  contrast  most  unfnvorable  to 
me,  between  him  and  myself.  It  was  no  satisfaction  to  me  at 
that  time  to  reflect  that  I  was  less  graceful  only  because  I  was 
more  earnest,  more  sincere.  This  is  usually  the  case,  and  is 
reasonably  accounted  for.  Intensity  and  great  earnestness  of 
character,  are  wholly  inconsisteiit  with  a  nice  attention  to  forms, 
carriage,  demeanor.  But  what  does  a  lady  care  for  such  distinc- 
tion? Does  she  even  suspect  it?  Not  often.  If  she  could 
only  fancy  for  a  moment  that  the  well-made  but  awkward  man 
who  traverses  the  room  before  her,  carried  in  his  breast  a  soul 
of  such  ardency  and  volume  that  it  subjected  his  very  motion 
arbitrarily  to  its  own  excitements,  its  own  convulsions ;  that 
the  very  awkwardness  which  offended  her  was  the  result  of 
the  most  deep  and  passionate  feelings— *  feelings  which,  like  the 
buried  flame  in  the  mountain,  are  continually  boiling  up  for 
utterance— -convulsing  the  prison-house  which  retained  them  — 
shaking  the  solid  earth  with  their  pent  throes,  that  will  not  al- 
ways be  pent !  Ah  1  these  things  do  not  move  ladies'  fancies. 
There  are  very  few  endowed  with  that  thoughtful  pride  which 
disdains  surfaces.  Julia  Clifford  was  one  of  these  few  !  But 
I  little  knew  it  then. 

The  approach  of  William  £dgerton  to  my  wife  was  a  signal 
for  my  tortiu*e  all  that  evening.  From  that  moment  my  mind 
was  wandering.  I  knew  little  what  I  said,  or  looked,  or  did. 
My  chat  with  those  around  me  became,  on  a  sudden,  bald  and 
disjointed ;  and  when  I  beheld  the  pair,  hoih  nobly  formed — 
he  tall,  graceful,  manly — she,  beautiful  and  bending  as  a  lily 
-—a  purity  beaming,  amid  all  their  brightness,  from  her  eyes — 
a  purity  which,  I  had  taught  myself  to  believe,  was  no  longer 
in  her  heart — when  I  beheld  them  advance  into  the  floor,  con- 
spicuous over  all  the  rest,  in  most  eyes,  as  they  certainly  were 
in  mine — I  can  not  describe— : you  may  conjecture — the  cold, 
fainting  sickness  which  overcame  my  soul.  I  could  have  lain 
myself  down  upon  the  lone,  midnight  rocks,  and  surrendered 
myself  to  solitude  and  storm  for  ever. 

They  entered  the  stately  measures  of  the  S^msludance 
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Bat  tUe  grace  of  movement  which  won  th«  numnmrifig  applmtia^ 
of  all  around  me,  only  mcreased  the  agony  of  aij  afliekHMM. 
I  saw  thek  linked  arma — the  compliant,  wilfiiig  movemeata  of 
tlieir  uHitnal  fonog — and  dark  were  the  images  of  godi  and 
hateful  fiU8)ucioB  which  enteved  my  hrain  and  grew  tariyii 
forma,  iu  action  before  me.  I  £ftnciod  the  fierce,  pia«in«te 
yearnings  in  the  heart  of  EdgertoM ;  I  trenbled  wbea  I  < 
jectured  what  faneies  filled  the  heart  of  Jdi*.  I  can  not  1 
over  the  tortwriag  infiuence  of  tiiose  aioBBefits— aioHkents  whkh 
seemed  ages !  Hoongh  that  I  was  maddened  with  the  ddimn, 
BOW  almost  as  its  hei^it,  which  had  been  for  monAs  preying 
upon  my  brain  hke  some  corroding  serpent. 

The  dance  closed.    Edgerton  conducted  her  te  a  seai  and 
placed  himself  beside  her.    I  kept  aloo£    I  watched  d^m  £k>« 
a  distance ;  and  in  sustaining  this  watch,  I  was  compelled  to 
recall  my  senses  with  a  stem  degree  of  resolotioB  which  should 
save  my  feelii]^  from  the  detection  of  those  inquisittTe  gUuic« 
which  I  fancied  were  all  avound  me.    If  I  was  weakest  aaMig 
men,  in  the  disease  which  destroyed  my  peaee»  Heaven  knovs 
1  wss  among  the  strongest  of  bmu  in  concealing  its  expirefiskai 
at  the  very  moment  when  every  pulsation  of  my  heart  was  aa 
especial  agony.    I  afiected  indiffiBrence,  threw  myself  into  tbs 
midst  of  a  group  of  such  people  as  talk  of  thehr  neigbbor'f 
bonnets  or  breeches,  the  rise  of  stocks,  or  the  fidl  of  rain  ^  sad 
how  Mrs.  Jenkins  has  set  up  her  carnage,  and  Mr.  Higgini 
has  been  compelled  to  set  dotwn,  and  to  sdl  out  Ub.    Inleieflt- 
ing  details,  perhaps,  without  which  the  nine  ia  ten  Bught  sf 
well  be  tongiieless  or  tongue-tied  for  ever.    This  stuff  I  had  ti 
hear,  and  requite  in  like  currency,  while  my  brain  was  hoiliag^ 
and  dim,  but  terrible  images  of  stri£»,  and  storm,  and  agaoj, 
were  rushing  through  it  with  howling  «nd  hisses.    Them  J  isti 
ihxxB  seemingly  engaged,  but  with  an  eye  ever  glancing  covert* 
ly  to  the  two,  who,  at  that  moment,  absorbed  every  thouglrt  of 
my  mind,  every  fseling  of  my  heart,  and  filled  them  both  wkli 
the  bitterest  commotion.    The  glances  of  their  mutual  sjrei. 
the  expression  of  lip  and  cheek,  I  watdied  Mrith  the  kesneit 
analysis  of  suspicion.     In  Julia,  I  saw  sweetness  mixed  with  • 
delicate  reserve.     She  seemed  to  speak  but  little.     Her  eyes 
wandered  from  her  coinpauion- 
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but  I  gave  mysM  ihra  credit^  at  sach  noDMnts,  for  the  ability 
irkk  wliieli  I  coadiicted  nj  own  espienagie.  My  infbrenee— 
•qnally  nBJmt  and  iiaB*t«ral«— that  bar  timid  glaneea  to  my- 
self  denoted  in  her  bosom  a  consciousness  of  wrong  ^-^teetned 
t#  me  the  maat  natMral  aiid  inevltible  iBfereaoa.  And  when  I 
noted  the  ardency  of  Edgerton's  gaze,  his  elMe,  navekiztng  at- 
tumAmBi  tiw  seMning  fbrgetftilneas  of  all  around  wUeh  be 
■Mniiitttedf  I  hnned  to  the  canoinsian  that  hie  weeds  were  of 
a  character  to  suit  his  looks,  and  betray  in  more  eeiplftatic  nt- 
terance,  the  passion  which  they  also  betrayed. 

The  signal,  after  a  short  respite,  devoted  to  fruits,  icea,  &c., 
was  maAo  fat  Hie  danoers,  and  WilHam  Edgerton  rote.  I  noted 
his  bow  to  my  wife,  saw  that  he  spoke,  aoad  necesaarily  con- 
c^Mdad^  that  he  again  toHcited  her  to  duice.  Her  Hps  moved 
—she  borwed  subtly— and  he  again  took  his  seat  beside  her. 
I  inferred  ^om  this  thai  she  declined  to  dance  a  second  tima. 
She  was  certainly  more  prudent  than  hiimself.  I  aasigned  to 
prudence — to  policy — on  her  paart,  what  might  well  have  been 
jttaced  to  a  nobler  motive.    I  went  farther. 

''She  will  not  dance  with  him,"  said  the  b«sy  fiend  ui  my 
ahonlder,  "  for  tJie  vary  reason  that  she  prefers  a  qaiat  seat  be 
nde  Um.  In  the  danee  they  mingle  with  othavs ;  they  oan  not 
speak  with  so  mireh  eaae  and  aafe^.  Now  she  has  him  att  ^o 
bnalf.'' 

I  dashed  away,  forgetful,  gloomily,  from  the  knot  by  which 
I  had  been  encompassed.  I  passed  into  the  adjoining  room, 
which  was  connected  by  folding  doors,  with  that  I  left.  The 
crowd  necessarily  grouped  itself  around  the  dancers,  antl  ^aino* 
n  window-jamb,  I  stood  absolutely  forgetting  where  1  was 
alone  among  the  many  —  with  my  eye  stretching  over  the 
heads  of  the  flying  masses,  to  the  remote  spot  where  my  wife 
still  sat  with  Edgerton.  I  was  aroused  from  my  hateful  dream 
by  a  slight  touch  upon  my  arm.  I  started  with  a  punful  sense 
of  my  own  weakness — with  a  natural  dread  that  the  secret 
misery  under  which  I  labored  was  no  longer  a  secret.  I  writhed 
under  the  conviction  that  the  cold,  the  sneering,  and  the  worth 
less,  were  making  merry  with  my  afflictions.  I  met  the  ga&  i^ 
of  the  bride — the  mistress  of  ceremonies — my  wife's  mother 
Mrs.  Delaney,  late  Clifford.      I  shuddered   as  I  Jbeheldj  her 
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glsDce.  I  could  not  mistake  the  Yolmne  of  meaninc  in  ha 
smile — tbat  wretched  smile  of  her  tliin,  withered  lips,  biimM 
of  malignant  cunning,  which  said  emphaticallj  as  soch  soula 
oonld  say  >- 

*'  I  SCO  7on  on  the  rack ;  I  know  that  jtm  are  wiitUng;  and 
I  61^7  jonr  tortvres*" 

I  started,  as  if  to  leave  her,  with  a  look  of  fefl  defiance,  roased* 
ready  to  burst  forth  into  utterance*  upon  my  own  &ce.  But  she 
gently  detained  my  arm» 

"Tou  are  troubled." 

"No." 

**  Ah !  but  you  are.    Stop  awhile.    You  will  ftel  better." 

"  Thank  you ;  but  I  feel  very  well" 

*'  No,  no,  you  do  not  You  can  not  decove  me.  I  know 
where  the  shoe  pinches ;  but  what  did  you  expect  ?  Were  yo« 
simple  enough  to  imagine  that  a  woman  would  be  true  to  ber 
hudband,  who  was  fidse  to  her  own  mother  V 

**  Fiend !"  I  muttered  in  her  ear. 

**  Ha !  ha !  ha !"  was  the  unmeasured  response  <^  the  bel- 
dame, loud  enough  fbr  the  whole  house  to  hear.  I  darted  from 
her  grasp,  which  would  have  detained  me  still,  made  my  waj 
•^how  I  know  not —  out  of  the  house,  and  found  myself  afanefll 
gaqnng  for  breath,  in  the  open  air  of  the  street 

She,  at  least,  had  been  sagacious  enough  to  find  out  my  seeretf 
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Tab  fiendish  tuggestion  of  the  mother,  againft  the  poritj  oT 
her  own  child,  almost  divested  me,  for  the  moment,  of  my  own 
rancor — almost  deprived  me  of  my  sospicions!  Gould  any- 
thing have  heen  more  thoroughly  horrible  and  atrocious  f  It 
certainly  betrayed  how  deep  was  the  malignant  hatred  which 
she  had  ever  borne  to  myself,  and  of  which  her  daughter  was 
now  required  to  bear  a  portion.  What  a  volume  of  human 
depravity  was  opened  on  my  sight,  by  that  single  utterance  of 
this  wretched  mother.  Guilt  and  sin  1  ye  are,  indeed,  the  mas- 
ters everywhere !  How  universal  is  your  dominion !  How  ye 
rage — how  ye  riot  among  souls,  and  minds,  and  fancies-— never 
utterly  overthrown  anywhere — busy  always — everywhere — 
sovereign  in  how  many  hapless  regions  of  the  heart !  Who  is 
pure  among  men  t  Who  can  be  sure  of  himself  for  a  day  — 
an  hour  ?  Precious  few !  None,  certainly,  who  do  not  disteuftt 
their  own  strength  with  a  humility  only  to  be  won  from  prayer 
— prayer  coupled  with  moderate  desires,  and  the  presence  of  a 
constant  thought,  which  teaches  that  time  is  a  mere  agent  of 
eternity,  and  he  who  works  for  the  one  only,  will  not  even  be 
secure  of  peace  during  the  period  for  which  he  works.  Truly, 
he  who  lives  not  for  the  future  is  the  very  last  who  may  reason- 
ably hope 'to  enjoy  the  blestdngs  of  the  present. 

fiut  this  was  not  the  season,  nor  was  mine  the  mood.  i^>r 
moral  reflections  of  any  sort.  My  secret  was  known !  That 
was  everything.  When  the  conduct  of  William  Edgertcn  had 
become  such,  as  to  awaken  the  notice  of  third  persons.  T  was 
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justified  in  exacting  from  him  the  heavy  responsibilitj  be  had 
inctirred.  The  vagiie,  indistinct  conviction  had  long  floated  be- 
fore my  mind,  that  I  would  be  required  to  take  his  life.  The 
period  which  was  to  render  this  task  necessary,  was  that  which 
had  now  arrived  —  when  it  had  been  seen  by  others — not  inter- 
ested tike  myself — that  he  had  passed  the  bounds  of  propriety. 
Of  course,  I  was  arguing  in  a  circle,  from  which  I  should  have 
found  it  impossible  to  extricate  myself.  Thousands  might  have 
seen  that  I  was  jealous,  without  being  able  to  see  any  just  cause 
for  my  jealousy.  It  wa8,  however,  quite  enough  for  a  proud 
spirit  like  my  own,  that  its  secret  fear  should  be  revealed.  It 
did  not  much  matter,  after  tins,  whether  my  suspicions  were,  or 
were  not  causeless.  It  was  enough  that  they  were  known  — 
that  bmy,  meddKng  women^  and  men  about  town,  ^uld  dia- 
tingulah  me  with  a  finger -*ahoii]d  say:  '^His  wile  is  very 
pretty  and*— veiy  charitable!'* 

"Ha!  ha!  ha!** 

I,  too,  coold  laugh,  under  weh  araiings,  and  in  the  sfiiii  of 
Mrs.  Dolaney — late  CHffbrd. 

''Ha!  ha!  ha!"  The  street  echoed,  beneadi  the  windows 
of  that  reputable  lady,  with  my  iavoluntary,  fiendish  laughter. 
I  stood  there— and  the  music  rang  through  my  senses  like  the 
cries  of  exnlting  demons.  She  was  there— of  my  wile  the 
thoughts  ran  thus,  she  was  there^  whirling,  perohaneet  in  the 
maises  of  that  voluptuous  dance,  then  recently  become  fuhionable 
among  us ;  his  arm  about  her  waist — her  Ibrm  ineHniDg  to  his,  as 
if  seeking  snpport  and  succor — and  both  of  them  foigettiiig  all 
things  hot  the  mutual  intoxieaUon  which  swallowed  up  all  things 
and  tlionghts  in  the  absorbing  sensnality  of  one !  Or,  perhaps* 
still  apart,  they  sat  to  themselves — her  ear  fiutened  npon  his 
lips — her  oonsclonsness  given  wholly  to  his  discourse ;  and  that 
discourse! — "Ha!  ha!  ha!" — I  laughed  again,  as  I  hnrried 
away  from  the  spot,  with  gigantic  strides,  taking  the  direction 
which  led  to  my  own  lonely  dwelling. 

All  was  stillness  there,  but  there  was  no  peace.  I  entered 
the  piazza,  threw  myself  into  a  chair,  and  gazed  out  npon  the 
leaves  and  waters,  trying  to  collect  my  scattered  thoughts— try- 
ing to  subdue  my  blood,  that  my  thoughts  might  meet  in  delibenir 
lion  upon  the  desolating  prospect  which  was  then  spread  before 
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ate.     But  I  struggled  far  thi§  i»  vain.     But  one  thtiogkt  was 
mine  at  that  hour.     But  one  fearful  image  gathered  in  complete- 
ness and  strength  before  my  mind;  and  that  was  one  eBUcvla-^* 
ted  to  banish  all  others  and  baffle  all  their  deliberations. 

^The  blood  of  William  Edgerton  must  be  shed,  and  bf 
these  hands!  My  disgrace  is  known!  There  is  «k;  help 
for  it !"  ^^^ 

I  had  repeatedly  resolved  this  gloomy  c<yQirf0Eioii  in  my  mind. 
It  was  now  to  receive  shape  and  substanca.  It  was  a  thing  no 
longer  to  be  thought  upon.  It  was  A^ing  to  be  done !  This 
necessity  staggered  me.  The  kindness  of  the  father,  the  kind- 
ness iind  long  true  friendship  of  the  son  himself,  how  could  I  re- 
quite this  after  such  a  fashion  t  How  penetrate  the  peaceful 
borne  of  iliat  fond  family  with  an  arm  of  such  violence,  as  to 
rend  their  proudest  offspring  fh)m  the  parental,  tree,  and,  per- 
haps, in  destroying  it,  blight  for  evfer  the  venerable  trunk  upon 
which  it  was  borne  ?  Let  it  not  be  fancied  that  these  feelings 
were  without  effect.  Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  I  weakly, 
wiMingly,  yielded  to  the  conviction  of  this  cruel  necessity —that 
I  determined,  without  a  struggle,  upon  this  seemingly  neces- 
sary measure !  Verily,  I  then,  in  that  dreary  house  and  hour, 
wrestled  like  a  strong  man  with  the  unbidden  prompter,  who 
counselled  me  to  the  deed  of  blood.  I  wrestled  with  him  as  the 
desperate  man,  knowing  the  supernatural  strength  of  his  enemy, 
wrestles  with  a  demon.  The  strife  was  a  fearful  one.  I  could 
not  suppress  my  groans  of  dgony ;  and  the  cold  sweat  gather- 
ed and  stood  upon  my  forehead  in  thick,  clammy  urops. 

But  the  struggle  was  vain  to  effect  my  resolution.  It  had 
been  too  long  present  as  a  distinct  image  before  my  imagination. 
I  had  already  become  too  familiar  with  its  aspects.  It  had  the 
look  of  a  fate  to  my  mind.  I  fancied  myself — as  probably 
most  men  will  do,  whose  self-esteem  is  very  active — the  victim 
of  a  fiite.  My  whole  life  tended  to  confirm  this  notion.  I  was 
chosen  out  from  tlie  beginning  for  a  certain  work,  in  which,  my- 
self a  victim,  I  was  to  carry  out  the  designs  of  destiny  in  the 
cwne  of  other  victims.  I  had  struggled  long  not  to  believe  this 
—not  to  do  this  work.  But  the  struggle  was  at  last  at  an  end. 
I  was  convinced,  finally.  I  was  ready  for  the  work.  I  was 
resigned  to  my  fate.     But  oh  I  how  grateful  once  had  one  of  these 
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Yictims  geemed  in  my  eyos  I     How  beantifbl,  and  stili  aow  dear 
was  tbe  other ! 

>^  I  roee  from  my  seat  and  struggle,  with  the  air  of  one  strength- 
ened by  thonghtful  resohition  for  any  act.  Prayer  could  not 
lifixe  strengthened  me  more.  I  felt  a  mngnlar  degree  oi  strength. 
Lcah-w-ell  understand  that  of  fanaticism  from  my  own  feelings. 
>iothing,  ith-^}|e  shape  of  danger,  coald  have  deterred  me  from 
the  deed.  I  posii^jBhr  had  no  remaining  fear.  But*  how  was  it 
to  be  done  ?  'With  tms  inquiry  in  my  mind,  still  unanswered, 
I  took  a  light,  went  intb- vny  study,  and  drew  from  my  eseritoir 
the  few  small  weapons  which  I  had  in  possession.  These  are 
soon  named.  One  was  a  neat  little  dirk — broad  in  blade, 
double-edged,  short —  sufficient  for  all  my  purposes.  I  examined 
my  pistols  and  loaded  them — a  small,  neat  pair,  the  present  of 
Edgerton  himself.  This  fact  determined  me  not  to  use  them. 
I  rest(Nred  them  to  the  eseritoir ;  put  the  dagger  between  the  foldt 
of  my  vest,  and  prepared  to  leave  the  house. 

At  this  moment  a  heavy  knocking  was  heard  at  t&e  gsto  I 
resumed  my  seat  in  the  piassui  imtil  the  servant  should  report 
the  nature  of  the  interruption.  He  was  followed  in  by  mj 
friend  Kingsley. 

**  I  am  glad  to  find  you  home,"  said  he  abruptly,  grasjMng 
my  hand ;  '*  home,  and  not  a-bed.  The  hour  is  late,  I  know, 
but  the  devil  never  keeps  ordinary  hours,  and  men,  driven  by 
his  sata^ic  migesty,  have  some  excuse  for  following  his  ex- 
ample." 

This  exordium  promised  something  unusual.  The  manner  of 
Kingsley  betrayed  excitement.  Nay,  it  was  soon  evident  he 
had  been  taking  a  superfluous  quantity  of  wine.  His  voice 
was  tliick,  and  he  spoke  excessively  loud  in  order  to  be  intelligi- 
ble. There  was  something  like  a  defying  desperation  in  his 
tones,  in  the  dare-devil  swagger  of  his  movement,  and  the  ahnost 
iron  pressure  of  his  grasp  upon  my  fingers.  I  subdued  my 
own  passions— » nay,  they  were  subdued— singularly  so,  by  the 
resolution  I  had  made  before  his  entrance,  and  was  a61e,  Ui^e- 
fore,  to  appear  calm  and  smooth  as  summer  water  in  his  eyes. 

"  What's  the  matter  ?"  I  asked.  "  You  seem  excited.  No  eHfl. 
1  trust  ]" 

•*  Evil,  indeed  !     Not  much ;  but  •  \  v\\  if  it  were,  I  tell  you 
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Nod  Clifford,  I  am  just  now  in  the  mood  to  aajt  *  Jfivil  be  thotk 
mj  good  y  I  bave  reason  to  say  it ;  and,  by  the  powers,  ft  will 
not  be  said  only.  1  will  make  evil  my  good  after  a  fiuhion  of 
my  own ;  but  bow  mneb  good  or  bow  little  eril,  will  be  jet  on- 
otber  quostion." 

I  was  interested,  in  spite  of  myself,  by  tbe  vebemence  and 
onnsual  seriousness  of  my  companion's  manner.  It  somewhat 
harmonized  with  my  own  temper,  and  in  a  measure  beguiled 
me  into  a  momentary  heedlessness  of  my  particular  griefb.  I 
Mfged  him  to  a  more  firank  statement  of  the  things  that  troubled 
him. 

**  Oan  I  serve  you  in  anything  ?"  was  the  inquiry  which  con- 
cluded my  assurance  that  I  was  sufficiently  his  firiioid  to  sym- 
pathiie  with  him  in  his  afflictions. 

**  You  can  serve  me,  and  I  need  your  service.  You  can  serve 
me  in  two  respects :  nay,  if  you  do  not,  I  know  not  which  side 
ta  twn  for  service.  In  the  first  place,  then,  I  wish  a  hundred 
dollars,  and  I  wish  it  to-night.  In  the  next  place,  I  wish  a 
companion — a  man  not  easily  scared,  who  will  follow  whore 
I  lead  him,  and  take  part  in  a  '  knock  down  and  drag  out,'  if 
it  should  become  necessary,  without  asking  the  why  and  the 
wherefore." 

"  You  shall  have  the  money,  Kingsley." 

•*  Stay !     Perhaps  I  may  never  pay  it  you  again." 

**  I  shall  regret  that,  for  I  can  ill  afford  to  lose  any  such  sum ; 
but,  even  to  know  that  would  not  prevent  me  from  lending  you 
in  your  need.  It  is  enough  that  you  are  in  want.  You  tell 
me  you  are." 

*'  I  am ;  but  my  wants  are  not  such  as  a  pure  moralist,  how- 
ever strong  might  be  his  friendship,  would  be  disposed  to  gratify. 
I  -shall  stake  that  money  on  the  roll  of  the  dice." 

"  Impossible !     You  do  not  game  1" 

"  True  as  a  gospel !  Hark  you,  Clifford,  and  save  us  the 
homily.  I  am  a  ruined  man — ruined  by  the  d  d  dice  and 
the  deceptive  cards.  I  shall  pay  you  back  the  hundred  dollars, 
but  I  shall  havo  precious  little  afrer  that" 

'*  But,  surely,  I  was  not  misinformed.  You  were  rich  a  few 
ysars  ago." 

"  A  few  months !     But  the  case  is  the  same.     I  am  f^W^^]"]^ 
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My  ticket  had  wu)g».  I  afii  reduced  to  m j  tftil-^E4)^WTs ;  but  1 
mU  ftowmh  wiUi  tliese  to  the  last.  I  have  faliea  among  thierea 
Tbe^  h«te  difped  my  plumage — elose!  close!  Tkey  baive 
ttteip^^d  iDi  o£  everything,  bat  some  small  matters  wlikhv  when 
sold,  will  jast  suffice  to  get  rae  horse  or  halter.  Bflaw  dkty 
aeres  i»  Alabama*  are  all  I  abdc^uidj  hanre  lemsDiiiig  of  any 
real  value.  Bui  diere  is  one  thii^  that  I  may  havtv  if  I  alafee 
boldly  for  it." 

*'  Ye«  wiil  only  lose  again*  The  hope  of  a  ganester  rues. 
Ut  d«e  deleter  wkb  the  increasmg  lightaeas  of  hit  pockets.'' 

"  Do  not  mistake  me.  I  hope  nothing  from  your  hundsei 
dollars ;  indedd,  Mty  wiU  answer.  I  pr op oae  to  employ  it  onlj 
a»  a  pveteaLt  1  expect  to  lose  it,  aad  lose  it  this  very  aigii 
But  it  will  give  me  an  oppoitanity  to  aacertam  what  I  hmn 
•uspettt*d  ^- too  hftte,  indeed,  to  save  myself— *•  that  I  have  been 
the  vielim  of  falsa  dice  and  figared  cuds.  Yon  aay  yon  w9 
let  me  have  the  money ->»  will  yon  go  with  me — wffi  yea  an 
me  through  ?'' 

He  extended  his  hand  as  he  spoke,  I  gcasped  it.  HadbMk 
It  with  a  hearty  fiselti^,  while  a  bright  amiie  ahaoat  diidlpalei' 
the  okaid  hma  iris^laoe. 

"  You  are  a  man,  Clifford ;  and  now,  would  yon  boBeve  M 
our  excellent,  immaculate  yoimg  Mend,  Mr.  Wiiliav  Edgeitoa, 
refused  me  thaa  mon^." 

^Strange (  EdgertonisnotieUdi-^he  nnot  neaii.  From 
4kat  vice  he  »  certainly  tree," 

*'  By  G-4, 1  don't  know  diat !  He  refated  me  tke  moaej , 
refused  to  go  with  me.     I  saw  him  at  eight  o'clock,  at  his  ova 

reon,  where  he  was  rigging  himself  out  §&r  some  d d  tet^ 

drrinking;  ^d  him  my  atmits,  my  lossesr  my  object  and  afi; 
and  what  was  his  plea,  thiak  you  ?  Why^  he  disapp«v>ve^  of 
gambling;  couldn't  tliink  of  lending  me  a  sizpoBoe  ^  anj 
snch  purpose ;  and,  aa  for  going  into  such  a  anapeelod  qaaiter 
an  a  gambling-honse  —  wouldn't  do  it  lor  the  world  I  Was  thsrs 
ever  snch  a  puritan— such  a  hnmbng  I" 

I  did  William  Edgerton  only  justice  in  wnj  reply  :— 

**  I've  no  doubt,  Kingsley,  that  such  sxe  his  reri  primplea. 
He  would  have  lent  you  thrice  the  money,  freely,  had  not  ynar 
object  been  avowed."  r^^^^M^ 
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<*But  what  a  devil  sort  of  deHpotism  is  tlMt!  Jia  t  a 
^end  get  dnmk,  or  game,  or  swagger  ?  may  be  not  depart 
fran  the  liighway,  a»d  sidle  into  an  alky,  withoui  conring 
hasftUfttA's  teaiper  and  making  bim  ttiatgyl  I  don't  under- 
stand it  at  all.  Vm  glad,  at  leatt*  to  find  you  are  of  anoAkcx 
oortofatiiC 

**  Nay,  Kingly,  I  will  lend  yom  the  nionefy — go  with  you» 
OS  you  desire ;  bnt»  undm^tand  me,  I  do  not,  no  more  than  £d* 
gerton,  approve  of  this  gambling." 

*'  Tut,  tut !  I  don't  want  you  to  preach,  though  I  could  hear 
you  with  a  devilish  sight  better  temper  than  him.  There's  a 
hundred  things  that  oile's  friend  don't  approve  of,  but  shall  he 
desert  him  for  all  that  ?  Leave  him  to  be  plucked,  and  kickea 
and  abandoned ;  and*  moralizing,  with  a  grin  over  his  fai**.. 
.say,  *  I  told  you  so ! '  No !  no !  Give  me  the  fellow  that'll 
stand  by  me — keep  me  out  of  evil,  if  he  can,  but  stand  by 
inc,  nevertheless,  at  all  events ;  and  not  suffer  me  to  be  swal- 
lowed up  at  the  last  moment,  when  an  outstretched  finger 
might  save !" 

"  But,  am  I  to  think,  Kingsley,  that  my  help  can  do  this  1" 

"  No !  not  exactly— it  may  —  but  if  it  does  not,  what  then  ? 
I  shall  lose  the  money,  but  you  sha'n't  But,  truth  to  speak, 
Clifford,  I  do  not  propose  to  myself  the  recovery  of  what  is 
lost.  I  know  I  have  been  the  prey  of  sharpers.  That  is  to 
say,  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  so,  and  I  have  had  a  hint 
to  that  effect     I  have  a  spice  of  the  devil  in  me,  accordingly 

— a  mocking,  mortifying  devil,  that  jeers  me  with  my  d d 

simplicity ;  and  I  propose  to  go  and  let  the  swindlers  know, 
in  a  way  as  little  ciixuitous  as  possible,  that  I  am  not  blind 
to  the  fact  that  they  have  made  an  ass  of  me.  There  will 
bo  some  satisfaction,  in  that.  I  will  write  myself  down  an 
ass,  for  their  benefit,  only  to  enjoy  the  satbfaction  of  kick- 
ing a  little  like  one.  I  invite  you  on  a  kicking  expedi- 
tion." 

I  felt  for  my  dagger  in  my  bosom,  as  I  answered :  "  Very 
good  !     Have  you  weapons  ?" 

**  Hickory  !  You  see !  a  moderate  axe-handle,  that'll  make 
its  sentiments  understood      Yom  are  warned;    yon  sen  what 
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70U  are  to  oxpeet    I  will  not  take  yon  in.    Are  70a  ready  for 
a  Hcratch  V* 

''Allonsr'  I  replied  indifferently.  The  truth  is*  my  bowm 
was  fnll  of  a  reckleasnesa  of  a  far  more  sweeping  ehander 
than  his  own.  I  was  in  the  mood  for  stiife.  It  pronuBed 
only  the  more  thoroughly  to  prepare  me  for  the  daiker  trial 
which  was  hefore  me*  and  which  my  secret  soul  was  medita- 
ting all  the  while  ifUk  am  iataHa  tmi  glooiny  tanaet^  of 
purpose. 
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I  GOT  him  the  money  he  requiidd ;  and  we  were  about  to  set 
forth,  when  he  exclaimed  abruptly  . — 

*•  Put  money  in  thy  own  purse,  Clifford.  It  may  be  neces- 
sary to  practise  a  little  ruse  de  guene.  In  playing  my  game, 
it  may  be  important  that  you  should  iseem  to  play  one  also. 
You  have  no  scruples  to  fling  the  dice  cr  lliik  the  cards  for  the 
nonce." 

•«  None !  But  I  should  like  to  know  yonr  plans.  Tell  me, 
in  the  first  place,  your  precise  object." 

"  Simply  to  detect  certain  knaves,  and  save  certain  fools. 
The  knaves  have  ruined  me,  and  I  make  no  lamentations ;  but 
there  are  others  in  their  clutches  still,  quite  as  ignorant  as  my- 
self, who  may  be  saved  before  they  are  stripped  entirely.  The 
object  is  not  a  bad  one ;  for  the  rest,  trust  to  me.  I  mban  no 
harm ;  a  little  mischief  only ;  and,  at  most,  a  tweak  of  one 
proboscis  or  more.  There's  risk,  of  a  certainty,  as  there  is  in 
sucking  an  egg;  but  you  are  a  man!-  Not  like  that  d— — -d 
milksop,  who  gives  up  his  friend  as  soon  as  he  gets  poor,  and 
profFers  him  a  sermon  by  way  of  telling  him — precious  infor- 
mation, truly — that  he's  in  a  fair  way  to  the  devil.  The  toss 
of  a  copper  for  such  friendship." 

The  humor  of  Kingsley  tallied  somewhat  with  my  OAvn.  ll 
liaj  in  it  a  spice  of  recklessness  which  pleased  me.  Perhaps, 
too,  it  tended  somewhat  to  relieve  and  qualify  the  intenseness 
of  that  excitement  in  my  brain,  which  sometimes  rose  to  such 
a  pitch  as  led  nie  to  apprehend  madness.  That  I  was  • 
monon^.aiiiac  has  been  admittecl,  peiliaps  not  a  moiRiefjOoo^l© 
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for  tlie  author's  candor.     The  sagacity  of  the  reader  made  him 
independent  of  the  admission. 

"  Your  beggar."  said  he,  somewhat  abruptly,  "  has  the  only 
true  feeling  of  independence.  Absolutely,  I  never  knew  till 
now  what  it  was  to  be  thoroughly  indifferent  to  what  might 
come  to-morrow.  I  positively  care  for  nothing.  I  am  the  first 
prince  Sans  Sonci.  That  shall  be  my  title  when  I  get  among 
the  Cumanches.  I  will  have  a  code  of  laws  and  constitiition 
to  suit  my  particular  humor,  and  my  chief  penalties  shall  be  in- 
flicted upon  your  fellows  who  gmnt.  A  sigh  shall  incur  a 
week's  solitary  confinement;  a  sour  look,  pillory ;  and  for  a 
groan,  the  hypochondriac  shall  lose  his  head !  My  prime 
minifttec  Khali  be  tha  fallow  who  cau  longest  use  his  tongue  with- 
out losing  his  temper;  and  the  man  who  can  laugh  and  jest 
shall  always  liave  liis  plate  at  my  table.  Good-humored  people 
hlinll  have  peculiar  privileges.  It  shall  be  a  certificate  in  one's 
favor,  entitling  him  to  so  many  acres,  that  he  takes  the  worid 
kimlly.  Such  a  man  sliall  have  two  wives,  provided  he  saa 
keep  them  peacefully  in  the  same  house.  His  daughters  shall 
liAvc  dowjios  from  governmeat  The  prinee  of  Sons  Bond  will 
himself  provide  for  them." 

1  made  some  answer,  Iiiilf  jest^  half  earnest,  in  a  mood  of 
mocking  bitterness,  which,  perhaps,  more  truly  accorded  wil^ 
the  temper  of  both  oi  us.  He  did  not  perceive  the  bitterness, 
however. 

**  You  jest,  but  mine  is  not  altogether  jest.  Half-serioiis 
glimpses  of  what  I  tell  you  float  certably  befiore  my  eyes. 
Such  things  may  happen  yet,  and  the  southwest  is  the  world  in 
which  you  are  yet  to  seo  many  wondrous  things.  The  tkne 
must  coLie  when  Texas  shall  stretch  to  Mexieo^  These  nuae- 
rable  slaves  and  reptiles— mongrel  Spaniards  and  mongrd  In- 
dians— cau  not  very  long  bedevil  that  great  country.  It  mvst 
fall  into  other  hands.  It  must  be  ours ;  and  who,  when  that 
time  comes,  will  cany  into  the  field  more  thorough  elaims  than 
mine.  Master  of  myself,  fearing  nothing,  earing  for  nothing; 
with  a  gallant  steed  tliat  knows  my  voieOr  and  answers  with 
whinny  and  pricked  ears  to  my  encouragement;  with  a  rifle 
'.ba»  »,an  clip  a  Mexican — dollar  or  man — at  a  hundred  yards, 
tnti  i»  >i».irt  tliHt  can  doty  the  devil  over  hia  own  dish,  and  i^ith 
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but  one  spooB  betireen  us — maoA  who  to  Vkaij  to  y\h\  his  prki- 
ctpalit  J  as  myatifl  Look  to  see  H,  OUfforl ,  I  skull  be  a  prinee 
hi  Mexico ;  and  wlten  you  bear  of  the  priiiee  Smis  Sonei  bo 
Btamired  yon  know  the  num.  Seek  me  then,  and  ask  what  you 
will.     You  have  e:arfe  hlmnche  from  this  nooivnt" 

'*  I  shall  oertainlj  keep  it  m  miadt  piinee." 

^  Do  so  :  iaogh  as  you  plessn ;  it  is  oaij  beooaiing  tiMt  joa 
should  laugh  in  the  ftt-esenoe  of  Sans  Souoi ;  bvt  do  net  laugh 
ki  token  of  irreverence.  You  orast  not  be  too  skeptiosJ.  It 
does  not  follow  because  I  am  a  dare-devil  that  I<  am  a  thought- 
less «ne.  I  have  been  so,  perhaps,  but  fro«i  this  nioaient  1  gt> 
to  work !  I  shall  be  fettered  bj  fortune  ne  longer,  liiaiik 
H«aven,  that  is  new  done  —  gone — lost;  I  am  free  frem  its  iu 
ousttbranee  I  I  feel  myself  a  priaoe,  indeed ;  a  man,  every  inch 
of  me.  This  night  I  devote  as  a  fitting  finish  to  my  old  lifol^s 
existence. 

''Hear  mel"  he  eentimied;  ''you  kuf^  again,  Otifford-* 
"w^xy  good  !  Laugh  on,  but  hear  Bse.  Yeu  shall  hear  more  of 
me  in  tisae  W  eome.  I  hncy  I  shaJl  be  a  Mkw  of  eonsideraUe 
iaspertanee»  net  in  Texas  sionpiy,  or  in  Mexico,  but  here  -here 
m  yfmc  own  self-opinionated  United  States.  Suppeae  a  £ew 
things,  and  go  along  with  me  while  I  speak  them.  Thrt  Texas 
i»ust  stretch  to  M^cioo  I  hold  lo  be  certain.  A  very  few  yearb 
will  do  that.  It  needs  only  thirty  thousand  more  men  from 
our  southei*n  and  southwestern  States,  and  the  brave  old  Eng 
lish  tongue  shall  arouse  the  be^t  echoes  in  the  city  of  Monte 
nuBiA !  Tliat  done,  and  floods  of  people  pour  iu  imtsi  all  quar> 
teos.  It  needs  nothing  but  a  faeling  of  seciurity  and  peaee— s 
eonvie^on  that  property  will  bo  tolerably  safe,  undw  a  tolerably 
alaUe  govemmeBt*^in  ether  words,  an  Aaglo-Saxon  govern- 
ment— te  tempt  millions  ef  diseontented  emigrants  from  all  quar- 
ters of  the  world.  Will  this  result  have  no  results  oi  its  own, 
think  you  1  Will  the  immense  reeouroes  of  Mexico  and  Tex&s, 
represented,  f^  tliey  then  will  be,  by  a  stem,  pressing,  per- 
forming people,  have  no  effect  vpu<n  these  states  of  yours  t 
They  will  have  the  gi'eatest;  nay,  tWy  will  become  essential 
to  balance  your  own  federal  weight,  nud  keep  you  all  in  e4ui- 
lihrio.  For  look  you,  the  first  hubbub  with  Great  Britain  givdb 
you  Canada,  at   he  expense  of  sonic  of  your  coatit-townB.  a  fe^ 
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millions  of  treature,  and  the  Iom  of  fiftj  thousand  men.  A 
lad  exehsnfco  for  the  south ;  for  Canada  will  make  six  pondei^ 
ouA  ptates.  th^  poliey  and  character  of  which  will  be  New  Eng- 
land all  over  To  balance  tUs  jon  will  have  your  Florida  ter- 
ritory,* of  which  iwo  feeble  states  may  be  made«  Not  enough 
for  your  pnrposcb.  Bnt  the  same  wai  with  England  will  render 
it  !](eee8sary  tliat  your  fleet  shonld  take  possesnou  of  Cnba; 
which,  after  a  civil  apology  to  Spain  for  taking  such  a  liberty 
with  her  possessions,  and,  perhaps,  a  few  millioc«*  by  way  of 
hush-money,  you  carve  into  two  more  states,  and,  in  this  man- 
ner, try  to  bolster  up  your  federal  relations.  How  many  of  her 
We9t  India  islands  Great  Britain  will  be  able  to  keep  afWr 
such  a  war,  is  another  problem,  the  solution  of  which  wfll  de- 
pend upon  the  relative  strength  of  fleets  and  success  of  seaman- 
Rhip.  These  islands,  which  should  of  right  be  ours,  and  with- 
out which  we  can  never  be  sure  against  any  maritime  power  so 
f  real  and  so  arrogant  as  England,  once  oonquered  by  our  aims, 
£nd  their  natural,  moral,  and  social  affinities  in  the  southeni 
{•tates  r^ntirely;  and,  so  far,  contribute  to  strength^a  you  in 
your  congressional  conflicts.  But  ^ese  are  not  enough,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  the  population  of  states,  purely  agriddtursl, 
never  makes  that  progress  which  is  made  in  this  respect  by  a 
^^Mrnncreial  and  manu£M$turing  people.  With  the  command  of 
^Jie  gulf,  the  possession  of  an  independent  fleet  by  the  Texans, 
the  political  characteristics  of  the  states  of  Carolina,  Georgia, 
Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and  AAsnsas,  must 
'  ttdei^  certain  marked  changes,  which  can  only  be  neutralised 
>y  the  jiaopdon,  on  the  part  of  these  states,  of  a  new  policy 
corresponding  with  their  change  of  interests.  How  £tf  the 
cultivation  of  cotton  by  Texas  will  lead  to  its  abandonment  in 
Carolina  and  Georgia,  is  a  question  which  the  next  ten  yean 
must  solve.  That  they  will  he  Compelled  to  abandon  it  is  in- 
evitable, unless  they  can  succeed  in  raidng  the  article  at  six 
cents :  a  probability  which  ni-  ootton-planter  in  either  of  these 
jtaUMi  will  be  willing  to  contemplate  now  for  an  instant*  Mean- 
whUe.  Texas  is  spreading  herself  right  and  left.  She  conqners 
.be  Cunianches,  subdues  the  na^e  mongrel  Mexicans.  Her 
'iiv»i<tton8  and  Lamars  are  succeeded  by  other  and  abler  men, 
♦  Florida,  since  udmittod,  but  unhappily,  as  a  single  i 
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under  whose  control  the  evils  of  government,  which  followed 
the  swaj  of  snch  small  animals  as  the  Onerreros,  and  the  Boli 
vara,  the  Bnstamentes,  and  Sant'  Annas,  are  very  soon  eradi 
cated ;  and  the  conntry,  die  noblest  that  €k>d  ever  gave  to  man. 
in  the  hands  of  men,  becomes  a  country ! — a  great  and  gloriou- 
country — stretching  from  the  gulf  to  the  Pacific,  and  providl  ^ 
the  natural  balance,  which,  in  a  few  yeara,  the  southern  stabe*. 
of  this  Union  will  inevitably  need,  by  which  akme  your  great 
confederacy  will  be  kept  together.  You  see,  therefore,  why  I 
speed  to  Texas.  Should  I  not,  with  my  philoeophy,  my  hon«. 
and  my  rifle — not  to  speak  of  stout  heart  and  hasid — reason 
ably  aspire  to  the  principality  of  Sans  Soudl  Laugh,  if  yoci 
please,  but  be  not  irreverent.  Tou  shall  have  carte  hlanche  then 
if  you  will  have  a  becoming  faith  now,  on  the  word  of  a  princ«f 
I  say  it,     It  is  written — Sans  Souci.*'^ 

"  Altissimo,  excellentissimo,  serenissimo  !*' 

"  Bravissimo,  you  improve  j  you  will  make  a  courtier — but 
mum  now  about  my  projects.  We  must  suppress  our  dignities 
here.    We  are  at  the  entrance  of  our  hell !" 

We  had  reached  the  door  of  a  low  habitation  in  a  secluded 
street.  The  house  was  of  wood-— an  ordinary  hovel  of  two 
stories.  A  cluster  of  similar  fabrics  surrounded  it,  most  of  which, 
I  afterward  discovered — though  this  fact  could  not  be  con 
jectured  by  an  observer  from  the  street — were  connected  by 
blind  alleys,  inner  courts,  and  chambers  and  passages  running 
along  the  ground  floors.  We  stopped  an  instant,  Kingsley 
having  his  hand  upon  the  little  iron  knocker,  a  single  black  ring, 
that  worked  against  an  ordinary  iron  knob. 

"  Before  I  knock,"  said  he,  in  a  whisper,  "  before  I  knock, 
Clifford,  let  me  say  that  if  you  have  any  reluctance — ** 

"None!  none!  knock!" 

'*  Ton  will  meet  with  some  dirty  rascals,  and  you  must  not 
only  meet  them  with  seeming  civflity,  but  as  if  you  shared  in 
their  tastes — sought  the  same  objects  only — the  getting  of 
money — the  only  object  which  alone  is  clearly  comprehensible 
by  their  understanding." 

••  Go  ahead  !  I  will  see  you  through." 

«  All  these  specalsdons  were  written  in  1840-'41 .    I  need  not  rpnuurk  otNon 
thoAC  which  have  Hmcc  boon  verified.  digitized  by  LjOOg IC 
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^  A  wori  more !  G^  jmineV  m  fUj  at  a  difcrsnt  taUe 
from  me.  Yos  will  find  roguw  cnoi^  arownd,  readj  to  relieve 
^oc  of  joor  Mexioans.  LaaTe  me  to  my  particnlar  esemy; 
>o«  will  toon  aaa  wheaa  ahiald  I  tovch— *b«t  keep  aa  occasioA- 
J  aje  vpoB  •§ ;  and  all  that  I  aak  ^artker  at  joar  handa,  atioiild 
VDU  ana  «a  bj  tha  aan*  ia to  keep  olker  fingenfroa  taking  bold 
-f  arne." 

A  hoavj  atrake  of  tbe  knocker,  fbllowad  hj  three  ligbt  onei 
ind  a  aeeond  beavy  stroke,  produced  «a  an  aaswer  firom  wiiliiiu 
rLe  door  nnckaed,  and  by  tbe  li^t  of  a  dim  lamp,  I  discoTer- 
cc  before  me,  aa  a  sort  ef  warden*  a  little  ydlow,  weatber-beaten, 
•1  ID-dried  Frendiman,  wbom  I  had  frequently  before  aeen  at  a 
fruit-abop  m  another  part  of  the  city.  He  looked  at  me,  how- 
ever, without  any  sign  of  recognition— with  a  blank,  dall«  ia- 
different  conntenance;  moiioDed  na  forward  in  silence,  and 
reclosing  tbe  door,  aimk  into  a  chair  immediately  behind  it.  I 
followed  my  compankm  through  a  paasi^  which  waa  nnfotbam- 
ably  dark,  np  «  flight  ef  atairt,  which  led  us  intx>  a  sort  of 
refreshment  room.  Tables  were  spread,  with  decaatera,  glasaen 
a»d  tumblera  upon  them,  that  appeared  to  be  in  continual  use. 
In  a  recess,  stood  that  evil  conyenience  of  most  American  es- 
tablishuhenta,  whether  on  land  or  sea,  a  liquor  bar ;  its  sbelTas 
crowded  with  bottles,  all  cf  which  seemed  amply  foil,  and  ready 
h>  complete  the  overtlnrow  of  the  victim,  which  the  other  appli- 
ances of  such  a  dwelling  must  already  have  actively  begun. 

"  Here  yon  mt^  take  in  the  Dutch  courage,  Clifford,  should 
you  lack  the  native.  This,  I  know,  is  not  the  case  with  you, 
and  yet  the  novelty  of  one's  situation  frequently  overcomes  a 
sensitive  miad  like  foar.    Perhaps  a  julep  may  be  of  use," 

''None  for  me.  I  need  no  farther  stimulant  than  the 
mere  sense  of  tnouvfrnent.  I  take  fire»  like  a  wheel,  bj  my 
own  progress^" 

**  Pretty  much  the  same  ease  with  myself.  But  I  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  drinking  here^  of  late,  and  too  deeply.  To-ni^it, 
however,  as  I  said  before,  ends  all  these  habits.  If  there  is 
honey  in  the  carcass,  and  strength  from  the  sleep,  there  is  wisdom 
from  the  folly,  and  virtue  from  the  vice.  There  is  a  moral  aa 
well  as  a  physical  recoil,  that  most  certainly  follows  the  over- 
charge ;  and  really,  speaking  according  to  my  sincere  conviction* 
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I  never  felt  mjself  to  be  a  better  man,  tban  just  at  this  moment 
wben  I  am  about  to  do  that  which  my  own  sense  of  morality 
fails  altogether  to  justify.  I  do  not  know  that  I  make  you  un- 
derstand my  feelings;  I  scarcely  understand  them  myself;  but 
of  this  sort  they  are,  and  I  am  really  persuaded  that  I  never 
felt  in  a  better  disposition  to  be  a  good  man  and  a  working 
man  than  just  at  the  ofo^e  of  •  e^ur^er  wUch  has  been  equally 
profligate  and  idle.'* 

I  think  my  companion  can  be  widerstood.  There  seems,  in 
fact  very  little  mystery  in  his  moral  progress.  I  understood 
bim,  but  did  not  answer.  I  was  not  anxious  to  keep  up  the  ball 
of  conversation  which  he  had  begun  wit^  a  spirit  so  mix«d  up 
cf  contradictions — so  eaonest  yet  so  playful.  A  deep  sense  of 
shame  unquesdonably  lurked  beneath  his  levity;  and  y^  I 
make  no  question  Aat  he  fblt  in  truth,  and  fbr  ^e  first  time, 
iftat  degree  of  mental  hardihood  of  which  he  boasted. 

He  advanced  tIiroug!i  the  refreshment-rooai,  to  a  door  whi^ 
led  to  an  apartment  in  an  adjoining  tenement.  It  was  closed, 
but  unfastened.  The  sound  of  voices,  an  occasional  bu2z,  or  a 
rffght  murmur,  came  to  onr  ears  fttmi  within ;  that  of  rattKng 
dice  and  rowing  balls  was  mere  regular  and  more  mtdHgiUe. 
Klngsley  laid  his  hand  upon  the  latdi,  and  looked  round  to  me. 
His  eye  was  kindled  with  a  playM  sort  of  malicious  Hght  A 
smite  of  pleasant  bitterness  was  on  his  lips.  He  said  to  me  in 
a  whisper: — 

•*  Stake  your  money  slowly.  A  Mexkan  is  the  lowest  stake. 
Keep  to  that,  and  lose  as  little  as  possible.  Yon  will  soon  see 
me  sufficiently  busy,  and  I  will  endeavor  to  urge  my  labors 
fbrward,  so  as  to  mi^e  your  purgatory  a  short  one.  I  shall  only 
wait  tin  I  feel  myself  cheated  in  the  game,  to  begin  ^at  whidi 
I  came  Ibr.  See  that  I  have  fkir  play  in  ikat,  mon  omit  and  I 
care  very  little  about  the  other.** 

He  lifted  the  latch  as  he  eonclndc  1,  and  I  followed  Mm  kite 
lite  apartment. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

TU  HBLL. 

Tub  scene  that  opened  upon  us  was,  to  me*  a  painfiiUj  -^t*  - 
Bsting  one.  It  was  a  mere  hell,  without  any  of  thoee  attia>^  v. 
adjuncts  which*  in  a  diseased  state  of  popular  refinement,  su^i 
as  exists  in  the  fashionable  atmospheres  of  London  and  Psni« 
provides  it  with  decorations,  and  conceals  its  more  discoura^^ 
and  offensive  externals.  The  charms  r£  music  lovely  wcnaei, 
gay  lights,  and  superb  drapery  and  furniture,  were  here  entiielj 
wanting.  No  other  arts  beyond  the  angle  psssion  for  hond, 
which  exists,  I  am  inclined  to  think*  in  a  greater  or  less  degies 
in  every  human  breast,  were  here  employed  to  beguile  the  yooi; 
and  unsuspecting  mind  into  indulgence.  The  estabKshiaent  iiitD 
which  I  had  fallen,  seemed  to  presuppose  an  ao^oaintanoe,  ^ 
ready  formed,  of  the  gamester  with  his  fascinating  vice.  It 
was  evidently  no  place  to  seduce  the  uninftiate.  The  psMioa 
must  have  been  already  awakened — the  guardianship  of  tbe 
good  angel  lulled  into  indifference  or  slumber — before  the  yoang 
mind  could  be  soon  reconciled  to  the  moral  atmo^hero  of  sach 
a  scene. 

The  apartment  was  low  and  dimly  lighted.  Groups  of  simS 
tables  intended  for  two  persons  were  all  around.  In  the  ctmUtt 
of  the  floor  were  tables  of  laiger  sioe,  which  were  wmnmnid 
by  the  followers  of  Pharo.  Unoccu^ed  tables*  hone  and  ihm% 
were  sprinkled  with  cards  and  domino ;  while,  aa  if  to  reader 
the  characteristics  of  the  place  complete,  a  vapor  of  SBMib 
and  a  smell  of  beer  assailed  our  senses  as  we  entered. 

There  were  not  many  persons  present — I  conjectured,  at  • 
glance,  that  there  might  be  fifteen ;  but  we  heard  oecasioDil 
voices  from  an  inner  room,  and  a  small  door  opening  in  the  rear 
discovered  a  retreat  like  that  we  occupied,  in  the  dim  ^</ 
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which  I  peicehred  movmg  faces  and  shadows,  and  Kingslej  in- 
formed me  that  there  were  several  rooms  all  similarly  occupied 
with  ours. 

^n  examination  of  the  persons  aroond  me,  increased  the  on- 
liieasant  feelings  which  the  place  had  inspired.  With  the  excep« 
Hon  of  a  few,  the  greater  numher  were  evidently  superior  to 
their  employments.  Several  of  them  were  young  men  like  my 
compan'Od — men  not  yet  lost  to  sensibility ,  who  looked  up  with  * 
Bomo  annoyance  as  they  beheld  Kingsley  accompanied  by  a 
stranger.  Two  or  three  oi  the  inmates  were  veteran  gamesters. 
!v'.'>u  could  see  that  in  their  business-like  nonchalance — th^ 
rigid  muscles— the  manner  at  once  demure  and  familiar.  They 
were  evidently  **kiMtuei  dePenfer^'^men  to  whom  cards  and 
dice  were  as  absolutely  necessary  now,  as  brandy  and  tobacco 
lo  the  drunkard.  These  men  were  always  at  play.  Even  the 
smallest  interval  found  them  still  shuffling  the  cards,  and  look- 
ing up  at  every  opening  of  the  door,  as  if  in  hungering  antici- 
pation of  the  prey.  At  such  periods  alone  might  you  behold 
any  expression  of  anxiety  in  their  faces.  This  disappeared  en- 
tirely the  moment  that  they  were  in  possessicm  of  the  victim. 
That  imperturbable  composure  which  distinguished  them  was 
SBDgnlariy  contrasted  ^  with  the  fidgety  eagerness  and  nervous 
rapidity  by  which  yon  could  discover  the  latter ;  and  I  glanced 
over  the  operations  of  the  two  parties,  as  diey  were  ftdrly 
diown  in  several  sets  about  the  room,  wi&  a  renewed  feeling  of 
wonder  how  a  man  so  truly  clever  and  strong,  in  some  things, 
as  Kingsley,  should  allow  himsdf  to  be  drawn  so  deeply  into 
such  low  snares ;  the  tricks  of  which  seemed  so  apparent,  and 
the  attractions  of  which,  in  the  present  instance,  were  obviously 
so  inferior  and  low.  I  little  knew  by  what  inoffiBnsive  and 
gradual  changes  the  human  mind,  having  once  commenced  its 
downward  progress,  can  hurry  to  the  base ;  nor  did  I  sufficiently 
allow  for  that  love  of  hazard  itself,  in  games  of  chance,  whidi 
I  have  already  expressed  the  opinion,  is  natural  to  the  proper 
heart  of  man,  belongs  to  a  rational  curiosityi.  and  arises,  most 
probably,  from  that  highest  property  of  his  intellect,  namely, 
the  love  of  art  and  intellectual  ingenuity.  It  would  be  very 
important  to  know  this  fact,  since  then,  instead  of  the  bUnd 
hostility  which  is  entertained  for  sports  of  this  description,  by 
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eertaioi  ^laBses  of  laowlirti  aflnong  «i»  ve  mtgfai  00  emf  ^oPf  Cm:h 
mmiairy  as  to  deprive  them  of  thw  famtfoknai  «Ad  ntrko  As^ 
permanently  beneficial  in  the  eanse  of  good  education. 

Kingsley  fleemed  to  conjecture  my  thovghte.  A  8b:I«  of 
lof^  sigiiificamce  expresang  a  ^sdkig  of  vised  worn  cm 
huniftliftj,  rose  q^b  his  eo«nteiianoe-*-as  tf  adadtting  Lu  ova 
feehlenesst  while  insistiBg  i^n  his  veeoverad  etnsng^  A 
sentence  which  he  uttered  te  ne  a  a  whiiqper,  ai  tlufl  mcBiflD  t. 
was  intended  to  convey  some  sudi  ineamng. 

''  It  was  only  when  thvowB  to  the  eeitb,  Olifibxd,  that  ii» 
wrestler  recovered  his  strength." 

<*That  fabW  1  r^siiedt  ''pcovestiuit  he  was  bo  gad,  *i 
least.      Of  the  earth,  earthy,  he  fonnd  strength  <nilj  In  K^ 
sphttre.    The  moment  he  aq^ied  i^re  it  Ae  gad  crashed  hiss 
I  doiiiht  if  Henmles  eonld  hare  derired  any  biHiafil  fron  1^ 
satne  asarce**' 

'<  Ah !  I  an  no  Henmles,  bat  yom  wiH  alsa^nd  diat  I  an  as 
AntauB.  I  fall,  bat  I  rise  agaia,  aad  I  am  net  crnahed.  TUs 
is  peoaliniy  the  aeatce  of  kumem  strengths" 

''Better  not  to  £dL" 

"  Ah !  yon  are  too  lafte  frem  Utopia.    Bat^" 

We  were  iaterrapted ;  a  vaioe  at  my  elbaw<*^a  «eft»  ahaik 
iftsinaating  Toice  addressed  my  eompaaion  e-^ 

**  Ah,  Monsieor  Kingsley,  I  r^oice  to  aee  yen." 

Kingsky  gaye  me  a  stn§^  loak,  whioh  ssid  arerythiag^  as 
he  turned  to  meet  the  new-oomar.    Tlio  latter  aantinaad  >- 

'*  Tfaoagh  wonted  hi  that  last  aoeoaater,  yoa  da  aat  daspain 
I  see." 

•'Nel  whysheaMir 

''Tnietwliyl  Fbrtane  battesakiU,bnt  wiiat  af  tbatf  8ha 
is  tapriotona.  Her  despotism  is  fsmiaines  aad  in  her  oa^ire, 
more  eertaiidy  than  aay  other,  it  may  be  aaid  boldfy,  tiMl» 
with  ehaage  of  day  tibere  is  ehaoge  of  doom.  It  k  not  aiwi^i 
rain." 

**  Perhaps  aet,  hot  we  may  ha^e  snch  a  long  speH  of  it  thai 
ererything  is  drowned.  '  It's  a  long  lane,'  says  the  jBoreih, 
'that  has  no  tmn;'  but  a  man  be  done  up  loag  before  be  fm 
to  the  taming  place." 

The  other  replied  by  aeme  of  the  ^11^  cenuooaphMW  hy 
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wlrieb*  is  eondesetndbig  language,  die  gamefter  proroke*  aaJI 
■Hnmlataii  Us  unoonicioiit  Tietim.  Sjngslej,  howeTev»  had 
resehed  a  period  of  experience  which  enabled  him  to  ettimaie 
thaoo  phiases  at  their  proper  wordi. 

**  Ton  would  eneonrage  me,*'  he  said  quietly,  and  in  tooee 
wkieh»  to  the  nnnotefbl  ear,  wonld  have  seemed  natural  enough 
hat  which,  knowing  him  as  I  did,  were  slightly  sarcastic,  and 
eoataoBing  a  deeper  signification  than  thej  gave  out :  **  but  700 
arm  the  better  player.  I  am  now  convinced  of  that  Some^ 
thiDg  Uieie  is  in  fortune,  doubtless ;  my  self-esteem  makes  me 
willing  to  admit  that ;  and  yet  I  do  not  deceire  myself.  You 
have  been  too  much  for  me — you  are  I" 

**  The  JKffdrence  is  trifling,  very  trifling,  I  suspect  A  Etde 
more  jmietice  will  soon  reconcQe  that.'^ 

**  Ha  I  ha  I  you.  forget  the  practice  is  to  be  paid  for." 
**  True,  but  it  is  the  base  spirit  only  that  saii{des  at  the  cost 
of  its  accomi^ishments." 
**  Surely,  surely  I" 

**  You  are  fresh  for  the  encounter  to-night  t^ 
**  PleaJsantly  put  I    Is  the  query  meant  fbr  the  player  or  his 
purser 

**  Good,  very  good  I  Why,  truly,  there  is  no  necessaiy  affinity 
between  them." 

^  And  yet  the  one  without  the  other  would  scarcely  be  slle 
to  commend  himself  to  so  excellent  an  artist  as  Mr.  LatiMf 
Cleveland.  Clifford,  let  me  introduce  you  to  my  enemy  /  Mr. 
Cleveland,  mjJrientU* 

In  this  manner  was  I  introduced^  Thus  was  I  made  a> 
quainted  with  the  particular  individual  whom  it  was  the  medi- 
tated purpose  of  Kingsley  to  expose.  But,  though  thus  marked 
in  the  language  of  his  introduction,  there  was  nothing  in  the 
tone  or  manner  of  my  companion,  at  all  calculated  to  alarm  the 
suspicions  of  the  other.  Chi  the  contrary,  there  was  a  sort-  of 
reckless  joviidity  in  the  air  of  ahandom,  with  which  he  presented 
me  and  spoke.  A  natural  curiosity  moved  me  to  examine 
Cleveland  more  closely.  He  was  what  we  should  call,  m  com* 
mon  speech,  a  very  elegant  young  man.  He  was  probably 
thirty  or  thirty-five  years  of  age,  tall,  graceibl,  rather  slender- 
isb,  and  of  particular  nicety  in  his  dress.    All  his  clothes  wmle 
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ditpoeed  with  tho  happiefil  precaaioxL    White  kad-f^vM 
hb  taptr  fingers.    Withdrawn,  a  rich  diamond  blaaed  vfum  one 
hand,  wfaHe  a  teal-ting,  of  official  dimenaoni,  with  Amndben 
eat  in  lava,  decorated  the  other.    His  movements  betajed  the 
aaiM  nice  method  which  distinguished  the  ansang^oMnt  of  hit 
dress.    His  evolutions  might  all  have  been  perfonned  by  tnsi- 
pet  signal,  and  to  the  sonnd  of  measured  music.    He  was  en- 
dentlj  one  of  tiose  portions  whose  feelings  are  too  little  eaneit. 
ever  to  affect  their  policy ;   too  little  warm  ever  to  di^v^ 
the  rigor  of  their  customary  play ;  one  of  those  cold,  niee  meii« 
who,  without  having  a  sin^e  passion  at  work  to  produce  cat 
condition  of  feeling  higher  than  another,  are  yet  the  very  ideab 
of  tike  most  nanow  and  concentrated  selfishness.    His  &fie  wii 
thin,  pale,  and  intelligent    His  lips  were  thick,  however— d» 
eyes  bright,  like  those  of  A  snake,  but  side-looking,  never  dkwt, 
never  upirard*  and  always  with  a  smiling  shyness  in  their  ^snee, 
in  which  a  suspicious  mind  like  my  own  would  always  find  irf- 
ficient  occafflon  for  distrust 

Mr.  Cleveland  bestowed  a  single  keen  glance  upon  me  wkSk 
gn^ng  through  the  ordeid  of  introduction.  But  his  scrataj 
labored  under  one  disadvantage.  His  eyea  did  not  eneoute 
m«n%  I  One  loses  a  grent  deal,  if  his  object  be  the  study  cf 
human  nature,  if  he  fiedls  in  thb  respect 

•i  Much  pleasure  in  making  your  acquaintance,  Mr.  CHifbid; 
trust,  however,  you  will  find  me  no  worse  enemy  than  yoo 
firiond  has  done." 

*'  If  he  find  you  no  worse,  he  will  find  himself  no  bettiv. 
He  will  pay  for  his  enmity,  whatever  its  degree,  as  I  hare  doee, 
anc*.  be  wiser,  by  reason  of  his  losses." 

*'Ah!  you  think  too  much  of  your  ill  fortunes.  Thatitbti 
It  takes  firann  your  confidence  and  so  enfeebles  your  skill  Tot 
should  think  <^  it  leas  seriously.  Another  cast,  and  the  ttUti 
chinge.    You  will  have  your  revenge." 

*'  I  vnlir*  said  Kingsley  with  some  emphasig,  and  a  gnritf 
which  the  other  did  not  see.  He  evidentiy  heard  the  woidi 
only  as  he  had  been  accustomed  to  hear  them — firom  the  ^ 
of  young  gamesters  who  perpetually  delude  themselves  with 
hopDs  based  uppn  insane  expecUtions.  A  benignant  mb 
■watied  the  chedu  of  the  gamester.  r-         i 
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"  All,  w«ni   I  am  ready;  but  if  j(m  tUak  me  too  much  fi>i 


He  paiHed.  The  taant  wai  deliberatelj  intended.  It  was 
die  cnstomaij  tannt  of  the  gamester.  On  the  minds  of  half 
Ae  awnbei  of  jomg  mCBi»  it  would  have  had  the  desired  effect 
—-of  goading  vanity,  and  provoking  the  self-esteem  of  the  con- 
Mtoed  boy  into  a  sort  of  desp^ation,  when  the  powers  of  sense 
mmi  oaniion  become  mostly  suspended,  and  no  unnecessary 
Boa^eion  or  watchfulness  then  interferes  to  increase  the  diffi- 
eahy  <rf  plucking  the  pigeon.  I  read  the  smUe  on  Kingsley's 
Kpw  It  was  brief,  m0mentaiy»  pleasantly  contemptuous.  Then, 
suddenly,  as  if  he  had  newly  recollected  his  policy,  his  counte- 
nance assumed  a  new  expression — one  more  natural  to  the 
yoath  who  has  been  depressed  by  losses,. vexed  at  defeat,  but 
flaiters  himself  that  ^he  atonement  is  at  hand.  Perhaps,  some- 
thiBi^  of  the  latent  purpose  of  his  mind  increased  the  intense 
bitterness  in  the  manner  and  tones  of  my  companion. 

*«  Tee  moah  |i^  me,  Mr.  Cleveland  I  No,  no !  You  are  wil- 
ling, I  see,  to  rob  good  fortune  of  some  of  her  dues.  Tou  crow 
too  soon.  I  have  a  shrewd  presentiment  that  I  shall  be  fuite 
toe  maah  ^  ff$t0  to-night" 

A  pleasant  and  well-satisfied  smSe  of  Cleveland  answered 
the  speaker. 

"  I  like  that,"  said  he;  "it  proves  two  things,  both  of  which 
pleaee  me^  Your  trifling  losses  have  not  hurt  your  fbrtuneSy 
nor  the  adverse  run  of  luck  made  you  despond  of  better  sue- 
ceflB  hereafter.  It  is  something  of  a  guaranty  in  favor  of  one's 
pecformanee  that  he  is  sure  of  himself.  In  such  case  he  ia 
e^pally  sure  of  his  opponent" 

**  Look  to  it,  then,  for  I  have  just  that  sort  of  self-guaranty 
which  makes  me  sure  of  mine.  I  shaU  play  deeply,  that  I  may 
make  the  most  of  my  presentiments.  Nay,  to  show  you  how 
eoi^dent  I  am»  this  night  restores  me  all  that  I  have  lostg  or 
lettres  me  nothiag  more  to  lose." 

The  eyes  of  the  other  brightened. 

**  That  is  said  like  a  man.  I  thank  you  for  your  warning. 
ShaU  we  begin?" 

"  Seady,  ay,  ready !"  was  the  response  of  Kingsley,  as  he 
turned  to  one  of  the  tables.    Quietly  laying  down  upon  it  the 
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short,  heavy  stick  which  he  carried,  he  threw  off  his  glov«Bt  and 
robbed  his  hands  earnestly  together,  laughing  the  while  widioal 
restraint,  as  if  possessed  suddenly  of  some  veiy  pleasant  and 
Indicrons  fancy. 

**  They  laugh  who  win,"  remarked  CReveland,  wiifa  smuelluBg 
of  coldness  in  his  manner. 

"  Ha !  ha !  ha !"  was  the  only  answer  of  Kii^ey  ta  tUs 
remark.  The  other  continued — and  I  now  dearly  f&n&tw%i 
that  his  purpose  was  provocation  ^-^ 

**  It  is  certainly  a  pleasure  to  win  your  money,  Kingdey— 
you  bear  it  with  so  much  philosophy.  Nay,  it  seems  to  give 
you  pleasure,  and  thus  lessens  the  pain  I  should  otherwita  ImI 
in  receiving  the  fruits  of  my  superi<nt^." 

^Hal  hal  haT'-again  repeated  Kingsley.  "Ezease  me, 
Hr.  Oleveland.  T  am  reminded  of  your  remark*  *  They  laiqgk 
who  win.'  I  am  laughing,  as  it  were,  anticipattvdy.  I  am  so 
certain  that  I  shall  have  my  revenge  to-nighf 

Cleveland  looked  at  him  for  a  moment  widi  some  cnasit^, 
then  called  :*^ 

•*PhiKpl" 

He  was  answered  by  a  young  mulatto— >a  taD,  good4ook]Qg 
follow,  who  approached  with  a  mixed  air  of  equal  deferottoe 
and  self-esteem,  plaited  frills  to  a  most  immaculately  wUla 
shirt-collar,  a  huge  bulbous  breastpin  in  his  bosom,  chains  and 
seals,  and  all  the  usual  equipments  of  Broadway  dandjM 
The  fellow  approached  us  wiUi  a  smile ;  his  eyes  lookmg  alter 
natdy  to  Oleveland  and  Kingdey,  and,  as  I  fonded,  with  no 
tknequivocal  sneer  in  their  expression,  as  they  settled  om  the 
latter.  A  significance  of  another  kind  appeared  in  Ae  look  sf 
Oleveland  as  he  addressed  him. 

**  Oet  us  the  pictures,  Philip^-die  latest  euts— and  briag** 
ayt  you  may  bring  the  ivories."   • 

In  a  fow  moments,  the  preliminaries  being  despatdied»  As 
two  were  seated  at  a  table,  and  a  couple  of  packs  of  cards  wen 
laid  beside  them.  Kmgsley  drew  my  attention  to  the  esids. 
They  were  of  a  kind  that  my  experience  had  never  permitted 
me  to  see  before.  In  place  of  ordinary  kings  and  queens  aad 
J^ves,  these  figures  were  represented  in  attitudes  and  eo^ 
the  most  indecent— such  as  the  prolific  g^iiofl  of  Pa 
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bawdry  aloue  could  conceive  and  delineate.  It  seemB  to  be  a 
general  ofnnion  among  rogues  tliat  knavery  is  never  wholly 
trimnphant  unless  tke  mind  is  thoroughly  degraded ;  and  fbr 
this  reason  it  is>  perhaps,  that  OBtablishments  devoted  to  purposes 
like  the  present,  have,  in  most  countries,  fmr  their  invariable 
adjuncts,  the  brothel  and  the  bar>room.  If  they  are  not  in  the 
immediate  tenement,  they  are  sufficiently  nigh  to  make  the 
work  of  moral  prostitution  comparatively  easy,  in  all  its  ramifi- 
cations, with  the  young  and  inconsiderate  mind.  Kingsley 
turned  over  the  cards,  and  I  could  see  that  while  affecting  to 
show  me  the  pictures  he  was  himself  subjecting  the  cards  to  a 
<do8e  inspection  of  another  kind.  This  object  was  scarcely  per- 
ceptible to  myself,  who  knew  his  suspicions,  and  could  naturally 
conjecture  his  policy.  It  did  not  excite  the  alarm  of  his  antagonist. 

The  parties  sat  confronting  each  other.  ELingsley  drew  forth 
a  wallet,  somewhat  ostentatiously,  which  he  laid  down  beside 
liim.  The  sight  of  his  wallet  staggered  me.  By  its  bulk  I 
should  judge  h  to  have  held  thousands ;  yet  he  had  assured  me 
that  he  had  nothing  beside,  the  one  hundred  dollars  which  he  had 
procured  from  me.  My  surprise  increased  as  I  saw  him  open 
the  wallet,  and  draw  from  one  of  its  pockets  the  identical  roll 
which  I  had  put  into  his  hands.  The  bulk  of  the  pocket-book 
seeemed  scarcely  to  be  diminished.  My  suspicions  were  begin- 
ning to  be  roused.  I  began  to  think  that  he  had  told  me  a  false- 
hood; but  he  looked  up  at  this  instant,  and  a  bright  manly 
smile  on  his  deep  purposed  countenance,  reassured  me.  I  felt 
that  there  was  some  policy  in  the  business  which  wad  not  for 
me  then  to  fathom.  The  cards  were  cut.  A  box  of  dice  was 
also  in  the  hands  of  Cleveland. 

"  Spots  or  pictures  V*  said  Cleveland. 

"  Pictures  first,  I  suppose,"  said  Kingsley,  "  till  the  blood 
gets  up.  The  ivories  then  as  the  most  rapid.  But  these  pic- 
tures are  really  so  tempting.    A  new  supply,  Philip !" 

"  Just  received,  sir,"  said  the  other. 

**  And  how  shall  we  begin  V*  demanded  Cleveland,  drawing 
a  handful  of  bills,  gold,  and  silver,  from  his  pocket ;  "  yellow, 
white,  or  brown  t" 

It  was  thus,  I  perceived,  that  gold,  silver,  and  paper  money* 
were  described.  Digitized  by  LiOOglC 
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«  Shall  it  be  child's  play,  or-  " 

^ Man's,  mantis!"  rajdied  Kingdey,  with  soma  impatieiiea 
''  I  am  for  beginning  with  a  cool  hundred,"  and,  to  mj  eon- 
stemation,  he  unfolded  the  roll  he  had  of  me,  counted  out  the 
bills,  refolded  &em  and  plaeed  them  in  a  sancer,  where  tbej 
were  soon  covered  with  a  like  som  hj  his  antagonist  I 
absolutely  aekened,  and  stared  aghast  upon  my  re^less  < 
panion.    He  looked  at  me  with  a  smile. 

**  To  your  own  game,  Gliflbrd.  You  will  find  men  enough  fitr 
your  money  in  either  of  the  rooms.  Should  you  run  ihoit, 
come  to  me.*' 

Thus  confidently  did  he  speak ;  yet  he  had  actually  hut  tin 
single  hundred  which  he  had  so  boldly  staked  on  the  first  issue. 
I  thought  him  lost ;  but  he  better  knew  his  game  duui  L  He 
also  knew  his  man.  The  eyes  of  Glerreland  were  on  the  huge 
wallet  in  reserve,  of  which  the  "  cool  hundred"  might  natnrafly 
be  considered  a  mere  sample.  I  had  not  courage  to  wait  fer 
the  result,  but  wandered  off,  with  a  feeling  not  unalBed  to  terror, 
itito  aa  adjoining  apartment. 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

PALSli  DICE. 

Thouoh  confounded  with  what  I  had  teen  of  the  proceeding! 
of  Kingsley,  I  was  jet  willing  to  promote,  so  &r  as  I  conld, 
the  purpose  for  which  we  came.  I  felt  too,  that,  unless  I 
j^yed,  that  purpose,  or  my  own,  might  ressonably  incur  sus- 
picion. To  rove  through  the  several  rooms  of  a  gambHng- 
hoase,  surveying  closely  the  proceedings  of  others,  without 
partaking,  in  however  slight  a  degree,  in  the  common  bunness 
of  the  establishment,  was  neither  good  policy  nor  good  manners. 
Unless  there  to  play,  what  business  had  I  there  1  Acc(»rdingly 
I  resolved  to  play.  But  of  these  games  I  knew  nothing.  It 
was  necessary  to  choose  among  them,  and,  without  a  choice  I 
tuned  to  one  of  the  tables  where  the  genius  of  Boulette  pre- 
sided. A  motley  group,  none  of  whom  I  knew,  surrounded  it 
I  placed  my  dollar  upon  one  of  the  spots,  red  or  black,  I  know 
not  which,  and  saw  it,  in  a  moment  after,  spooned  up  with 
twenty  others  by  the  banker.  I  preferred  this  form  of  play  to 
any  other,  fi>r  the  simple  reason  that  it  did  not  task  my  own 
faculties,  and  left  me  ft'ee  to  bestow  my  glances  on  the  proceed* 
ings  of  my  friend.  But  I  soon  discovered  that  the  contagion 
of  play  is  irresistible ;  and  so  far  from  putting  my  stake  down 
at  intervals,  and  with  philosophic  indifference,  I  found  myself, 
afler  a  little  whSe,  breathlessly  eager  in  the  results.  These, 
after  the  first  few  turns  of  the  machine,  had  ceased  to  be  un- 
fiivorable.  I  was  confounded  to  discover  myself  winning.  In- 
stead of  one  I  put  down  two  Mexicans. 

*'  Put  down  ten,*'  said  one  of  the  bystanders,  a  dadc,  sulky- 
looking  little  yellow  man,  who  seemed  a  veteran  at  these  places. 
*'  Yon  are  in  luck — make  the  most  of  it" 

The  master  of  the  ceremonies  scowled  upon  the  speaker ;  and 
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this  determined  me  to  obey  his  snggestiona.  I  did  80,aDd 
doubled  the  money ;  left  mj  original  stake  and  the  winningt  on 
the  same  spot,  and  doubled  that  also ;  and  it  was  not  long  before, 
under  this  stimulus  of  success,  and  the  novelty  of  my  sitoatioii, 
I  foimd  myself  as  thoroughly  anxious  and  intensely  interested, 
as  if  I  had  gone  to  the  place  in  compliance  with  a  natural  pas- 
sion. I  know  not  how  long  I  had  contimoed  in  this  way,  but  I 
was  still  fortunate.  I  had  doubled  my  stakes  repeatedly,  and 
my  pockets  were  crammed  with  money. 

"  Stop  now,  if  you  are  wise,"  whispered  the  same  sulky-lookiiig 
little  man  who  had  before  ui^ed  me  to  go  on  more  boldly,  as  be 
sidled  along  by  me  for  this  object ;  "  n&tet  ride  a  good  hone  te 
death.  There's  a  time  to  stop  just  as  there's  a  time  to  p«L 
You  had  better  stop  now.  Stake  another  dollar  and  yon  Iqm 
all  your  winnings." 

"  Let  the  gentleman  play  his  own  game,  BxinekoC  I  im\ 
see  why  you  come  here  to  spoil  ^ort" 

Sudi  was  the  remark  of  the  keeper  of  the  taUe.  He  hail 
overheaid  my  connsellor.  He  felt  his  losses,  and  wma  angiy.  I 
saw  that,  and  it  determined  me.  I  took  the  coonael  of  tbe 
stranger.  I  was  the  more  willing  to  do  so,  as  I  reproaehed  my- 
self  for  my  inattention  to  my  friend.  It  was  time  to  see  lAii 
had  been  his  progress,  and  I  prepared  to  leave  the  theatie  of 
my  own  success.  Before  doing  so,  I  turned  to  my  conawllnr, 
and  thus  addressed  him :  **  Your  advice  has  made  me  wm;  I 
trust  I  will  not  oflbnd  a  gentleman  who  has  been  so  oourteom 
by  requesting  him  to  take  my  place  upon  a  small  capitaL" 

I  put  twenty  pieces  into  his  hand. 

*'  I  am  but  a  young  beginner,"  I  continned,  ^  and  I  owe  fii 
for  my  first  lesson." 

'^You  are  too  good,"  he  said,  but  his  hand  doeed  over  the 
dollars.  The  keeper  of  the  table  renewed  his  monnnni  of  dii^ 
content  as  he  saw  me  tarn  away. 

**  Ah !  bah !  Petit,  what's  the  use  to  grumble  t"  demanded  07 
representative.  "  Do  you  suppose  I  will  give  up  my  apoxi  for 
yours  ?  When  would  I  get  a  sixpence  to  stake,  if  it  were  not 
that  I  was  kind  to  young  follows  just  beginning  ?  There  5  gwwl 
80  more ;  the  twenty  Mexiclms  upon  die  red !" 

The  next  minute  my  gratui^  wae  swallowed  iq»  in  the  gwat 
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spoon  of  the  banker.  I  nas  near  enough  to  see  the  retolt.  I 
|^1aced  another  ten  pieces  in  the  hand  of  the  nnsnccesiftil 
gambler. 

** Very  good,"  said  he;  "very  much  obliged  to  yon:  but  if 
yon  please,  I  will  do  no  more  to-night.  It's  not  my  lucky  night. 
I've  lost  every  set" 

''As  yon  please—- when  yon  please.'' 

''  Ton  are  a  gentleman,"  he  said ;  **  the  sooner  yon  go  home 
the  better.    A  yonng  beginner  seldom  wins  in  the  small  hours." 

This  was  said  in  another  whisper.  I  thanked  him  for  his 
further  suggestion,  and  turned  away,  leaving  him  to  a  side 
squabble  with  the  banker,  who  finally  concluded  by  telling  him 
that  he  never  wished  to  see  him  at  his  table. 

"  The  more  fool  you.  Petit,"  said  Brinekoff ;  "  for  the  youngster 
that  wins  comes  back,  and  he  does  not  always  win.  You  finish 
Un  in  the  end  as  you  finished  me,  and  what  more  would  you 
haver 

The  rest,  and  there  was  much  more,  was  inaudible  to  me.  I 
hurried  from  the  place  somewhat  ashamed  of  my  success.  I 
doubt  whether  I  should  have  had  the  like  feelings  had  I  lost. 
As  it  was,  never  did  possession  seem  more  cumbrous  than  the 
mixed  gold,  paper,  and  silver,  with  which  my  pockets  were  bur- 
dened. I  gladly  thought  of  Kingsley,  to  avoid  thinking  of  my- 
self. It  was  certain,  I  fiincied,  that  he  had  not  lost,  else  how 
could  he  have  continued  to  play  ?  My  anxiety  hurried  me  into 
the  room  where  I  had  left  him. 

They  sat  together,  he  and  Cleveland,  as  before.  I  observed 
that  there  was  now  an  expression  of  anxiety — not  intense,  but 
obvious  enough — upon  the  countenance  of  the  latter.  Philip, 
too,  the  mulatto,  stood  on  one  side,  contemplating  the  proceed- 
ings with  an  air  of  grave  doubt  and  uncertainty  in  his  counte- 
nance. No  such  expression  distinguished  the  fiice  of  Kingsley. 
Never  did  a  light-hearted,  indifferent,  almost  mocking  spirit, 
shine  out  more  clearly  from  any  human  visage.  At  times  he 
chuckled  as  with  inwM^  satisfaction.  Not  unfrequently  he 
laughed  aloud,  and  his  reckless  **  Ha !  ha !  ha !"  had  more  than 
once  reached  and  startled  me  in  the  midst  of  my  own  play,  in 
the  ac^oining  room.  The  opponents  had  discarded  their ''  pie- 
tmsfk'*    They  were  absolutely  rolling  dice  for  their  stakes.    I 
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•aw  that  the  wallet  of  Kingil^  lay  nntoiiefced,  and  quite  4a 
ftill  aa  ever,  in  the  spot  where  he  had  first  laid  it  down.  A  pile 
of  money  lay  open  beside  him ;  the  gold  and  olver  pecea  keep- 
ing  down  the  paper.  When  he  saw  me  approach,  he  hnglied 
akmd,  as  he  cried  ont : — 

'*  Have  they  disbnrdened  yon,  GlifPord  t  Help  yoandL  I 
am  pnnishing  my  enemy  famonsly.    I  can  spare  H.'* 

A  green,  sickly  smile  mantled  the  lips  of  Oleveland.  He  re- 
plied in  low,  soft  tones,  snch  as  I  conld  only  partly  hear;  aiidt 
a  moment  aft^,  he  swept  the  stake  before  the  two,  to  his  own 
side  of  the  table.  The  amount  was  large,  but  the  featorea  of 
Kingsley  remained  unaltered,  while  his  laugh  was  renewed  aa 
heartily  as  if  he  really  found  pleasure  in  the  loss. 

'*  Ha !  ha !  ha !  that  is  encouraging ;  but  the  end  k  not  yet 
The  tug  is  yet  to  come  I" 

I  now  perceived  that  Kingsley  took  up  his  waUet  wiA  <mm 
hand  while  he  spread  his  handkerchief  on  his  lap  with  tke 
other.  Into  this  he  drew  the  pile  d  money  which  he  had  loose 
before  on  his  side  of  the  table,  and  appealed  to  busy  himself  in 
counting  into  it  the  contents  of  the  wallet  This  he  did  with 
such  adroitness,  that,  though  I  felt  assured  he  had  restored  the 
wallet  to  his  bosom  with  its  bulk  undiminished,  yet  I  am  equal- 
ly certain  that  no  such  conclurion  could  have  been  reached  by 
any  other  person.  This  done,  he  lifted  the  handkerchief,  ftdl 
as  it  was,  and  dashed  it  down  upon  the  table. 

''  There !  cover  that,  if  you  be  a  man !"  was  his  spee^  of 
defiance. 

"  How  much  V*  huskily  demanded  Cleveland. 

"All!" 

"Ah!*' 

**  Tes,  all.  I  know  not  the  number  of  dollars,  cents,  or  six- 
pences, but  face  it  with  your  winnings :  there  need  be  no  cennt- 
ing.  It  is  loss  of  time.  Stir  the  stuff  with  3rour  fingen,  and 
you  will  find  it  as  good,  and  as  much,  as  you  have  here  to  pit 
against  it.  On  that  hangs  my  fkte  or  yours.  Ifine  finr  certain ! 
I  teU  you,  Mr.  Oleveland,  it  is  all  I" 

Oleveland  IHted  the  ends  of  the  handkerchief,  as  if  wdghh^ 
its  contents ;  and  then,  without  more  scruple,  flung  into  it  a  pSe 
not  mdike  it  in  bulk  and  quality:  a  handful  of  mixed  goU 
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piiper»  and  sflver.    Kingsley  grasped  the  diee  before  him,  and 
with  a  single  shake  dashed  them  out  upon  the  table. 

"  Six,  four,  two,"  cried  Philip  with  a  degree  of  ezciteinent 
which  did  not  appear  in  either  of  the  active  opponents.  Mean 
whOe  my  heart  was  in  mj  month.  I  looked  on  Eingslej  with 
a  sentiment  of  wonder.  Everj  mnscle  of  his  hce  was  com- 
posed into  the  most  quiet  indifFerence.  He  saw  my  glance,  and 
smilingly  exclaimed : — 

••I  trust  to  my  star,  Clifford.     Sans  Souci — remember!" 

No  time  was  allowed  for  more.  The  moment  was  a  breath 
less  one.  Cleveland  had  taken  up  the  dice.  His  manner  wa» 
that  of  the  most  singular  deliberation.  His  eyes  were  cast  down 
upon  the  table.  His  fips  strongly  closed  together ;  and  now  it 
was  that  I  could  see  the  keen,  piercing  look  which  Kingsley  ad- 
dressed  to  every  movement  of  the  gambler.  I  watched  him 
also.  He  did  not  immediately  throw  the  dice,  and  I  was  con- 
scious of  some  motion  which  he  made  with  his  hands  before  he 
did  so.  What  that  motion  was,  however,  I  could  neither  have 
said  nor  conceived.  But  I  saw  a  grim  smile,  Ml  of  intelligence, 
suddenly  pass  over  Kingsley's  lips.  The  dice  descended  upon 
the  table  with  a  sound  that  absolutely  made  me  tremble. 

"  Five,  four,  six !"  cried  Philip,  loudly,  with  tones  of  evident 
exultation.  I  felt  a  sense  like  that  of  sulR»cation,  which  was 
unrelieved  even  by  the  seemingly  unnatural  laughter  of  my 
companion.  He  did  laugh,  but  in  a  manner  to  render  less 
strange  and  unnatural  that  in  which  he  had  before  indvlg^. 
Even  as  he  laughed  he  rose  and  possessed  himself  of  the  diee 
which  the  other  had  thrown  down. 

"  The  stakes  are  mine,"  cried  Cleveland,  extendmg  hia  hand 
toward  the  handkerchief. 

'<  No !"  said  Kingsley,  widi  a  voice  of  diunder,  and  as  he 
spoke,  he  handed  me  the  kerchief  of  money,  which  I  grasped 
instantly,  and  thrust  with  some  difficulty  into  my  bosom.  This 
was  done  instinctively ;  I  really  had  no  thoughts  of  what  I  was 
doing.  Had  I  thought  at  all  I  should  most  probably  have  re- 
fbsed  to  receive  it. 

"  How !"  exclaimed  Cleveland,  his  faee  becoming  suddenly 
pale.    <'  The  cast  is  mine — fifteen  to  twelve  1" 

**  Ay,  scoundrel,  but  the  game  I  played  for  is  mine !    As  for 
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the  cast,  7011  shall  try  another  which  you  diall  rdish  less.    Do 
you  see  these  t" 

He  showed  the  dice  which  he  had  gathered  firom  the  table. 
The  gambler  made  an  effort  to  snatch  them  from  his  hands. 

**  Try  that  again,"  said  Eingsley,  "  and  I  lay  this  hickory 
orer  your  pate,  in  a  way  that  shaU  be  a  warning  to  it  for  eyer." 

By  this  time  several  persons  from  the  neighboring  tables  and 
the  adjoining  rooms,  hearing  the  language  of  strife,  came  rash- 
ing  in.  Eingsley  beheld  their  approach  without  concern.  There 
were  several  old  gamblers  among  them,  but  the  greater  number 
were  young  ones. 

*^  Gentlemen,"  said  Kingsley,  "  I  am  very  glad  to  aee  yon. 
Ton  come  at  a  good  time.  I  am  about  to  expose  a  seouadrel  to 
you." 

^You  diall  answer  for  this,  sir,"  stammered  OleveUnd,  in 
equal  rage  and  confusion. 

"  Answer,  shall  I }  By  Jupiter !  but  you  shall  answer  too ! 
And  you  shall  have  the  pdvilege  of  a  first  answer,  shall  youf** 

**  Mr.  Kingsley,  what  is  the  meaning  of  this  t"  was  the  de- 
mand of  a  tall,  dark^eatured  man,  who  now  made  his  appear- 
ance from  an  inner  room,  and  whom  I  now  learned,  was,  in  hd, 
the  proprietor  of  the  establislunent. 

^  Ah  1  Baddiffe-*— but  before  another  word  is  wasted  put  yoor 
fingers  into  the  left  breeches  pocket  of  that  scoundrel  tfaerSi 
and  see  what  you  will  find." 

Cleveland  wo^ild  have  resisted.  Eingsley  spoke  again  to 
Badcliffe,  and  this  time  in  stem  language,  which  was  evidentlj 
felt  by  the  person  to  whom  it  was  addressed. 

^  Badclitfe,  your  own  credit — nay,  safety — will  depend  upon 
your  showing  that  you  have  no  share  in  this  rogue's  practice. 
Search  him,  if  you  would  not  share  his  pimishment." 

The  fellow  was  awed,  and  obeyed  instantly.  Himself  with 
three  others,  grappled  with  the  culprit.  He  resisted  strenaons- 
ly,  but  in  vain.  He  was  searched,  and  firom  the  pocket  in 
question  three  dice  were  produced. 

"Very  good,"  said  Kingsley;  "now  examine  those  dice^ 
gentlemen,  and  see  if  you  can  detect  one  of  my  initii^lii,  the  let- 
ter *  K,'  which  I  scratdied  with  a  pin  upon  each  of  diem." 

The  examination  was  made,  and  the  letter  waa  fbund.  reiy 
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nuall  and  very  faint,  it  is  trne,  but  still  legible,  npon  tlie  aee 
square  of  each  of  the  dice. 

^  Very  good/'  continued  Kingdey  $  **  and  now,  gentlemen, 
with  your  leaye — " 

He  opened  his  hand  and  displayed  the  three  dice  with  whieh 
Cleveland  had  last  thrown. 

"  Here  you  see  the  dice  with  which  this  worthy  gentleman 
hoped  to  empty  my  pockets.  These  are  they  which  he  last 
threw  upon  the  table.  He  counted  handsomely  by  them !  I 
threw,  just  before  him,  with  those  which  you  have  in  your  hand. 
I  had  contrived  to  mark  them  previously,  this  very  evening,  in 
order  that  I  might  know  them  again.  Why  should  he  put 
them  in  his  pocket,  and  throw  with  these  1  As  this  question  is 
something  important,  I  propose  to  answer  it  to  your  satisfactioii 
as  well  as  my  own ;  and,  for  this  reason,  I  came  here,  as  you 
see,  prepared  to  make  discoveries." 

He  drew  from  his  pocket,  while  he  spoke,  a  small  saddler's 
hammer  and  steel-awl.  Fixing  with  the  sharp  point  of  the  awl 
in  the  ace  spot  of  the  dice,  he  struck  it  a  sin^e  but  sudden 
blow  with  the  hammer,  spHt  each  of  the  dice  in  turn,  and  dia« 
closed  to  the  wondering,  or  seemingly  wondering,  eyes  of  all 
ajround,  a  little  globe  of  lead  in  each,  inclining  to  die  lowest 
niimeraly  and  necessarily  determining  the  roll  of  Ihe  dice  so  as 
to  leave  the  lightest  section  uppermost. 

"  Here,  gentlemen,'*  continued  Eongsley,  **  you  see  by  what 
process  I  have  lost  my  money.  But  it  is  not  in  the  dice  alone* 
liook  at  these  cards.  Do  you  note  this  trace  of  the  finger-nail, 
h^re,  and  there,  and  there — scarcely  to  be  seen  unless  it  is 
shown  to  you,  but  clear  enough  to  the  p^son  that  made  it,  and 
is  prepared  to  look  for  it.  Baddiffe,  your  fellow,  Philip,  has 
been  concerned  in  this  business.  You  must  dismiss  him,  or 
your  visiters  will  dismiss  you.  Neither  myself  nor  my  friends 
will  visit  you  aga^n — nay,  more,  I  denounce  you  to  the  police. 
Am  I  understood  1'' 

Baddiffe  assented  without  scruple,  evidently  not  so  anzioua 
for  justice  as  for  the  safety  of  his  establishment  But  it  Bf* 
peared  that  there  were  others  in  the  room  not  so  well  pleased 
with  the  result.  A  hubbub  now  took  place,  in  which  three  or 
four  fellows  made  a  rush  upon  Kingsley — Cleveland  urging 
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•ad  damoiiiig  from  tbe  rear,  diongh  without  betraying  mcelL 
real  desire  to  get  into  the  conflict. 

But  the  asBailants  had  miaeaknlated  their  fbrcea.  ITlie 
youngsters  in  the  establishment,  regarding  EingsleT's  develop- 
ment as  serving  the  common  cause,  were  as  soon  at  Us  nde  as 
myself.  The  scuffle  was  over  in  an  instant  One  borly  ruffian 
was  prostrated  by  a  blow  from  Kingsley's  chib ;  I  had  my  Awkre 
in  the  prostration  of  a  second,  and  some  two  othen  took  t»  AeSr 
heels,  assisted  in  their  progress  by  a  smart  application  from 
every  foot  and  €st  that  happened  to  be  cenv^iient  enoogh  Icr 
such  a  service. 

Bnt  Cleveland  alone  reanained.  Why  he  had  not  shared  tbe 
smnmary  fate  of  the  rest  it  wotdd  be  difficult  to  say,  unleas  it 
was  because  he  had  kept  aloof  from  ^  active  struggle  to  wbiA 
be  had  egged  them  on.  Perhaps,  too,  a  better  reason — he  was 
reserved  for  some  more  distinguishing  puni^ment  Why  he 
had  shown  no  disposition  for  flight  himself,  was  answned  as 
soon  as  Kingsley  laid  down  his  dub,  which  he  did  with  a  laiigh 
of  exemplary  good-nature  the  moment  he  had  fdled  witii  it  his 
first  asutilant.  The  flight  of  his  allies  left  the  path  open  be- 
tween hhnself  and  Cleveland,  and,  suddenly  darting  upon  Irim* 
the  desperate  gambler  aimed  a  blow  at  his  breast  with  a  dkk 
which  he  had  drawn  that  instant  from  his  own.  He  exdaimeJ 
as  he  struck : — 

^  Here  is  something  that  escaped  your  search.  Take  Am  1 
thisr 

Kingsley  was  just  lifting  up  the  cap,  which  he  had  worn  that 
night,  from  the  table  to  his  brows.  Instinctively  he  daaked  it 
into  the  fsce  of  his  assassin,  and  his  simple  evolution  saved  kirn. 
The  next  moment  the  fearless  fellow  had  grappled  with  his  en- 
emy, torn  the  weapon  from  his  grasp,  and,  spaing  him  aroond 
the  body  as  if  he  had  been  an  infrmt,  moved  with  him  to  an 
open  window  looking  eet  upon  a  neighboring  court.  The  viotiiB 
struggled,  yelled  for  succor,  but  before  any  of  us  oould  inter- 
pose»  the  resohite  and  powerftd  man  in  whose  hold  he  writked 
aad  struggled  vainly,  with  the  gripe  of  a  master,  had  thnnt  him 
tloKmi^  the  opening,  his  heels,  in  their  upward  evolutions,  Mat- 
tering a  doaen  of  the  panes  as  he  disarpeared  from  8i|^  beh>w. 
We  all  concluded  that  he  was  killedT    We  were  m  an  up 
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ehamber,  which  I  estimated  to  be  twenty  or  thirty  feet  from 
the  groond.  I  was  too  mnch  shocked  for  speech,  and  rushed  to 
the  window,  expecting  to  behold  the  mangled  and  bloody  corpse 
of  the  miserable  criminal  beneath.  The  langhter  of  BadclifPe 
half  reassured  me. 

**  He  will  not  suffer  mnch  hurt,"  said  he ;  ''  there  is  something 
to  break  his  faU." 

I  looked  down,  and  there  the  unhappy  wretch  was  seen  squat- 
ting and  clinging  to  the  slippery  diingles  of  an  old  stable,  unhurt, 
some  twelve  feet  below  us,  unable  to  reascend,  and  very  unwil- 
ling to  adopt  the  only  altematiTO  whith  the  case  presented — 
that  of  descending  softly  upon  the  rank  bed  of  stable-ordure 
which  the  jmvident  care  of  the  gardener  had  rais^  mp  on 
eveiy  faaiid,  the  reeking  ftunes  of  which  were  potent  enough  to 
oxpd  us  yeiy  soon  from  omr  place  of  watch  at  the  wiadow. 
Of  the  further  course  of  the  elegant  culprit  we  took  no  heed. 
The  ludicrousness  of  his  predicament  had  the  effect  of  turning 
the  whole  adventure  into  merriment  among  those  who  remained 
in  the  establishment ;  and  availing  ourselves  of  the  clamorous 
mirth  ijf  the  partMi  we  made  eur  escape  from  the  plaee  with  a 
flseling,  on  my  pact,  of  indescribable  relieC 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 

■OW  THI  OAMM  WAS  FLATBD. 

<*  WmU.,  we  Buqr  beatha  awbae,**  said  Kingsley.as  we  feoad 
aeiMlTef  onoe  nrare  in  the  pnie  air,  and  under  the  U«e  sky  d 
midaagfat  «' We  ham  got  through  an  oglj  task  with  tolenbk 
saaoess.  Ton  stood  bj  me  like  a  man*  OliffMd.  I  need  Ml 
'lell  jon  how  nradi  I  thank  701L" 

**  I  heartaj  i«0oiee  thai  7011  are  thiovgh  with  it.  Kli^ey: 
bttt  I  am  not  soanre  that  weoandeBbeniteljapproTeof  ev«7- 
Ihiof  that  we  aaj  have  been  reqnhred  by  the  eireomatanoetol 
the  case  to  do." 

''What!  yon  did  not  relish  the  playing!  I  respect  yov 
scmples,  bat  it  does  not  fbUow  that  it  mnst  become  a  habit 
Yon  played  to  enable  a  friend  to  get  back  from  a  knave  what 
be  lost  as  a  fool»  and  to  pnnish  the  knavery  that  he  could  not 
well  hope  to  reform.  I  do  not  see,  considering  the  amount  0^ 
possible  good  which  we  have  done,  that  the  evil  is  wholly  in- 
excusable." 

"  Perhaps  not ;  but  this  heap  of  money  which  I  have  in  my 
bosom — should  you  have  taken  it?" 

**  And  why  not  t    Whoso  should  it  be,  if  not  mine  I" 

**  You  took  with  you  but  one  hundred  dollars.  I  should  say 
you  have  more  than  a  thousand  bare." 

"  I  trust  I  have,"  said  he  coolly.  "  What  of  that  ?  1  won 
it  fairly,  and  he  played  fairly,  until  the  last  moment  wheo 
everything  was  at  stake.  His  false  dice  were  then  called  in— 
and  would  you  have  me  yield  to  his  roguery  what  had  been 
the  fruits  of  a  fair  conflict  ?  No  t  no !  friend  of  mine !  no !  no  1 
rU  these  things  did  I  consider  well  before  I  took  you  with  m* 
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tp-ni^K.  I  Lave  been  meditatiiig  Hob  bngmess  for  a  week,  from 
the  mor  iiX  when  a  friendly  follow  hinted  to  me  that  I  was  the 
▼ictim  of  knaveiy." 

'*Bat  that  wallet  of  money,  Eingdeyt  Yon  aMored  me  that 
jon  were  pennylesi*'' 

"Ah  I  that  vallet  bedevilled  Mr.  Latonr  GloTeland,  as  it 
fieenis  to  have  bedevilled  yon.  There*  by  the  starlight,  look  at 
the  contents  of  this  predons  wallet,  and  see  how  much  forihAr 
your  eyes  can  pierce  into  the  mystery  of  my  proceedings.* 

He  handed  me  the  wallet,  which  I  opened*  To  my  greft» 
surprise,  I  found  it  stuffed  with  old  shreds  of  newspaper,  bits 
of  rag,  even  cotton,  but  not  a  cent  of  money. 

*< There!  are  you  satisfied!  You  shaU  have  that  wallet, 
with  all  its  precious  contents,  as  a  keepsake  from  me.  It  will 
remind  you  of  a  strange  scene.  It  will  have  a  histoiy  for  joh 
when  yoa  are  old,  which  you  will  tell  with  a  chuckle  to  youi 
chfldren." 

« Children  r*  I  involuntarily  murmured,  while  my  voio^ 
trembled,  and  a  tear  started  to  my  eye.  T^at  one  word  recal- 
led me  back,  at  once,  to  home,  to  my  particular  woes — to  aU 
that  I  could  have  wished  banished  for  ever,  even  in  the  un- 
wholesome stews  and  steams  of  a  gaming-house.  But  Kings- 
ley  did  not  suffer  me  to  muse  over  my  own  afflictions,  fie  did 
not  seem  to  hear  the  murmuring  exclamation  of  my  lips.  He 
eontinued : — 

"I  have  no  mysteries  from  you,  and  you  need,  as  well  as  de- 
eerve,  an  explanation.  All  shall  be  made  clear  to  you.  The 
reason  of  this  wallet,  and  another  matter  which  staggered  you 
quite  as  much — my  audacious  bet  of  a  cool  hundred — your 
own  disconsolate  hundred — as  a  first  stake!  I  have  no  doubt 
you  thought  me  mad  when  you  heard  me." 

I  confessed  as  much.    He  laughed. 

*'  As  I  tell  you,  I  had  studied  my  game  beforehand,  even  in 
its  smallest  details.  By  this  time,  I  knew  something  of  the 
play  of  most  gamblers,  and  of  Mr.  Latour  Cleveland,  in  partic- 
ular. These  people  do  not  risk  themselves  for  trifles.  They 
play  foirly  enough  when  the  temptation  is  small.  They  cheat 
only  when  the  issues  are  great  I  am  speaking  now  of  game- 
sters on  the  big  figure,  not  of  the  petty  chapmen  who  pule  over 
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their  penmes  and  wat^  the  exit  of  a  Mezieaa,  irkh  t]i3  fMii^ 
ef  one  wlio  sees  the  last  wave  of  a  fiiend's  haadkercLief  gob* 
upon  the  high  seas.  Mj  big  wallet  and  my  hnndred-Jollar  bet 
were  parts  of  the  same  system.  Hie  heavy  stake  at  the  begjin 
ning  led  to  the  inference  that  I  had  corresponding  lesomtes 
My  big  wnllet  lying  by  me,  conveniently  and  oetentatMNidly, 
confirmed  tliis  impression.  The  conning  gambler  was  wSbig 
that  I  should  win  awhile.  His  policy  was  to  enooon^  me;  to 
persuade  me  on  and  on,  by  gradual  stimulants,  till  all  was  it 
stake.  Well !  I  knew  this.  All  was  at  stake  finally,  and  I  had 
then  to  call  into  requisition  all  the  moral  strength  of  winch  I 
was  capable,  so  that  eye  and  lip  and  temper  should  not  fiul  me 
at  those  moments  when  I  would  need  the  address  and  agoicj 
of  all. 

"The  task  has  been  an  iiksome  one;  the  trial  absoktelj 
painful.  But  I  should  have  been  ashamed,  once  conmenaag 
the  undertaking,  not  to  have  succeeded.  He,  too,  was  not  mt- 
pregnable.  I  found  out  his  particular  weakness.  He  was  t 
vain  man ;  vain  of  his  bearing,  which  he  deemed  aristocrats  ,- 
his  person,  which  he  considered  very  fine.  I  played  with  thsM 
vanities.  Failing  to  excite  him  on  the  subject  of  the  game,  I 
made  himself  my  subject.  I  chattered  with  him  freely ;  so  u 
to  prompt  him  to  tocy  that  I  was  praising  his  style,  air,  appea^ 
ance ;  anon,  by  some  queer  jibe,  making  him  half  suspidov 
that  I  was  quizzing  him.  My  frequent  laughter,  judieioulj 
disposed,  helped  this  effect ;  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  I  succeed- 
ed. He  became  nervous,  and  was  excited,  though  yon  may  nor 
have  seen  it.  I  saw  it  in  the  change  of  his  c<nnplexion,  m\aA 
became  suddenly  quite  bilious.  I  found,  too,  that  he  cosU 
only  speak  with  some  effort,  when,  if  you  remember,  beibiv 
we  began  to  play,  his  tongue,  though  deliberate,  woAed  pal 
enough.  I  felt  my  power  over  him  momently  increase ;  and  I 
sometimes  won  where  he  did  not  wish  it  I  do  verily  believe 
that  he  ceased  to  see  the  very  marks  which  he  himself  bal 
made  upon  the  cards.  Nervous  agitation,  on  most  persons,  prs- 
duces  a  degree  of  blindness  quite  as  certainly  as  it  afiects  the 
speech.  Well,  you  saw  the  condition  of  our  funds  wben  yes 
re-appeared.  I  had  determined  to  bring  the  business  to  a  ds» 
I  had  marked  the  dice,  actually  before  his  &ce,  while  wo  took 
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a  speU  of  rest  over  a  bottle  of  porter.  I  bad  scratdied  tken 
quietly  with  a  pin  wbicb  I  carried  in  mj  sleeve  for  that  pur- 
pose, wbile  be  busied  bimself  witb  a  fidgety  sbuffling  of  tbe 
eards.  My  leg,  thrown  over  one  angle  of  tbe  table,  partly  cov- 
ered my  operations,  and  I  worked  upon  tbe  dice  in  my  lap.  Yon 
may  suppose  tbe  etching  was  bad  enough,  doing  precious  fitUe 
credit  to  tbe  art  of  engraving  in  our  country.  But  the  thing 
was  thoroughly  done,  for  I  bad  worked  myself  into  a  rigorous 
sort  of  philosophic  desperation  which  made  me  as  cool  as  a  cu- 
cumber. To  seem  to  empty  tbe  contents  of  tbe  wallet  into  my 
lap  was  my  next  object,  and  this  I  succeeded  in,  without  his 
suspecting  that  my  movement  was  a  sham  only.  The  purse 
thus  made  up,  I  emphatically  told  him  was  all  I  bad — this  was 
the  truth — and  then  came  the  crisis.  His  trick  was  to  be  em- 
ployed now  or  never.  It  was  employed,  but  he  had  become  so 
nervous,  that  I  caught  a  sufficient  glimpse  of  his  proceedings.  I 
saw  tbe  slight  o'band  movement  which  he  attempted,  and — you 
know  tbe  rest,  I  regard  the  money  as  honestly  mine— ^ so  for 
as  good  morals  may  recognise  the  honesty  of  getting  mon^ 
by  gambling; — and  thinking  so,  my  dear  Clifford,  I  have  no 
scruple  in  begging  you  to  share  it  witb  me.  It  is  only  fit 
that  you,  who  furnished  all  the  capital-— you  see  I  say 
nothing  of  the  wallet  which  should,  however,  be  priceless 
in  our  eyes — should  derive  at  least  a  moiety  of  the  profit 
It  is  quite  as  much  yomrs  as  mine.  I  beg  you  so  to  con- 
sider it" 

I  need  not  say,  however,  that  I  positively  reftised  to  accept 
this  oiler.  I  would  take  nothing  but  the  hundred  which  I  had 
lent  him,  and  placed  the  handkerchief  witb  all  its  contents  into 
bis  hands. 

"  And  now,  Olifibrd,  I  must  leave  you.  Ton  have  yet  to 
learn  another  of  my  secrets.  I  take  the  rail-ear  at  day- 
light in  the  morning.  I  am  off  for  Alabama;  and  eon- 
sidering  my  Texan  and  Mexican  projects,  I  leave  you,  periiapsy 
for  ever." 

"So  soon r 

^Yes,  everything  is  ready.  There  need  be  no  delay.  I 
have  no  wife  nor  chDdren  to  cumber  me.  My  trunks  are  al^ 
ready  packed;  my  resolve  made;  my  last  business  transacted 
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I  lutve  some  lands  in  Alabama  which  I  mean  toselL  Tlaa 
<UMie»  I  am  off  for  the  great  field  of  perfonnaiice»  aonth  and 
sonthweat  Yon  shall  hear  of  me,  perhaps  may  wish  to  heai 
fiwn  me.  Here  is  my  address,  meanwhile,  in  AUhawi 
I  shall  advise  yon  of  my  further  progress,  and  shall  OBteon 
hi|^y  a  friendly  scrawl  from  yon.  If  you  write,  do  not  fail  to 
tell  me  what  you  may  hear  of  Mr.  Latour  Olereland,  and  how 
he  got  down  from  the  muck-heap.  Write  me  all  about  it,  Clif- 
ford, and  whatever  else  you  can  about  our  fools  and  knavei^ 
for  though  I  leave  them  without  a  tear»  yet,  d — n  'em,  I  keep 
'em  in  my  memory,  if  it's  only  for  the  sake  of  the  old  city  whoa 
they  bedevil." 

Enough  of  our  dialogue  that  night  Kingsley  was  a  feUow 
of  every  excellent  and  some  very  noble  qualities.  We  did  sot 
syn^athize  in  sundry  respects,  but  I  parted  from  him  with  le- 
gret;  not  altogether  satisfied,  however,  that  there  were  not 
some  defects  in  that  reasoning  by  which  he  justified  our  prs- 
oeedings  with  the  gamblers.  I  turned  from  him  with  a  sad, 
sick  heart  In  his  absence  the  whole  feding  of  my  domeslie 
doubts  and  difficulties  rushed  back  upon  me  freshly  and  witk 
redoubled  ferce. 

'<  Children !"  I  murmured  moumftilly,  as  I  recalled  one  «f 
his  remarks;  *' children!  children!  these»  indeed,  were  hki- 
sings ;  but  if  we  only  had  love,  truth,  peace.  If  that  danming 
doubt  were  not  there  1 — that  wild  fear,  that  fittal,  aool-petri^ 
ing  suspicion  I" 

I  groaned  audibly  as  I  traversed  the  streets,  and  it  seened 
as  if  the  pavemento  groaned  hollowly  in  answer  beneath  my  hll^ 
rying  footsteps.  In  a  moment  more  I  had  abaolutely  forgottsa 
the  recent  strife,  the  strange  scene,  the  accento  of  my  finead; 
all  but  that  one. 

'^Children!  childrenl  These  might  bind  her  tome;  nught 
secure  her  erring  affections ;  might  win  her  to  love  the  father, 
when  he  himself  might  possess  no  other  power  to  tempt  her  to 
love.  Ah  I  why  has  Providence  denied  me  the  blessing  <tf  i 
ehild?" 

Alaisf  it  was  not  probable  thai  Julia  shoild  ever  biTS 
children.  Thia  was  the  conviction  of  our  physicivL  Har 
health  and  constitution  seemed  to  forbid  the  hope;   and  the 
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gloomy  despair  under  which  I  suffered  was  increased  by  this 
reflecUoD.  Yet,  even  at  that  moment,  while  thns  I  mnsed  and 
murmured,  mj  poor  wife  had  been  unexpectedly  and  prema> 
tnrely  delivered  of  an  infant  son — a  tiny  creature,  in  whom 
life  was  but  a  passing  gleam,  as  of  the  imperfect  moonlight, 
and  of  whom  death  took  possession  in  the  very  instant  of  its 
birth. 
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CHAPTBB  XXXII. 

fUDDiKN  LSMOV  AKD  VMW  BUBPIOIOM. 

Wbub  I  had  been  watting  the  predoas  houn  of  midni^ 
in  a  gaming-hooae,  my  poor  Jolia  had  oadeigone  the  pecalitf 
pangs  of  a  mother  I  While  I  had  been  reproaching  her  in  mj 
secret  sool  for  a  want  of  ardency  and  attachment^  she  had  bea 
giving  me  the  highest  proof  that  she  possessed  the  wannest 
These  rerelations,  howerer,  were  to  reach  me  slowty;  and 
then,  like  thoae  of  Oassandrai  thej  were  destined  to  encoonter 
disbelief 

Leaying  Kingslej,  I  tamed  into  the  street  where  my  wife*e 
mother  lired.  Bat  the  honae  was  shat  np — the  con^Mmy  gone. 
I  had  not  been  heedfol  of  the  progress  of  the  hoora.  I  looked 
up  at  the  tail  white,  and  gracefol  steeple  of  oar  ancient  chon^ 
which  towered  in  serene  mijesty  abore  us;  but,  in  the  imper 
feet  light  I  fiuled  to  read  the  letters  upon  the  diaHdate.  At 
that  moment  its  solemn  chimes  pealed  forth  the  hoar,  aa  if 
especially  in  answer  to  my  quest  How  sach  sounds  apeak  to 
the  Tery  soul  at  midnight!  They  seem  the  roioe  firom  Time 
himself  informinj^  not  num  alone,  but  Btemity,  of  his  prograsi 
to  that  lone  night,  in  which  his  minutes,  hours,  days,  and  yean, 
are  equally  to  be  swallowed  up  and  forgotten. 

Sweet  had  been  those  bells  to  me  in  bo^ood.  Sad  were 
they  to  me  now.  I  had  heard  them  ring  forth  merry  peak  oa 
the  holydi^  of  the  nation ;  and  peals  on  the  day  of  national 
mourning;  startling  and  terrifying  peals  in  the  hour  of  mid- 
mght  danger  and  akrm;  but  never  till  then  had  they  q>oken 
with  such  deep  and  searching  earnestness  to  the  most  hidden 
places  of  my  souL      That  *one,  two,  three,  four,'  which  they 
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then  Btniekv  as  they  seyerallj  pronouneed  the  thrilliiig  mono- 
tones, seemed  to  convey  the  burden  of  fonr  hnpressive  acts  in 
a  yet  unfinished  tragedy.  My  heart  beat  wi^  a  fueling  of 
anxiety,  snch  as  overcomes  us,  when  we  look  for  the  curtain 
to  rise  wUdi  is  to  unfi>Id  the  mysterious  progress  of  the 
catastrophe. 

That  fifth  act  of  mine!  what  was  it  to  bet  Involuntarily 
iny  lips  uttered  the  name  of  William  Edgerton !  I  started  as 
if  I  had  trodden  upon  a  viper.  The  denouement  of  the  drama 
at  once  grew  up  before  my  eyes.  I  felt  the  dagger  in  my 
grasp ;  I  actually  drew  it  from  my  bosom.  I  saw  the  victim 
before  me«— a  smfle  upon  his  lips-—a  fire  m  his  glance — au 
ardor,  an  intelligence,  that  looked  like  exulting  pasrion ;  and  my 
own  eyes  grew  dim.  I  was  blinded ;  but,  even  in  the  dark- 
ness, I  struck  with  fatal  precision.  I  felt  the  reristance,  I 
heard  the  groan  and  the  falling  body ;  and  my  hair  rose,  with 
a  cold,  moist  life  of  its  own,  upon  my  clammy  and  shrinking 
temples. 

I  recovered  from  the  delusion.  My  dagger  had  been  pierdng 
the  empty  air ;  but  the  feeling  and  the  horror  in  my  soul  wore 
not  less  real  because  the  deed  h&d  been  one  of  fancy  only. 
The  foregone  conclusion  was  in  my  mind,  and  I  well  knew  that 
fate  would  yet  bring  the  victim  to  the  altar. 

I  know  not  how  I  reached  my  dwelling,  but  when  there  I 
was  soon  brought  to  a  sober  condition  of  the  senses.  I  fi>und 
everydnng  in  commotion.  Mrs.  Ddaney,  late  GKfbrd,  was 
there,  bui^  in  my  wifb's  chamber,  while  her  husband,  suriy  with 
snch  an  interruption  to  his  domestic  felicity,  even  at  the  thresh- 
M,  was  below,  kicking  his  heels  in  solemn  £squietude  in  the 
parlor.  The  servants  had  been  despatched  to  bring  her  and  to 
seek  me,  in  the  first  moments  of  my  wiftB's  danger.  She  had 
eonsdonsness  enough  fbr  that,  and  Mrs.  Delaney  had  summoned 
the  physician.  He  too — the  excellent  old  man,  who  had  as- 
aisled  us  in  our  clandestine  marriage— he  too  was  there;  sad, 
troubled,  and  r^;arding  me  with  looks  of  appreheuflion  and 
Tebuke  which  seemed  to  ask  why  I  was  abroad  at  that  late 
hour,  leaving  my  wife  under  such  circumstances.  I  oouM  not 
meet  his  gUuM^e  with  a  manly  eye.  They  brought  me  the  dead 
ififaDt—- poor  atom  of  mortality -^no  longer  mortal;    but  I 
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turned  avttjr  from  the  spectacle.  I  dared  not  lode  upon  it  & 
was  the  form  of  a  perished  hope,  ended  in  a  dream  1  And  Mdi 
a  dream  [  The  physician  gave  me  a  brief  explanation  of  the 
condition  of  things.- 

**  Tour  wife  is  very  ilL  It  is  difieoH  to  say  what  will  hap* 
pen.  Make  np  yonr  mind  for  the  worst  She  has  filter— -has 
been  delirioas.  But  she  sleeps  nowunder  the  effwt  of  some 
medicine  I  have  given  her.  She  will  not  sleep  long ;  and  evoy- 
thing  will  depend  upon  her  wakening.  She  must  be  kept  veiy 
quiet" 

I  asked  if  he  could  conjecture  what  shodd  brng  about  saoii 
an  event.  '*  Though  delicate,  Julia  was  not  out  of  health.  Sht 
had  been  well  during  the  evening  when  I  left  her." 

<<  You  have  left  her  long.    This  is  a  late  hour,  Mr.  OliSBil 
for  a  young  husband  to  be  out    Nothing  but  matter  of  i 
fdty  could  exeuse " 

I  interrupted  him  with  some  gravity  :-* 

"  Suppose  then  it  was  a  matter  of  necessity— of  i 
necessity,  at  least" 

He  observed  my  emotien. 

**  Do  not  be  angry  with  me.  I  assiiAed  your  dear  mtt  iiAs 
the  world,  Olifibrd.  I  would  not  see  her  huzried  out  of  it  She 
is  like  a  child  of  my  own ;  I  feel  for  her  as  such." 

I  said  something  apologetic,  I  know  not  what,  and  raaewei 
my  queotion. 

<*She  has  been  alarmed  or  excited,  peihi^;  possiUy  htf 
fUlen  while  ascending  the  ^air.  A  veiy  alight  acddent  wii 
sometimes  suffice  to  produce  such  a  result  with  a  coostJtntiqi 
such  as  hers.  She  needs  great  watchftdneas,  OliAird;  daae 
attention,  much  solieitnde.  She  needs  and  deserves  it,  (Xt- 
ford." 

I  saw  that  the  old  man  suspeeted  me  of  indiflereace  and 
neglect  Alas !  whatever  might  be  my  ftiulta  in  reCsrenee  to 
my  wife,  indiffarence  was  not  among  them.  What  he  had  8«i» 
however,  smote  me  to  the  heart  I  felt  like  a  eulpik.  I  davad 
net  meet  his  eye  when,  at  daylight,  he  took  Us  departv% 
promising  te  return  in  a  £ow  houn. 

My  excellent  mother-in-law  was  more  capable  and  e<^«  in 
her  details.    From  lier  I  learned  that  Julia,  though  anzkwta 


<i^[Wit  for  some  time  before,  had  waited  for  my  retmrn  viital  tlie 
laafe  of  hef  gaesU  were  about  to  retire.  Among  time  hiypened 
io  bo  Mr.  William  EdgwionP 

^  He  offered  his  carriage,  bat  Julia  put  off  acoeptmg  for  a 
long  time,  aajiog  you  wonld  soon  return.  But  at  last  he  pre«i- 
ed  ber  80,  and  seeing  ererybodj  else  gone,  she  condnded  to 
g>e,  and  Mr.  Didaney  helped  hat  into  the  carriage,  and  Mt. 
Bdgerton  got  in  too,  to  see  her  home ;  and  off  they  dnnre,  and 
it  was  not  an  honr  after,  when  Beclgr  (the  senrant-girl)  came 
to  rout  ns  up,  saying  that  her  mistress  was  dying.  I  harried 
on  my  clothes,  and  Delaney — dear  good  num — he  was  jast 
as  qaick;  and  off  we  came,  and  sare  enongh,  we  foand  her  in 
A  bad  way,  and  nobody  with  her  bat  the  servants ;  and  I  sent 
off  after  yoa,  and  after  the  doctor ;  and  he  jast  came  in  time 
to  help  her ;  bat  she  went  on  wofolly ;  was  very  lightheaded ; 
talked  a  great  deal  aboat  yoa;  and  aboat  Mr.  Edgerton;  I 
suppose  because  he  had  just  been  seeing  her  home ;  but  didn't 
seem  to  know  and  doesn't  know  to  this  moment  what  has  hap 
pened  to  her." 

I  have  shortened  very  considerably  the  long  story  which 
Mrs.  Delaney  made  of  it  Rambling  as  it  was — full  of  non- 
sense— ^with  constant  references  to  her  ^dear  good  man,"  and 
her  party,  the  company,  herself  her  fashion,  and  Myolities — 
there  was  yet  something  to  sting  and  trouble  me  at  the  core  of 
her  narration.  Edgerton  and  my  wife  linger  to  the  last — 
Edgerton  rides  home  with  her — he  and  she  in  the  carriage, 
alone,  at  midnight; — and  then  this  catastrophe,  which  the 
doctor  thought  was  a  natural  consequence  of  some  excitement 
or  alann. 

These  &ct8  wrought  like  madness  in  my  brain.  Then, 
too,  in  her  delirium  she  raves  of  him/  Is  not  that  signifi 
cant?  True,  it  comes  from  the  lips  of  that  malicious  old 
woman  1  she,  who  had  already  hinted  to  me  that  my  wife — 
her  daughter — ^was  likely  to  be  as  fiuthless  to  me  as  she 
had  been  to  herself.  Still,  it  is  significant,  even  if  it  be 
<mly  the  invention  of  this  old  woman.  It  showed  what  she 
conjectured — what  she  thought  to  be » a  natural  result  of  these 
practices  which  had  prompted  her  suspicions  as  well  as  jny 
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Hov  hot  WAS  the  iron-presBore  upon  my  braia — how  ] 
and  Morohing  was  that  fiery  arrow  m  my  80iil»  when  I 
my  place  of  watch  beside  the  unoonseioas  form  of  my  wife. 
Oroi  alone  can  know.  If  I  am  eriminal— if  I  have  erred  widi 
wildest  orror — snrely  I  have  straggled  with  de^MStnoMiy. 
I  haT«  been  misled  by  wo,  not  temptation !  Sore  has  beeA  ay 
straggle,  sore  my  soiiBring,  OTen  in  die  moment  of  my  | 
fault  and  folly.    Bote  l^how  son  I 
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STILL  TBB  CL0I7D. 

For  three  days  and  nights  did  I  watch  beside  the  sick  bed 
of  mj  wife.  In  all  this  time  her  fate  eontinned  doQbtfhl.  I 
donbt  if  any  anxiety  or  attention  could  have  exceeded  mine ; 
as  it  was  clear  to  fnyself  that,  in  spite  of  jealousy  and  saspieion, 
my  love  for  her  remained  without  diminution.  Yet  thb  watch 
was  not  maintained  without  some  trials  hr  more  severe  aad 
searching  Uian  those  which  it  produced  upon  the  body.  Her 
mind,  wandering  and  pu^M>seless»  yet  spoke  to  mine,  and  re- 
newed all  its  racking  doubts,  and  exaggerated  all  its  nameless 
feank  Her  veins  burned  with  fever.  She  was  fitfully  delirious. 
Words  fell  from  her  at  spasmodic  DM>meat8 — strange,  incoherent 
words,  but  all  full  of  meaning  in  my  ears.  I  sat  beside  the  bed 
on  ^ one  hand,  while,  on  one  occasion,  her  mother  occupied  a 
seat  upon  that  opposite.  The  eyes  of  my  wife  opened  upon 
both  of  us — turned  from  me,  convulsively,  with  an  expression, 
as  I  thought,  of  disgust,  then  closed ->^wldle  her  lips,  taking  up 
their  language,  poured  forth  a  torrent  of  threats  and  reproaches. 

I  can  not  repeat  her  words.  They  rang  in  my  ears,  under- 
stood, indeed,  but  so  wildly  and  thrillingly,  that  I  should  find 
it  a  vain  task  to  endeavor  to  raeaember  them.  She  spoke  of 
persecution*  annoyance,  beyond  ^opriety,  beyond  her  powers 
of  endurance.  She  threatened  me — for  I  assumed  myself  to 
be  the  objoct  of  her  denunciation — with  the  wrath  of  some  one 
capable  to  punish — nay,  to  rescue  her,  if  need  be,  by  violence* 
from  the  clutches  of  her  tyrant.  Theu  followed  another  change 
in  her  course  of  speech.  She  no  longer  threatened  or  de- 
nounced. She  derided.  Words  of  bitter  scorn  and  loathing 
contempt  issued  from  those  bright,  red,  burning,  and  always 
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bMBtifiil  lipt,  whkli  I  had  never  sapposed  could  have  girem 
forth  sacb  nttermnee,  even  if  her  spirit  could  have  been  snp- 
poeed  capable  of  conceiving  it  Keen  was  the  irony  which  she 
expressed — irony,  which  so  well  applied  to  my  demerits  in  one 
great  respect,  that  I  could  not  hdp  making  the  personal  ap- 
plication. 

"How  manly  and  generous,"  she  proceeded,  '^was  this  sort 
of  persecution  of  one  so  unprotected,  so  depcDdent,  so  placed, 
that  she  must  even  be  silent,  and  endure  without  speech  or 
complaint,  in  the  dread  of  danf^ers  which,  however,  would  not 
light  upon  her  head.  Oh,  brave  as  generous !"  she  exclaimed, 
with  a  burst  of  tremenious  ddirium,  temmating  in  a  shriek; 
^oh,  brave  as  generous!— scarcely  lion-like,  however,  for  the 
noUe  beast  ru^es  iqK>n  Ids  victim.  He  does  not  prowl,  and 
skulk,  aad  sneak,  watching,  cat-like,  crouching  and  base,  in 
stoakh  and  darkness.  Veiy  noble,  but  mousing  spirit !  Be- 
ware I  Do  I  not  know  you  now  t  Fear  you  not  that  I  will 
diow  your  baseness,  and  deokre  the  troth,  and  guide  other 
eyes  to  your  steahhy  practice t    Beware!    Do  not  drive  me 

Thus  she  raved.  My  conscience  applied  these  stinging 
words  of  scorn,  which  seemed  particulariy  fitted  to  the  HMsn 
suspicious  watch  which  I  had  kept  upon  her.  I  could  have  no 
thought  that  they  were  mettit  for  any  other  ears  than  my  own, 
and  the  crimson  flush  upon  my  checks  was  the  involuntaiy  ac- 
knowledgment which  my  soul  made  of  the  demerits  of  my  un- 
manly conduct  I  fancied  tiiat  Julia  had  detected  my  espionage, 
and  that  her  language  had  this  object  in  reference  only.  But 
tfaeve  were  other  words ;  and,  passing  wiUi  unexpected  transi- 
ti<»i  firom  the  language  of  dislike  and  scorn,  die  now  indulged 
in  that  of  love— language  timidly  suggestive  of  love,  as  if  its 
utterance  were  restrained  by  basMilness,  as  if  it  dreaded  to  be 
heard.  Then  a  deep  sigh  followed,  as  if  from  the  bottom  of  her 
heart,  succeeded  by  oonvulrive  sobs,  at  last  ending  in  a  gmyng 
flood  of  tears. 

For  the  space  of  half  an  hour  I  had  been  an  attentive  but 
suffering  listener  to  this  wild  raving.  My  pangs  foUowed  every 
Mntence  from  her  lips,  believing,  as  I  did,  that  they  were  re- 
proachful of  mys^,  and  associated  with  a  now  unrestramed 
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exfnamm  of  paasioB  for  another.  Qradnanj  I  had  ceased^  in 
tlie  deep  interest  whieh  I  felt»  to  be  consciona  that  Mrs.  Delar 
nejr  was  prdaent  I  leaned  aeross  the  conch ;  I  bent  my  ear 
down  toward  the  lips  of  the  speaker,  eager  to  drink  np  every 
feeble  sonnd  which  might  help  to  elucidate  my  doabts»  and 
subdue  or  coii£rm  my  snspieicms.  Then,  as  the  accnmnlating 
conviction  fo.^ed  itself,  embodied  and  sharp,  like  a  knife,  into 
xny  soul,  I  groaned  aloud,  and  my  teeth  were  gnashed  together 
in  the  bitterness  of  my  emotion !  In  that  moment  I  caught 
the  keen  gray  eyes  of  mv  mother-in-law  fixed  upon  me,  with  a 
jibing  expression,  which  spoke  volumes  of  mockery.  They 
seemed  to  say,  *'  Ah  I  yon  have  it  now  1  The  truth  is  forced 
i]^n  you  at  last  1  You  can  parry  it  v*o  longer.  I  see  the  iron 
in  your  souL    I  behold  and  enjoy  your  contortions !" 

Fiend  language !  She  was  something  of  a  fiend !  I  started 
fiom  the  bedside,  and  just  then  a  flood  of  tears  came  to  the  re- 
lief oi  my  wife,  and  lessened  the  excitement  of  her  brain. 
The  tears  r^usved  her.  The  paroxysm  passed  away.  She 
turned  her  eyea  upon  me,  and  closed  them  involuntarily,  while 
a  deep  crimson  tint  passed  over  her  cheek,  a  blu8h>  which 
seemed  to  me  to  confinn  substantially  the  tenor  of  that  lan- 
guage in  which,  while  delmous,  she  had  so  constantly  indulged. 
It  did  not  lessen  the  seeming  shame  and  dislike  which  her 
countenance  appeared  at  once  to  mnbody,  that  a  soffc  sweet 
amile  was  upon  her.  lips  at  the  same  moment,  and  she  extended 
to  me  her  hand  with  an  air  of  confidence  which  staggered  and 
surprised  me. 

**  What  is  the  matter,  dear  husband  t  And  you  here,  mother  t 
Havelbe«isickl    Can  it  be  T 

**  Hush  1"  said  the  mother.  '*  You  have  been  sick  ever  mnoe 
the  rdf^  of  my  marriage." 

**  Ah !''  she  exclaimed  with  an  air  of  anxiety  and  pain,  while 
pressing  her  hand  upon  her  eyes,  "  Ah  1  that  night  1" 

A  shudder  shook  her  frame  as  she  uttered  this  simple  and 
diort  senteiK  e.  Simple  and  short  as  it  was,  it  seemed  to  possess 
a  strange  signification.  That  it  was  associated  in  her  mind 
wiih  some  circumstances  of  peculiar  import,  was  sufficiently 
obvious.  What  were  these  circumstances?  Ah!  that  ques- 
tion 1     I  ran  over  in  my  thought,  in  a  single  instant,  all  that 
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an«7  of  events,  o»  t^iat  fatal  night  wliick  eo«ld»  b/  aaj  pec- 
Ability,  distress  me,  and  confiim  my  suspicions.  That  walte 
with  Edgerton— 'that  long  conference  between  them^t 
lonely  ride  together  from  the  home  of  Mrs.  Delaney,  in  a  < 
eavriage-— and  the  sabsequent  disaster — her  imconMioiia  nic^- 
ings,  and  the  strong,  strange  laogoage  which  she  emplejed. 
clearly  ftill  of  meaning  as  it  was,  bat  in  which  I  conld  diseevvr 
one  meaning  only !  aU  these  topics  of  doubt  and  agitation  pas- 
sed through  my  brain  in  conseeutiTe  order,  and  wkli  a  compact 
arrangement  which  seemed  as  condustve  as  any  final  iaaoe.  jl 
said  nothing ;  but  what  I  might  have  said,  was  written  ia  wiy 
face.  Julia  regarded  me  with  a  gase  of  painfhl  anxiety.  What 
she  read  in  my  looks  must  have  been  troublously  impreflHve. 
Her  cheeks  grew  paler  as  she  looked.  Her  eyes  wandered 
hmn  me  vacantly,  and  I  could  see  her  thin  soft  Iqw  qwveriag 
fiuntly  like  rose^eaves  which  an  envions  breese  has  half  aefmr 
rated  from  the  parent-flower.  Mrs.  Delaney  watciiei  oar 
mutual  faces,  and  I  left  the  room  to  avoid  her  ecaatiny.  I  oaiy 
re-entered  it  with  the  physidaik  He  adaiinistefad  medidBe  ta 
my  wife. 

**  She  will  do  very  w^  now,  I  think,"  he  said  to  me  wIwb 
leaving  the  house ;  ^*  but  she  requires  to  be  treated  very  tendap 
ly.  All  causes  of  excitwnent  must  be  kept  from  hev.  Sha 
needs  soothing,  great  care,  watchftil  anxieQr.  Clifford,  i 
aU,  you  should  leave  her  as  little  as  possible.  This  old ' 
her  mother,  is  no  fit  companion  for  her — scarcely  a 
one.  I  do  not  mean  to  reproach  you ;  ascribe  what  I  say  to  a 
real  desire  to  serve  and  make  you  happy ;  but  let  me  tell  joa 
that  Mrs.  Delaney  has  intimated  to  me  that  yon  aegleot  ywa 
wife,  that  you  leave  her  very  much  at  night:  aad  she  ftntber 
intimates,  what  I  feel  assured  can  not  well  be  tlie  caae^  diai ; 
have  fallen  into  other  and  muck  mere  evfl  hafaita." 

"  The  hag  f" 

**  She  is  all  that,  and  loves  yon  no  better  now  than 
Still,  it  is  well  to  deprive  such  people  of  their  scand 
ing,  of  the  meat  for  it  at  least.  I  trust,  Oliffbrd,  far  yoar 
own  sake,  that  you  were  absent  of  neceasitv  oa  Wedneadav 
n%ht."  ^ 

"  It  win  be  enough  for  me  to  think  so,  »r,"  was  aiy  lepfy. 
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*<  Sorely,  if  you  do  think  so ;  bat  I  am  too  old  a  man,  ana  too 
old  a  friend  of  your  own  and  wife's  family,  to  justify  yon  in 
taking  exception  to  what  I  say.  I  hope  you  do  not  neglect 
this  dear  child,  for  she  is  one  too  sweet,  too  good,  too  gentle, 
Olifford,  to  be  subjected  to  hard  usage  and  neglect.  I  think 
her  one  of  earth's  angels — a  meek  creature,  who  would  never 
think  or  do  wrong,  but  would  rather  su£fer  than  complain.  I 
sincerely  hope,  fbr  your  own  sake,  as  well  as  hers,  that  you 
truly  estimate  her  worth." 

I  could  not  answer  the  good  old  man,  though  I  was  angry 
with  him.  Hy  conscience  defHriTed  me  of  the  just  power  to 
give  utterance  to  my  anger.  I  was  silent,  and  he  forbore  any 
further  reference  to  the  subject.  Shortly  after  he  took  his  leave, 
and  I  re-ascended  the  stairs.  Wearing  slippers,  I  made  little 
noise,  and  at  the  door  of  my  wife's  chamber  I  caught  a  sentence 
from  the  lips  of  Mrs.  Delaney,  which  made  me  forget  everything 
that  the  doctor  had  been  saying. 

**  But  Julia,  there  must  have  been  some  aoddent — something 
must  have  happened.    Did  your  foot  slip  t  pexhaps,  in  getting 

out  of  the  cairiage,  or  in  going  up  stairs,  or .    There  must 

have  been  something  to  frighten  you,  or  hurt  you.  What 
was  it  t" 

I  paused ;  my  heart  rose  like  a  swelling,  struggling  mass  in 
the  gorge  of  my  throat  I  listened  fbr  the  reply.  A  deep  sigh 
followed ;  and  then  I  heard  a  reluctant,  faint  utterance  of  the 
tingle  word,  **  Nothing  1" 

**  Nothing  f "  repeated  the  old  l%ly.  **  Surely,  Julia,  there 
was  something.  BeooUect  yoursel£  You  know  you  rode  home 
with  Mr.  Edgerton.    It  was  past  one  o'clock—^" 

**  No  m<Mre — no  more,  mother.  There  was  nothing — nothing 
that  I  recoUeet  I  know  nothing  of  what  happened.  Hardly 
know  where  I  am  now." 

I  felt  a  momentary  pang  that  I  had  lingered  at  the  entrance. 
Besides,  there  was  no  possibility  that  she  would  have  revealed 
anything  to  the  inquisitive  old  woman.  Perhaps,  had  this 
been  probable,  I  should  not  have  felt  the  scruple  and  the  pang. 
The  very  questions  of  Mrs.  Delaney  were  as  fully  productive 
of  evil  in  my  mind,  as  if  Julia  had  answered  decisively  on  every 
topic.    I  entered  the  room,  and  Mrs.  Delaney,  after  some  littk 
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lingering,  took  her  departore,  with  a  promise  to  retun 
0oon.    I  paced  the  chamber  with  eyes  bent  upon  the  floor. 

"Come  to  me,  Edward — come  sit  beside  me."  Sndi 
the  gentle  words  of  entreaty  which  my  wife  addressed  to  me. 
Oentle  words,  and  so  spoken — so  sweetly,  so  frankly,  as  if 
from  the  very  sacredest  chamber  of  her  heart  Gould  it  be 
that  giiih  also  harbored  in  that  very  heart — that  it  was  the 
language  of  cunning  on  her  lips — the  cunning  of  the  serpent? 
Ah !  how  can  we  think  that  with  serpent-like  cunning,  there 
should  be  dove-like  guilelessness  ?  My  soul  revolted  at  tbe 
idea.  The  sounds  of  the  poor  girl's  voice  sounded  like  hiaamg 
in  my  ears.  I  sat  beside  her  as  she  requested,  and  afanoit 
started,  as  I  felt  her  fingers  playing  with  the  hair  upon  my 
temples. 

"  You  are  cold  to  me,  dear  husband^;  ah  I  be  not  cold.  I  hare 
narrowly  escaped  from  death.  So  they  tell  me — so  I  fM !  Be 
not  cold  to  me.  Let  me  not  liiink  &at  I  am  burdensome  to 
you." 

"  Why  should  you  thmk  so,  Julia  t" 

"  Ah !  your  words  answer  your  question,  and  speak  for  me. 
They  are  so  few — they  have  no  warmth  in  them;  and  then, 
you  leave  me  so  much,  dear  husband— -why,  why  do  jee 
leave  me  ?" 

"  You  do  not  miss  me  much,  Jufia.'^ 

^  Do  I  not  I  ah !  you  do  me  wrong.  I  miss  nothing  else  but 
you.  I  have  all  that  I  had  when  we  were  first  married— all 
but  my  husband  1"  • 

*'  Do  not  deceive  yourself,  Julia ;  these  fine  speeches  do  not 
deceive  me.  I  am  afraid  that  the  love  of  woman  is  a  vtarj 
light  thing.  It  yields  readily  to  the  wind.  Tt  does  not  keep 
in  one  direction  long,  any  more  than  the  vane  on  the  house-top.** 

"  You  do  not  think  so,  Edward.  Such  is  not  my  love.  AJm  I 
I  know  not  how  to  make  it  known  to  you,  husband,  if  it  be  not 
already  known ;  and  yet  it  seems  to  me  that  you  do  not  know  iC» 
or,  if  you  do,  that  you  do  not  care  much  about  it.  You  seem  to 
care  very  little  whether  I  love  you  or  not" 

I  exclaimed  bitterly,  and  with  the  energy  of  deep  foeBng. 

"Oare  little!  J  care  little  whether  you  love  me  or  no  I  Pkkal 
Julia,  you  must  think  me  a  fool !"  ,,,,ed  by Google 
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It  did  seem  to  me  a  sort  of  mockerji  knowing  mj  floelings  at 
/  ^id — knowing  that  all  mj  foUj  and  snffering  came  from  tbe 
Tcry  intensity  of  my  passion — that  I  shonld  be  reproached,  by 
its  object,  with  indifference !  I  forgot,  that,  as  a  cover  for  my 
BQspieion,  I  had  been  striving  with  all  the  industry  of  art  to 
pnt  on  the  appearance  of  indifference.  I  did  not  give  myself 
sufficient  credit  for  the  degree  of  success  with  which  I  had 
labored,  or  I  might  have  suddenly  arrived  at  the  gratifying  con- 
clusion, that,  while  I  was  impressed  and  suffering  with  the 
pangs  of  jealousy,  my  wife  was  trembling  with  fear  that  she 
had  for  ever  lost  my  affections.  My  language,  the  natural  utter- 
ance ci  mj  real  feeHngs,  was  not  true  to  the  character  I  had 
aasiuned.  It  filled  the  countenance  of  the  suffering  woman 
with  consternation.  She  shrunk  from  me  in  terror.  Her  hand 
was  withdrawn  from  my  neck,  as  she  tremulously  replied  : — 

**  Oh,  do  not  speak  to  me  in  such  tones.  Do  not  look  so 
harshly  upon  me.    What  have  I  done  V* 

"  Ay !  ay  !*'  I  muttered,  turning  away. 

She  caught  my  hand. 

♦*Do  not  go — do  not  leave  me,  and  with  such  a  look!  Oh ! 
husband,  I  may  not  live  long.  I  feel  that  I  have  had  a  very 
narrow  escape  within  these  few  days  past.  Do  not  kill  me  with 
cruel  looks ;  with  words,  that,  if  cruel  from  you,  would  sooner 
kill  than  the  knife  in  savage  hands.  Oh  !  tell  me  in  what  have 
I  offended  ?  What  is  it  you  think  ?  For  what  am  I  to  blame  ? 
What  do  you  doubt— suspect?'' 

These  questions  were  asked  hurriedly,  apprehensively,  with 
a  look  of  vague  terror,  her  cheeks  whitening  as  she  spoke,  her 
eyes  darting  wildly  into  mine,  and  her  lips  remaining  parted 
after  she  had  spoken. 

"  Ah  !"  I  exclaimed,  keenly  watching  her.  Her  glance  s'ttik 
beneath  my  gaze.    I  put  my  hand  upon  her  own. 

«<  What  do  I  suspect?  What  should  I  suspect?  Ha!"— 
Here  I  arrested  myself.  My  ardent  anxiety  to  know  the  trutht 
led  me  to  forget  my  caution ;  to  exhibit  a  degree  of  eagerness, 
which  might  have  proved  that  I  did  suspect  and  seriously.  To 
exhibit  the  possession  of  jealousy  was  to  place  her  upon  her 
guard — such  was  the  suggestion  of  that  miseraBle  policy  by 
which  I  had  been  goremed- and  defeat  the  impression  ^(^fe^le 
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feding  of  pcifect  secaiitj  and  iBdiffereBoe,  which  I  had  hten 
flo  lojLg  striviDg  to  awaken.  I  recovered  myaelf,  with  lhi& 
thonghtt  in  aeason  to  re-asfmme  this  appearance. 

'-  Your  mind  still  wanders,  Julia.  What  should  I  siupecl ! 
and  whom?  You  do  not  suppose  me  to  be  of  a  anspicicHM 
nature,  do  you  V* 

**  Not  altogether — not  always — no !  But,  af  coune,  ib/^n  m 
nothing  to  suspect.  I  do  not  know  what  I  say.  I  beUere  I  do 
wander." 

This  reply  waj;  also  spoken  hurriedly,  but  with  an  obrioaj 
ciToi  t  at  composure.  The  eagerness  with  which  she  seised  iqwn 
my  words,  insisting  upon  the  absence  of  a^y  cause  of  sn^Mcian* 
and  ascribing  to  her  late  delirium^  the  tacit  admiasions  which  ho 
look  and  language  had  made,  I  need  not  say,  contzflralcd  te 
strengthen  my  suspicions,  and  to  eonfiim  all  the  previoot  o«- 
jectures  of  my  jealous  spirit. 

"  Be  quiet,"  I  said  with  an  aur  of  sca^frmd,  *'  Do  not  vony 
yourself  in  this  manner.  You  need  deep.  Try  for  it,  while  I 
leave  you." 

*'  Do  not  leave  me ;  at  beside  me,  dear  Edward.  I  will  deep 
so  much  better  when  you  are  beside  me." 

"Indeed!" 

"  Yes,  believe  me.  Ah !  that  I  could  alwaya  keep  70a  be- 
side me  1" 

'  What !  you  are  for  a  new  honeymoon  }"  I  said  &m  ia  • 
Ume  of  merriment,  which  Heaven  knows,  I  little  fdt 

"  Do  not  speak  of  it  so  lightly,  Edward.  It  is  too  mmtm  t 
matter.  Ah!  Uiat  you  would  always  r^nain  with  me;  thatyw 
would  never  loa^e  me." 

"  Pshaw !  What  sickly  t<^ndeme88  is  this  I  Why»  bow  eoal^ 
I  earn  my  bread  or  yours  t" 

**  1  do  not  mean  that  you  should  neglect  your  busineser  bat 
that  when  business  is  over,  you  should  give  me  all  your  time  tf 
you  used  to.  Bemember,  how  ^easantly  we  passed  the  evca- 
mgs  after  our  marriage.    Ah !  how  could  you  forget  t" 

"  I  do  not,  Julia." 

''  But  you  do  not  care  for  them.  We  spend  no  such  eremufi 
now!"  ^^ 

"No!  but  it  is  no  fault  of  mine!"  I  aaid  gh>OBuly ;  tiiea,iB- 
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torrapting  her  answer,  as  if  dreading  that  she  might  utter 
some  simple  but  true  remark,  which  might  refute  the  interpreta- 
tion which  my  words  conveyed,  that  the  £ault  was  hers,  I  en- 
joined silence  upon  her. 

"  You  scarcely  speak  in  your  right  mind  yet,  Julia.  Be  quiet, 
therefore,  and  try  to  sleep." 

"  Well,  if  you  will  sit  beside  me." 

"  I  will  do  so,  since  you  wish  for  it ;  but  where's  the  need  t" 

**Ah!  do  not  ask  the^  need,  if  you  still  love  me,"  was  all  she 
said,  and  looked  at  me  with  such  eyes — so  tearful,  bright,  so  saa, 
soliciting — that,  though  I  did  not  less  doubt,  I  could  no  longer 
deny.  I  resumed  the  seat  beside  her.  She  again  placed  he 
fingers  iu  my  hair,  and  in  a  little  while  sunk  into  a  prolbuna 
slumber,  only  bvoken  by  an  occasional  8ob»  which  subsided  kitfi 
a  sigh. 

Were  she  guilty — such  was  the  momentary  suggestion  of  the 
good  angel — cooldflhe  sleep  thus  t— thus  quietly,  confidingly, 
beside  the  man  she  had  wronged— her  fingers  still  paddling  in 
his  hair — her  sleeping  eyes  still  turning  hi  &e  direction  of  his 
&u:e? 

To  the  c]ear»  open  mind,  the  suggestion  wotdd  have  had  the 
force  of  a  conclusive  argument ;  but  mine  was  no  longer  a  clear, 
open  mind.  I  had  the  disease  of  the  Mind  heart  upon  me,  and 
all  things  came  out  upon  my  vision  as  through  a  glass,  darkly. 
The  evil  one  at  my  elbow  jeered  when  the  good  angel  spoke. 

"  Fool !  does  she  not  see  that  she  can  blind  you  still !"  Then, 
iD  the  vanity  and  vexation  of  my  ^irit,  I  mused  upon  it 
fnrther,  and  said  to  myself: — "Ay,  but  she  iwll  find,  ere 
many  days,  that  I  ttn  no  longer  to  be  blinded !"  The  scales 
^rere  never  thicker  upon  my  sight  than  when  I  boasted  in  this 
foolish  wise. 
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CHAPTER    XXXIV. 

A    PATHBt'8    OBIBFS. 

8:11:  '^minnod  t3  improve,  but  ilowlj.  Her  orgaaisalioa 
WM  aiwajt  Terj  delieate.  Her  frmme  was  beeoming  Uiin,  ai- 
uiost  to  meagreneBS ;  and  this  last  disaster,  whateyer  might  be 
iU  cause,  had  contributed  still  more  to  weaken  a  eonstitiidoD 
whidi  oducation  and  nature  had  never  prepared  for  mock  hard 
encounter.  But,  though  I  saw  these  proofs  of  feeblenesa — d 
a  feebleness  that  might  have  occasioned  reasonable  apprehea 
sions  of  premature  decaj,  and  possibly  verj  rapid  decline- 
there  were  little  circumstances  constantly  occurring — loob 
shown,  words  spoken— -which  kept  up  the  irritation  of  mj  soiif 
and  prevented  me  from  doing  justice  to  her  enfeebled  condi- 
tion. My  sympathies  M'ere  absorbed  in  my  suspicions.  Mj 
heart  was  the  dcbateable  land  of  self.  The  blind  passioi 
which  enslaved  it,  I  need  scarce  say,  was  of  a  nature  so  potenti 
that  R  could  easily  impregnate,  with  its  own  color,  all  the  ob- 
jects of  its  survey.  Seen  througb  the  eyes  of  suspieion,  theie 
is  no  truth,  no  virtue ;  the  smile  is  that  of  the  snake ;  the  tesi, 
that  of  the  crocodile ;  the  assurance,  that  of  the  traitor.  Thoe 
is  no  act,  look,  word,  of  the  suspected  object,  however  insoceiit 
which,  to  the  diseased  mind  of  jealousy,  does  not  suggest  coo- 
jeetures  and  arguments,  all  conclusive  or  confirmatory  of  its 
doubts  and  fears.  It  is  not  necessary  to  say  that  I  shrunk  fron 
Julia's  endearment,  requited  her  smiles  witb  indifference ;  and* 
though  I  did  not  avoid  her  presence — I  could  not,  in  the  few 
days  when  her  case  was  doubtful — yet  exhibited,  in  all  respects, 
the  conduct  of  one  who  was  in  a  sort  of  Coventry. 

But  one  fact  may  be  stated — one  of  many — which  seemed  to 
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gire  a  sanetkm  to  my  iiispieionf»  will  help  to  justify  my  course^ 
and  which,  at  the  time»  was  terribly  condnsive,  to  my  reason, 
of  the  things  which  I  feared.  She  spoke  audibly  the  name  of 
£dgerton,  twice,  thrice,  while  she  slept  beside  me,  in  tones  very 
hdnU  it  is  tnie»  bat  still  distinct  enough.  The  funtness  of  her 
utterance,  gave  the  tones  an  emphasis  of  tenderness  which  per- 
haps was  unintended.  Twice,  thrice,  that  £atal  name ;  and  then, 
what  a  sigh  frcmi  the  full  volume  of  a  surcharged  heart.  Let 
any  one  conceive  my  situation — with  my  feelings,  intense  on  all 
subjects — my  suspicions  already  so  thoroughly  awakened ;  and 
then  fancy  what  they  must  have  been  on  hearing  that  utterance ; 
from  the  unguarded  lips  of  slumber ;  firom  the  wife  lying  beside 
him ;  and  of  the  name  of  him  on  whom  suspicion  already  rested. 
I  hung  over  the  sleeper,  breathless,  almost  gasping,  finally,  in 
the  effort  to  contain  my  breath — in  the  hope  to  hear  something, 
however  slight,  which  was  to  confirm  finally,  or  finally  end  my 
doubts^  I  heard  no  more ;  but  did  more  seem  to  be  necessary  ? 
What  jealous  heart  had  not  found  this  sufficiently  conclusive } 
And  that  deep-drawn  sigh,  sobbing,  as  of  a  heart  breaking  with 
the  deferred  hope,  and  the  dream  of  youth  baffled  at  one  sweep- 
ing, severing  blow. 

I  rose.  I  could  no  longer  subdue  my  emotions  to  the  neces- 
sary degree  of  watchfulness.  I  trod  the  chamber  till  daylight. 
Then,  I  dressed  myself  and  went  out  into  the  street  I  had  no 
distinct  object  A  vague  persuasion  only,  that  I  must  do  some- 
things—that s<»nething  must  be  done — that,  in  short,  it  was 
necessary  to  force  this  exhausting  drama  to  its  fit  conclusion* 
Of  course  William  Edgerton  was  my  object  As  yet,  how  to 
bring  about  the  issue,  was  a  problem  which  my  mind  was  not 
prepared  to  solve.  Whether  I  was  to  stab  or  shoot  him ; 
whether  we  were  to  go  through  the  tedious  processes  of  the  duel ; 
to  undergo  the  fatigue  of  preliminaries,  or  to  shorten  them  by 
sudden  rencounter ;  these  were  topics  which  filled  my  thoughts 
eonfosedly;  upon  which  I  had  no  clear  conviction;  not  because 
I  did  not  attempt  to  fix  upon  a  course,  but  from  a  sheer  in- 
ability to  think  at  alL  My  whole  brain  was  on  fire ;  a  chaotic 
mass,  aucb  as  rushes  up  from  the  unstopped  vents  of  the  vol* 
eano—- fire,  stones*  and  lava — but  dense  smoke  enveloping  the 
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In  this  frame  of  ratlid  X  kuxriod  thretmli  the  litwito.  The 
shops  wore  jet  tmopened.  The  sim  was  just  abont  te  tm. 
There  whb  a  hvinming'  sound,  like  tbet  of  distant  waten  mv- 
miiriitg  along  the  shere;  whidi  fiUecl  ray  ears;  bat  othsrwife 
cver}'thing  was  nient.  Sleep  had  not  withdrawn  with  night 
from  his  stealthy  watch  npon  the  h4m9diold.  It  seemed  to  iM 
thnt  I  alone  eotdd  not  ^eep.  E^en  guilt — if  my  wife  were 
really  guihj'^^eren  guilt  could  sleep.  I  left  her  sleepiiig,  tni 
how  sweetly  1  as  if  the  dream  which  had  made  her  sob  and  sigh, 
had  been  sneceeded  by  ediersr  that  made  all  smiles  again.  I 
coitld  not  sleep^  and  yet,  who,  but  a  few  months  beHsre,  hai 
been  possessed  of  sud^  Mr  prospects  of  peace  and  profsperi^t 
Foiiuno  held  forth  sufficient  premise ;  fWme — so  fkr  as  fsaie  caa 
be  accorded  by  a  small  community  ^h«d  done  soaetiuBg  to- 
ward giving  ne  an  hooomble  repute ;  and  love— bad  nel  leve 
been  seeoiiBgly  as  liberal  and  prompt  as  ever  young  passisM 
could  liare  desired?  I  was  making  money;  I  was  gHtiaf 
reputation ;  the  only  woman  whom  I  had  ever  loved  or  soaghc 
wag  mine ;  and  mine,  too,  in  spite  of  opposition  and  diseoaiag^ 
ments  which  would  have  chilled  ike  ardor  of  half  die  h/mi 
ill  the  world.  And  yet  I  was  not  happy.  It  takes  so  sflkall  a 
ammmt  of  anaoyaace  to  pioduoe  miaery  in  the  heart  of  self- 
esteem,  when  united  with  suspicion,  that  it  was  8eaTee]ypot> 
sible  that  I  should  be  happy.  Bach  a  man  has  a  taste  for  self> 
torture;  aa  one  troubled  trith  an  irritating  htunon  is  never  at 
restt  ttnlesB  he  is  tearing^  the  flesh  into  a  sore ;  he  may  then  rest 
as  he  may. 

I  took  the  way  to  my  office.  It  was  not  often  that  I  went 
tliither  befbre  breakft^t  But  William  Edgerton  had  been  ia 
the  habit  of  doing  so.  He  lived  in  the  neighborhood,  and  Ui 
father  had  taught  him  this  habit  during  the  period  when  he  was 
employed  in  studying  the  profession.  It  might  be  that  I  doaU 
find  hhn  there  on  the  present  oooao^on.  Sudi  was  my  notioa 
What  fkither  thought  I  had  I  know  not ;  but  a  vague  suggestioo 
that,  in  that  quiet  hour — there — without  eye  to  see,  or  hand  to 
interpose,  I  might  drag  from  his  heart  the  fearfbl  secret—*^! 
might  compel  cenfissaioOt  take  my  venfeaaeet.  and  rid  myself 
finally  of  that  orael  agony  wfaieh  was  maldng!  ne  tta  arfseriMt 
puppet.     Crude,  wild  notions  these,  but  very  natur^T 
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I  tnmod  the  com w  of  the  street  The  window  of  my  office 
was  open.  ''  He  is  then  there,"  I  muttered  to  myself;  and  my 
teeth  clutched  each  other  closely.  I  buttoned  my  coat.  My 
heart  was  swelUug.  I  looked  around  me,  and  up  to  the  win- 
dows. The  street  was  very  silent*^ the  grave  not  more  so.  I 
0ti*ode  rapidly  across,  threw  open  the  door  of  the  office  which 
stood  ajar,  uud  beheld,  not  the  person  whom  I  sought,  but  his 
venerable  father. 

The  sight  of  that  white-headed  old  man  filled  me  with  a 
sense  of  shame  and  degradation.  What  had  he  not  done  for 
me  ?  How  great  his  agsistanee,  how  kind  hie  regards,  how 
liberal  his  offices.  He  had  rescued  me  from  the  bondage  of 
poverty.  He  had  put  forth  the  hand  of  help,  with  a  manly 
grasp  of  succor  at  the  very  moment  when  it  was  most  needed ; 
had  helped  to  make  me  what  I  was ;  and,  for  all  these,  I  had 
come  to  put  to  death  his  only  son.  A  revulsion  of  feeling  took 
place  within  my  bosom.  These  thoughts  were  instantaneous — 
A  sort  of  lightning-fash  from  the  moral  world  of  thought.  I 
stood  abashed ;  brought  to  my  senses  in  an  instant,  and  was 
scarcely  able  to  coneeal  my  discomfiture  and  confusion.  I  stood 
before  him  with  tlie  feeling,  and  must  have  worn  the  look,  of  a 
culprit  Portunately,  he  did  not  perceive  my  confusion.  Poor 
old  man !  Cares  of  his  own — cares  of  a  father,  too  completely 
occupied  his  mind,  to  suffer  his  senses  to  discharge  their  duties 
with  freedom. 

*<  I  am  ^ad  to  see  you,  Clifford,  though  I  did  not  expect  it 
Youi^  men  of  ihm  present  day  are  not  apt  to  rise  so  early.'* 
**  I  must  oonfess,  sir,  it  is  not  my  habit" 
"  Better  if  it  were.  The  present  generation,  it  seems  to  me, 
may  be  considered  more  fortunate,  in  some  respects,  than  the 
past,  though  they  ere  scarcely  wiser.  They  seem  to  me  exempt 
fi'om  such  necessities  as  encountered  their  fathers.  Their  tasks 
«re  fewer — their  laboi*  is  lighter—" 

"  Are  their  cares  the  lighter  in  consequence  ?"  I  demanded. 
"  That  is  the  question, "  be  replied.  "  For  myself,  I  think 
not.  They  grow  gray  the  sooner.  They  have  fewer  tasks,  but 
lieavier  troubles.  They  live  better  in  some  respects.  They 
have  luxuries  which,  in  my  day,  youth  were  scarcely  permitted 
to  ^oy ;    and  which,  indeed,  were  not  3f^n  enjoyed  by  age 
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But  they  have  little  peace : — and,  look  at  the  bankroptciea  of 
our  city.  They  are  without  number — they  produce  no  shame 
—  do  not  Boem  to  affect  the  credit  of  the  parties ;  and,  certainly, 
in  no  respect  diminish  their  expenditures.  They  live  as  if  the 
present  day  were  the  last  they  had  to  live ;  and  living  thus, 
they  must  live  dishonestly.  It  is  inevitable.  The  moral  sense 
is  certmnly  in  a  much  lower  condition  in  our  country,  than  I 
have  ever  known  it.     "What  can  be  the  reason  V* 

"  The  facility  of  procunng  money,  perhaps.  Money  ifl  tin 
most  dangerous  of  human  possessions.*' 

"  There  can  be  none  other.    Clifford  !'• 

"  Sir." 

"  I  change  the  subject  abnij^y.  Have  you  seen  017  son 
lately,  Clifford  r 

The  question  was  solemnly,  suddenly  spoken.  It  sta^geral 
me.  What  could  it  mean  t  That  there  was  a  meaning  in  it*- 
a  deep  meaning — was  imquestionable.  But  of  what  nature  I 
Did  the  venerable  man  suspect  my  secret — could  he  by  ai^ 
chance  conjecture  my  purpose  t  It  is  one  quality  of  a  mind  oat 
exactly  satisfied  of  the  propriety  of  its  proceedings,  to  be  sat- 
picious  of  all  things  and  persons — to  ^cy  that  die  eonacMOf- 
ness  which  disti-esses  itself,  is  also  the  conscionsnesa  of  its 
neighbors.  Hence  the  blush  upon  the  chedc— the  fidtemg 
accents — the  tremulousness  of  limb,  and  feebleness  of  move- 
ment For  a  moment  after  the  old  man  spoke — troubled  wi^ 
this  consciousness,  I  could  not  answer.  Bat  mj  self-esteea 
came  to  my  relief — nay,  it  had  sufficed  to  omcetl  my  diaquiet 
My  looks  were  subdued  to  a  seeming  calm — my  Toiee  was  un- 
broken, while  I  answered : — 

*'  I  have  seen  him  within  a  few  days,  sir— -a  few  nights  ago 
we  were  at  Mrs.  Delaney's  party.  But  why  the  question*  sirf 
—what  troubles  you  V* 

'<  Strange  that  you  have  not  seen !  Did  yon  not  rem^ark  tha 
alteration  in  his  appearance  ?'' 

*'  I  must  confess,  sir,  I  did  not ;  but,  perhaps,  I  did  not  reoaxk 
him  closely  among  the  crowd." 

"  He  is  altered  —  terribly  altered,  Clifford.  It  is  very  strange 
that  you  have  not  seen  it.  It  is  visible  to  myself — his  moths 
—all  the  family,  and  some  of  iU  friends.     We^teemble  for  his 
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life.  He  is  a  mere  skeleton — moyes  without  life  or  animation^ 
feebly — his  cheeks  are  pale  and  thin,  his  lips  white,  and  his 
eyes  have  an  appearance  which,  beyond  anything  besides,  dis- 
tresses me — either  lifelessly  dull,  or  suddenly  flushed  up  with 
au  expression  of  wildness,  which  occurs  so  suddenly  as  to  dis- 
tress us  with  the  worst  apprehensions  of  his  sanity." 

"  Indeed,  sir !"  I  exclaimed  with  natural  surprise. ' 

**  So  it  appears  to  us,  his  mother  and  myself,  though,  as  it  has 
escaped  your  eyes,  I  trust  that  we  have  exaggerated  it  That 
we  have  not  imagined  all  of  it,  however,  we  have  other  proofs 
to  show.  His  manner  is  changed  of  late,  and  most  of  his  habits. 
The  change  is  only  within  the  last  six  months ;  so  suddenly 
made  that  it  has  been  forced  upon  our  sight.  Once  so  frank,  he 
is  now  reserved  and  shrinking  to  the  last  degree ;  speaks  little ; 
is  reluctant  to  converse ;  and,  I  am  compelled  to  believe,  not 
only  avoids  my  glance,  but  fears  it" 

**  It  is  very  strange  that  he  should  do  so,  sir.  I  can  thiJik  of 
no  reason  why  he  should  avoid  your  glance.  Oa*^  yor.  su  ? 
Have  you  any  suspicions  V* 

"  I  have." 

"  Ha !  have  you  indeed  ?" 

The  old  man  drew  his  chair  closer  to  :ae,  rjid,  putting  his 
hand  on  mine,  with  eyes  in  which  the  tears,  big,  slow-gathering, 
began  to  fill — trickling  at  length,  one  by  one,  through  the 
venerable  furrows  of  his  cJieeks-  he  replied  in  faltering  ac- 
cents : — 

<*  A  terrible  suspicion,  Clifford.  I  am  afraid  he  drinks ;  that 
he  frequents  gambling-houses ;  that,  in  short,  he  is  about  to  be 
lost  to  us,  body  and  soul,  for  ever." 

Deep  and  touching  was  the  groan  that  followed  from  that  old 
/nan's  bosom.     I  hastened  to  relieve  him. 

'  I  am  sure,  sir,  that  you  do  your  son  great  injustice.  I  can- 
not conceive  it  possible  that  he  should  have  fallen  into  these 
habits  " 

"  He  is  out  nightly — late — till  near  daylight  But  two  hours 
a^o  he  returned  home.  Let  me  confess  to  you,  Clifford,  what  I 
should  be  loath  to  confess  to  anybody  else.  I  followed  him 
last  night.  He  took  the  path  to  the  suburbs,  and  I  kept  him  m 
sight  almost  till  he  reached  your  dwelling.    Then  I  lost  hun 
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He  moved  too  rapidly  then  for  mj  old  limbs,  and  fisappeared 
among  those  groves  of  ^d  orange  that  fill  jonr  ndghborhood. 
I  searched  them  as  doselj  as  I  could  in  the  imperfect  starligbt, 
bnt  could  see  nothing  of  him.  .1  am  told  that  there  are  gam- 
bling-honses,  notorious  enough,  in  the  suburbs  just  beyond  jon. 
I  fear  that  he  found  shelter  in  these — that  he  finds  shelter  in 
them  nightly.^ 

I  scarcely  breathed  while  listenbg  to  the  unhappy  facer's 
narrative.  There  was  one  portion  of  it  to  which  I  need  not 
refer  the  reader,  as  calculated  to  confirm  my  own  previous  con- 
victions. I  struggled  with  my  filings,  however,  in  respect  for 
his.     I  kept  them  down  and  spoke. 

*'  In  this  one  fact,  Mr.  Edgerton,  I  see  nothing  to  alarm  yoo. 
Your  son  may  have  been  engaged  far  more  innocently  than  yon 
imagine.  He  is  young — you  know  too  well  the  practices  of 
young  men.  As  for  the  drinking  he  is  perhaps  the  veiy  kst 
p<^rson  whom  I  should  suspect  of  excess.  I  have  always  thought 
hia  lemperance  unquestionable.'' 

*'  Until  recently,  I  should  have  had  no  fears  myself.  But 
connecting  one  fact  with  another— his  absence  all  night,  nighUj 
— the  stealth iness  with  which  he  departs  from  home  after  the 
if.mily  has  retired — r!ie  stealthiness  with  which  he  returns  jost 
before  day  --his  visible  agitation  when  addressed — and,  oh 
Clifford !  worst  of  all  signs,  the  snrinking  of  his  eye  beneatii 
mine  and  his  mother's  —  the  fbar  to  meet,  and  the  effort  to 
avoid  us — these  are  the  signs  which  most  pain  me,  and  exdte 
my  apprehensions.  But  look  at  his  face  and  figure  also.  The 
haggard  miseiy  of  the  one,  sign  of  sleeplessness  and  late  watch- 
ing— the  attenuated  feebleness  of  the  other,  showing  the  effects 
of  some  practices,  no  matter  of  what  paiiieular  sort,  which  are 
undermining  his  constitution,  and  rapidly  tending  to  destroj 
him.  If  you  but  look  in  his  eye  as  I  have  done,  marking  its 
wildness,  its  wandei-ing,  its  sensible  expression  of  shame — yon 
can  hardly  fail  to  think  with  me  that  something  is  momHy 
wrong.     He  is  guilty *' 

"  He  is  guilty !" 

I  echoed  the  words  of  the  father,  involuntarily.  Tliey 
struck  the  chord  of  conviction  in  my  own  soul,  and  seemed  to  nw 
the  language  of  a  judgment.  '"'"''  ^ 
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"  Ha !  Yon  know  it,  tben  t"  cried  the  old  man.  "  Speak  ! 
Tell  me,  Clifford — wbat  is  his  folly?  What  is  the  particular 
gnilt  and  shame  into  which  he  has  fallen  V* 

I  knew  not  that  I  had  spoken  nntil  I  heard  these  words. 
The  agitation  of  the  father  was  greatly  increased.  Tmly,  his 
sorrows  were  sad  to  look  npon.     I  answered  him  : — 

"  I  simply  echoed  your  words,  sir — I  am  ignorant,  as  I  said 
before ;  and,  indeed,  I  may  venture,  I  think,  with  perfect  safety, 
to  assure  you  that  gaming  and  drink  have  nothipg  to  do  with 
his  appearance  and  deportment.  I  ,should  rather  suspect  him  of 
some  improper — some  guiUy  connection   ■     " 

I  felt  that,  in  the  utterance  of  these  words,  I  too  had  become 
excited.  My  voice  did  not  rise,  but  I  knew  that  it  had  acquir- 
ed an  int^iseness  which  I  as  quickly  endeavored  to  suppress. 
But  the  father  had  already  beheld  the  expression  in  my  face, 
and  perhaps  the  sudden  change  in  my  tones  grated  harshly  upon 
his  ear.  I  could  see  that  his  looks  became  more  eager  and  in- 
quiring. I  could  note  a  greater  degree  of  apprehension  and 
anxiety  in  his  eyes.  I  subdued  myself,  though  not  without 
some  effort. 

"William  Edgerton  may  be  erring,  sir— that  I  do  not  deny, 
for  I  have  seen  too  little  of  him  of  late  to  say  anything  of  his 
proceedings ;  but  I  am  very  confident  when  I  say  that  excess 
in  liquor  can  not  be  a  vice  of  his ;  and  as  for  gaming,  I  should 
fancy  that  he  was  tlie  last  person  in  the  world  likely  to  be 
tempted  to  the  indulgence  of  such  a  practice." 

The  father  shook  his  head  moumftiUy. 

"Why  this  shame? — this  fear?  Besides,  Clifford,  what  wo 
know  of  our  son  makes  us  equally  suxe  that  Tomen  have 
nothing  to  do  with  his  excesses.  But  these  conjecture  h  ip  us 
nothing.     Clifford,  I  must  look  to  you." 

**  What  can  T  do  for  you,  sir  ?" 

"  He  is  my  son,  my  only  son-^^tlie  care  of  znitoy  8?4,  sleep- 
less hours.  It  was  his  mother's  hope  that  he  would  be  our 
solace  ill  the  weivy  and  the  sad  ones.  You  can  not  understand 
yet  how  much  the  parent  lives  in  the  child^^how  many  of  his 
hopes  settle  theie.  William  has  already  disaftp«)inted  us  in  our 
ambition.  He  will  be  nothing  that  we  hoped  him  w  be ;  but  of 
tills  I  complain  r.ot.     But  that  he  should  become  base,  Clifford ; 
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a  night-prowler  in  the  streets ;  a  hanger-on  of  stews  and  gtm- 
Ing-hooses ;  a  brawler  at  an  alehouse  bar ;  a  man  to  sknlk  through 
life  and  society;  down-looking  in  his  father's  sight;  de^Hsed 
in  that  of  the  conunonity— oh !  these  are  the  cme!,  the  dread- 
ful apprehensions  T' 

^  Bat  yoa  know  not  that  he  is  any  of  these." 

^Tnie;  but  there  is  something  grieTOusly  wrong  whra  the 
son  dares  not  meet  the  eye  of  a  parent  with  manly  fearlessness; 
when  he  looks  without  joyance  at  the  foce  of  a  mother,  aod 
shrinks  from  her  endearments  as  if  he  felt  that  he  deserred 
them  not  William  Bdgerton  is  miserable ;  that  is  eyident 
enougL  Now,  misery  does  not  always  imply  guilt ;  but, 
in  his  case,  what  else  should  it  imply!  He  has  had  do 
misfortunes.  He  is  independent ;  he  is  beloved  by  his  parents^ 
and  by  his  friends;  he  has  had  no  denial  of  the  affections; 
in  short,  there  is  no  way  of  accounting  for  his  conduct  or 
appearance,  but  by  the  supposition  that  he  has  &Ilen  into 
vicious  habits.  Whatever  these  habits  are,  they  are  killing 
him.  He  is  a  mere  skeleton ;  his  whole  appearance  is  that  of  s 
man  running  a  n^id  course  of  dissipation  which  can  only  ad- 
vance in  shame,  and  terminate  in  deatL  Clifford,  if  I  have 
ever  served  you  in  the  hour  of  your  need,  serve  me  in  this  of 
mine.  Save  my  son  for  me.  Bring  him  back  from  his  foUj ; 
restore  him,  if  you  can,  to  peace  and  purity.  See  him,  wiH  yoa 
not!  Seek  him  out;  see  him;  probe  his  secret;  and  tell  me 
what  can  be  done  to  rescue  him  before  it  be  too  late." 

'^Reallv,  Mr.  Edgerton,  you  confound  me.  What  can  I 
dor 

"I  know  not  Every  thing,  perhaps!  I  confess  I  can  not 
counsel  you.  I  can  not  even  suggest  how  yoa  should  begin. 
Tou  must  judge  for  yourseE  You  must  think  and  make  your 
approaches  according  to  your  own  Judgment  Remember,  that 
it  is  not  in  his  behalf  only.  Think  of  the  father,  the  mother  1 
our  hope,  our  all  is  at  stake.  I  speak  to  you  in  the  language 
of  a  child,  Clifford.  I  am  a  child  in  this.  This  boy  has  been 
the  apple  of  our  eyes.  It  is  our  sight  for  which  I  seek  yoor 
help.  I  know  your  good  sense  and  sagacity.  I  know  that  yon 
CMi  trace  out  his  secret  when  I  should  M.  My  feelings  would 
^Und  me  to  the  truth.     They  might  lead  me  to  use  language 
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wLich  would  drive  him  from  me.  I  leave  it  all  to  you.  I  know 
not  who  else  can  do  for  me  half  so  well  in  a  matter  of  this  sort. 
Will  you  undertake  it  ?" 

Gould  I  refuse  ?  This  question  was  discussed  in  all  its  bear- 
ings, in  a  few  lightning-like  progresses  of  thought  I  felt  all 
its  difficulties — anticipated  the  annoyances  to  which  it  would 
subject  me,  and  the  degree  of  self-forbearance  which  it  would 
necessarily  require ;  yet,  when  I  looked  on  the  noble  old  gentle- 
man who  sat  beside  me — his  gray  hairs,  his  pleading  looks,  the 
recollection  of  the  deep  debt  of  gratitude  which  I  owed  him — 
I  put  my  hand  in  his ;  I  could  resist  no  longer. 

**  I  will  try  !'•  was  the  brief  answer  which  I  made  him. 

"  Ood  bless,  Gk>d  speed  you !"  he  exclaimed,  squeezing  my 
hand  with  a  pressure  that  said  everything,  and  we  separated ; 
he  for  his  family,  and  I  for  that  new  task  which  I  had  under- 
taken. How  different  from  my  previous  purpose !  I  was  now 
to  seek  to  save  the  person  whom  I  had  set  forth  that  morning 
with  the  purpose  (if  I  had  any  purpose)  to  destroy.  What  a 
volume  made  up  of  contradictions  and  inconsistencies,  strangely 
bound  together,  is  the  moral  world  of  man  I 
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I  '    1.04^ TJON   09  "THIC  QOBSTIOII.*' 

i5  jv  Low  to  Bave  him  t  How  to  approach  him  t  How  to 
keep  dowo  my  own  sense  of  wrong,  my  own  feeling  of  miaeiy* 
while  representiDg  the  wishef  and  the  foefipgs  of  that  good  old 
man — that  venerable  fiither  ?  Theie  were  qnestions  to  afflict, 
to  confound  me !  Btill,  I  waa  committed ;  I  mnat  do  what  I 
had  ptomised ;  imdertake  it  at  least ;  and  the  conviction  that 
snch  a  ttsk  was  to  be  the  severest  trial  of  mj  manliness,  was  a 
conviction  that  necessarilj  helped  to  strengthen  me  to  go  throngh 
with  it  like  a  man. 

What  I  had  heard  from  Mr.  Edgerton  in  relation  to  his  son, 
though  new,  loid  eomewhat  surprising  to  myself,  had  not  altered, 
in  any  respect,  my  impressions  on  the  subject  of  Ids  conduct 
toward,  or  with»  my  wife.  Indeed,  it  rather  served  to  confirm 
them  I  could  have  told  the  old  man,  that,  in  losing  all  traces 
of  his  son  in  the  neighborhood  of  my  dwelling  the  night  when 
he  pursued  him,  he  had  the  roost  conclusivo  proofs  that  he  had 
gone  to  no  gaming-houses.  But  where  did  he  go  t  That  -^irafl 
a  question  for  myself.  Had  he  entered  my  pretmises,  and 
hidden  himself  amidst  the  foliage  where  I  had  myself  so 
^^n  harbored,  while  my  object  had  been  the  secret  inspee- 
tion  of  my  household  t  Gould  it  be  that  he  had  loitered 
there  during  the  last  few  nights  of  my  wife's  illnessi  in  the  vain 
hope  of  seeing  me  take  my  departure?  This  was  the  con- 
clusion which  I  reached,  and  with  it  came  the  next  thought  thai 
he  would  revisit  the  spot  again  that  night  Ha !  that  thought  I 
•*Let  him  come !"  I  muttered  to  myself.  "  I  will  -^ndeaTor  to 
be  in  readiness !"  ,  g,,,,  by  GoOglc 
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Bat,  snrel  J,  the  father  was  grievoud j  in  error ;  his  pareutal 
fear,  alone,  had  certainly  drawn  the  picture  of  his  son's  reduced 
and  miserahle  condition.  I  had  seen  nothing  of  this.  I  had 
observed  that  he  was  shy,  incommnnicative — seeking  to  avoid 
me,  as,  according  to  their  showing,  he  had  striven  to  avoid  his 
parents.  So  far  our  experience  had  been  the  same.  But  I  had 
totally  fiuled  to  perceive  the  marks  of  safRering  or  of  sin  which 
the  vivid  feelings  of  the  father  on  this  subject  had  insisted  were 
80  apparent.  I  had  seen  in  Edgerton  only  the  false  friend,  the 
traitor,  stealing  like  a  serpent  to  my  bower,  to  beguile  from  my 
aide  the  only  object  which  made  it  dear  to  me.  I  could  see  in 
him  only  the.  exulting  seducer,  confident  in  his  ability,  artful  in 
his  endeavors,  winning  in  his  accomplishments,  and  striving, 
with  practised  industry  of  libertinism,  in  the  prosecution  of  his 
cruel  schemes.  I  could  see  the  grace  of  his  bearing,  the  case 
of  his  manner,  the  symmetiy  of  his  person,  the  neatness  of  his 
costume,  the  superiority  of  his  dancing,  the  insinuation  of  his 
address.  I  could  see  these  only !  That  he  looked  miserable-^ 
that  he  was  thin  to  meagreness,  I  had  not  seen. 

Tet,  even  were  it  so,  what  could  this  prove,  as  the  father  had 
conclusively  shown,  but  guilt.  Poverty  could  not  trouble  him 
— he  had  never  been  an  unrequited  lover.  He  had  gone  along 
the  stream  of  society,  indifferent  to  the  lures  of  beauty,  and 
with  a  bark  that  had  always  appeared  studiously  to  keep  aloof 
from  the  shores  or  shoals  of  matrimony.  If  he  waa  miserable, 
his  misery  could  only  come  from  misconduct,  not  from  mis- 
fortune. It  was  a  misery  engendered  by  guilt,  and  what  was 
that  guilt  ?  I  kneto  that  he  did  not  drink ;  and  was  not  his 
course  in  regard  to  Kingsley,  as  narrated  by  that  person  on  the 
night  when  we  went  to  the  gaming-house  together— was  not 
that  sufficient  to  show  that  he  was  no  gamester,  unless  he  hap- 
pened to  be  one  of  the  most  bare  faced  of  all  canting  hypo- 
crites, which  I  could  not  believe  him  to  be.  What  remained, 
but  that  my  calculations  were  right  ?  It  was  guilt  that  was  sink- 
ing him,  body  and  soul,  so  that  his  eye  no  longer  dared  to  look 
upward — so  that  lus  ear  shrunk  from  the  sounds  of  those 
voices  which,  even  in  the  language  of  kindness,  were  still 
speaking  to  him  in  the  severest  language  of  rebuke.  And 
whom  4\id  that  guilt  concern  more  completely  than  myselfY 
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Say  tliiii  the  fiUher  was  to  lose  his  son.  Ills  only  son — what 
was  mj  loss,  what  was  my  shame !  and  upon  whom  should  the 
curse  most  fully  and  finally  fall*  if  not  upon  the  wzon^oer, 
though  it  so  happened  that  the  ruin  of  the  guilty  brought  with 
it  overthrow  to  the  innocent  scarcely  less  complete ! 
•  The  extent  of  that  guilt  of  Edgerton  1 

On  this  point  all  was  a  wilderness,  vague,  inconclusive,  con- 
fused and  crowded  within  my  understanding.  I  believed  that  he 
had  approached  my  wife  with  evil  designs — I  believed,  without 
a  doubt,  that  he  had  passed  the  boundaries  of  propriety  in  his 
mtercourse  with  her ;  but  I  believed  not  that  she  had  faUen ! 
No !  I  had  an  instinctive  confidence  in  her  purity,  that  render- 
ed it  apparently  impossible  that  she  should  lapse  into  the  gross- 
ness  of  illicit  love.  What,  then,  was  my  fear  ?  That  she  did 
love  him,  though,  struggling  with  the  tendency  of  her  heart,  she 
had  not  yielded  in  the  struggle.  I  believed  that  his  grace,  beauty, 
and  accomplishments — his  persevering  attention — his  sunilar 
tastes — had  succeeded  in  making  an  impression  upon  her  soul 
which  had  effectually  eradicated  mine.  I  believed  that  his  at- 
tentions ¥rere  sweet  to  her — that  she  had  not  the  strength  to 
reject  them ;  and,  though  she  may  have  proved  herself  too  virtu- 
ous to  yield,  she  had  not  been  sufficiently  strong  to  repulse  him 
with  virtuous  resentment 

That  Edgerton  had  not  succeeded,  did  not  lessen  kit  offence. 
The  attempt  was  an  indignity  that  demanded  atonement — that 
justified  punishment  equally  severe  with  that  which  should  have 
followed  a  successful  prosecution  of  his  purpose.  Women  are 
by  nature  weak.  They  are  not  to  be  tempted.  He  who, 
knowing  their  weakness,  attempts  their  overthrow  by  that 
medium,  is  equally  cowardly  and  criminaL  I  could  not  doubt 
that  he  had  made  this  attempt ;  but  now  it  seemed  necessary 
that  I  should  suspend  my  indignation,  in  obedience  with  what 
appeared  to  be  a  paramount  duty.  A  selfish  reasoning  now 
suggested  compliance  with  this  duty  as  a  mean  for  procuring 
better  intelligence  than  I  already  possessed.  I  need  not  say 
that  the  doubt  was  the  pain  in  my  bosom.  I  felt,  in  the  wor^ 
of  the  cold  devil  lago,  those  **  damned  minutes"  of  him  '*  who 
dotes,  yet  doubts,  suspects,  yet  strongly  love&" 

The  shapeless  chf^racter  of  my  fears  i^J^  j^^^|i{^|^d  not 
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bj  any  means  lessen  their  force  and  volume.  On  the  contrary 
it  caused  them  to  loom  out  through  the  hazy  atmosphere  of  tlie 
imagination,  assuming  aspects  more  huge  and  terrible,  in  con- 
sequence of  their  very  indistinctness ;  as  the  phantom  shapes 
along  the  mountains  of  the  Brocken,  gathering  and  scowling  in 
the  morning  or  the  evening  twilight.  To  obtain  more  precise 
knowledge — to  be  able  to  subject  to  grasp  and  measure  the  un- 
certain phantoms  which  I  feared — was,  if  not  to  reduce  their 
]>roportions,  at  least  to  rid  me  of  that  excruciating  su8[)ense,  in 
determining  what  to  do,  which  was  the  natural  result  of  my 
pi-esent  ignorance. 

Witli  some  painstaking,  I  was  enabled  to  find  and  force  nii 
interview  with  Edgcrton  that  very  day.  He  made  an  effort  to 
elude  me — such  an  effort  as  he  could  make  without  allowing 
his  object  to  be  seen.  But  I  was  not  to  be  baffled.  Having 
once  determined  upon  my  course,  I  was  a  puritan  in  the  invete- 
racy with  which  I  persevered  in  it.  But  it  required  no  small 
struggle  to  approach  the  criminal,  and  so  utterly  to  subdue  my 
own  sense  of  wrong,  my  suspicions  and  my  hostility,  as  to  keep 
in  sight  no  more  than  the  wishes  and  fears  of  tiie  father.  I 
have  already  boasted  of  my  strength  in  some  respects,  even 
while  exposing  my  weaknesses  in  others.  That  I  could  per- 
suade Edgerton  and  my  wife,  equally,  of  my  indifference,  even 
at  the  moment  when  I  was  most  agonized  by  my  doubts  of 
their  purity,  is  a  sufficient  proof  that  I  possessed  a  certain  sort 
of  strength.  It  was  a  moral  strength,  too,  which  could  conceal 
the  pangs  inflicted  by  the  vulture,  even  when  it  was  preying 
upon  the  vitals  of  the  best  affections  and  tha  dearest  hopes  of 
the  heai-t.  It  was  necessary  that  I  should  put  all  this  strength 
in  requisition,  as  well  to  do  what  was  required  by  the  father,  as 
to  pierce,  with  keen  eye,  and  considerate  question,  to  the  secret 
soul  of  the  witness.  I  must  assume  the  blandest  manner  of  our 
youthful  fiiendship  :  I  must  say  kind  things,  and  say  them  with 
a  ceitain  frank  unconsciousness.  I  must  use  the  language  of  a 
good  fellow — a  sworn  companion — who  is  anxious  to  do  justice 
to  uiy  hiend's  father,  and  yet  had  no  notion  that  my  friend 
himself  was  doing  the  smallest  thing  to  justify  the  unmeasured 
fears  of  the  fond  old  man.  Such  was  my  cue  at  first.  I  am 
not  so  sure  that  I  pursued  it  to  the  end ;  but  of  this  hereafter. 
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Mj  Atteution  having  b«en  speciftUy  dmwn  to  the  penoual 
appearanee  of  William  Edgerton,  I  was  torprieed,  if  not  abwH 
lately  shocked,  to  see  that  the  fkther  had  scarcely  exaggerated 
the  misery  of  his  condition.  He  was  the  mere  shadow  of  his 
former  self.  His  limhs,  only  a  year  before,  had  been  ronnded 
even  to  plumpness.  They  were  now  sharp  and  angular.  His 
skin  was  pale,  his  looks  haggard ;  and  that  apprehensive  shrink- 
ing of  the  eye,  which  had  called  forth  the  most  keen  expressions 
of  fear  and  suspicion  from  the  father's  lips,  was  the  prominent 
characteristic  which  commanded  my  attention  daring  our  brief 
interview.  His  eye,  after  the  first  encounter,  no  longer  rose  to 
mine.  Keenly  did  I  watch  his  face,  though  for  an  instant  only. 
A  sudden  hectic  flush  mantled  its  paleness.  T  could  perceive  a 
nervous  muscular  movement  about  his  mouth,  and  he  slightly 
started  when  I  spoke. 

**  E^dgerton,"  I  said,  with  tones  of  good-humored  reproach, 
"there's  no  finding  you  now-a-days.  You  have  the  invidble 
cap.  What  do  you  do  with  yourself?  As  for  law,  that  seems 
destined  to  be  a  mourner  so  far  as  you  are  concerned.  She  aits 
like  a  widow  in  her  weeds.  You  have  abandoned  her :  do  yoa 
mean  to  abandon  your  friends  also  t*' 

He  answered,  with  a  fiiint  attempt  to  smile  :— 

"  No ;  I  have  been  to  see  you  often,  but  you  are  never  at 
home." 

"  Ah !  I  did  not  hear  of  it  But  if  you  really  wished  to  sea 
a  husband  who  has  survived  the  honeymoon,  I  suspect  that 
home  is  about  the  last  place  where  you  should  seek  for  fain. 
Julia  did  the  honors,  I  trust  V* 

His  eye  stole  upward,  met  mine,  and  sunk  once  more  upoa 
the  floor.     He  answered  faintly : — 

"  Yes,  but  I  have  not  seen  her  for  some  days." 

"  Not  since  Mother  Delaney's  party,  I  believe  V* 

The  color  came  again  into  his  cheeks,  but  instantly  after  was 
succeeded  by  a  deadly  paleness. 

"  What  a  bore  these  parties  are !  and  such  parties  as  those  of 
Mrs.  Delaney  aie  particularly  annoying  to  me.  Why  the  d — I 
couldn't  the  old  tabby  halter  her  hobby  without  calling  in  her 
neighbors  to  witness  the  pwnful  spectacle  t     YoMrere  there,  I 
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"  I  left  early,  I  got  heartily  sick.  You  know  I  .never  IJke 
snch  places ;  and,  as  soon  as  they  began  dancing,  I  took  advan- 
tage of  the  fuss  and  fiddle  to  steal  off.  It  was  anfortnnate  I 
did  so,  for  Julia  was  taken  sick,  and  lias  had  a  narrow  chanco 
for  it.     I  thought  I  should  have  lost  her." 

All  this  was  spoken  in  tones  of  the  coolest  imaginable  indif- 
ference. Edgerton  was  evidently  lurprised.  He  looked  up 
with  some  curiosity  in  his  glance,  and  more  confidence ;  and» 
with  accents  that  slightly  faltered,  be  asked  : — 

**  Is  she  well  again  ?     I  trust  she  is  better  now." 

"  Yes !"  I  answered,  with  the  same  soMg-Jroid,  "  But  I've 
had  a  serious  business  of  watching  through  the  last  three  nights. 
Her  peril  was  extreme.     She  lost  her  little  one." 

A  visible  shudder  went  through  his  frame. 

''  Tired  to  death  of  the  walls  of  the  house,  which  seems  a  dun- 
geon to  me,  I  dashed  out  this  morning,  at  daylight,  as  soon  as  I 
found  I  could  safely  leave  her ;  and,  strolling  down  to  the  office, 
who  should  I  find  there  but  your  father,  perched  at  the  desk, 
and  seemingly  inclined  to  resume  all  his  former  practice  ?" 

"Indeed!  my  father — so  early?  What  could  be  the  matter  t 
Did  he  tell  your 

"  Yes,  i'faith,  he  is  in  tribulation  about  you.  He  fancies  you 
are  in  a  fair  way  to  destruction.  You  can't  conceive  what  he 
fancies.  It  seems,  accordii]^  to  his  account,  that  you  are  a 
night-stalker.  He  dwells  at  large  upon  your  nightly  absences 
from  home,  and  then  about  your  appearance,  which,  to  ^y 
truth,  is  very  wretched.  You  scarcely  look  like  the  same  man, 
Edgerton.  Have  you  been  sickl  What's  the  matter  with 
you?" 

"  I  am  90^  altogether  well,"  he  said^  evasively. 

"Yes,  but  mere  indisposition  would  never  produee  such  a 
change,  in  so  short  a  period*  in  any  man !  Your  fluiher  is  dis- 
posed to  ascribe  it  to  other  causes." 

"  Ah !  what  does  he  think  ?" 

I  fuicied  there  was  mingled  curiosity  and  trepidalicm  in  ibis 
inquiry. 

"  He  suspects  you  of  gaming  and  drinking ;  but  I  assured 
him,  very  confidently,  that  such  was  not  the  case.    On  one  of 
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tbese  heads  I  coald  speak  confidently,  for  I  met  Kingsley  the 
other  night — the  night  of  Mother  Delanej's  party  —  who  waa 
hot  and  heavy  again9t  yon  hecanse  yon  refused  to  lend  him 
money  for  snch  purposes.  I  was  more  indolgent,  lent  him  the 
money,  went  with  him  to  the  honse,  and  returned  home  with  a 
pocket  ftill  of  specie,  sufficient  to  set  up  a  small  hanking-opera- 
tion  of  my  own." 

**  Yon  !  can  it  be  possible  t** 

*'  Tme ;  and  no  such  dull  way  of  spending  an  evening  either. 
I  got  home  in  the  small  hours,  and  found  Julia  delirious.  I 
haven't  had  such  a  fright  for  a  stolen  pleasure,  Heaven  knows 
when.  There  was  the  doctor,  and  there  my  eternal  mother-in- 
law,  and  my  poor  little  wife  as  near  the  grave  as  could  be ! 
But  the  circumstance  of  refosing  the  money  to  Kingsley,  know- 
ing his  object,  made  me  confident  that  gaming  was  not  the  cause 
of  your  night-stalking,  and  so  I  told  the  old  gentleman.^ 

"  And  what  did  he  say  I" 

"Shook  his  head  monmfblly,  and  reasoned  in  this  maimer: 
*  He  has  no  pecuniary  necessities,  has  no  oppressive  toils,  and 
has  never  had  any  disappointment  of  heart.  There  is  nothing 
to  make  him  behave  so,  and  look  so,  but  guih — outLT !' " 

I  repeated  the  last  word  with  an  entire  change  in  the  tone  of 
my  voice.  Light,  lively,  and  playful  before,  I  spoke  that  single 
word  with  a  stem  solemnity,  and,  bending  toward  him,  my  eye 
keenly  traversed  the  mazes  of  his  countenance. 

**  He  has  it  /"  I  thought  to  myself,  as  his  head  drooped  for- 
ward, and  his  whole  frame  shuddered  momentarily. 

"But" — here  my  tones  again  became  lively  and  playfol — I 
even  laughed — "  I  told  the  old  man  that  I  foncied  I  could  hit 
the  nail  more  certainly  on  the  head.  In  short,  I  said  I  conld 
pretty  positively  say  what  was  the  canse  of  your  condtict  and 
condition." 

"  Ah !"  and,  as  he  nttered  this  monosyllable,  he  made  a  foe- 
ble  effort  to  rise  from  his  seat,  but  sunk  back,  and  again  fixed 
his  eye  upon  the  floor  in  visible  emotion. 

"  Yes  ?  I  told  him — was  I  not  right  1 — that  a  woman  was  at 
the  bottom  of  it  all !" 

He  started  to  his  feet.     His  fiice  was  averted  from  me. 

"  Ha !  was  I  not  right  1     I  knew  it !     I  saw  through  it  from 
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the  first ;  and,  thongh  I  did  not  tell  the  old  man  that,  I  was 
pretty  rare  that  you  were  trespassing  npon  your  neighbor's 
grounds.  Ha !  what  say  you  1  Was  I  not  right  ?  Were  you 
not  stealing  to  forbidden  places — playing  the  snake,  on  a  small 
scale,  in  some  blind  man's  Eden  ?  Ha !  ha !  what  say  you  to 
that  1     I  am  right,  am  I  not  ?  eh  f 

I  clapped  him  on  the  shoulder  as  I  spoke.  His  face  had  been 
half  averted  from  me  while  I  was  speaking ;  but  now  it  turned 
npon  me,  and  his  glance  met  mine,  teeming  with  iuquisitive 
horror. 

"  No !  no !  you  are  not  right  !*'  he  faltered  out ;  "  it  is  not  so. 
Nothing  is  the  matter  with  me !  I  am  quite  well — quite!  I 
will  see  my  father,  and  set  him  right.** 

"Do  so,"  I  said,  coolly  and  indifferently — "do  so;  tell  him 
what  you  please:  but  you  can't  change  my  conviction  that 
you're  after  some  pretty  woman,  and  probably  poaching  on 
some  neighbor's  territory.  Come,  make  me  your  confidante, 
Edgerton.  Let  us  know  the  history  of  your  misfortune.  Is 
the  lady  pliant  f  I  should  judge  so,  since  you  continue  to  spend 
80  many  nights  away  from  home.  Oome,  make  a  clean  breast 
of  it.  Out  with  your  secret !  I  have  always  been  your  friend. 
We  catdd  not  betray  each  other,  I  think  /" 

"  You  are  quite  mistaken,"  he  said,  with  the  effort  of  one  who 
is  half  strangled.  "  There  is  nothing  in  it ;  I  assure  you,  you 
were  never  more  mistaken." 

**  Pshaw,  Edgerton !  you  may  IJind  papa,  but  you  can  not 
blind  me.  Keep  your  secret,  if  you  please,  but,  if  you  provoke 
me,  I  will  trace  it  out ;  I  will  unkennel  you.  If  I  do  not  show 
the  sitting  hare  in  a  fortnight,  by  the  course  of  the  hunter,  tell 
me  I  am  none  myself." 

His  consternation  increased,  but  I  did  not  allow  it  to  disarm 
me.  I  probed  him  keenly,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make 
him  wince  with  apprehension  at  every  word  which  I  uttered. 
Morally,  William  Edgerton  was  a  brave  man.  Guilt  alone 
made  him  a  coward.  It  actually  gave  me  pain,  after  a  while, 
to  behold  his  wretched  imbecility.  He  hung  upon  my  utter- 
ance with  the  trembling  suspense  of  one  whose  eye  has  becomo 
enchained  with  the  fascinating  gaze  of  the  serpent.  I  put  my 
que^ions  and  comments  home  to  him,  on  the  assumption  tl  nt 
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he  WM  pUjing  the  traitor  with  another's  wife;  though  taking 
care,  all  the  while,  that  my  manner  fthould  be  that  of  one  who 
has  no  sort  of  apprehensions  on  his  own  score.  Mj  deportment 
and  tone  tallied  well  with  the  practised  indifference  which  had 
distinguished  mj  previous  overt  conduct.  It  deceived  him  oa 
that  hend ;  but  the  truth,  like  a  sharp  knife,  was  no  less  keen 
in  penetrating  to  his  soul ;  and,  preserving  vaj  coolness  and 
directness,  with  that  singular  tenacity  of  purpose  which  I  could 
maintain  in  spito  of  my  own  sufferings*— and  keep  them  still 
unsuspected — I  did  not  scruple  to  impel  the  sharp  iron  mto 
every  sensitive  place  within  his  bosom. 

He  writhed  visibly  before  me.  His  struggles  did  not  please 
me,  but  I  sought  to  produce  them  simply  became  they  seemed 
so  many  prooOi  confirming  the  truth  of  my  coiyectures.  The 
fiend  in  my  own  soul  kept  whispering,  "He  has  itl^^^andi 
fatal  spell,  not  unlike  that  which  riveted  his  attention  to  the 
language  which  tore  and  vexed  him,  urged  me  to  continue  it 
until  at  length  the  sting  became  too  keen  for  his  endurance,  h 
very  desperation,  he  broke  away  from  the  fS&tters  of  that  fascina 
tion  of  terror  which  had  hold  him  for  one  mortal  hour  to  the  spot 

**  No  more  I  no  more !"  he  exdaimed,  with  an  naooiitrollabk 
burst  of  emotion.  **  You  torture  me !  I  can  stand  it  no  longer) 
There  is  nothing  in  your  conjecture  1  There  is  no  reason  ta 
your  suspicions !     She  i»— " 

"Shel    Ah!" 

I  could  not  suppress  the  involuntary  exclamation.  The  tni6 
seemed  to  be  at  hand.  I  was  premature.  My  uttermnce  brongbt 
him  to  his  senses.  He  stopped,  looked  at  me  wildly  for  an  in- 
stall* his  eyea  dilated  almost  to  buntmg.  He  seenved  suddenly 
to  be  conscious  that  the  secrets  of  his  soul  ^- its  dark,  uncommb' 
siooed  secrete— were  about  to  force  themselves  into  sight  snd 
speech ;  and  unable,  perhaps,  to  lurest  them  in  any  other  way 
he  darled  headlong  from  my  presence. 
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With  his  departi^re  nmk  the  spirit  which  had  sustained  me. 
I  had  not  gone  through  that  scene  willingly ;  I  had  suffered 
quite  as  many  pangs  as  himself.  I  had  made  my  own  misery, 
though  disguised  under  the  supposed  condition  of  another,  the 
subject  of  my  own  mockery ;  and  if  I  succeeded  in  driving  the 
iron  into  his  soul,  the  otlier  end  of  the  shaft  was  all  the  while 
working  in  mine !  His  flight  was  an  equal  relief  to  both  of  us. 
The  stern  spirit  left  me  from  that  moment.  My  agony  found 
relief,  momentary  though  it  was,  in  a  sudden  gush  of  tears. 
My  hot,  heavy  head  sank  upon  my  palms,  and  I  groaned  in  un- 
reserved homage  to  the  never-slumbering  genius  of  pain — that 
genins  which  alone  is  universal — which  adopts  us  from  the 
cradle— which  distinguishes  our  birth  by  our  tears,  hallows  the 
sentiment  of  grief  to  us  from  the  banning,  and  maintains  the 
fountains  which  supply  its  sorrows  to  the  end.  The  lamb  skips, 
the  calf  leaps,  the  fawn  bounds,  the  bird  chirps,  the  young  colt 
fiiaks ;  all  things  but  nuui  enjoy  life  from  its  very  dawn.  He 
alone  is  feeble,  suffering.  His  superior  pangs  and  sorrows  are 
the  first  proofs  of  his  singular  and  superior  destiny. 

Bitter  was  the  gush  of  tears  that  rolled  from  the  surcharged 
fountains  of  my  heart;  bitter,  but  free — flowing  tc  my  relief, 
at  the  moment  when  my  head  seemed  likely  to  burst  witn  a  vol* 
canic  voI«ne  within  it,  and  when  a  blistering  arrow  seemed 
slowly  to  traverse,  to  and  fro,  the  most  sore  and  shnikmg  pas* 
sages  of  my  soul.  Had  not  Edgerton  fled,  I  could  not  have 
sustained  it  muck  longer.  My  passions  would  have  hurled 
aside  my  Judgment,  and  mocked  that  small  policy  under  which 
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I  acted.  I  felt  that  they  were  about  to  speak,  and  rejoiced  that 
he  fled.  Had  he  remained,  I  should  most  probably  have  poured 
forth  all  my  suspicion,  all  my  hate ;  dragged  by  yiolence  firom 
his  lips  the  confession  of  his  wrong,  and  from  his  heart  the  last 
atonement  for  it 

At  first  I  reproached  myself  that  I  had  not  done  so.  I  ac- 
cused myself  of  tameness — the  dishonorable  tameness  of  sub- 
mitting to  indignity — the  last  of  all  indignities — and  of  confer- 
ring calmly,  even  good-humoredly,  with  the  wrong-doer.  But 
cooler  moments  came.  A  brief  interral  sufficed — helped  by 
the  flood  of  tears  which  rushed,  hot  and  scalding,  from  my  eyes 
—to  subdue  the  angry  spirit.  I  remembered  my  pledges  to 
the  father ;  my  unspeakable  obligations  to  him ;  and  when  I 
again  recollected  that  my  convictions  had  not  assailed  the  purity 
of  my  wife,  and,  at  most,  had  questioned  her  affections  only,  my 
forbearance  seemed  justified. 

But  could  the  matter  rest  where  it  was  t  Impossible !  What 
was  to  be  done  ?  It  was  clear  enough  that  the  only  thing  that 
could  be  done,  for  the  relief  of  all  parties,  was  to  be  done  by 
myself.  Edgerton  was  suffering  firom  a  guilty  pursuit.  That 
pursuit,  if  still  urged,  might  be  suceeraful,  if  not  so  at  present. 
The  constant  drip  of  the  water  will  wear  away  the  stone ;  and 
if  my  wife  could  submit  to  impertinent  adranees  without  de- 
daring  them  to  her  husband,  the  work  of  seduction  was  already 
half  done.  To  listen  is,  in  half  the  number  of  cases,  to  falL  I 
must  save  her ;  I  had  not  the  courage  to  put  her  from  me.  B^ 
lieving  that  she  was  still  safe,  I  resolved,  through  the  excess 
of  that  love  which  was  yet  the  predominant  passion  in  m j  soul, 
in  spite  of  all  its  contradictions,  to  keep  her  so,  if  human  wit 
could  avail,  and  human  energy  carry  its  desires  into  successful 
completion. 

To  do  this,  there  was  but  one  process.  That  was  flight,  I 
must  leave  this  city — this  country.  By  doing  so,  I  remove 
my  wife  from  temptation,  remove  the  temptation  from  the  un- 
happy young  man  whom  it  is  destroying ;  and  thus,  though  by 
a  sacrifice  of  my  own  comforts  and  interests,  repay  the  debt  of 
.-ipratitude  to  my  benefactor  in  the  only  effective  manner.  It 
call>d  for  no  small  exercise  of  moral  courage  and  forbearance— 
r.o  iJvMa^l  bonevolenee — to  come  to  thb  conclusion.    It  must  be 
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midenti  od  that  mj  professional  business  was  becoming  particn- 
larlj  profitable.  I  was  rising  in  mj  profession.  My  clients 
daily  increased  in  number ;  my  acquaintance  daily  increased  in 
Talue.  Besides,  I  loved  my  birthplace — thrice-hallowed — the 
only  region  in  my  eyes — 

"  The  spot  most  worthy  loving 
Of  all  hencath  the  sky." 

But  the  sacrifice  was  to  be  made ;  and  my  imagination  immedi- 
ctely  grew  active  for  my  compensation*  by  describing  a  wood- 
land home — a  spot,  remote  from  the  crowd,  where  I  should 
carry  my  household  gods*  and  set  them  up  for  my  exclusive 
and  uninvaded  worship.  The  whole  world-wide  West  was  open 
to  me.  A  virgin  land,  rich  in  natural  wealth  and  splendcnr,  it 
held  forth  the  prospect  of  a  fair  field  and  no  favor  to  eveiy  new- 
comer. There  it  is  not  possible  to  keep  in  thraldom  the  fear- 
kss  heart  and  the  active  intellect.  There,  no  petty  cii'cle  of 
society  can  fetter  the  energies  or  enfeeble  the  endeavors.  No 
mocking,  stale  conventionalities  can  usurp  the  place  of  natural 
laws,  and  put  genius  and  talent  into  the  accursed  strait-JHcket 
of  routine !  Thither  will  I  go.  I  remembered  the  late  confer- 
ence with  my  friend  Kingsley,  and  the  whole  course  of  my  rea- 
soning on  the  subject  of  my  removal  was  despatched  in  half  an 
Lour.     **  I  will  go  to  Alabama.'' 

Such  was  my  resolution.  I  was  the  man  to  make  sudden 
resolutions.  This,  however,  reasoned  upon  with  the  utmost  cir- 
cumspection, seemed  the  very  best  that  I  could  make.  My 
wife,  yet  pure,  was  rescued  from  the  danger  that  threatened 
her ;  I  was  saved  the  necessity  of  taking  a  life  so  dear  to  my 
benefactor;  and  the  unhappy  young  man  himself — the  victim 
to  a  blind  passion — having  no  longer  in  his  sight  the  tempta- 
tion which  misled  him,  would  be  left  free  to  return  to  better 
thoughts,  and  the  accustomed  habits  of  business  and  society.  I  * 
had  concluded  upon  my  course  in  the  brief  interval  which  fol- 
lowed my  interview  with  William  Edgerton  and  my  return 
home. 

The  next  day  I  saw  his  father.  I  communicated  the  assu- 
rance of  the  son,  and  renewed  my  own,  that  neither  drunken- 
ness uor  gaming  was  his  vice.    What  it  was  }hat  afflicted  him 
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I  did  not  pretend  to  know,  but  I  ascribed  it  to  want  of  em^oj- 
raent ;  a  morbid*  nnenergetic  temperament ;  die  fact  tiuit  ke  wm 
independent,  and  had  no  rough  neoeasitieB  to  make  him  eatimate 
the  true  nature  and  the  objects  of  life ;  and,  at  the  close,  qniedj 
suggested  that  possibly  there  was  some  affair  of  the  heart  wfaick 
contributed  also  to  his  suffering.  I  did  not  deny  Aat  his  looks 
were  wretched,  but  I  stoutlj  assured  the  old  man  that  his  pa- 
rental fears  exaggerated  their  wretchedness.  We  had  muck 
other  talk  on  the  subject.  When  we  were  about  to  separate  ftr 
the  day,  I  dedared  my  own  determination  in  this  manner  >^ 

**  I  have  just  decided  on  a  step,  Mr.  Bdgerton,  which  perhaps 
will  somewhat  contribute  to  the  improvement  of  your  ton,  bj 
imposing  some  additional  tasks  upon  him.  I  an  about  to  ea- 
igrate  for  the  southwest" 

<<You,  Clifford  t  Impomible!  What  puts  that  mto  yov 
head?" 

It  was  something  difficult  to  ftimish  any  good  reason  for  sad 
a  movement.  The  only  obvious  reason  spoke  loudly  for  aiy 
remaining  where  I  was. 

**  This  is  unaccountable,"  said  he.  "  Ton  are  doing  hers  si 
fbw  young  men  have  done  before  you.  Your  buaineBS  inenss- 
ing — your  income  already  good— surely,  Clifford,  you  have  ait 
thought  upon  the  matter — you  are  not  resolved." 

I  could  plead  little  other  than  a  truant  disposition  fbr  wj 
proceeding,  but  I  soon  convinced  him  that  I  was  resolved.  Bi 
teemed  very  much  troubled ;  betrayed  the  most  flattering  eoa- 
oern  in  my  interests ;  and,  renewing  hb  argument  for  my  itiji 
renewed  also  his  warmest  professions  of  service." 

**  I  had  hoped,"  he  said,  "  to  have  seen  you  and  Willtsu, 
closely  united,  pursuing  the  one  path  equally  and  succesfifiiUy 
together.    I  shall  have  no  hopes  of  him  if  you  leave  as.** 

**  The  probability  is,  sir,  that  he  will  do  better  with  the  wlioie 
responsibility  of  the  office  thrown  upon  him." 

"  No !  no !"  said  the  old  man,  moumfblly.  *'  I  have  no  hopi 
of  him.  There  seems  to  me  a  curse  upon  wealth  always^that 
follows  and  clings  to  it,  and  never  leaves  it,  till  it  works  oat  tbe 
ruin  of  all  the  proprietors.  See  the  number  of  our  young  owii 
springing  from  nothing,  that  make  everything  out  of  it — rise  to 
eminence  and  power — get  fortune  as  if  it  were  a  mere  sport  Ut 
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eommaitd  and  to  seeore  it ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  look  at  the 
heirs  of  onr  prond  families.  Profligate,  reckless,  abandoned ; 
as  if,  reasoning  fh>ni  the  supposed  wealth  of  their  parents,  the j 
fancied  that  ihtrt  were  no  responsibilities  of  their  own.  I  saw 
this  danger  from  the  beginning.  I  have  striven  to  train  np  mj 
son  in  the  paths  of  doty  and  constant  empkynient;  and  yet— 
bnt  complaint  is  idle.  The  consciousness  of  having  tried  my 
best  to  havB  and  make  it  otherwise  is,  nevertheless,  a  consola* 
lion.    When  do  yon  think  to  go  ?" 

"  In  a  week  or  two  at  farthest.  I  have  bnt  to  rid  myself  of 
my  impediments.*' 

**  Always  prompt ;  but  it  is  best.  Once  resolved,  action  is  the 
moral  law.  Still,  I  wish  I  conld  delay  you.  I  still  think  you 
are  committing  a  great  error.  I  can  not  understand  it.  You 
have  established  yourself.  This  is  not  easy  anywhere.  You 
will  find  it  difficult  in  a  new  country,  and  among  strangers." 

"  Nay>  sir,  more  easy  there  than  anywhere  else.  If  a  man 
has  anything  in  him,  strangers  and  a  new  country  are  the  proper 
influences  to  bring  it  out.  Friends  and  an  old  community  keep 
it  down,  suppress,  strangle  it.  This  b  the  misfortune  of  your 
son.  He  has  fkmily,  friends— resources  which  defeat  all  the 
operations  of  moral  courage,  and  prevent  independence.  Ne- 
cessity is  the  moral  lever.  Do  you  forget  the  saying  of  one  of 
the  wise  men  ?  *  If  yon  wish  your  son  to  become  a  mmn,  strip 
him  naked  and  send  him  among  strangers' — in  other  words, 
throw  him  upon  his  own  resources,  and  let  him  take  care  of 
himself.  The  not  doing  this  is  the  source  of  that  misfortune 
which  only  now  yon  deplored  as  so  commonly  following  the 
condition  of  the  select  and  wealthy.  I  do  not  fear  the  struggle 
in  a  new  country.  It  will  end  in  my  gaining  my  level,  be  that 
high  or  low.  Nothing,  in  such  a  region,  can  keep  a  man  from 
that." 

"  Ay,  but  the  roughness  of  those  new  countries —  the  absence 
of  refinement — the  absolute  want  of  polish  and  delicacy." 

'*Tho  roughness  will  not  offend  me,  if  it  is  manly.  The 
world  is  full  of  it.  To  be  anything,  a  m^  must  not  have  too 
nice  a  stomach.  Such  a  stomach  will  make  him  recoil  from 
B%ht8  of  misery  and  misfortune ;  and  he  who  recoils  from  such 
siffhts,  will  be  the  last  to  relieve,  to  repair  them.     But  while  I 
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admit  the  roughness  and  the  want  of  polish  among  theee  fron- 
tier men,  I  deny  the  want  of  delicacy.    Their  haUts  are  rude 
and  simple*  perhaps,  hut  their  tastes  are  pare  and.  unaffected, 
and  their  hearts  in  the  right  place.    They  have  strong  affec- 
tions; and  strong  affections,  properly  halanoed*  are  the  txue 
sources  of  the  h^ter  sort  <^  dolieaey.    All  other  is  merely  eon- 
ventionai,  and  consists  of  forms  and  phrases,  which  are  very  apt 
to  keep  us  from  the  thing  itself  which  they  are  intended  to  rep- 
resent   Give  me  these  frank  men  and  women  of  the  frontier, 
while  my  own  feelings  are  yet  strong  and  earnest    Here,  I  sm 
perpetually  annoyed  by  the  struggle  to  subdue  within  the  socisl 
limits  the  expression  of  that  nature  which  is  4br  ever  boilizif 
up  within  me,  and  the  utterance  of  which  is  neither  more  nor 
less  than  the  heart's  utterance  of  the  faith  and  hope  whidi  are 
in  it.    We  are  told  of  those  nice  preachers  who  *  never  mention 
hell  to  ears  polite.'     They  are  the  preachers  of  your  highly- 
refined,  sentimental  soci^y.    Whatever  hell  may  be,  they  are 
the  very  teachers  that,  by  their  mincing  forbearance,  eondact 
the  poor  soul  that  relies  on  them  into  its  jaws.     It  is  a  sort  of 
lie  not  to  use  the  properest  language  to  express  our  thottgbtt, 
but  rather  so  to  falsify  our  thoughts  by  a  sort  of  lack-a-daisaical 
phraseology  which  deprives  them  of  all  their  virility.    A  ns- 
tion  or  community  is  in  a  bad  way  for  truth,  when  there  it  a 
tacit  understanding  among  their  members  to  deal  in  the  dinunii- 
tives  of  a  language,  and  forbear  the  calling  of  things  by  their 
right  names.    An  Englishman,  wishing  to  designate  something 
.  which  b  graceful,  pleasing,  delicate,  or  fine,  uses  the  word  *]iiee' 
*-more  fitly  applied  to  bon-bons  or  beefstei^s,  according  to  the 
stomach  of  the  speaker.    An  ^lergetic  form  of  speech  is  rated, 
in  fashionable  society,  as  particularly  vulgar.     In  our  larger 
American  cities,  where  they  have  much  pretension  but  little 
character,  a  leg  must  not  be  spoken  of  as  such.     You  may  sajr 
*  limb,'  but  not  *  leg.'     The  word  *  woman' — one  of  the  sweetwt 
in  the  language  —  is  supposed  to  disparage  the  female  to  whom 
it  is  applied.     She  must  be  called  a  *  lady,'  forsooth ;  and  tliii 
word,  originally  intended  to  pacify  an  aristocratic  vanitj,  hu 
become  the  ordinary  appellative  of  every  member  of  that  groM 
family  which,  in  the  language  of  Shakspere,  is  only  fit  to  *8iiekle 
r«>ols  and  chronicle  small  beer.'     I  shall  be  more  free,  and  fed 
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mora  honMt  in  that  rough  world  of  the  west ;  a  region  in  which 
the  dilettantiflm>  aoch  as  it  is*  of  oar  Atlantic  cities,  is  always 
very  prompt  to  sneer  at  and  disparage  ;  but  I  look  to  see  the 
day,  even  in  our  time,  when  that  west  shall  be,  not  merely  an 
empire  herself,  bnt  the  nursing  mother  of  great  empires.  There 
shall  be  a  genins  bom  in  that  vast,  wide  world — a  rongh,  on 
licked  genius  it  may  be,  but  one  whose  words  shall  fall  upon 
the  hills  like  thunder,  and  descend  into  the  valleys  like  a  set- 
tled, heavy  rain,  which  shall  irrigate  them  all  with  a  new  life. 
Perhaps—" 

I  need  not  pursue  this.  I  throw  it  upon  paper  with  no  delib- 
eration. It  streams  from  me  like  the  rest.  Its  tone  was  some- 
what derived  from  those  peculiar,  sad  feelings,  and  that  pang- 
provoking  course  of  thought,  which  it  has  been  the  purpose  of 
this  narrative  to  embody.  In  the  expression  of  digressive  but 
earnest  notions  like  these,  I  could  momentarily  divert  myself 
from  deeper  and  more  painful  emotions.  I  had  really  gone 
through  a  great  trial:  I  say  a  great  trial  —  always  assuming 
human  indulgence  for  that  disease  of  the  blind  heart  which  led 
me  whei*e  I  found  myself,  which  makes  me  what  I  am.  I  did 
not  feel  lightly  the  pang  of  parting  with  my  birthplace.  I  did 
not  esteem  lightly  the  sacrifice  of  busijiess,  comfort,  and  distinc- 
tion which  I  was  making ;  and  of  that  greater  cause  of  suffering, 
supposed  or  real,  of  the  falling  off  in  my  wife's  affection,  the 
agony  is  already  in  part  recorded.  It  may  be  permitted  to  mo., 
perhaps,  under  these  circumstances — with  the  additional  knowl- 
edge, which  I  yet  suppressed,  that  these  sacrifices  w^e  to  be 
made,  and  these  sufferings  endured,  partly  that  the  son  might  be 
saved — to  speak  with  some  unreserved  warmth  of  tone  to  the 
venerable  and  worthy  sire.  He  little  knew  how  much  of  my 
determination  to  remove  from  my  country  was  due  to  my  regard 
for  him.  I  felt  assured  that,  if  I  remained,  two  things  must  ha^>- 
pen.  William  Edgerton  would  persevere  in  bis  madness,  and  I 
should  murder  him  in  his  perseverance !  I  banished  myself  in 
regard  for  that  old  man,  and  in  some  measure  to  requite  his 
benefactions,  that  I  might  be  spared  this  necessity. 

When,  the  next  day,  I  sought  William  Edgerton.  himself,  and 
declared  my  novel  determination,  he  turned  pale  ss  death.  I 
could  sec  that  his  lips  quivered.     I  watched  him  clo^oly.   .lie 
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wftB  evideutlj  racked  by  au  emotion  wfaicb  waa  more  obvioas 
fi^ra  the  necessity  he  was  under  of  sappressing^  it  Wiih  con 
siderable  difficulty  he  ventured  to  ask  my  reasons  for  this 
strange  step,  and  with  averted  countenance  repeated  those  which 
his  father  had  proffered  against  my  doing-  so.  I  could  see  that 
he  fain  would  have  urged  his  suggestions  more  vehemently  if 
he  dared.  But  the  conviction  that  his  wishes  were  the  fathers 
to  his  arguments  was  conclusive  to  render  him  careful  that  his 
expostulations  should  not  put  on  a  show  of  earnestness.  I  must 
lo  William  Edgerton  the  justice  to  say  that  guilt  was  not  his 
familiar.  He  could  not  play  the  part  of  the  practised  hypocrite. 
He  had  no  powers  of  artifice.  He  could  not  wear  the  flowers 
upon  his  breast,  having  the  volcano  within  it.  Professioua]ly» 
he  could  be  no  mri.  He  could  seem  no  other  than  he  wa& 
Conscious  of  guilt,  which  he  had  not  the  moral  strength  to  coon- 
teract  and  overthrow,  he  had  not,  at  the  same  time,  the  art 
necessary  for  its  concealment  He  could  use  no  smootii,  snbtk 
blandishments.  His  cheek  and  eye  would  tell  the  story  of  hii 
mind,  though  it  strove  to  make  a  false  presentment  I  do  him 
the  further  justice  to  believe  that  a  great  part  of  his  miseiy 
arose  from  this  consciousnera  of  his  doing  wrong,  rather  than 
from  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  his  success.  I  believe  that, 
even  were  he  successful  in  the  prosecution  of  his  illicit  purposes 
lie  would  not  have  looked  or  felt  a  jot  less  miserable.  I  felt, 
while  we  confen-ed  together,  that  my  departure  was  perhapi 
the  best  measure  for  his  relief.  While  I  mused  upon  his  char- 
acter and  condition,  my  anger  yielded  in  part  to  commiseratioD. 
I  remembered  the  morning-time  o{  our  boyhood — when  m 
stood  up  for  conflict  with  our  young  enemies,  side  by  side- 
obeyed  the  same  rallying-cry,  recognised  the  same  objects,  and 
were  a  sort  of  David  and  Jonathan  to  one  anothw.  ThoM 
days! — they  sootlied  and  softened  me  while  I  recalled dMm. 
My  tone  became  less  keen,  my  language  less  tinctured  widi 
sarcasm,  when  I  thought  of  these  thmgs ;  and  I  bought  of  oar 
separation  without  thinking  of  its  cause. 

*'  I  leave  you,  Edgerton,  with  one  regret — not  Aat  we  paiii 
for  life  is  full  of  partings,  and  the  strong  mind  must  be  recon- 
ciled with  them,  or  it  is  nothing — but  that  I  leave  you  aona 
like  your  former  self.     I  wich  1  could  do  something  fbi[  yoi" 
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I  gave  him  my  hand  as  as  I  spoke.  He  did  not  grasp — he 
rather  shrunk  from  it.  An  micontroUable  burst  of  feeling 
seemed  suddenly  to  gnsh  from  him  as  he  spoke : — 

"Take  no  heed  of  me,  Clifford— I  am  not  worthy  of  yomr 
thought" 

"  Ha !    What  do  you  mean  ?" 

He  spoke  hastily,  in  manifest  discomfiture : — 

"  I  am  worthy  of  no  man's  thought." 

"  Pshaw !  you  are  a  hypochondriac." 

"Would  it  were  that !— But  you  go !— when t" 

"  In  a  week,  perhaps." 

**  So  soon  ?  So  very  soont  Do  you— do  you  carry  your 
fiunily  with  you  at  once  1" 

There  was  great  effort  to  speak  this  significant  inquiry.  I 
perceived  that  I  perceived  that  his  eyes  were  on  the  ground 
If  hile  it  was  made.  The  question  was  offensive  to  me.  It  had 
a  strange  and  painful  significance.  It  recalled  the  whole  cause, . 
the  bitter  cause  of  my  resolve  for  exile ;  and  I  could  not  con- 
trol the  altered  tones  of  my  voice  in  answering,  which  I  did 
with  some  causticity  of  feeling,  which  necessarily  entered  into 
my  utterance. 

**  Family,  surely !  My  wife  only !  No  great  charge,  I'm 
thinking,  and  her  health  needs  an  early  change.  Would  you 
have  me  leave  her  ?    1  have  no  other  family,  you  know !" 

The  dialogue,  carried  on  with  restraint  before,  was  shortened 
by  this ;  and,  after  a  few  business  remarks,  which  were  neces- 
sary to  our  office  concerns,  he  pleaded  an  engagement  to  get 
away.  He  left  me  with  some  soreness  upon  my  mind,  which 
formed  its  expression  in  a  brief  soliloquy. 

**You  would  have  the  path  made  even  freer  than  before, 
would  you  ?  It  does  not  content  you,  these  long  morning  medi- 
tations— these  pretended  labors  of  the  painting-room,  the 
suspicious  husband  withdrawn,  and  the  wife,  neither  scorning 
nor  consenting,  willing  to  believe  in  that  devotion  to  the  art 
which  is  properly  a  devotion  to  herself?  These  are  not  suffi- 
cient opportunities,  eh  ?  There  were  more  room  for  landscape, 
if  this  Othello  were  in  Alabama — pitching  his  stakes,  and 
building  his  log-cabin  for  the  reception  of  that  divinity,  that 
finds  the  worship  very  sufficient  where  she  is !     W^  shall  dis 
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appoint  you,  Mr.  Edgerton! — All  I  could  I  but  know  aH! 
Oonld  I  be  sure  that  she  did  lore  him !  Gould  I  be  sore  thai 
ahc  did  not !  That  is  the  cnrso — that  doubt ! — Will  it  nmaiB 
Bot  No!  no!  Once  remoyed — once  in  those  forest  region8» 
it  can  not  be  that  she  will  repine  for  anything.  She  wtust  Ioto 
roe  then — she  will  feel  anew  the  first  fond  paanon.  She  will 
forget  these  passing  fuicies.  They  mil  pass  I  She  is  yonng. 
The  image  will  haunt  her  no  longer  —at  least,  it  wiU  no  longer 
haunt  me  !** 

So  I  spoke,  but  I  was  not  so  sure  of  that  last  The  doubt 
did  not  trouble  roe,  howeTer.  Suffident  for  the  day  is  tiie  eril 
thereof!  But  I  had  another  test  yet  to  try,  I  widied  to  see 
how  Julia  would  receive  the  communication  of  my  jmrposo. 
As  yet  she  knew  nothing  of  my  contemplated  departure.  **  It 
will  surprise  her,"  I  thought  to  myselfl  **  In  that  surprise  she 
will  show  how  much  our  r^noTsl  will  distress  her  I" 
•  But  when  I  made  known  to  her  my  intention,  the  surprise 
was  all  roy  own.  The  communication  did  not  seemed  to  distress 
her  at  all.  Surprise  her  it  did,  but  the  surprise  seemed  a  pleasant 
one.  It  spoke  out  in  a  sudden  flashing  of  the  eye,  a  gentle 
smiling  of  the  mouth,  which  was  equally  unexpected  and  grate- 
ful to  my  heart. 

**  I  am  delighted  with  the  idea  !*'  she  exdldmed,  putting  her 
arms  about  my  neck.  **  I  think  we  shall  be  so  happy  there.  I 
long  to  get  away  from  this  place." 

**  Indeed  I     But  are  you  serious  V* 

"  To  be  sure." 

"  I  was  apprehensive  it  might  distress  you.^ 

^  Oh !  no  !  no !  I  have  been  dull  and  tired  here,  for  a  long 
while ;  and  I  thought,  when  you  told  me  that  Mr.  Kingsley  had 
gone  to  Alabama,  how  delightinl  it  would  be  if  we  could  go 
too." 

**  But  you  never  told  me  that" 

«No." 

*•  Nor  even  looked  it,  Julia." 

"  Surely  not — I  should  have  been  loath  to  have  yon  think, 
while  your  business  was  so  prosperous,  and  you  seemed  so  weH 
FRtisfied  here,  that  I  had  any  discontent" 

•'  I  iatisfied  r  I  said  this  rather  to  mypelf  than  he^^j^^ 
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••  Yes,  were  you  not  ?  I  bad  no  reason  to  think  otherwise. 
Naj,  I  feared  jon  were  too  well  satisfied,  for  I  have  seen  so 
little  of  you  of  late.  I'm  sure  I  wished  we  were  anywhere,  so 
that  you  could  find  your  home  more  to  your  liking." 

"  And  have  such  notions  really  filled  your  brain,  Julia  ?" 

«  Really." 

"And  you  have  found  me  a  stranger — you  have  mis- 
«m1  me?" 

"  Ah  !  do  you  not  know  it,  Edward  T' 

"  You  shall  have  no  need  to  reproach  me  hereafter.  We  will 
g;o  to  Alabama,  and  live  wholly  for  one  another.  I  shall  leave 
you  in  business  time  only,  and  hurry  back  as  soon  a^  I  can." 

"  Ah,  promise  me  that  ]" 

"I  do!" 

'*  We  shall  be  so  happy  then.  Then  we  shall  take  our  old 
raiubles,  Edward,  though  in  new  regions,  and  I  will  resume  the 
pencil,  if  you  wish  it." 

This  was  said  timidly. 

•*  To  be  sure  I  wish  it.  But  why  do  you  say  '  resume' t  Have 
you  not  been  painting  all  along  ?" 

'*No!  I  have  scarcely  smeared  canvass  in  the  last  two 
months." 

**  But  you  have  been  sketching  ?** 

"No!" 

"What  employed  you  then  in  the  studio  I  How  have  you 
passed  your  mornings  ?" 

This  inquiry  was  made  abruptly,  but  it  did  not  disturb  her. 
Her  answer  was  strangely  satisfactory. 

"  I  have  scarcely  looked  in  upon  the  studio  in  all  that  time." 

I  longed  to  ask  what  Edgerton  had  done  with  himself,  and 
whether  ho  had  been  suffered  to  employ  himself  alone,  in  his 
morning  visits,  but  my  tongue  faltered — I  somehow  dared  not. 
Still,  it  was  something  to  have  her  assurance  that  she  had  not 
found  her  attractions  in  that  apartment  in  which  my  jealous 
fancy  had  assumed  that  she  took  particular  delight.  She  had 
spoken  with  the  calmness  of  innocence,  and  I  was  too  happy  to 
believe  her.     I  put  my  arms  about  her  waist. 

**Ycs,  v/e  will  renew  the  old  habits,  for  I  suppose  that  busi- 
ness there  will  be  less  pressing,  less  exactine:,  than  1  have  found 
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it  here.  We  will  take  our  long  walks,  Julia,  and  make  op  kt 
lost  time  in  new  sketches.  Ton  have  thought  me  a  truant,  Jiia 
— neglectful  hitherto  !     Have  you  not  ?" 

*•  Ah,  Edward  !"— Her  eyes  filled  with  tears,  but  a  smfo,  tte 
a  rainbow,  made  them  bright. 

"Say,  did  you  not?" 

"  Do  not  be  angry  with  me  if  I  confess  I  thought  yoa  mry 
much  altered  in  some  respects.     I  was  fearftil  I  had  vexed  yoo." 

*'  You  shall  have  no  more  reason  to  fear.  We  shall  be  tbe 
babes  in  the  wood  together.  I  am  sure  we  shall  be  quite  happji 
left  to  ourselves.  No  doubts,  no  fears — nothing  but  love.  J^ 
you  are  really  willing  to  go  t" 

"  Willing !     I  wish  it  I     I  can  get  ready  in  a  day." 

''You  have  but  a  week.  But,  have  you  no  reluctance  I  b 
there  nothing  that  you  regret  to  leave  ?  Speak  freely;  Julii' 
Your  mother,  your  friends — would  you  not  prefer  to  reaiir 
with  them?" 

She  placed  her  hands  on  my  shoulders,  laid  her  head  dcMtJ 
my  bosom  and  murmured — how  softly,  how  swe^y— ia  tke 
touching  language  of  the  Scripture  damsel. 

"  Entreat  me  not  to  leave  thee,  or  to  reftvin  from  fbUoviDf 
after  thee ;  for  whither  thou  goest,  I  will  go,  and  whare  thoi 
lodgest,  I  will  lodge.  Thy  people  shall  be  my  pe<^le,  and  tiij 
God  my  God !" 

I  folded  her  with  tremulous  but  deep  joy  in  my  embmee;  oi 
in  that  sweet  moment  of  peace,  I  wondered  that  I  ever  AM 
have  questioned  die  faith  of  such  a  woman 
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CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

*AIfD  STILL  THB   BITTBR   IN   THB   CUP   OF  JOV." 

Oncb  more  I  bad  sundiine.  The  doads  seemed  to  depart  as 
suddenly  as  tliej  had  risen,  and  that  same  rejoicmg  and  rosjr 
light  wiiich  had  encircled  the  brow  of  manhood  at  its  dawn 
long  shrouded,  seemingly  lost  for  ever,  and  swallowed  np  in 
darkness — came  ont.  as  softly  and  quietly  in  the  maturer  day, 
as  if  its  sweet  serene  had  never  known  even  momentary  ob« 
scuration. 

Love,  verily,  is  the  purple  Jight  of  youth.  If  it  abides,  bles- 
sing and  blessed,  with  the  unsophisticated  heai-t,  youth  never 
leaves  us.  Gray  brows  make  not  age — the  feeble  step,  the 
wrinkled  visage,  these  indicate  the  progress  of  time,  but  not  the 
passage  of  youth.  Happy  hearts  keep  us  in  perpetual  spring, 
and  the  glow  of  childhood  without  its  weaknesses  is  ours  to  the  fi- 
nal limit  of  aeventy.  The  sense  of  desolation,  the  pang  of  denial* 
the  baffled  hope,  and  the  defrauded  love,  these  constitute  the 
only  age  that  should  ever  give  the  heart  a  pang.  I  can  fancy  a 
good  man  advancing  through  all  the  mortal  stages  from  seven- 
teen to  seventy-five,  and  crowned  by  the  sympathies  of  cor- 
responsive  affections,  simply  going  on  from  youth  to  youth, 
ending  at  last  in  youth's  perfect  immortality  1 

The  hope  of  this — not  so  much  a  hope  as  an  instinct — is  the 
faith  of  our  boyhood.  The  boy,  as  the  father  of  the  man, 
transmits  this  hope  to  riper  years ;  but  if  the  experience  of  the 
day  correspond  not  with  the  promise  of  the  dawn,  how  rapidly 
old  age  comes  upon  us !  White  hairs,  lean  cheeks,  withered 
muscles,  feeble  steps,  and  that  dull,  dead  feeling  about  the  heart 
-—that  utter  abandonment  of  cheer — which  would  be  despair 
were  it  not  for  a  certain  blunted  sensibility — a  sort  o^^^^(fyp 
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indifference  lo  all  things  that  the  day  brings  forth,  which,  as  It 
takes  from  life  the  excitement  of  every  passion,  leaves  it  free 
from  the  sting  of  any.  Yet,  were  not  the  tempest  better  than 
the  calm  ?  Who  would  not  prefer  to  be  driven  before  Ike 
treacherous  hurricane  of  the  blue  gulf,  than  to  linger  midwi^ 
on  its  shoreless  waters,  and  behold  their  growing  stagnatioii 
from  day  to  day  t  The  apathy  of  the  passions  is  the  moat  teni- 
ble  form  in  which  age  makes  ita  ai^kroacbes. 

With  an  earnest,  sanguhie  temperament,  such  as  mine,  there 
is  little  danger  of  such  apathy,  The  danger  is  not  from  le^- 
argy  but  madness.  I  had  escaped  this  danger.  It  was  ser- 
prising,  even  to  myself,  how  suddenly  my  spirits  had  arises 
from  the  pressure  that  had  kept  them  down.  In  a  moment,  si 
it  were,  that  mocking  ti'oop  of  fears  and  sorrows  which  airi- 
roned  me,  took  their  departure.  It  seemed  that  it  was  only 
necessary  for  me  to  know  that  I  was  about  to  lose  the  presence 
of  William  Edgerton  to  find  this  relief. 

And  yet,  how  idle !  With  an  intense  eginxme,  such  as  nine, 
I  should  conjure  up  an  Edgerton  in  the  deepest  valleys  of  ov 
country.  We  have  our  gods  and  devils  in  onr  own  hearts. 
The  nature  of  tlto  deities  we  worship  depends  upon  our  ews. 
In  a  savage  state,  tlie  Deity  is  savage,  and  expects  bloody 
sacrifices ;  with  the  progress  of  civilisation  his  attributes  incfiss 
to  mercy.  The  advent  of  Jesus  Christ  indicated  the  advaace 
t)f  the  Hebrews  to  a  higher  sense  of  the  human  nature.  It  was 
the  advent  of  the  popular  principle,  which  hai;  beea  advaiicinf 
steadily  ever  since  and  keeping  due  pace  with  the  progresi  ol 
Christian  education.  The  people  were  rising  at  the  oxpensie  ef 
the  despotism  which  had  kept  them  down.  It  does  not  alsct 
the  truth  of  this  te  show  that  the  polish  of  the  Jewish  naties 
was  lessened  at  this  period.  Nay,  rather  proves  it,  since  the 
diffusion  of  a  truth  or  a  power  must  always  lessen  its  inteasitT. 
In  teaching,  for  the  first  time»  the  doctrine  of  the  soul's  immoh 
tality,  the  Savior  laid  the  foundation  of  popular  rights,  in  tk 
elevation  of  the  common  humanity— since  he  thus  showed  the 
equal  importance,  in  the  sight  of  Grod,  of  every  soul  that  bai 
ever  taken  shape  beneath  his  hands. 

The  demon  which  had  vexed  and  tortured  me  was  a  deeMis 
•if  my  own  soliciting— of  my  own  creation.    But,  I  knew  sot 
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this.  I  coDgratnlated  mjself  on  eficaping  from  him.  Blind 
Amcy ! — I  little  knew  the  inmdions  pertinacity  of  this  demon — 
this  demon  of  the  hlind  heart.  I  httle  knew  the  nature  of  his 
exi^nce»  and  how  mnch  he  drew  his  nutriment  from  the  re- 
cesses of  my  own  natui-e.  J9e  could  spare,  or  seem  to  spare, 
the  victim  of  whom  he  was  so  sure  ;  and  by  a  sort  of  levity,  in 
no  ways  unaccountable,  since  we  Fee  it  in  the  play  of  cat  with 
mouse,  could  indulge  with  temporary  liberty,  the  poor  captive 
of  whom  he  was  at  any  moment  certain.  I  congratulated  my- 
self on  my  escape ;  but  I  was  not  so  well  pleased  with  the  con- 
gratulations of  others.  I  was  doomed  to  endure  those  of  my 
exemplary  mother-in-law,  Mrs.  Delaney.  That  woman  had  her 
devil — a  worse  devil,  though  not  more  troublesome,  I  thinks 
than  mine.  She  said  to  me,  when  she  heard  of  my  purpose  of 
removal :  «  Yon  are  right  to  remove.  It  is  only  prudent  Pity 
yon  had  not  gone  some  months  ago." 

I  read  hj^  meaning,  where  her  language  was  ambiguous,  in 
her  sliarp,  leering  eyes — full  of  significance — an  expression  of 
mysterious  intelligence,  which,  mingled  with  a  slight,  sinister 
flvinle  upon  her  lips,  fc^  a  moment,  brought  a  renewal  of  all  my 
tortures  and  suspidons.  She  saw  the  anaoyanee  which  I  felt, 
and  strove  to  increase  it.  I  know  not — I  will  not  repeat — the 
occasional  innuendos  which  she  allowed  herself  to  utter  in  the 
brief  space  of  a  twenty  minutes'  interview.  It  is  enough  to  say 
that  nothing  could  be  more  evident  than  her  desire  to  vex  me 
Willi  the  worst  pangs  which  a  man  can  know,  even  though  her 
success  in  the  attempt  was  to  be  attained  at  the  expense  of  her 
daughter's  peace  of  mind  and  reputation.  I  do  not  believe  that 
she  ever  hinted  to  another,  what  she  clearly  enough  insmuated 
as  a  cause  of  fear  to  me.  Her  purpose  was  to  goad  me  to  mad- 
ness, and  in  her  witless  malice,  I  do  believe  she  was  utterly  un* 
conscious  of  the  evil  that  might  accrue  to  the  child  of  her  own 
womb  firom  her  base  and  cruel  suggestions.  I  wished  to  get 
from  her  these  suggestions  in  a  more  distinct  form.  I  wished  at 
the  same  time,  to  deprive  her  of  the  pleasure  of  seeing  that  I 
understood  her.  I  restrained  myself  accordingly,  though  die 
vulture  was  then  again  at  my  vitals. 

^  What  do  you  mean.  Mrs.  Delaney  ?  Why  is  it  a  pity  that 
I  hadn't  gone  months  ago  ]"  Digi,,ed  by  Google 
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**  Oh  !  Ilutt's  enough  for  me  to  kkiow.    I  ha^e  my  reasonft." 

"  Bot»  will  jMi  not  Mifier  me  to  know  them  I  I  em  coMcio— 
of  no  evil  that  has  arisen  from  mj  not  going  sooner." 

"  Indeed !  Well,  if  you  are  not,  I  can  only  say  yo«'rft 
not  80  keen-sighted  a  lawyer  as  I  ^thought  yon  were.  Tkat's 
alL" 

"  If  yon  think  I  would  have  made  out  better,  got  more  prae- 
tioe*  and  made  more  money  in  Alabama,  that,  I  must  tell  yoy« 
has  been  long  since  my  own  opinion." 

''  No !  I  don't  mean  that—^it  has  no  regard  to  bnsineBS  mad 
money-making — what  I  mean." 

**  Ah !  what  can  it  have  r^ard  to  t    Ton 
Mn.  Delaney." 

"  Well,  that  may  be ;  but  I'm  not  going  to  satisfy  your  i 
hf.    I  thought  yon  had  seen  eaoi^  for  yonnelf.    I*m  mum 
you're  the  only  one  that  has  not  seen." 

*'  Upon  tny  soul,  Mrs.  Delaney,  yon  are  quite  a  mystenj.** 

-Oh!  ami!" 

**  I  can't  dive  into  sndi  depths.    I'm  ignorant." 

•'  Tell  thoee  that  know  you  no  bettor.  But  you  can't  U]n4  sm. 
I  know  that  yon  know ^— and  more  than  that,  lean  guess  wbafs 
carrying  you  to  Alabama.     It's  not  law  business,  I  know  tkaft.'* 

I  was  veiled  enougli,  as  mny  be  supposed,  at  this  mafieiQwa 
pertinacity,  but  I  kept  down  my  strag^Hug  gorge  with  a  leaoln* 
tion  which  I  had  been  compelled  often  enough  to  exercise  be- 
fore ;  and  quietly  ended  the  mterview  by  taking  my  hat  mad 
departure,  as  I  said  ^— 

*'  You  are  certainly  a  very  sagadons  lady.  Mm.  Delaaey ; 
but  I  must  leare  you,  and  wait  your  own  tuae  to  make  tbees 
mysterious  reyelations.  My  respeets  to  Mr.  Delan^.  Ooed 
morning." 

'*0h,  good  morning;  but  let  me  tell  yon,  Mr.  Cftiffrad*  if  yon 
don*t  see,  it's  not  because  you  can't  Other  people  can  see 
without  trying." 

TheJezabel! 

My  preparations  were  soon  completed.  I  woiked  wfth  tW 
spirit  of  enthusiasm — I  had  so  many  motives  to  be  active;  and, 
subordinate  among  these,  but  still  important,  I  should  get  oat  of 
tk  3  reach  of  this  veiy  woman.     I  could  not  beat  h^.  myaeli 
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bnt  I  wished  ber  husband  might  do  it,  and  not  to  anticipate  my 
own  story,  he  did  so*  in  less  than  three  months  alter.  He  was 
the  man  too,  to  perlbrm  such  a  labor  with  nncticm  and  emphasis. 
A  vigorous  man  with  muscles  like  boH-ropes,  and  limbs  that 
woald  hare  been  respectable  in  the  days  of  Goliah.  I  met 
him  on  leaving  the  steps  of  Mrs.  Dekmey's  lodgings,  and — 
thinkifftg  of  the  marital  oflGk^e  I  wished  him  to  perform  —  I  was 
rejoiced  to  discover  that  he  was  generously  drunk — in  the 
proper  spirit  for  such  deeds  in  the  flesh. 

He  seized  my  hand  with  quite  a  burst  of  enthusiasm,  swore 
I  was  a  likely  fellow,  and  somehow  he  had  a  liking  for  me. 

*'  Though,  to  be  sure,  my  dear  fellow,  it's  not  Mrs.  Delaney 
that  loves  any  bone  in  your  skin.  She's  a  lady  that,  like  moot 
of  the  dear  creatures,  has  a  way  of  her  own  for  thinking.  She 
doe-8  her  own  thinking,  and  what  can  a  woman  know  about 
such  a  business.  It's  to  please  her  that  I  sit  by  and  say 
notliing ;  and  a  wife  must  be  permitted  some  indulgence  wliilo 
the  moon  lasts,  which  the  poets  tell  us*  is  made  out  of  honey : 
but  it's  never  a  long  moon  in  these  days,  and  a  small  eloud  soon 
puts  an  end  to  it.  Wait  till  that  tine,  Mr.  OlifEbrd,  and  I'll 
put  her  into  a  way  of  thinking,  that'll  please  you  and  myself 
mueh  better." 

I  thanked  bun  for  his  good  opinion,  and  civilly  wi^ed  him-* 
as  it  was  a  matter  which  seemed  to  promise  him  so  mueh  satisfae- 
tion'— that  the  duration  of  the  honeymoon  should  be  as  short 
as  possible.  He  thanked  me  affectionately  ^grasped  my  hand 
with  the  squeese  of  a  blacksmith,  and  entreated  that  I  diouU 
go  baok  and  take  a  drink  of  punch  with  him.  As  an  eamuss^ 
of  what  he  could  give  me,  he  pulled  a  handfiil  of  lemons  from 
his  pocket  which  he  had  bought  from  a  shop  by  the  way.  I 
need  not  say  I  expressed  my  gratitude,  though  I  declined  his 
invitation.  I  then  told  him  I  was  about  to  remove  to  Alabama, 
and  he  immediately  proposed  to  g6  along  with  me.  I  reminded 
bim  that  he  was  just  married,  and  it  would  be  expected  <^  him 
that  he  would  see  the  honeymoon  out. 

"  Ah,  faith !"  he  replied,  "  and  there's  sense  in  what  you  say ; 
it  must  be  done,  I  suppose ;  but  devil  a  bit,  to  my  thinking, 
does  any  moon  last  a  month  in  tins  climate ;  and  the  first  cloudy 
weather,  d'ye  see,  and  I'm  after  you."  Digitized  by  Google 
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It  WM  difficnlt  to  escape  from  the  generoin  embrace*  <^  m j 
ardent  &tber-in-law ;  and  the  whole  street  witneased  them. 

That  afternoon  I  spent  in  part  with  the  Edgertons.  I  wait 
soon  after  my  own  dinner  and  found  the  family  at  tbeirs. 
William  Edgerton  was  present.  The  old  man  insisted  tliai  I 
shonld  take  a  seat  at  the  table  and  join  them  in  a  bottle  of  wine, 
which  I  did.  It  was  a  family,  bearing  apparently  all  Ae 
elements  within  itself  of  a  happiness  the  most  perfect  and  pro- 
found. Particularly  an  amiable  family.  Yet  there  was  no  m> 
sipidity.  The  father  has  already  been  made  known ;  the  aoii 
should  be  by  this  thne ;  the  mother  was  one  of  thoee  stmog- 
minded,  simple  women,  whose  mind  may  be  expressed  by  its 
most  striking  characteristic — independence.  She  bad  that 
most  obvious  trait  of  aristocratic  breeding,  a  quiet,  indefinable, 
easy  dignity — a  seemingly  natural  quality,  easy  itself,  that  pnla 
everybody  at  ease,  and  yet  neither  in  itself  nor  in  others  aii&fw 
ed  the  slightest  approach  to  be  made  to  unbecoming  familiarity, 
A  sensible,  gentlewoman — literally  gentle— yet  so  caloi,  ae 
firm,  you  would  have  supposed  she  had  never  known  one  em^ 
tion  calculated  to  stir  the  sweet,  glass-like  placidity  of  her  de> 
portment. 

And  yet,  amidst  all  this  calm  placidity,  with  an  eye  looking 
benevolence,  and  a  considerateness  that  took  note  of  your  amall- 
est  want,  she  sustained  the  pangs  of  one  yearning  for  her  fini 
bom ;  dissatisfied  and  disappointed  in  his  career,  and  apprehen- 
sive for  his  fate.  The  family  was  no  longer  happy.  The  wona 
was  busy  in  all  their  he«*ts.  They  treated  me  kindly,  bat  it 
was  obvious  that  they  were  sufiering.  A  visible  eoDsUainl 
chilled  and  baffled  conversation ;  and  I  could  see  the  deepoiiog 
anxieties  which  clouded  the  face  of  the  motlier,  wheaever  ber 
eye  wandered  in  the  direction  of  her  son.  This  it  did,  ia  spite,  I 
am  convinced,  of  her  endeavors  to  prevent  it. 

I,  too,  could  now  look  in  the  same  quarter.  My  feelhiga  veie 
less  bitter  than  they  were,  and  William  Edgerton  sliared  in  the 
change.  I  did  not  the  less  believe  him  to  have  done  wrong*  bot, 
in  the  renewed  conviction  of  my  wife's  purity,  I  could  forgive 
him,  and  almost  think  he  was  sufficiently  punished  in  ^dm 
taining  affections  which  were  without  hope.  Punished  be  waa. 
whether  by  hopelessness  or  guilt,  and  pimisbed  terribly.       I 
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could  see  a  dilforenee  for  the  worse  in  his  Appearance  since  I 
kad  last  con^srred  with  him.  He  was  haggard  and  spiritleBS  to 
the  last  degree.  He  had  few  words  while  we  sot  at  table,  and 
these  were  spoken  only  after  great  effort ;  and,  regarding  him 
now  with  less  temper  than  before,  it  seemed  to  me  that  his 
parents  had  not  exaggerated  the  estimate  which  they  had  form- 
ed of  his  miserable  appearance.  He  looked  very  mnch  like 
one,  who  had  abandoned  himself  to  nightly  dissipation,  and  those 
excesses  of  mind  and  body,  which  sap  from  both  the  saving  and  ele- 
vating sabstance.  I  did  not  wonder  that  the  old  man  ascribed  his 
eonditioo  to  the  bottle  and  the  gaming-table.  But  that  I  knew 
better,  such  would  most  probably  have  been  my  own  conclusion. 
The  conversation  was  not  general — confined  chiefly  to  Mr. 
Edgerton  the  elder  and  myself.  Mrs.  Edgerton  remained  awhile 
after  the  cloth  had  been  withdrawn,  jomiiig  occasionally  in  what 
was  said,  and  finally  left  us,  though  with  ntill  a  lingering,  and  a 
laat  look  toward  her  son,  which  clearly  told  where  her  heart 
was.  WiUiam  Edgerton  followed  her,  after  a  brief  interval, 
and  I  saw  no  more  of  him,  though  I  remained  for  more  than  an 
hour.  He  had  said  but  little.  It  was  with  some  evident  effort, 
that  he  had  succeeded  in  uttering  some  general  observation  on 
the  subject  of  the  Alabama  prairies — those  beautiful  *'  gatdens 
of  the  desert," 

"For  which  the  speech  of  England  has  no  name." 

My  removal  had  been  the  leading  topic  of  oiur  discourse,  and 
when  I  dedared  my  intention  to  start  on  the  very  next  day, 
and  that  the  present  was  a  farewell  visit,  the  emotion  of  the 
son  visibly  increased.  Soon  after  he  left  tlie  room.  When  I 
was  alone  with  the  father,  he  took  occasion  to  renew  his  offer  of 
service,  and,  in  sucli  a  manner,  as  to  take  from  the  offer  its  tone 
of  service.  He  seemed  rather  to  ask  a  favor  than  to  suggest  one. 
Money  he  could  spare— *  the  repayment  should  be  at  my  own 
leisure — and  my  bond  would  be  preferable,  he  was  pleased  to 
say,  to  that  of  any  one  he  knew.  I  Uianked  him  with  becom- 
ing feelings,  though,  for  the  present,  I  declined  his  assistance.  I 
pledged  myself,  however,  should  circumstances  make  it  noces- 
aary  foTiine  to  seek  a  loan,  to  turn,  in  the  first  instance,  to  hint 
He  had  bean*emphatically  my  friend ^•/Ae  ftiend,  sole,  singular 
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— n«\'or  ittctnatiiig  in  bis  reganls,  and  neror  ■topping  to  eakft* 
l^to  tho  exact  meatiire  of  mj  deserts.  I  feh  that  I  e«old  sol 
too  mncli  forbear  in  reference  to  the  son,  bainng  in  view  ^  ge»> 
crons  friendship  of  the  fiitber. 

That  daj,  and  the  night  which  followed  it,  was  a  long  penod 
with  me*  I  had  to  see  many  aeqnaintancea»  and  att^id  to  a 
thoiiftand  Ktnall  matters.  I  was  on  my  feet  the  whole  daj,  and 
even  when  the  night  came  I  had  no  rest.  I  was  in  the  dtj  t31 
near  eleven  o'clock.  When  I  got  home  I  fosnd  that  mj  wife 
had  done  her  share  of  the  tasks.  8he  had  completed  her  prep 
arationft.  Our  luggage  m-as  all  readj  for  removaL  To  her  I 
had  assigned  the  labor  of  packing  up  her  pictwes,  her  nuttenals 
for  painting,  her  clothes,  and  such  other  matters  as  she  desired  to 
carry  with  us,  to  onr  new  place  of  abode.  The  rest  was  to  be 
sold  by  a  friend  af^er  onr  departure,  and  the  proceeds  reaitied. 
I  knew  I  should  need  them  all.  Most  of  onr  baggage  was  Is 
be  sent  by  water.  We  travelled  in  a  private  carriage^  and  caa- 
fiequently,  could  take  little.  Julia,  unlike  most  women,  was 
willing  to  believe  with  me  that  impediments  are  the  tnio  name 
for  much  luggage ;  and,  with  a  most  unfeminine  habit,  she  could 
limit  horself  without  reluctance  to  the  merest  noceasitiea.  We 
liad  no  bandboxes,  baskets,  or  extra  bundles,  to  be  stoffsd  beie 
and  there,  filling  holes  and  comers,  and  crowding  every  space, 
which  should  be  yielded  entirely  to  the  limbs  of  the  traveller. 
Tliougli  Honsitive  and  delicate  in  a  great  degree,  she  had  yet 
that  masculine  sense  which  teaches  that,  in  the  fbwness  of  oar 
wantR  lies  our  tmcst  source  of  independence ;  and  she  eoald 
make  herself  ready  for  taking  stage  or  steamboat  In  qnito  as 
short  a  time  as  myself. 

Her  day's  work  had  exhausted  her.  She  retired,  and  when 
I  went  up  to  the  chamber,  she  already  seemed  to  sleep.  I  conld 
i>ot.  Fatigne,  which  had  produced  exhaustion,  had  bafiled  sleep. 
Extreme  weariness  becomes  too  much  like  a  pain  to  yield  readi* 
ly  to  repose.  The  moment  that  exercise  benumbs  the  frame, 
mnkes  the  limbs  ache,  the  difficulty  increases  of  securing  slum- 
ber. I  felt  weary,  but  I  was  restless  also.  I  felt  that  it  would 
be  vain  for  me  to  go  to  bed.  Accordin^y,  I  placed  myself  be* 
sido  the  window,  and  looked  <Mit  madiUtingly  upon  the  broad 
lake  which  Uy  bofore  our  dwelfing.  ^^^^^^  ..Googk 
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The  niglit  was  very  calm  and  beautifhl.  The  waters  from 
the  lake  were  fnTling.  Tide  was  going  out,  nnd  the  murmuring 
eluek  of  a  cBstant  sawmill  added  a  strange  sweetness  to  the 
hour,  and  mingled  hannonlonsly  ^rith  the  mysterious  goings  on 
of  midnight.  The  starlight,  not  brilliant,  was  yet  very  soft  and 
tonchmg.  Isolated  and  small  clouds,  like  dismembered  ravens' 
wings,  flitted  lightly  along  the  edge  of  the  western  horizon, 
shooting  out  at  intervals  brief,  brilliant  flashes  of  lightning. 
There  was  a  flickering  breeze  that  played  with  the  shrubbery 
beneath  my  window,  making  a  slight  stir  that  did  not  break 
the  quiet  of  the  scene,  and  gave  a  graceful  movement  to  the 
slender  stems  as  they  waved  to  and  fro  beneath  its  pressure. 
A  noble  pride  of  India*  rose  directly  before  my  eyes  to  the 
south— its  branches  stretching  almost  from  within  touch  of  the 
dwelling,  over  the  fence  of  a  neighbor.  The  whole  scene  was 
fairy-like.  I  should  find  it  indescribable.  It  soothed  my  feel- 
ings. I  had  been  the  victim  of  a  long  and  painfiil  moral 
conflict.  At  length  I  had  a  glimmering  of  repose.  Events,  in 
the  last  few  days — small  events  which,  in  themselves  denoted 
nothing — had  yet  spoken  peace  to  my  feelings.  My  heart 
was  m  thai  c'.icamy  state  of  languor,  such  as  the  body  enjoys 
under  tj-e  gradually  growing  power  of  the  anodyne,  in  which 
the  breaih  of  the  /unimer  wind  brings  a  language  of  luxury,  and 
cJie  mc  :  mperic  *l  Hi<«ht8  and  sounds  in  nature  minister  to  a  ca- 
pacity of  enioy.  ?at,  which  is  not  the  less  intoxicating  and 
sweet  because  i:  is  ^nbdued.  I  mused  upon  my  own  heart, 
upon  tne  hea/t  n'hich  1  so  much  loved  and  had  so  much  dis- 
trusted^ upon  lift;,  its  strange  visions,  delusive  hopes,  and  the 
sweet  efficacy  of  mere  shadows  in  promo^pg*  one's  happiness 
at  last.  Then  came,  by  natural  degrees,  the  thought  of  that 
strange  mysierious  union  of  light  and  darkness — life  and  death 
— the  shadows  that  we  arc;  the  substances  that  we  are  yet  to 
be.  The  future!-  still  it  rose  before  me — but  the  darkness 
upon  it  alone  showed  me  it  was  there.  It  did  not  ofiend  me, 
however,  for  my  heart  was  glowing  in  a  present  starlight.  It 
was  the  hour  of  hopes  rather  than  of  fears ;  and  in  the  mere 

*  China  tree ;  the  melia  azcdnracha  of  botanists.  A  tree  peculiar  to  the 
!»onth,  of  Bingular  beauty,  and  held  in  l-.itfh  esteem  «^  D*>gif|S<|^@t)OQle 
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prospect  of  transition  to  the  new— such  is  the  elastic  uataie  of 
jouth  — I  had  agreed  to  forget  every  pang  whether  of  idea  or 
&ct,  which  had  vexed  and  tortured  me  in  the  perished  past- 
Hy  musings  were  all  tender  yet  jojftil — they  partook  of  that 
*' joy  of  grief  of  which  the  bard  of  Fingal  tells  us.  I  Mt  a 
big  tear  gathering  in  my  eye,  I  knew  not  wherefore.  I  felt  my 
heart  growing  feeble,  with  the  same  delight  which  one  would 
feel  at  suddenly  recovering  a  great  treasure  which  had  been 
supposed  for  ever  lost.  I  fancied  that  I  had  recovered  mj  treas- 
ure, and  I  rose  qmetly,  went  to  the  bed  where  Julia  laj 
sleeping  peacefully,  and  kissed  her  pale  but  lovely  cLeeka 
She  started,  but  did  not  waken — a  gentle  sigh  escaped  her  lipii 
and  tliey  murmured  with  some  indistinct  syllables  which  I  fiulsd 
to  distinguish.  At  that  moment  the  notes  of  a  flute  lose  aoftl/ 
from  the  grove  without. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVIIL 

RBNBWBD   AGONIES. 

In  tbat  same  moment  my  pangs  were  all  renewed  ;  mj  repose  of 
mind  departed ;  once  more  my  heart  was  on  fire,  my  spirit  filled 
with  vague  douhts,  grief,  and  commotion.  The  soft,  sweet,  pre- 
luding note  of  the  player  had  touched  a  chord  in  my  sonl  as 
utterly  different  from  that  which  it  expressed,  as  could  hy  any 
possibility  be  conceived.  Heart  and  hope  were  instantly  para- 
lysed. Fear  and  its  train,  its  haunting  spectres  of  suspicion, 
took  possession  of  the  undefended  citadel,  and  established  guard 
upon  its  deserted  outposts.  I  tottered  to  the  window  which  I 
had  left — I  shrouded  myself  in  the  folds  of  the  curtain,  and  as 
the  strains  rose,  renewed  and  regular,  I  struggled  to  keep  in  my 
breath,  listening  eagerly,  as  if  the  complaining  instrument  could 
actually  give  utterance  to  the  cruel  mystery  which  I  equally 
dreaded  and  desired  to  hear. 

The  air  whifch  was  played  was  such  as  I  had  never  heard  be- 
fore. Indeed,  it  could  scarcely  be  called  an  air.  It  was  the 
most  capricious  burden  of  moumfulness  that  had  ever  had  its 
utterance  from  wo.  Fancy  a  mute. — one  bereft  of  the  divine 
faculty  of  speech,  by  human,  not  divine  ministration.  Fancy  such 
a  being  endowed  with  the  loftiest  desires,  moved  by  the  acutest 
sensibilities,  having  already  felt  the  pleasures  of  life,  jet  doom- 
ed to  a  denial  of  utterance,  denied  the  language  of  complaint^ 
and  striving,  struggling  through  the  imperfect  organs  of  his  voice 
to  give  a  name  to  the  agony  which  works  within  him.  That 
flute  seemed  to  me  to  moan,  and  sob,  and  shiver,  with  some  such 
painful  mode  of  expression  as  would  be  permitted  to  the  "  half 
made-up"  mortal  of  whom  I  have  spoken ^^.^Ij^  broken  tones, 
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ftriving  and  struggling,  almost  rising  at  times  into  a  sbriek,  f 
ed  of  all  things  to  complain  of  its  own  voicelessness. 

And  yet  it  had  its  melodj — melody,  to  me,  of  the  most  vex- 
ing power.  I  should  have  called  the  strain  a  soliloquizing  one. 
It  certainly  did  not  seem  addressed  to  any  ears.  It  wanted  the 
continuance  of  apostrophe.  It  was  capricious.  Sometimes  the 
burden  fell  off  suddenly — broken— wholly  interrupted — as  if 
the  vents  had  been  all  simultaneously  and  suddenly  stopped. 
Anon,  it  rose  again  — soul-piercing  if  not  loud — so  abruptly, 
and  with  an  utterance  so  utterly  gone  with  wo,  that  yon  felt 
sure  the  poor  heart  must  break  with  the  next  breath  that  came 
from  the  laboring  and  inefficient  lungs.  A  **  dying  fall"  succeed- 
ing, seemed  to  afford  temporary  relief.  It  seemed  as  if  tean 
must  have  fallen  upon  the  instrument.  Its  language  grew  more 
methodical,  more  subdued,  but  not  less  touching.  I  fancied,  I 
felt,  that,  entering  into  the  soul  of  the  musician,  I  could  give 
the  very  words  to  the  sentiment  which  his  instrument  vainly 
strove  to  speak.  What  else  but  despair  and  utter  self-abandon- 
ment  was  in  that  broken  language  ?  The  full  heart  over-burden- 
ed, breaking,  to  find  a  vent  for  the  feelings  which  it  had  no 
longer  power  to  contain.  And  yet,  content  to  break,  breaklxig 
with  a  melancholy  sort  of  triumph  which  seemed  to  say — 

"Such  a  death  has  its  own  sweetness;  love  sanctifies  the 
pang  to  its  victim.  It  is  a  sort  of  martyrdom.  He  who  loves 
truly,  though  he  loves  hopelessly,  has  not  utterly  loved  in  vain. 
The  devoted  heart  finds  a  joy  in  the  offering,  though  the  Deity 
withholds  his  acceptance — though  a  sudden  gust  from  heaven 
scatters  abroad  the  rich  fruits  which  the  devotee  has  placed 
upon  the  despised  and  dishonored  altar." 

Such,  I  fancied,  was  the  proud  language  of  that  melancholy 
music.  Had  I  been  other  than  I  was— nay,  had  I  listened  to 
the  burden  under  other  circumstances  and  in  another  place — I 
should  most  probably  have  felt  nothing  but  sympathy  for  the 
musician.  As  it  was,  I  can  not  describe  my  feelings.  All  my 
racking  doubts  and  miseries  returned.  The  tone  of  triumph 
which  the  strain  conveyed  wrought  upon  me  like  'an  indignity. 
It  seemed  tn  denote  that  "  foregone  conclusion"  which  had  been 
my  cause  of  apprehension  so  long.  Could  it  be  then  that  Julia, 
was  really  guilty  ?     Could  she  have  ^riven  Wimaitt  Rdgerfon  lie- 
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.iiincli  encouragement  that  taumph  and  exultation  jdiould  8tiU 
mingle  witli  liis  faiewell  accentB  of  despair t  Ah!  what  fan- 
tasies preyod  upon  my  soul ;  hatmted  the  smallest  movements 
of  my  mind ;  conjured  up  its  spectres,  and  gave  bitterness  to  its 
every  beveiage  1  When  I  thought  thus  of  Julia,  I  rose  cau- 
tiously iVom  my  seat,  approached  the  bed  where  she  was  lying, 
and  gazed  bteadily,  though  with  the  wildest  thrill  of  emotion, 
into  her  face.  I  verily  believe  had  she  not  been  sleeping  at 
that  moment — sleeping  beyond  question — she  would  hftva 
shared  the  hie  of 

«  The  gentle  \adj  wedded  to  tbe  Moor.*' 

I  was  in  the  mood  for  desperate  things. 

But  she  slept — her  cheek  upon  her  arm — pale,  but  oh  I  bow 
beautiful !  and  looking,  oh  !  how  pure !  Her  breathing  was  as 
tranquil  and  regular  as  that  of  an  infant.  I  felt,  while  I  gazed, 
that  hers  must  be  the  purity  of  an  infant  also.  I  turned  from 
beholding  her,  as  the  renewed  notes  of  the  musician  once  more 
ascended  to  the  chamber.  I  again  took  my  seat  at  the  window 
and  concealed  myself  behind  the  curtain.  Here  I  had  been 
concealed  but  a  few  moments,  when  I  heard  a  rustling  in  the 
branches  of  the  tree.  Meanwhile,  the  music  again  ceased.  I 
peered  cautiously  from  behind  the  drapery,  and  fancied  I  be- 
held a  dark  object  in  the  tree.  It  might  be  one  of  its  branches, 
but  I  had  not  been  struck  by  it  before.  I  waited  in  breathless 
watchfulness.  I  saw  it  move.  Its  shape  was  that  of  a  man. 
An  exulting  feeling  of  violence  filled  my  breast.  I  rose  stealth- 
ily, went  into  the  dressing-room,  and  took  up  one  of  my  pistols 
which  lay  on  the  toilet,  and  which  I  had  that  afternoon  prepar- 
ed with  a  travelling  charge. 

"  A  brace  of  bullets,''  I  muttered  to  myself,  "  will  bring  out 
another  sort  of  music  from  this  rare  bird." 

With  this  murderous  purpose  I  concealed  myself  once  more 
behind  the  curtain.  The  fi^re  was  sufficiently  distinct  for  aim. 
The  window  was  not  more  than  twelve  or  fourteen  paces  from 
the  tree.  My  nerves  were  now  as  steady  as  if  I  had  been  about 
to  perform  the  most  ordinary  action.  What  thru  prevented 
me  1  What  stayed  my  arm  ?  A  single  thought — a  momentary 
recollection  of  an  event  which  had  taken  place  in  my^oylio«(l. 
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What  a  providence  that  it  should  have  occnrred  to  inftjl 
pnrtienlar  moment.    The  circumstance  was  this. 

When  first  sent  to  school  I  had  been  frequently  ta 
vantage  by  a  bigger  boy.     He  had  twice  my  strength- 
a  strong  dislike  for  me — perhaps,  because  I  was  an 
pay  him  that  deference,  which,  as  school-bully,  he  ext 
all  others ; — and  lie  drubbed  me  accordingly,  whenever 

portunity  occurred.     My  resistance  was  vain,  and  only  ttimali 

him  to  increased  bi*ntality.  One  day  he  was  lying  upon  AM^I 
grass,  beneath  an  oak  which  stood  in  the  centre  of  a  eommiiF-  - 
on  which  we  usually  played.  It  happened  that  I  drew  near 
him  unperceived.  In  approaching  him  I  had  no  purpose  of  as- 
sault or  violence.  But  the  circumstance  of  my  nearing  lum 
without  being  seen,  suggested  to  my  mind  a  sadden  thought  of 
revenging  all  my  previous  injuries.  I  felt  bitterness  and  hate 
enough,  had  I  possessed  the  strength,  to  have  slain  a  doxen.  I 
do  not  know  that  I  had  any  design  to  slay  him — to  revenge 
myself  was  certainly  my  wish.  Of  death  probably  I  had  no  ides. 
I  looked  about  me  for  the  agent  of  my  vengeance.  A  pile  of 
old  brick  which  had  formed  the  foundations  of  a  dwelling  vhidi 
had  stood  on  the  spot,  and  whidi  had  been  burned,  convenient* 
ly  presented  itself  to  my  eye.  I  possessed  myself  of  as  large 
a  fragment  as  my  little  hand  could  grasp ;  I  secured  a  second  At 
a  dernier  i-esort.  Slowly  and  slily — I  may  add,  basely — I  ap- 
proached him  from  behind,  levelled  the  brick  at  his  head,  and 
saw  the  blood  fly  an  instAnt  af^er  the  contact.  He  was  stunned 
by  the  blow,  staggered  up.  Iiowever,  with  his  eyes  blinded  by 
blood,  and  moved  ailer  me  like  a  dmnken  man.  I  receded 
slowly,  lifting  the  remaining  fragment  which  I  held,  intendrog, 
it'  he  approached  me,  to  repeat  the  blow. 

On  a  sudden  he  fell  forward  sprawling.  Then  I  thought  him 
dead,  and  for  the  first  time  the  dreadftil  consciousness  of  mj 
crime  in  its  true  character,  came  to  my  mind.  I  can  not  de- 
scribe the  agony  of  fear  and  horror  which  filled  my  sooL  He 
did  not  die,  but  he  was  severely  hurt. 

The  recollection  of  that  event — of  what  I  then  soflbred— 
came  to  me  involuntai-ily,  as  I  was  about  to  perform  a  second 
similar  crime.  I  shuddered  with  the  recollection  of  the  ptst, 
and  shrunk,  under  the  equal  force  of  ghamj^  @(^(^^flden^^ 
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eribntiafiee  of  a  deed  which,  otherwiMt  1  should  prob- 
committed  in  the  brief  time  which  I  employed  for 
With  a  feeling  of  nervous  horror  I  put  the  weapon 
\  sinking  once  more  into  €tie  chair  beside  the  window 
what  fortitude  I  might,  the  renewal  of  the  aceorsed 
Dg  strains  that  rezed  me. 
Ram  Edgerton  was  a  master  of  the  flute.  Often  before, 
we  were  the  best  friends,  had  I  listened  with  delight, 
'Mffle  be  compelled  it  into  discourse  of  music  wild  and  some- 
t  iDo^erent  still :  his  present  performance  had  now  attained 
aaore  continuonsness  and  character.  It  was  still  moomful,  but 
xte  sorrows  rose  and  fell  naturally,  in  compliance  with  the  laws 
fd  art  I  listened  till  I  could  listen  no  longer.  Human  pa«> 
tience  must  have  its  limits.  My  wife  still  slept  I  descended 
the  stairs,  opened  the  door  with  as  much  cautiousness  as  possi- 
ble, and  prepared  to  grapple  the  musician  and  haul  him  into 
the  light. 

It  might  be  Edgerton  or  not.  I  was  morally  sure  it  was. 
By  grappling  with  him,  in  such  a  situation,  I  should  bring  the 
affair  to  a  final  issue,  though  it  might  not  be  a  murderous  one. 
But  of  that  I  did  not  think ;  I  went  forward  to  do  scmethin.  • ; 
what  that  something  woo  to  be,  it  was  Lft  for  tim  •*  and  chance 
to  determine.  But,  suddenly,  as  I  opened  the  door,  the  mnsic 
ceased.  Stepping  into  the  yard,  I  heard  tho  sound  as  of  a  fall* 
ing  body.  I  naturally  concluded  that  ho  had  heard  the  open- 
ing of  the  door,  and  had  suffered  himself  to  drop  down  to  tie 
ground.  I  took  for  granted  that  he  had  descended  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  yard  and  within  the  enclosure  of  a  neighbor.  1 
leaped  tho  fence,  hurried  to  the  tree,  traversed  the  grounds,  and 
fonnd  nobody.  I  returned  rt,ached  my  own  premises,  and 
found  the  gate  open  which  ooencd  upon  the  street.  He  had 
gone  then  in  that  direction.  I  turned  into  the  street,  posted 
with  all  speed  to  the  corner  of  the  sonare.  and  met  only  tho 
watchman.  I  asked,  but  he  had  seen  nooody.  The  street  was 
perfectly  quiet  I  returned,  reascended  to  my  chamber,  found 
Julia  now  awake,  and  evidently  much  agitated.  She  had  arisen 
in  my  absence,  and  was  only  about  to  re-enter  the  bed  whcu  I 
rushed  up  stairs. 

What  wa«  I  to  think  ?     What  fear  t     I  was  too  conscious  of 
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the  suspicious  nature  of  my  titonglits  and  fean  to  suffer  nyself 
to  ask  any  questions — and  she,  unhappily  for  both  of  us — ilie 
said  nothing.  EEad  she  but  spoken — had  slie  but  uttered  the 
natural  inquiry — **  Did  you  hear  that  strange  music  husband  T 
— how  mueh  easier  had  been  her  extrication.  But  shewai 
silent,  and  I  was  again  let  loose  upon  a  wide  aea  of  fears  and 
doubts  and  damnable  apprehensions.  Once  more*  and  now  with 
a  feeling  which  would  not  have  made  me  forbear  the  use  of  any 
weapon,  however  deadly,  I  're-examined  my  own  enclosure,  but 
in  vain.  The  horrible  thought  whi^  possessed  me  was  that  he 
had  even  penetrated  the  dwelling  while  I  was  seekmg  hiai  ia 
the  street ;  that  they  had  met ;  and  how  was  I  to  know  the  de- 
gree of  tenderness  which  bad  nuurked  tMi  ramliiij|L  md  p^G, 
sweetness  to  their  acUeaai 
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CHAPTER  XXXI3L 

THE  NEW   HOME. 

With  these  revived  snspiciose,  half  8tiC«j|»1nit  tUBH  tkrug» 
gling  in  mj  bosom,  did  I  commence  my  journey  for  the  West 
My  arrangements  were  comprehensive,  but  simple.  I  had  pro- 
cured a  second-hand  travelling  carriage  and  fine  pair  of  horses 
from  an  acquaintance,  at  a  very  moderate  price — a  price  which, 
I  well  knew,  I  should  easily  get  for  them  again  on  reaching  my 
place  of  destination.  I  was  my  own  driver.  I  had  no  money  to 
spare  in  purchasing  what  might  be  dispensed  with.  A  single  trunk 
contained  all  the  necessary  luggage  of  my  wife  and  self.  What 
was  not  absolutely  needed  by  the  wayside  was  sent  on  by  water. 
This  included  my  books,  desks,  Julia's  painting  materials,  and 
such  other  articles  of  the  household,  as  were  of  cost  and  not 
bulky.  I  had  previously  written — as  I  may  havo  stated  al- 
ready— to  my  friend  Kingsley.  He  was  to  procure  me  tem- 
porary lodgings  in  the  town  of  M .     I  left  much  to  his 

judgment  and  experience.  He  had  once  before  been  in  Alabama 
and  having  interests  there,  had  made  himself  familiar  with  every- 
thing in  that  region,  necessary  to  be  known.  I  put  myself  very 
much  in  his  hands.  I  was  too  anxious  to  get  away  to  urge  any 
difficulties  or  make  any  troublesome  requisitions.  He  was  sim- 
ply to  procure  me  an  abiding-place  in  some  private  family — if 
possible  in  the  suburbs  —  until  1  should  be  able  to  look  about 
me.  Economy  was  insisted  upon.  1  had  precious  little  money 
to  spare,  and  even  the  spoils  of  my  one  night's  visit  to  the  gam- 
ing-house, were  of  no  small  help  in  sustaining  its  in  my  determi- 
nation to  remove.  I  had  not  applied  them  previously.  1  con- 
fess to  a  fooling  of  shame  when  IVas  compelled  by  necesnity  at  last 
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to  use  tbem.  I  had  saved  sometbiug  already  from  my  profea- 
sional  income,  and  I  procured  an  advance  on  my  fbniitiire 
which  was  left  for  sale.  I  had  calculated  my  expenses  in  re- 
moving and  for  one  year's  residence  in  M ,  and  was  pre- 
pared, so  far  as  poor  hnman  foresight  may  prepare  itself,  to  keep 
want  from  onr  doors  at  least  for  that  period.  I  trusted  to  good 
fortune,  my  own  resources,  and  the  notorious  fact  that,  at  that 

day,  there  were  few  able  lawyers  in  M ,  to  secure  me  an 

early  and  valuable  practice.  I  carried  with  me  letters  firom  the 
best  men  in  the  communfty  I  had  left.  But  I  carried  with  me 
what  was  of  more  value  than  any  letters,  even  though  they  be 
written  in  gold.  I  carried  with  me  methodical  habits  and  an 
energy  of  character  which  would  maintain  my  resohitioD»  and 
bear  me  through,  ,to  a  safe  conclusion,  in  any  plan  which  I 
should  contemplate.  Industry  and  perseverance  are  the  giants 
that  east  down  forests,  drain  swamps,  level  mountains,  and  create 
empires.  I  flattered  myself  that  with  these  I  had  other  and 
crowning  qualities  of  intellect  and  culture.  Perhapa  it  may 
be  admitted  that  I  had.  But  of  what  avail  were  all  wh^i 
coupled  with  the  blind  heart  ?     Enough— I  must  not  anticipate. 

Filled  with  the  exciting  fancies  engendered  by  the  afifmir  ci 
the  last  night,  I  commenced  my  journey.  The  day  was  a  fine 
one ;  the  sun  cheery  and  bright  without  being  oppressive ;  and 
soon,  gliding  through  the  broad  avenues,  lined  with  noblest  trees, 
which  conducted  us  from  the  city  to  the  forests,  we  had  the 
pleasant  carol  of  birds,  and  the  lively  chirp  of  hopping  inaects. 

I  was  always  a  lover  of  the  woods ;  green  shady  dells,  and 
winding  walks  amidst  crowding  foliage.  I  cared  little  for  mere 
flowers.  A  garden  vas  never  a  desire  iu  my  mind.  I  could  be 
pleased  to  see  and  to  stiiell,  but  I  had  no  passion  for  its  objects. 
But  the  trees — the  big,  venerable  oaks,  like  patriarchs  and 
])rie8t8 ;  the  lofty  and  swaggering  pines  in  their  green  helmets, 
like  warriors  of  the  feudal  ages — these  wei-e  forms  that  I  could 
worship.  I  may  say,  I  loved  trees  with  a  rcnl  passion.  Flow 
ers,  and  the  taste  for  flowers  Rccmed  to  me  always  potty ;  but 
ray  instincts  led  me  to  behold  a  speaking  and  most  impressive 
grandeur,  in  these  old  Jords  of  the  forest,  that  had  been  the  first, 
rising  from  the  mighty  moth,  r  to  attest  the  wondrous  strength 
of  her  resources,  and  the  teeming  giorjea  of  her  womb. 
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Now,  lu>wevcr»  tbey  did  not  fill  my  Botil  with  earnest  reach* 
logs,  as  had  ever  been  the  case  before.  They  soothed  me  some- 
what, bat  the  eyes  of  my  mind  were  turned  within.  They 
looked  only  at  the  prostration  of  that  miserable  heart  which 
was  torturing  itself  with  yagne,  wild  doubts — guessing  and  con- 
jecturing widi  an  agonizing  pain,  and  without  the  least  hope  of 
profit  I  could  not  drive  from  my  tiioughts^  the  vexing  circum- 
stances of  tlie  last  night  in  the  city ;  and,  for  the  first  day  of  our 
journey*  the  hours  moved  with  oppressive  slowness.  Objects 
which  1  had  formerly  loved  to  contemplate  and  always  found 
sweet  and  refreshing,  now  gave  me  little  pleasure  and  exacted 
little  of  my  attention ;  and  I  reached  our  stopping-place  for  the 
night  with  a  sense  of  weariness  and  stupor  which  no  mere 
£itigue  of  body,  I  well  knew,  could  ever  have  occasioned. 

But  this  could  not  last.  The  elasticity  of  my  nature,  joined 
with  the  absence  of  that  one  person  whom  I  had  now  learned 
to  regard  as  my  evil  genius,  soon  enabled  me  to  shake  off  the 
oppressive^doubts  and  sadness  which  fettered  and  enfeebled  me. 
Once  more  1  began  to  behold  tbe  forests  with  all  the  eyes  of 
former  delight  and  affeetion,  and  I  was  conscious,  after  the  prog- 
ress of  a  day  or  two,  of  periods  in  which  I  entirely  lost  sight 
of  William  lildgerton  and  all  my  suspicions  in  the  sweet  warmth 
of  a  fresh  and  pleasing  contemplation. 

Something  of  this — nay,  perhaps,  the  most  of  it,  was  due  to 
my  wife  herself.  There  was  a  change  in  her  air  and  mannei 
which  sensibly  affected  my  heart  I  had  treated  her  coldly  at 
first,  but  she  had  not  perceived  it ;  at  least  she  had  not  suffered 
it  to  influence  her  conduct ;  and  1  was  equally  pleased  and  sur- 
prised to  behold  in  her  language,  looks,  and  deportment,  a  degree 
of  life  and  buoyant  animation,  which  reminded'  me  of  the  very 
champagne  exuberance  and  spirit  pf  her  youth.  Her  eyes 
fiaslied  with  a  sense  of  freedom.  Her  voice  sounded  with  the 
silvery  clearness  of  one,  who,  long  pent  up  in  tbe  limits  of  a 
dungeon,  uses  the  first  moment  of  escape  into  the  forests  to  de- 
light himself  with  song.  She  seemed  to  have  just  thrown  off 
a  miserable  burden ; — and,  as  for  any  grief — any  sign  of  regret 
at  leaving  home  and  ties  from  which  she  would  not  willingly 
part — there  was  not  the  slightest  appearance  of  any  such  feel- 
ing in  her  mind»  lookt  or  manner.    Kindly,  oonsideratelv.  ai^ 
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rreetlj,  and  wHh  a  cbeerj  smile  in  W  ejes,  and  a  springing 
Tiro?  hi  the  accents  of  her  voice,  she  strove  to  enHven  Ae  way 
aim  to  expel  the  gloom  which  she  soon  perceived  had  fastened 
Itself  upon  my  son!.  Her  own  cares,  if  she  had  any,  seemed  to 
be  very  rilght,  and  were  utterly  lost  in  mine.  She  spoke  of  omr 
new  abiding* place  with  a  hearty  confidence ;  diat  it  wovld  be  at 
once  a  home  of  prosperity  and  peace ;  and,  ahogetfaer  convinced 
me  for  the  time  that  the  sacrifice  mnst  be  comparatively  very 
small,  which  she  had  made  on  leaving  her  birlh-place.  I  veiy 
soon  wondered  that  T  should  have  fuicied  diat  William  Edgerton 
was  ever  more  to  her  than  the  friend  of  her  husband. 

Our  journey  was  slow  but  not  tedious.  Had  onr  progress 
l>een  only  half  so  rapid,  I  should  have  been  satisfied.  It  was 
love  alone  that  my  heart  wanted.  I  craved  fbr  nothing  but  the 
just  requital  of  my  own  passion.  I  had  no  complaint,  no  afflic- 
tion, when  I  could  persuade  myself  that  I  had  not  tfirown  away 
my  aflections  upon  the  ungrateful  and  undeserving.  Assured 
now  of  the  love  of  the  beloved  one,  all  the  intense  devotion  of 
my  soul  was  re-awakened ;  and  the  deepest  shadows  of  the 
forest,  gloomy  and  desolate  as  they  were,  along  the  waste  tracts 
of  Oeorgia  and  Alabama-^ in  that  earlier  day — euKvened  by 
the  satisfied  spirit  withm,  seemed  no  more  than  so  many  places 
of  retreat,  where  security  and  peace,  combining  in  behalf  of 
T^ve,  had  given  him  an  exclusive  sovereignty. 

The  rude  countiyman  encountered  us,  and  his  fkce  beamed 
with  cheerfblness  and  good  humor.  The  song  of  the  black  soft- 
ened the  toils  of  labor,  in  the  unfinished  clearings ;  and  evea 
the  wild  red  man,  shooting  suddenly  from  out  the  sylvan  covert, 
wore  in  his  visage  of  habitual  gravity,  an  lur  of  resignation  whidi 
took  all  harshness  fh>m  his  uncouth  features. 

Such,  under  the  tuition  of  well-satisfied  hearts,  was  our 
mutual  experience  of  the  long  journey  which  we  had  taken 
when  we  reached  the  end  of  it.  This  we  did  in  perfect  saf^. 
We  found  our  friend,  Kingsley,  prepared  fbr  and  awaitntg  us. 
He  had  procured  us  pleasant  apartments  in  a  neat  cottage  in 
the  suburbs,  where  we  were  almost  to  ourselves.  Our  facdlady 
was  an  ancient  widow,  wHhout  a  family.  She  occupied  but  a 
single  apartment  in  her  house,  and  left  the  use  of  the  rest  to 
her  lodgers.     This^was  an  arrangement  with  which  I  was  par- 
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ttenlariy  gratifiecl.  Her  cottage  laj  half  waj  up  on  the  aide  of 
a  hill  which  was  crowned  with  thick  chnnps  of  the  noblest 
trees.  Long,  winding,  narrow  foot-paths,  carried  ns  pictnresqne- 
]y  to  the  snmmit,  where  we  had  a  bird's-eye  Tiew  of  the  town 
below,  the  river  beyond— *  now  darting  out  from  the  woods  and 
now  hiding  securely  beneath  their  nmbrage — and  fair,  smooth, 
lawn-looking  fields,  which  glowed  at  the  proper  season  with  the 
in3niad  green  and  white  pinnies  of  com  and  cotton.  At  the 
foot  of  the  cottage  lay  a  delightful  shmbbery,  which  almost 
covered  it  np  from  sight  It  was  altogether  snch  a  retreat  as  a 
hermit  wonld  desire*  It  reminded  me  somewhat  of  the  lovely 
spot  which  wet  had  left.  A  pleasant  walk  of  a  mile  lay  between 
it  and  the  town  where  I  proposed  to  practice,  and  this  furnished 
a  necessity  for  a  *certaiQ  degree  of  exercise,  which,  being  un- 
avoidable, was  of  the  most  valuable  kind.  Altogether,  SLingsley 
had  executed  his  commission  with  a  taste  and  diligence  which 
left  me  nothing  to  complain  of. 

He  was  delighted  at  my  coming. 

"  You  are  nearer  to  me  now,"  he  said ;  *'  will  be  nearer  at 
least  when  I  get  to  Texas ;  and  I  do  not  despair  to  see  yon 
making  tracks  after  me  when  I  go  there." 

"  But  when  go  you  1" 

**  Not  soon.  I  am  in  some  trouble  here.  I  am  pleading  and 
being  impleaded.  You  are  just  come  in  season  to  take  up  the 
cudgels  for  me.  My  landrights  are  disputed — my  titles.  You 
will  have  something  of  a  lawsuit  to  begin  upon  at  your  earliest 
leisure." 

"  Indeed !  but  what's  the  business  2" 

He  gave  me  a  statement  of  his  a&irs,  placed  his  papers  in 
my  handsy  and  I  found  myself,  on  inspecting  them,  engaged  in 
a  eontrovei'sy  which  was  likely  to  give  me  the  opportunity  which 
I  desired,  of  appearing  soon  in  cases  of  equal  intricacy  and  in- 
terest. Kingsley  had  some  ten  thousand  dollars  in  land,  the 
greater  part  of  which  was  involved  in  questiops  of  title  and  ^pre- 
emption,  presenting  some  complex  features,  and  likely  to  occa- 
sion bad  blood  among  certain  trespassers  whom  it  became  otir 
first  duty  to  oust  if  possible.  I  was  associated  with  a  spirited 
young  lawyer  of  the  place ;  a  yontli  of  great  natural  talent, 
k«en,  4|.aick  intellect,  much  readiness  of  rewmice,  yet  little  ex* 
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perience  aud  less  reading.  like  tbe  great  mast  of  our  ^ 
men,  however,  be  was  a  man  to  improve.  He  had  no  sdf-eoa- 
ceit — did  not  dehide  himself  with  die  idea  that  he  knev  as 
much  as  his  neighbor ;  and,  oonsequentijr,  was  prettj  eertain  to 
increase  in  wisdom  with  increase  of  years.  He  had  few  prep- 
dices  to  get  over,  and  though  he  knew  his  strength,  be  abo 
knew  his  weakness.  He  felt  the  instinct  of  natural  talent,  b«t 
he  did  not  deceive  himself  on  the  subject  of  his  deficient  ksowi- 
edge.  He  was  willing  to  learn  whenever  he  could  find  a  teach- 
er. His  name  was  Wharton.  I  took  to  him  at  once.  He  was 
an  ardent,  maulv  fellow — fhink  as  a  boy — could  langfa  and 
weep  in  tbe  same  hour,  and  yet  was  as  firm  in  his  principlea»  as 
if  he  could  neither  laugh  nor  weep.  As  an  aequainfaflce  hm 
was  au  acquisition.  * 

Kingslef  was  delighted  to  see  me,  though  somewhat  wonder 
ing  that  I  should  give  up  the  practice  at  home,  where  I  was 
doing  so  well,  to  break  ground  in  a  region  where  I  was  utterly 
unknown.  He  gave  me  little  trouble,  however,  in  accounting 
to  him  for  this  movement  It  was  not  difficult  to  persuade  bim 
— nay,  ho  soon  persuaded  himself — that  something  of  my  pares 
ent  course  was  due  to  his  own  counsel  and  suggestion.  To  a 
man,  like  himself,  to  whom  mere  transition  was  pleasure,  it 
needed  no  argument  to  show  that  my  resolve  was  right. 

'*  Who  the  d — ^1,"  be  exclaimed,  **  would  like  always  to  be  ib 
the  same  place  ?  Such  a  person  is  a  mere  cipher.  We  estab 
lish  an  iutellcotnal  superiority  when  we  show  ourselves  superier 
to  place.  A  genuine  man  is  always  a  citizen  of  tbe  world.  It 
18  your  vegetable  man  that  can  not  go  fiur  without  gramblnig. 
finding  fault  with  all  be  sees,  talking  of  comfbrts  and  smA  small 
matters,  and  longing  to  get  borne  again.  Such  a  man  pots  me 
in  mind  of  ever}*  member  of  the  cow  fkmily  that  I  ever  knew. 
He  is  never  at  peace  with  himself  or  the  world,  but  always 
groaning  and  thrusting  out  hislioms,  until  he  can  get  back  to 
his  old  range,  and  revel  in  his  native  marsh,  joint-graas,  and 
cane-tops.  Englishmeu  are  very  much  of  this  breed.  They 
go  abroad,  gmmble  as  they  go,  and  if  they  can  not  cany  tfiek 
cane-tops  with  them,  afflict  the  whole  world  with  ^br  kmea- 
tations.  I  take  it  for  granted,  Clifford,  that  this  stop  to 
Abibama,  is   simply   a   step  toward   Texas.  Hfei|?.lttWtt  wiU 
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be  to  New  Orleatim  and  then,  presto,  we  shall  see  you  on  the 
Sabine." 

**  T  hope  not,"  said  my  wife.  "  You  have  got  us  into  such 
comfortable  quarters  here,  Mr.  Kingsley,  that  I  hope  yon  will 
do  nothing  to  tempt  my  husband  farther.  Go  farther  and  fare 
woTBC,  you  know.    Let  well  enough  alone." 

^  Oh.  I  beseech  you! — two  proTerbs  at  a  time  will  be  fatal 
to  one  or  other  of  us.  Perhaps  both.  But  he  can  not  hie  worse 
by  going  to  Texas." 

•*  He  will  do  well  enough  here." 

**  Perhaps." 

**  Becover  your  lands,  for  example,  as  a  beginning.'' 

**  Ah  I  now  you  would  bribe  me.  That  is  certainly  a  sugges- 
tion to  make  me  keep  my  tongue,  at  least  until  the  verdict 
is  rendered.  'Till  then,  you  know,  I  shall  make  no  permanent 
remove  myself." 

"  But  do  you  mean  to  go  before  the  trial  ?"  I  asked. 

"  Yes,  for  a  couple  of  months  or  so.  I  should  only  get  into 
some  squabble  wiUi  my  opponents  by  remaining  here ;  and  I 
may  be  preparing  for  all  of  us  by  gcHug  in  season.  I  will  look 
out  lor  a  township,  Mrs.  Clifford,  on  the  edge  of  some  beautiAil 
prairie»  and  near  some  beautiful  river.  Your  husband  has  a 
passion  for  water  prospects,  I  can  tell  you,  and  would  become 
a  misanthrope  without  them.  I  am  doubtful  if  he  will  be  happy, 
indeed,  if  not  within  telescope  distance  from  the  sea  itsel£  I 
don't  think  that  a  river  will  altogether  satisfy  him." 

'^Oh  yes,  fhis  must;"  and  as  she  spoke  she  pointed  to  the 
iur  glaesy  surface  of  the  Alabama,  as  it  stretched  away,  at  in- 
tervals, in  broad  glimpses  before  our  eyes. 

**  Well,  we  shall  see ;  but  1  will  make  my  preparations,  nev- 
ertheless, precisely  as  if  he  were  not  likely  to  be  content.  I 
have  formed  to  mysdf  a  plan  for  all  of  you.  I  must  make  a 
dear  little  colony  of  our  own  in  Texas.  We  shall  have  a  nest 
of  the  sweetest  little  cottages,  each  with  its  neat  little  garden. 
In  the  centre  we  shall  have  a  neat  little  playground  for  our 
neat  little  children ;  on  the  *hill  a  neat  httle  church ;  in  the 
grove  a  neat  little  library ;  on  the  river  a  neat  little  barge ; 
and  over  this  neat  little  empire,  you.  Lady  Clifford,  shall  be 
the  neat  little  empress."  ,  ^^ . ^,  ^^  Google 
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**  Dear  me !  what  a  neat  little  estabUsbment !" 

"  It  shall  bo  all  that,  I  assure  yon ;  and  it  shall  have  odMr 
advantages.  Yon  shall  have  a  kingdom  free  from  taxes  and 
wars.  There  shall  be  no  law-givers  bnt  yonrself.  We  «diall 
have  no  elections  except  when  we  elect  oar  wives,  and  tbe 
women  shall  be  the  only  voters  then.  We  shall  have  no  eat- 
torohouses — everything  shall  be  free  of  dnty ; — we  shall  have 
no  banks-*  everything  shall  be  free  of  charge; — we  shall  have 
no  parson,  for  shall  we  not  be  sinless  ?" 

"  Bnt  what  will  you  do  with  the  neat  little  chnrch  V 

"  Oh !  that  we  shall  keep  merely  to  remind  ns  of  what  ia 
necessary  in  less  fortunate  eommnnities.*' 

**  Very  good ;  but  how,  if  yoa  have  no  parsons,  wffl  jom  per- 
form the  marriage  ceremony  V 

"  That  shall  be  a  natural  operation  of  govemmeot.  ne 
voters  having  given  their  snffi-ages,  you  shall  detennine  and 
declare  with  whom  the  majority  lies,  and  give  a  eertificate  to 
that  effect  The  first  choice  will  lie  with  the  damsel  having 
the  highest  nnmber  of  votes ;  the  second  with  the  next ;  and 
so  on  to  the  end  of  the  chapter ;  and  then  elections  ve  to  t^e 
place  annually  among  the  unmarried — the  ladies  being  the 
privileged  class  as  I  said  befbre.  Ton  will  keep  a  record  ef 
these  events,  the  names  of  parties,  and  so  forth ;  and  Una  recerd 
shall  be  proof,  conclusive  to  conviction,  agiunst  any  par^  blHog 
off  from  his  or  her  duties." 

''  Quite  a  system.    I  do  not  deny  that  omr  sex  will  have  i 
new  privileges  by  this  arrangement." 

*'  Unqnestienably.  Bnt  yon  have  not  heard  all.  We  i 
have  no  doctors,  for  we  shall  have  no  diseases  ia  the  beantiM 
world  to  which  I  shall  carry  yon.  We  shaO  have  no  lawyen, 
for  we  shall  have  no  wrangUng." 

*'  Indeed ;  but  what  Is  my  husband  to  do  then  t" 

"  Why,  he  is  your  husband.  What  should  he  do  t  He  ti^ss 
rank  from  yon.  You  are  queen,  yon  know.  He  will  have  bo 
need  of  law  " 

**  There's  reason  in  that ;  bnt  "how  will  yon  prevent  wrang- 
ling where  there  are  men  and  women  V* 

"  Oh,  by  giving  the  women  their  own  way.    The  govemmeiit 
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18  a  despotism — yon  are  queeu — surely  yon  will  make  no  fur- 
ther objection  to  so  admirable  a  system  V* 

In  good-hamored  chat  like  this,  in  which  our  landlady,  Mrs. 
Porterfield — a  lady  who,  though  ftilly  sixty-five  years  of  age, 
was  yet  of  a  cheery  and  chatty  disposition — took  considerable 
part,  our  first  evening  passed  away.  Though  fatigued,  we  sat 
up  until  a  tolerably  late  hour,  enlivened  by  Uie  frank  spirit  of 
our  friend,  Kingsley,  and  inspired  Ly  the  n^itural  feeling  of  cu- 
riosity which  our  change  of  situation  inq^ifed>  It  was  midnight 
before  we  solicited  the  aid  of  deep. 
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CHAPTEE  XL. 

THB  BLACK   DOQ  ONCB   MOBB  UPON  TUB  8CKNB. 

Thb  next  day  was  deroted  to  an  examination  of  our  premiaei 
and  the  neighborhood.  The  rerah  of  this  examination  wai 
•ach  as  to  render  ns  better  satisfied  with  the  change  that  we  had 
made.  We  were  still  young  enough  to  be  senuble  to  the  loye- 
liness  of  novelty.  Everything  wore  that  parple  light  which 
the  eye  of  youth  confers  upon  the  object.  And  then  there  wti 
repose.  That  harassing  strife  of  the  '*  blind  heart"  was  at  rest 
I  had  no  more  suspicions ;  and  my  wife  looked  and  spoke  as  if 
she  had  never  had  either  doubts  of  mc,  or  fears  of  herself,  within 
her  bosom.  I  was  happiness  itself,  when,  by  the  unreserved 
ease  and  g^yety  of  her  deportment  she  persuaded  me  that  she 
suffered  no  regrets.  I  little  fancied  how  much  the  change  m 
my  wife's  manner  had  arisen  from  the  involuntary  change  whick 
had  been  going  on  in  mine.  I  now  looked  the  love  which  I 
felt ;  and  she  felt,  in  the  improvement  of  my  looks,  the  renewal 
of  that  fond  passion  which  I  had  never  ceased  to  feel,  but  which 
I  had  ouly  too  much  ceased  to  show  while  suffering  from  the 
''blinl  heart."  8he  resumed  her  old  amusements  with  new 
industry.  Our  little  parlor  received  constant  accessions  of  new 
pictures.  All  our  leisure  was  employed  In  ozplcring  the  sce- 
nery of  the  neighborhood ;  and  not  a  bit  of  foreet,  or  patch  oi 
hill,  or  streak  of  rivulet  or  stream,  to  which  the  genius  of  ait 
could  lend  loveliness,  but  she  picked  up,  in  these  happy  iam- 
bics, and  worked  into  fitting  places  upon  our  cottage  walls. 

Our  good  old  hostess  became  attached  to  us.  She  virtually 
surreudered  the  management  of  the  household  to  my  wife.  She 
was  old  and  quite  infirm ;  and  was  frequently  confined  for  dap 
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to  lier  cliamber ;  which  muft  have  been  a  solitary  place  enough 
before  our  coming.  My  wife  became  a  companion  to  her  in 
these  periods  of  painful  seclnsion,  and  thus  provided  her  with  a 
luxury  which  had  been  long  denied  her.  Under  these  eiroum- 
stances  we  had  very  much  our  own  way.  The  old  lady  had 
few  associates,  and  these  were  generally  very  worthy  people. 
They  soon  became  our  associates  also,  and  under  the  influence 
of  better  feelings  than  had  governed  me  for  a  long  time  past,  I 
now  found  myself  in  a  condition  of  comfort,  cheerfnlness,  and 
peace,  which  I  fancied  I  had  forfeited  for  ever. 

Two  weeks  after  our  arrival,  Kingsley  took  his  departure  for 
Texas,  on  a  visit.  He  proposed  to  be  absent  two  montlis.  Hit 
object,  as  he  had  described  it  before,  in  some  pleasant  exagger- 
ations, was  to  select  some  favorable  spots  for  purchase,  which 
should  combine  as  nearly  as  possible  the  three  prime  requisites 
of  salubrity,  fertility,  and  beauty.  His  object  was  to  speculate  ; 
••and  this  was  to  be  done,"  he  said,  "at  an  early  hour  of  the 
day."  *•  The  Spanish  proverb,"  he  was  wont  to  say,  "  which 
regulates  the  eating  of  oranges,  is  not  a  bad  rule  to  govern  a 
man  in  making  his  speculations.  Speculations  (oranges)  are 
gold  at  morning,  silver  at  noon,  and  lead  at  night.  It  is  your 
wise  man,"  he  added,  "  who  buys  and  sells  early ;  your  merely 
sensible  man  who  does  so  at  midday ;  while  your  dunce,  wait- 
ing for  an  increased  appetite  at  evening,  swallows  nothing  but 
lead." 

I  was  in  some  respects  a  very  fbrtunate  man.  If  I  had  been 
a  wise  one !  It  has  been  seen  that  I  was  singularly  successful 
in  business  at  my  first  beginning  in  my  native  city.  I  had  not 
been  long  in  the  town  of  M  ,  before  I  began  to  congratulate 
myself  on  the  prospect  of  like  fortune  attending  me  there.  The 
affairs  of  Kingsley  brought  me  into  contact  with  several  men 
of  business.  My  letters  of  introduction  made  me  acquainted 
with  many  more ;  not  simply  of  the  town,  but  of  the  neighbor- 
ing country.  My  ardency  of  temper  was  particularly  suited  to 
a  frank,  confiding  people,  such  as  are  most  of  the  southwestern 
men ;  and  one  or  two  accidental  circumstances  yielded  me  pro- 
fessional  occupation  long  before  I  expected  to  find  it.  I  had 
occasion  to  appear  in  court  at  an  early  day,  and  succeeded  in 
making  a  favorable  impression  upon  my  hearers.    To  'be  a  good 
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■peakw,  ia  tb«  touth  and  aouUiwest,  is  to  be  everythiDg.  Elo- 
quence implies  wisdom — at  least  all  tho  wisdom  which  is  snp* 
posed  to  be  necessary  in  making  lawyers  and  law-makers — a 
preeions  small  OM>dicnm  of  a  material  by  no  means  precions.  I 
was  supposed  to  have  the  pd  of  the  gab  in  moderate  perfection, 
and  my  hearers  were  indulgent  My  name  obtained  circalation» 
and,  in  a  short  time,  I  discovered  that,  in  a  professional*  as  wdl 
as  personal  point  of  view,  I  had  no  reason  to  regret  the  change 
of  residence  which  I  had  made.  Bnsiness  began  to  flow  in  upon 
me.  Applications  reached  me  from  adjoining  counties,  and 
though  my  tee»,  like  the  cases  which  I  was  employed  in, 
were  of  moderate  amount,  they  promised  to  be  frequent,  while 
my  clients  generally  were  very  substantial  persons. 

It  will  not  need  that  I  should  dwell  further  on  these  topics. 
It  will  be  sufficient  to  show  that,  in  worldly  respects,  I  was  ss 
likely  to  prosper  in  ray  new  as  in  my  past  abode.  In  social 
respects  I  had  still  more  reason  to  be  gratified.  The  days  went 
by  with  me  as  smoothly  as  with  Thalaba.  My  wife  was  all 
that  I  could  wish.  She  was  the  very  Julia  whom  I  had  nur- 
ried.  Nay,  she  was  something  more — something  better.  Her 
health  improved,  and  with  it  her  spirits.  She  evidently  had 
no  regrets.  A  sigh  never  escaped  her.  Her  content  and  che»- 
fidness  were  wonderfuL  She  had  none  of  that  vague,  vain 
yearniug  which  the  feeble  feel,  called  **  home-sickness."  She 
convinced  me  that  I  was  her  home — the  only  home  that  she 
desired.  It  was  evident  that  she  thought  less  of  our  ancient 
city  than  I  did  myselt  I  am  sure  that  if  either  of  us,  at  any 
moment,  felt  a  desire  to  look  upon  it  again,  the  person  was  my- 
self. I  maintained  a  correspondence  with  the  place — received 
the  newspapers,  groped  over  them  with  persevering  industry — 
nay— missed  not  the  advertisements,  and  was  disappointed  and 
a  discontent  on  those  days  when  the  mail  failed.  My  wife  had 
no  such  appetite.  She  sometimes  read  the  papers,  but  she  ap- 
peared to  have  no  curiosity ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  an  oe- 
casional  letter  which  she  received  frx)m  her  mother,  sbe  had  no 
intercourse  whatever  with  her  former  home. 

All  this  was  calculated  to  satisfy  me.  But  this  was  not  alL 
If  gentleness,  sweetness,  cheerfulness,  and  a  sleepless  consider- 
ation of  one's  wants  and  feelings,  could  conviiu^e  any  mortal  of 
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^he  love  of  another — I  must  hare  been  satisfied.  We  resumed 
most  of  the  habits  which  began  trith  our  marriage,  but  which 
Lad  been  so  long  discontinued.  We  rote  with  the  sun,  and 
went  abroad  after  his  example.  Like  him  we  rose  to  the  hill- 
tops, and  then  escended  into  the  yallcjs.  We  grew  familiar 
with  the  deepest  shades  of  wood  and  forest  while  the  dewdrops 
were  yet  beading  the  bosoms  of  the  wild  flowers ;  and  we  fol- 
lowed the  meandering  course  of  the  Alabama,  long  before  the 
smoking  steamer  vexed  it  with  her  flashing  paddles.  My  pro- 
fession^ toils  from  brtjakfast  to  dinner-time — for  this  intenal 
I  studiously  gave  to  my  oflBce,  even  if  I  had  little  to  do  there 
— occasioned  the  only  interregnum  which  I  knew  in  the  posi- 
tive pleasures  which  I  enjoyed.  In  the  aftenioon  our  enjoy- 
ments were  renewed.  Our  cottage  was  so  sweetly  secluded, 
that  we  did  not  need  to  go  far  in  order  to  find  the  Elysian  grove 
which  we  desired.  At  the  top  of  our  hill  we  were  surrounded 
by  a  natural  temple  of  proud  pines — guarding  the  spot  from 
any  but  that  sort  of  divine  and  religious  light  which  streams 
through  the  painted  windows  of  the  ancient  cathedral.  The 
gay  glances  of  the  sun  came  gliding  through  the  foliage  in 
drops,  and  lay  upon  the  grass  in  little  pale,  flancifhl  gleams, 
most  like  eyes  of  fairies  peeping  upward  from  its  velvety  tufts. 
Here  we  read  together  from  the  poets — sometimes  Julia  sung, 
even  while  sketching.  Not  unfrequently,  Mrs.  Porterfield  came 
with  us,  and,  at  such  times,  our  business  was  to  detect  distant 
glimpses  of  barge,  or  steamboat,  as  they  successively  darted 
into  sight,  along  such  of  the  glittering  patches  of  the  Alabama 
as  were  revealed  to  us  in  its  downward  progress  through  the 
woods. 

Our  evenings  were  such  as  hallow  and  make  the  luxury  of 
cottage  life — evenings  yielded  up  to  cheerfulness,  to  content 
and  harmony.  Between  music,  and  poetry,  and  painting,  my 
heart  was  subdued  to  the  sweetest  refinements  of  love.  With- 
out the  immorality,  we  had  the  very  atmosphere  of  a  Sybarite 
indulgence.  I  was  enfeebled  by  the  excess  of  sweets ;  and 
the  happiness  which  I  felt  expressed  itself  in  signs.  These  de- 
noted my  presentiments.  My  apprehensions  were  my  sole  . 
cause  of  doubt  and  sorrow.  How  could  such  enjoyments  last  ? 
Was   it   possible,  with   any,  that  they  should  iJ^i^jliQ^oW^Je '* 
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possible  that  they  should  last  with  me  t  I  should  have  betsa 
mad  to  think  it. 

But,  ill  the  sweet  delirium  which  their  possession  inspired,  I 
almost  forgot  the  past.  The  soni  of  man  is  the  most  elastic 
thing  in  nature.  Those  harassing  tortures  of  the  heart  which  I 
had  been  suffering  for  months — tliose  weary  digrs  of  exhaust- 
ing doubt — those  long  nighta  of  torturing  suspicion— the  sfaaroe 
and  the  fe^,  the  sting  of  jealousy,  and  the  suffering — I  had 
almost  forgotten  in  the  absorbing  pleasures  of  my  new  exist- 
ence. If  I  remembered  them  it  was  only  to  smile ;  if  I  thought 
of  William  Edgerton  it  was  only  to  pity ; — and»  as  for  Julia, 
deep  was  the  crimson  shadow  upon  my  cheek,  whenever  the  re- 
proachful memory  reminded  me  of  the  tortures  which  I  had  in- 
flicted upon  her  gentle  heart  while  labonng  under  the  tortures 
of  my  own — when  I  thought  of  the  unmanly  espionage  whiek 
I  had  maintained  over  conduct  which  I  now  felt  to  be  ine- 
proachable. 

But,  just  at  the  moment  when  I  thus  thought  and  felt— when 
I  no  longer  suffered  and  no  longer  inflicted  pain— when  my 
wife  was  not  only  virtue  in  my  sight,  but  love,  and  beauty,  and 
grace,  and  meekness — all  that  was  good  and  all  that  was  dear 
besides; — when  my  sky  was  without  a  cloud,  and  the  eveung 
star  shone  through  the  blue  sky  upon  the  green  tops  of  our  cot- 
tage trees,  with  the  serene  lustre  of  a  May -divinity — ^just  then 
a  thunderbolt  fell  upon  my  dwelling,  and  blackened  the  scene 
for  ever. 

I  had  now  been  three  months  a  resident  in  M  ■  ,  and  never 
had  I  been  more  happy — never  less  apprehensive  on  the  score 
of  my  happiness — when  I  received  a  letter  from  my  venerable 
friend  and  patron,  the  father  of  William  Edgerton. 

*•  My  son,"  he  wrote, "  is  no  better  than  when  you  left  us. 
We  have  every  reason  to  believe  him  worse.  He  has  a  cough, 
he  is  very  thin,  and  there  is  a  flushed  spot  upon  his  cheek  which 
seems  to  his  mother  and  myself  the  indubitable  sign  of  vital 
decay.  His  frame  \h  very  feeble,  and  our  physician  advises 
travel.  Under  this  counsel  he  set  off  with  a  £fivorite  servant  on 
Wednesday  of  last  week.  He  will  make  easy  stages  through 
Tennessee  to  the  Ohio,  will  descend  into  Mississippi,  and  return 
home  by  May  of  Alabama.      He 
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brief  riait.  I  need  not  say,  dear  Clifford,  how  gratefbl  I  diall 
be  for  any  ktndnees  wbich  jou  can  show  to  mj  poor  boy.  His 
mother  partienlarlj  inTC^LeB  it.  I  ahonld  not  have  deemed  it 
neeesMoy  to  say  so  much,  bnt  woold  hare  preferred  leaying  it 
to  William  to  make  his  own  comnranication,  were  it  not  that  she 
80  particriarly  desires  it.  It  may  be  well  to  add,  that  on  one 
snbjeet  we  are  both  very  much  relieyed. '  We  now  have  reason 
te  believe  that  oitr  apprdiensions  on  the  seore  of  his  morals 
were  withottt  fbandalion.  It  is  o«r  present  belief  that  he  neither 
gamed  nor  drank.  This  is  a  consolation,  dear  Olifbrd,  though 
it  bnagB  ns  no  nighei  to  onr  wish.  It  is  something  to  believe 
that  the  object  of  onr  love  is  not  worthless ;  though  it  adds  to 
the  pang  that  we  should  feel  in  the  event  of  losmg  him.  Our 
parting  would  be  less  easy.  For  my  own  part,  I  have  little 
hope  that  his  jauxney  will  do  him  any  material  benefit.  It  may 
prolong  his  dajrs,  but  can  not,  I  fear,  have  any  more  decided  in- 
flnenee  upon  his  disease.  His  mother,  however,  is  more  san- 
gnine,  and  it  is  perhaps  well  that  she  should  be  so.  I  know 
that  when  William  reaches  your  neighborbood»  you  will  make 
it  as  cheerful  and  pleasant  to  him  as  possible.  The  talent  of 
your  yovBg  aad  sweet  w]fe^-<-her  endowments  in  painting  and 
music — have  always  been  a  great  solaee  to  hisi.  His  tastes 
you  know  are  very  much  like  hers.  I  trust  she  will  exercise 
them,  and  be  happy  in  ministering  to  the  comfort  of  one,  who 
will  not,  I  fear,  trespass  very  long  upon  any  earthly  ministry. 
My  dear  Glifford,  I  know  that  you  will  do  your  utmost  in  be- 
half of  your  earliest  friend,  and  I  wiU  waste  no  more  words  in 
unnecessary  solicitation." 

Such  was  the  important  portion  of  the  letter.  In  an  instant, 
as  I  read  it,  I  saw,  with  the  instinct  of  jealousy,  the  annihila- 
tion of  all  my  hopes  of  happiness.  All  my  dreams  were  in  the 
dust — aU  my  fancies  scattered — my  schemes  and  temples 
overthrown.  Bitter  was  the  pang  I  felt  on  reading  this  letter. 
It  said  mor^ — much  more — in  the  very  language  of  solicita- 
tion, #hich  t^<i  good  old  father  professed  to  believe  unnecessary. 
He  poured  forlh  the  language  of  a  father's  grief  and  entreaty. 
I  felt  for  thd  venerable  man — the  true  fnend — in  spite  of  my 
own  miserable  apprehensions.  I  felt  for  him,  but  what  could  I 
do  ?    What  would  he  have  me  4o  t    I  had  no  house  in  which- 
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to  receive  hia  son.  He  would  lodge,  perhaps,  for  a  tiiney  in  Ae 
commuDity.  It  eotdd  not  be  supposed  tbat  he  would 
long.  The  letter  of  the  father  spoke  only  of  a  brief 
Our  neighborhood  had  no  repute,  as  a  place  of  resort,  for  < 
snmptiye  patients.  I  consoled  myself  wkh  the  refleotioii  that 
William  Edgerton  could,  on  no  pretence,  linger  mare  duui  a 
week  or  two  among  us.  I  will  treat  him  kindly  ^-give  him  tlie 
freedom  of  the  house  while  he  remains.  A  dying  man,  if  ao  he 
be,  must  have  reached  a  due  sense  of  his  sitoatioDy  and  will  not 
be  likely  to  trespass  upon  the  rights  of  another*  ffia 
must  be  subdued  by  this  time.  Ah  1  but  will  not  has 
be  more  likely  to  inspire  sympathy  1 

The  fiend  of  the  blind  heart  prompted  that  last 
It  was  the  only  one  that  I  remembered.  When  I 
home  that  day  to  dinner,  I  mentioned,  as  if  casually,  the  letter 
I  had  receiyed,  and  the  contents.  My  eye  narrowly  watdied 
that  of  my  wife  while  I  spoke.  Hers  sunk  beneath  my  g^Uuwe 
Her  cheeks  were  suddenly  flushed — then,  as  suddenly,  grew 
pale,  and  I  obsenred,  that,  tiiough  she  appeared  to  eat,  but  fow 
morsels  €£  food  were  carried  into  her  mouth  that  day.  Ske 
toon  left  the  table,  and,  pleading  headaebe  dadined  , 
in  our  usual  evening  rambles^ 
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ThU8»  then,  I  was  once  more  at  sea,  mdderless-^not  yet 
eompaikioiiless— perhaps,  soon  to  be  so.  My  relapse  was  as 
sodden  as  my  thought.  It  seemed  as  if  every  past  misery  of 
donbt  and  suspicion  were  at  once  revived  within  me.  All  my 
day-dreams  vanished  in  an  instant.  William  Edgerton  would 
again  behold — would  again  seek — my  wife.  They  must  meet ; 
I  owed  that  to  the  fiither ;  and,  whatever  the  condition  of  the 
son  mij^t  be,  it  was  evident  that  his  feelings  toward  her  must 
be  the  same  as  ever;  else,  why  should  he  seek  her  out t— why 
pursue  our.  footsteps  and  haunt  my  peace  t  I  must  receive  him 
and  treat  him  kindly  for  the  father's  sake ;  but  that  one  bitter 
thought,  that  he  was  pursuing  us,  the  deadly  enemy  to  my  peace 
— and  now,  evidently,  a  wilftil  one — gave  venom  to  the  bitter 
feeling  with  which  I  had  so  long  regarded  his  attentions. 

It  was  evident,  too,  whatever  may  have  been  its  occasion, 
that  the  knowledge  of  bis  coming  awakened  strange  emotions 
in  the  bosom  of  my  wife.  That  blush— that  sudden  paleness 
of  the  cheek — what  was  their  language?  I  fain  would  have 
struggled  against  the  conviction,  that  it  denoted  a  guilty  con- 
sciousness of  the  past — a  guilty  feeling  of  the  future.  But  the 
mocking  demon  of  the  blind  heart  forced  the  assurance  upon 
me.  What  was  to  be  done  1  Ah  !  what  1  This  was  the  ques* 
tion,  and  there  was  no  variation  in  the  reply  which  my  jealous 
spirit  made.  There  was  but  one  refuge.  I  must  pursue  the 
same  insidious  policy  as  before.  I  must  resort  to  the  same  subter- 
fuge, meet  them  with  the  same  smiles,  disguise  once  more  the  true 
features  of  my  soul ;  seem  to  shut  my  eyes,  and  afford  them  the 
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same  opportunities  as  before,  in  the  torturing  hope  (fear  t)  dial 
I  shoidd  finally  detect  them  in  some  guilty  fbllj  which  would 
be  sufficient  to  justify  the  final  punishment  I  must  put  on  tiie 
aspect  of  indifierence,  the  better  to  pursue  the  Tocation  of 
the  spy. 

Base  neoesfflty,  but  still,  as  I  then  fiuiciedt  a  neoesoty  not 
the  less.  Ah  1  was  I  not  a  thing  to  be  pitied  ?  -  Was  eyer  any 
case  more  pitiable  than  mine  1  I  ask  not  this  question  with 
any  hope  that  an  answer  may  be  found  to  justify  my  eondoet 
It  is  not  the  less  pitiable— nay,  it  is  more^-that  no  such  an* 
Bwer  can  be  found.  Hy  folly  is  not  the  less  a  thing  of  pity, 
because  it  is  also  a  thing  of  scorn.  That  was  the  pity — and 
yet,  I  was  meat  eeverdy  tried.  Deep  were  ay  suiftiringB! 
Strong  was  that  demon  within  me— I  care  not  how  engendeifd, 
whether  by  the  halt  and  foUy  of  others,  or  by  my  own— till 
it  was  strong.  If  I  was  guilty ^-base,  Uind — was  I  not  also 
sufiering?  Never  did  I  inflict  on  Uie  boeom  of  Julia  Oliibfd* 
so  deep  a  pang  as  I  daily  <—»nay,  hourly,  inflieted  upon  my  own. 
She  was  a  rictim,  true — but  was  I  less  so !  But  die 
noeently  a  victim,  ther^re,  less  a  sufierer,  whatever  her  i 
img8«  than  me  I  Let  none  condemn  or  curse  me,  till  they  have 
asked  what  curse  I  have  already  undergone.  I  Hvel— tiiey 
will  say.  Ah  1  me  1  They  must  ask  what  is  the  valve  of  fife 
not  to  themselves,  but  to  a  crushed,  a  blasted  heart,  like  nuael 
But  I  hurry  forward  with  my  pangs  rather  than  my  story. 

Instantly,  a  barrier  seemed  to  rise  up  between  Julm  GliflM 
and  myeelf.  She  had  her  consciousness,  evidently,  no  leas  than 
I.  What  was  thai  consciousness  t  Ah  I  could  I  have  guessed 
thatt  there  would  have  been  no  barrier— all  might  have  been 
peace  again.  But  a  destiny  was  at  work  which  forbade  it  dl ; 
and  we  strove  ignorantly  with  one  another  and  against  oumelfea* 
There  was  a  barrier  between  us,  which  our  mutual  bHadaasi  cf 
heart  made  daily  tl^icker,  and  higher,  and  less  Hable  to  over- 
throw. A  coldness  overspread  my  manner.  I  made  it  a  sort 
of  shelter.  The  guise  of  indiffsrence  is  one  of  the  most  conve- 
nient for  hiding  other  and  darker  feeUngs.  Already  we  eeased 
to  ramble  by  river  and  through  wood.  Abeady  tiie  pendl  wis 
discarded.  We  could  no  longer  enjoy  the  things  which  so  latsfy 
made  us  happy,  because  we  no  longer  entertained  the  i 
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fidence  in  one  another.  Withont  this  confidonee  there^  is  no 
commnnion  sweet  And  all  this  had  been  the  work  of  that  let- 
ter. The'  name  of  William  Edgerton  had  done  it  all — his  name 
and  threatened  visit ! 

But— and  I  read  the  letter  again  and  again — it  wonld  be 
some  time  before  he  might  be  expected.  The  route*  as  laid 
dowD^  for  him  bj  his  fiither,  was  a  protracted  one.  "  Through 
Georgia,  Tennessee,  Mississippi,  then  homeward,  by  way  of 
Alabama."  "  He  can  not  be  here  in  less  than  six  weeks.  He 
must  travd  slowly.    He  must  make  crequent  rests." 

And  there  was  a  further  thought — a  hope— which,  though 
it  filled  my  mind,  I  did  not  veliture  to  express  in  words.  **  He 
may  perieJi  on  his  route :  if  he  be  so  feeble,  it  is  by  no  means 
improbable !" 

At  all  events,  I  had  six  weeks'  respite — perhaps  more.  Such 
was  my  small  consolation  then.  But  even  this  was  false.  In 
less  than  a  week  from  that  time,  William  Edgerton  stood  at  the 
door  of  our  cottage ! 

Instead  of  going  into  Tennessee,  he  had  ihot  straight  £6rward» 
through  Gko^^  into  Alabama. 

Though  surprised,  I  was  not  confounded  by  his  preseaoe. 
Under  the  policy  whieh  I  had  resolved  upon,  I  received  him 
with  the  usual  profSsssions  of  kindness,  and  a  manner  as  nearly 
warm  and  natural  as  the  exercise  of  habitual  art  could  make  it. 
He  certainly  did  look  very  miserable,  ilis  features  wore  an 
expression  of  uniform  despair.  They  brightenai  up,  when  he 
beheld  my  wife,  as  the  cloud  brightens  suddenly  beneath  the 
moonlight.  His  eyes  were  riveted  upon  her.  He  was  almost 
speechless,  biit  he  advanced  and  took  her  hand,  which  I  observed 
was  scarcely  extended  to  him.  He  sat  the  evening  with  us, 
and  a  chilly,  dull  evening  it  was.  He  himself  spoke  little — 
my  wife  less ;  and  the  conversation,  such  as  it  was,  was  carried 
on  chiefly  between  old  Mrs.  Porterfield  and  myself.  But  I 
could  see  that  Edgert9n  employed  his  eyes  in  a  manner  which 
folly  compensated  for  the  silence  of  his  tongue.  They  were 
seldom  withdrawn  from  the  quarter  of  the  apartment  in  which 
my  wife  sat.  When  withdrawn,  it  was  but  for  an  instant,  and 
they  soon  again  reverted  to  the  spot.  He  had  certainly  ac- 
quired a  degree  of  boldness,  which,  in  this  respect,  he  had  nft 
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before  possessed.  I  keenly  analyzed  his  looks  wtthoHt  proTO- 
king  his  attention*  It  was  not  possible  fbr  me  to  mistake  the  uve- 
served  admiration  that  his  glance  expressed.  There  was  a  strange 
spiritual  expression  in  his  ejes,  which  was  painful  to  the  apee- 
taUnr.  It  was  that  fearfbl  sign  which  the  soul  invariahlj  makes 
when  it  begins  tc  exert  itself  at  the  expense  of  the  sfadl  wbiek 
contains  it  It  was  the  sign  of  death  already  written.  But  he 
might  linger  for  months.  His  coogh  did  not  seem  to  me  op 
pressive.  The  flush  was  not  so  obvious  upon  his  cheek.  Per- 
hapsv  looking  through  the  medium  of  my  peculiar  floelings,  his 
condition  was  not  half  so  apparent  as  his  designs.  At  least,  1 
felt  my  sympathies  in  his  behalf — small  as  they  were  belore— 
become  feebler  with  every  moment  of  his  stay  that  ni^^ 

<*  Edgerton  does  not  appear  to  me  to  look  so  badly,**  I  said  to 
Julia,  after  his  departure  for  the  evening. 

"  I  don't  know,*'  she  answered ;  **  he  looks  very  pale  and 
miserable." 

'*  Q^ite  interesting  I"  I  added,  with  a  smile  whidi  might  have 
been  a  sneer. 

'*  Painfully  so.  He  can  not  last  very  !<mg — his  oo«^  is 
very  troublesome." 

"  Indeed  I    I  scarcely  he^rd  it    He  is  certainly  a  very  i 
looking  feUow  still,  consumption  or  no  consumption." 

She  was  silent. 

''A  very  graceful  fellow:  very  generous  and  witii 
plisbments  such  f^  are  possessed  by  fow.    I  have  often  envied 
him  his  person  and  accomplishments." 

**  You  ?"  she  exclaimed,  with  something  like  an  expression  of 
incredulity. 

<'Tesl — that  is  to  say,  when  I  was  a  youth,  and  wh«i  1 
thought  more  of  commending  myself  to  3rour  eyes,  dian  of  any* 
thing  besides." 

"  Ah !"  she  replied  with  an  assuring  smile,  ^  you  never  need* 
ed  qualities  other  than  your  own  to  commend  yourself  to  me." 

"  Pleasant  hypocrite !  And  yet,  Julia,  would  jxm  not  bi 
better  pleased  if  I  could  draw  and  color,  and  talk  iandseapa 
with  you  by  the  hour?" 

"  No  f  I  have  never  thought  of  your  doing  anything  of  Aa 
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''like  begets  liking." 

"  It  may  be,  bat  I  do  not  think  so.  I  do  not  think  we  love 
people  so  much  fbr  what  they  can  do,  as  fbr  what  they  are." 

«' Ah,  Jnlia,  that  is  a  great  mistake.  It  is  a  law  in  moials» 
that  the  qualities  of  men  should  depend  open  their  performances. 
What  a  man  is,  results  from  what  he  does,  and  so  we  jndge  of 
persons.  Edgerton  is  a  noble  fellow ;  his  tastes  are  very  &e. 
I  suspect  he  can  fbrm  as  correct  an  opinion  of  a  fine  picture  as 
any  one — perhaps,  paint  it  as  finely." 

She  was  silent 

"  Do  you  not  think  so,  Julia  f 

"  I  think  he  paints  yery  well  for  an  amateur." 

"  He  is  certainly  a  man  of  exquisite  taste  in  most  matters  of 
taste  and  elegance.  I  have  always  thought  his  manners  partic* 
ularly  easy  and  dignified.  His  carriage  is  at  once  manly  and 
graceftil ;  and  his  dancing — do  you  not  think  he  dances  with 
admirable  flexibility?" 

*'  Beally,  Edward,  I  can  scarcely  regard  dancing  as  a  manly 
accomplishment  It  is  necessary  that  a  gentleman  should  danee» 
perhaps,  but  it  appears  to  me  that  he  should  do  so  simply  be- 
cause it  is  necessary ;  and  to  pass  through  the  measure  widiovt 
ostentation  or  offence  should  be  his  simple  object." 

**  These  are  not  usually  the  opinions  of  ladies,  Julia.** 

"They  are  mine,  howeyer." 

"Ton  are  not  sure.  You  will  think  otherwise  to-morrcw. 
At  all  events,  I  think  there  can  be  Kttle  doubt  that  Edgerton 
is  one  of  the  best  dancers  in  the  circle  we  have  left ;  he  has  the 
happiest  taste  in  painting  and  poetry ;  and  a  more  noble  gentle- 
man and  true  friend  does  not  exist  anywhere.  I  know  not  to 
whom  I  could  more  fireely  confide  lifld,  wealth,  and  honor,  than 
to  him." 

She  was  silent.  I  fancied  there  was  something  like  distress 
apparent  in  her  countenance.    I  continued : — 

"  There  is  one  thing,  Julia,  about  which  I  am  not  altogether 
satisfied." 

"  Ah !"  with  much  anxiety ;  "  what  is  that  ?" 

"  I  owe  so  much  to  his  father,  that,  in  his  present  eonditioo» 
I  huey  we  ought  to  receive  him  in  our  house.    We  should  not 
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.  let  him  go  among  strangers,  exposed  to  the  nmaa  and 
of  a  hotel." 

There  was  some  abmptness  in  her  answer  :— 

"  I  do  not  see  how  you  can  bring  him  here.  Ton  fbigel  that 
we  are  mere  lodgers  ourselves ;  indebted  for  onr  aoeommodatMMi 
to  the  kindness  of  a  lady  upon  whom  we  sfaonld  have  no  iiglit 
to  press  oth^  lodgers.  Sudi  an  arrangement  would  crowd  tke 
noose,  and  make  all  parties  uacomfbrtable.  Besides,  I  BU|^pose 
Mr.  Edgerton  will  scarcely  remain  long  enough  in  M  to 

make  it  of  much  importance  where  he  lodges,  and  when  be  finds 
the  tavern  uncomfortable  he  will  take  his  departure." 

"  But  should  he  get  sick  at  the  tavern  f 

*<  Sneh  a  chance  would  follow  him  wherever  he  w^it.  That 
is  die  tUk  which  every  man  incurs  when  he  goes  alwoad.  He 
has  a  servant  with  him — no  doubt  a  favoike  servant" 

*'  Should  he  get  sick,  Julia,  even  a  favorite  servant  will  not 
be  enough.  It  will  be  our  duty  to  make  other  provision  for 
him.  I  owe  his  fiither  much ;  Aid  old  man  evidently  exfecta 
much  from  me  by  his  last  letter.  I  owe  the  son  much.  He 
has  been  a  true  firiend  to  me.  I  must  do  for  him  as  if  he  were 
a  brotiber,  and  should  he  get  sick,  Julia,  you  must  be  his  nurse." 

**  Impossible,  Mr.  Clifford !"  she  rej^ed,  with  unwonted  e&* 
ergy,  while  a  deep,  dark  flush  settled  ov«r  her  otherwise 
placid  features,  which  were  now  not  merely  diacompoaed  but 
ruffled.  "  It  is  impossible  tihat  I  should  be  what  you  req[uire. 
Su&r  me,  in  this  case,  to  determine  my  duties  for  mysdE  Do 
for  your  ^  ^end  what  you  think  proper.  You  can  provide  a 
nuiBe,  and  secure  by  money,  the  best  attendance  in  the  town. 
1 4o  not  think  tibat  I  c^q  do  better  service  than  a  hundred  othexB 
whom  you  may  procure ;  and  you  will  permit  me  to  say,  with- 
out seeking  to  displease  you,  that  I  will  not  attempt  it." 

I  was  not  diqpleaped  at  what  she  said,  but  it  was  not  my  pol* 
icy  to  admit  this.    With  an  air  almost  of  indignation,  I  replied : 

"  4^  yp^  would  leave  my  friend  to  perish  1" 

"  I  trust  he  will  not  perish — I  sincerely  trust  he  will  eontinue 
in  health  while  he  remains  here.  I  implore  you«  dear  husband, 
to  make  no  sequisition  such  as  this.  I  can  not  serve  yoer  friMd 
m  this  capacity.    I  pmy  that  he  may  not  need  it** 

"But  should  he!" 
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**  I  can  not  serve  him." 

**  Julia,  70a  are  a  cold-hearted  woman — you  do  not  love  me." 

'' Oold-hearted,  Edward,  cold-hearted!  Not  loye  yon,  Ed- 
ward?— Oh,  surely,  you  can  not  mean  it.  No!  no!  you  can 
not!" 

She  threw  herself  into  my  arms,  clasped  me  foudly  in  hers^ 
and  the  warm  tears  firom  her  eyes  gushed  into  m/  hosom. 

'*  Love  me,  love  my  dog;— -at  leaat  my  friend !"  I  exclaimed, 
in  austere  accents,  hut  without  repulsing  her.  I  could  not  re- 
pulse her.  I  had  not  strength  to  put  her  from  me.  The  em- 
hrace  was  too  dear ;  and  the  energy  with  which  she  rejected  a 
suggeetion  m  which  I  proposed  only  to  tiy  and  test  her,  madd 
her  douhly  dear  at  that  moment  to  my  hosom.  Alas  !  how,  la 
the  attempt  to  torture  others,  do  we  torture  ourselyes !  If  ^ 
afflicted  Julia  in  this  scene,  I  am  very  sure  that  my  own  suffer- 
isgt  were  more  intense.  One  thing  alone  would  have  made 
them  80.  The  tm^  quality  of  evfl,  of  the  bad  spirit  which  min- 
ted in  with  my  feelings,  and  did  not  trouble  hers.  But,  just 
then  I  did  not  think  her  innocent  altogether.  I  still  had  my 
doubts  that  her  resistance  to  my  wishes  was  simply  meant  to 
eoneeal  that  tendency  in  her  own,  the  exposure  of  which  she 
had  naturally  every  reason  to  dread.  The  demon  of  the  blind 
heart,  though  baffled  for  awhile,  was  still  busy.  Alas  I  he  was 
«ot  always  to  be  bafied. 
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WBBK8  pasoed  and  still  IVilliam  Edgerton  was  a  reridcaft  af 
M  — ,  and  ^  constant  guest  at  onr  little  oottage.  He  liad*  m 
4.1ii8  time,  effectaaUj  broken  up  the  harnumy  and  banished  the 
peace  wbicb  had  proyionsly  prevailed  there.  The  nnhappy  joaag 
man  pursued  the  same  insane  course  of  conduct  which  Iwd  been 
productiTe  of  so  much  bitterness  and  trouble  to  us  all  betoe; 
and,  under  the  influence  of  my  evil  demon,  I  adopted  the  sane 
blind  policy  which  had  already  been  so  fruitful  of  miseiy  to  way- 
self  and  wife.  I  gave  them  constant  opportunitiea  togeAw. 
I  found  my  associates,  and  pursued  my  pastimes — paatnnes  mr 
deed — away  firom  home.  Poetry  and  song  were  givea  19-* 
we  no  longer  wandered  by  the  xiver-ttde,  and  upon  the  gieea 
heights  of  our  sacred  hill.  My  evenings  were  consumed  m 
dreary  rambles,  alone  with  my  own  evil  thoughts,  and  miaeraUe 
fancies,  or  consumed  with  ycdlow-eyed  watching,  from  poidi  or 
tree,  upon  those  privacies  of  the  suspected  lovers,  in  wbkk  I 
had  so  shamefblly  indulged  before.  I  folt  the  baseness  of  tUi 
vocation,  but  I  had  not  the  strength  to  give  it  up.  I  know 
there  is  no  extenuation  for  it  I  know  that  it  was  base !  baas! 
base !  It  is  a  point  of  conscience  with  me»  not  only  to  dedaie 
the  truth,  but  to  call  things  by  the  truest  and  most  characterislie 
names.  Let  mo  do  my  understanding  the  justice  to  say  dia^ 
even  when  I  practised  the  meanness,  I  was  not  ignoiant— not 
insenmble  of  its  character.  It  was  the  strength  on^  Aa 
courage  to  do  right,  and  to  forbear  the  wrong — m  whidi  I  was 
deficient.  It  was  the  blind  heart,  not  the  unknowing  head  ti 
which  the  shame  was  attributable,  though  the  pang  Ml  not  mt 
equaUy  upon  heart  and  head.  0  gi  ized  by  Google 
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Meanwhile,  Kingdey  returned  from  Texas.  He  became  my 
principal  companion.  We  strolled  together  in  my  leisure  honrs 
by  day.  We  sat  and  smoked  together  in  his  chamber  by  night 
My  blind  fortitude  may  be  estimated,  when  the  reader  is  told 
that  Eingsley  professed  to  find  me  a  very  agreeable  companion. 
He  complimented  me  on  my  liveliness,  my  wit,  my  humor,  and 
what  not— and  this,  too,  when  I  was  aU  the  while  meditating, 
with  the  acutest  feeling  of  apprehension,  upon  the  very  last 
wrong  which  the  spurit  of  man  is  found  willing  to  endure  ;— 
when  I  believed  that  the  ruin  of  my  house  was  at  hand ;  when 
I  believed  that  the  rain  of  my  heart  and  hope  had  already  taken 
place: — and  when,  hungering  only  for  the  necessary  degree  of 
proof  which  justice  required  before  conviction,  I  was  laying  my 
gins  and  snares  with  the  view  to  detecting  the  offenders,  and 
consummating  the  last  terrible  but  necessary  work  of  vengeance ! 
But  Kingsley  did  not  confine  himself  altogether  to  the  language 
of  compliment 

**  Ck>od  fellow  and  good  companion  as  you  are,  Clifford— and 
loath  as  I  should  be  to  give  up  these  pleasant  evenings,  still 
I  think  yon  very  wrong  in  one  respect  Ton  neglect  you 
wife." 

'*Hal  ha!  what  an  ideal    Ton  are  not  seriousf* 

"As  a  judge." 

'*  Psha !    She  does  not  miss  me." 

''Perhaps  not,"  he  answered  gravely— '^ but  for  your  own 
sake  if  not  for  hers,  it  seems  to  me  you  should  pursue  a  more 
domestic  course." 

"What  mean  yout" 

"  You  leave  your  wife  too  much  to  herself  I — nay —let  me  bt 
Irmnk — not  too  much  to  herself,  for  there  would  be  little  danger 
in  that,  but  too  much  with  that  fellow  Edgerton." 

"  What  ?    You  would  not  have  me  jealous,  Eingsley  t" 

"No!    Only  prudent." 

"  You  dislike  Edgerton,  Kingsley." 

"  I  do !  I  frankly  confess  it.  I  think  he  wants  manliness  of 
character,  and  such  a  man  always  lacks  sincerity.  But  I  do 
not  speak  of  him.  I  should  utter  the  same  opinion  with  respect- 
to  any  other  man,  in  similar  circumstances.  A  wife  is  a  depen- 
dent  creature — apt  to  be  weak  ! — If  young,  she  is  susceptible 
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— eqvttUy  tusc^tiUe  to  the  attentions  of  another  and  to  the 
neglect  of  her  haaband.  I  do  not  say  that  sneh  is  the  caae 
with  jour  wif^  Far  from  it.  I  esteem  her  very  mneh  as  a  re- 
marinUe  woman.  B«t  women  were  intended  to  be  dependents. 
Meet  of  them  are  governed  bj  sensibilities  rather  than  bj 
prineiplea*  Impulse  leads  them  and  misleads.  The  wife  fin^ 
herself  neglected  bj  the  very  man  who,  in  particiriar,  owee  her 
dutj.  She  finds  herself  entertained,  served,  watched,  tended 
with  sleepless  solicitade,  bj  another ;  one,  not  wanting  either  in 
personal  ehanns  and  aeoempHshments,  and  having  simOar  tastes 
aMl  talenta.  What  shoald  be  the  resalt  of  this  ?  Will  she  not 
become  indifereDt  where  she  finds  indifference — devoted 
where  she  finds  devotion  t  A  conning  fellow,  like  Edgerton, 
may,  under  these  circumstances,  rob  a  man  of  bis  wife's  affec- 
tions. Mark  me*  I  do  not  say  that  he  will  do  anything  positive- 
ly dishonorable,  at  least  in  the  world's  acceptation  of  the  term. 
I  do  not  intimate — I  would  not  willingly  believe — diat  ^e 
would  submit  to  anjrthing  of  the  sort.  Ispeakoftheaffection8,not 
<rf  the  virtues.  There  is  shame  to  the  man  in  his  wife's  dishonor ; 
but  the  miafortune  of  losing  her  affections  is  nfflther  more  nor 
less  than  the  suffering  without  the  shame.  Look  to  it.  I  do 
not  wish  to  prefndice  your  mind  against  IMgerton.  Far  from 
it.  I  have  forborne  to  speak  hitherto  because  I  knew  that  my 
own  mind  was  prejudiced  against  him.  Even  now  I  say  nothing 
against  kim.  What  I  say  has  reference  to  your  conduct  only. 
I  do  not  think  Edgerton  a  bad  man.  I  think  him  a  weak  one. 
Weak  as  a  woman — governed,  like  her,  by  impulse  rather  than 
by  principle — easily  led  away — incapable  of  resisting  where 
his  aflectiuns  are  concerned — repenting  soon,  and  sinning,  in 
the  same  way,  as  fast  as  he  repents.  He  is  weak,  very  weak 
— washy-weak — he  wants  stamina,  and,  wanting  that,  wants 
principle!" 

"  Strange  enough,  if  you  should  be  right !  How  do  you 
reconcile  this  opinion  with  his  refusal  to  lend  you  money  to  game 
upon  1     He  was  governed  in  that  by  principle." 

••  Not  a  bit  of  it !  He  was  governed  by  habit  He  knew 
nothing  of  gambling — had  heard  his  fftther  always  preadiing 
against  it — it  was  not  a  temptation  with  him.  Hu  tastes  wero 
of  another  sort.    He  could  not  be  tried  in  that  way.    The  very 
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fact  that  he  was  soBceptihle,  in  particular,  to  the  charms  of 
female  society,  saved  him  from  the  passion  for  gaming,  as  it 
wouM  save  him  from  the  passion  for  drink.  Bnt  the  verj  tastes 
that  saved  him  from  one  passion  make  him  particularly  sasc^ti- 
ble  to  another.  He  can  stand  the  temptation  of  play,  bnt  not 
that  of  women.  Let  him  be  tried  there^  and  he  falls !  his  prin- 
ciple would  not  save  him — would  not  be  worth  a  straw  to  a 
drowning  man." 

^Tou  underrate — undervalue  Edgerton.  He  has  always 
been  a  true,  generous  friend  of  mine." 

**  Be  it  so !  with  that  I  have  nothing  to  do.  But  friendship 
has  Its  limits  which  it  can  not  pass.  Were  Edgerton  truly  your 
friend,  he  would  advise  you  as  I  have  done.  Nay,  a  proper 
sense  of  friendship  and  of  delicacy  would  have  kept  him  from 
pa3ring  that  degree  of  attention  to  the  wife  which  must  be  an 
hourly  commentary  on  the  neglect  of  her  husband.  I  confess 
to  you  it  was  this  very  fact  that  made  me  resolve  to  speak  to 
you." 

« I  thank  you,  my  dear  fellow,  but  I  have  nothing  to  fear. 
Poor  Edgerton  is  dying— music  and  painting  are  his  solace  — 
they  minister  to  his  most  active  tastes.  As  for  Julia,  she  is  im- 
maculate." 

**  I  distrust  neither ;  but  you  should  not  throw  away  your 
pearl,  because  you  think  it  caii  not  suffer  stain." 

••  I  do  not  throw  it  away." 

*'  You  do  not  sufficiently  cherish  it." 

"What  would  you  have  me  ^o — wear  it  constantly  in  my 
bosom  I" 

<«  No !  not  exactly  that ;  bnt  at  least  wear  nothing  else  there 
so  frequently  or  so  closely  as  that." 

•*  I  do  not.  I  fancy  I  am  a  very  good  husband.  Ton  shall 
not  put  me  out  of  humor,  Kingsley,  either  with  my  wife  or  my- 
sdf.  You  shall  not  make  me  jealous.  I  am  no  Othello »- 1 
have  no  visitations  of  the  moon." 

And  I  laughed — laughed  while  speaking  thus — though  the 
keen  pang  was  writhing  at  that  moment  like  a  burning  arrow 
through  my  brain. 

"  I  have  no  wish  to  make  you  jealous,  Clifford,  and  I  very 
muA  admire  your  superiority  and  strength.    I  congratulate  you 
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on  jronr  dbgnlAr  freedom  from  this  nnlii^pj  paatioiL  But  70a 
maj  beeome  too  eonfident  Toa  may  lose  your  wife's  mffsetions 
bj  your  iiegleott  when  yon  might  not  lose  them  by  tieechefy.'* 

**  Yon  ere  grown  a  croaker,  Kingsley,  and  I  will  leare  yon. 
I  will  go  home.  I  will  show  yon  what  a  good  hnsband  I  am* 
or  can  become." 

"  That's  right ;  bnt  smoko  another  cigar  beliMre  yon  go.** 

'*  There  it  is !"  I  exclaimed,  laughingly.  **  Ton  Mow  hoi  and 
cold.    Ton  wonld  hare  me  go  and  stay." 

**  Take  the  cigar,  at  least,  and  smoke  it  as  yom  go.  My  ad- 
vice is  good,  and  that  it  is  honest  yon  may  infer  from  my  re- 
Inctance  to  part  with  yon.  I  will  see  yon  at  the  office  at  nine 
in  the  morning.  There  is  some  prospect  of  a  compromise  with 
Jeffords  about  the  tract  in  Dallas,  and  he  is  to  meet  Wharton 
and  myself  at  your  law-shop  to-morrow.  It  is  important  to 
make  an  arrangement  with  Jeffords — his  example  will  be  felt 
by  Brownsell  and  Gibbon.  We  may  escape  a  long-winded  law- 
suit,  after  all,  to  your  great  discomfiture  and  my  gain.  Bnt 
yon  do  not  hear  me !" 

**  Tes,  yes,  eveiy  word — you  spoke  of  Jeffords,  and  Whartoni 
and  (}ibbon — yes,  I  heard  you." 

"  Now  I  know  that^yon  did  not  hear  me — not  understanding- 
ly,  at  least  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  I  have  made  yon  jeal- 
ous.   You  look  wild,  mom  ami  /" 

"Jealous,  indeed!  what  nonsense!"  and  I  prepared  to  de- 
part when  I  had  thus  spoken. 

**  Well,  at  nine  you  must  meet  us  at  the  office.  My  bnsineM 
must  not  suffer  because  you  are  jealous." 

*'  Oome,  no  more  of  that,  Kingsley  1" 

"  By  heavens,  you  are  touched." 

He  laughed  merrOy.  I  laughed  also,  but  with  a  chddag  ef- 
fort which  almost  cost  me  a  convulsion  as  I  left  the  tavern.  The 
sport  of  Kingdey  was  my  death.  What  he  had  said  previoudy 
sunk  deep  into  my  soul.  Not  rightly — not  as  it  should  have 
sunk — showing  me  the  folly  of  my  own  course  withont  assn- 
nung,  as  I  did,  the  inevitable  wilftdness  of  the  course  of  others; 
bnt  actually  confirming  me  in  my  fears — nay,  mii^ing  them 
grow  hideous  as  things  and  substantive  convictions.  It  seemed 
to  me,  from  what  Kingsley  said,  that  I  wa|  ^flJufdy  dishonored 
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•««tli«t  the  world  alreadj  knew  my  shame ;  and  that  he,  as  my 
frfond,  had  only  employed  an  amhignons  language  to  soften  the 
•ting  and  the  shock  whidi  his  revelations  must  necessarily  oc- 
casion. With  this  new  notion,  which  occnrred  to  me  after  leav- 
ing the  honse,  I  instantly  returned  to  it.  It  required  a  strong 
effort  to  seem  deliberate  in  what  I  spoke. 

''  Kingsley/'  I  said,  '*  perhaps  I  did  not  pay  sufficient  heed 
to  your  observations.  Do  you  mean  to  convey  to  my  mind  th « 
idea  that  people  think  Edgerton  too  ^miliar  with  my  wifef 
Do  you  mean  to  say  that  such  a  notion  is  abroad  t  That  then* 
is  anything  wrong  V* 

**  By  no  means.'' 

"  Ah  f  then  there  is  nothing  in  it  I  see  no  reason  for  sus- 
picion. I  am  not  a  jealous  man;  but  it  becomes  necsr.sary 
when  one's  neighbors  find  occasion  to  look  into  one's  business, 
to  look  a  little  into  it  one's  self." 

''  One  must  not  wait  for  that,"  said  Kingsley ;  "  but  where  is 
your  cigar  t" 

The  question  conftised  me.  I  had  dropped  it  in  the  agitation 
of  my  feelings,  without  being  conscious  of  its  loss. 

"  Take  another,"  said  he,  with  a  smile,  **  and  let  your  cares 
end  in  smoke  as  you  wend  homeward.  My  most  profound 
thoughts  come  from  my  cigar.  To  that  I  look  for  my  philoso- 
phy, my  friendship,  my  love — almost  my  religion.  A  cigar  is 
a  brain-comforter,  verily.  Tou  should  smoke  more,  Olifford. 
you  will  grow  better,  wiser — coder,** 

**  I  take  your  cigar  and  counsel  together,"  was  my  reply. 
**  The  one  shall  reconcile  me  to  the  other.  Bon  repoi  /"  And 
so  I  left  him. 

I  was  not  likely  to  have  hon  repo$  myself.  I  was  troubled. 
Kingsky  suspects  me  of  being  jealous.  Such  an  idea  was  very 
mortifying.  This  is  another  weakness  of  the  suspicious  nature. 
It  loathes  above  all  things  to  be  suspected  of  jealousy.  I  hur- 
ried home,  vexed  with  my  want  of  coolness — doubly  vexed  at 
the  belief  that  other  eyes  than  my  own  were  witnesses  of  the 
attentions  of  Edgerton  to  my  wife. 

I  stopped  at  the  entrance  of  our  cottage.  He  was  there  as 
usuaL  Mrs.  Porterfield  was  not  present.  The  candle  was 
burning  dimly.    He  sat  upon  the  sofa.    Julia  was  seated  upon 
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i  chair  at  a  little  dietrnee.    Her  fei^tties  wore  an  ezfmnonef 

azcdeduifi:  gravitj.    Jis  were  pale  and  sad,  but  his  ejw  bant 

<^i;i'Ji  an  eager  mtepsity  that  betrajed  the  paaskmate  feeliBg  In 

"Ub  heart    Thus  they  sal — she  looking  partly  upon  the  floor 

—he  looking  at  her.    I  observed  them  for  more  ^an  ten  mm- 

ites,  and  in  all  that  time  I  do  not  bdieve  they  exchanged  t«r» 

entenees. 

''  SoKly/'  I  thought,  '<  this  must  be  a  singolaxfy  aoffiongpot- 
sion  which  can  e^Joy  itself  in  this  naumer  without  the  help  «f 
language/' 

Of  course,  this  reflection  increased  the  strength  of  my  sospi- 
eions.  I  became  impatient,  and  entered  the  cottage.  The  eyes 
of  Julia  seemed  to  brighten  at  my  appearance,  but  they  were 
atsj  fall  of  sadness.  Edgerton  soon  after  rose  and  took  his  de* 
parture.  I  belieye,  if  I  had  stayed  away  till  midnight,  he  wedj 
have  lingered  until  that  time ;  but  I  also  beliere  that  if  I  haj 
returned  two  honra  beHire,  he  would  have  gone  as  aoon.  Hii 
passion  for  the  wife  seemed  to  produce  an  antipathy  to  the  hnf- 
band,  quite  as  naturally  as  that  whieh  grew  up  in  my  booeni  m 
regard  to  him.  When  he  was  gone»  my  wifs  ^j^^oadied  aa 
almost  vehemently  exclaiming — 

"Why,  why  do  you  leave  me  thus,  OliSbrdt  Svely  joi 
can  not  love  me/' 

*'  Indeed  I  do ;  but  I  was  with  Kingsley.  I  had  businm 
and  did  not  suppose  you  would  miss  me." 

«  Why  suppose  otherwise,  Bdward  t  I  do  miss  yoiL  I  be; 
that  you  will  not  leave  me  thus  again." 

**  What  do  you  meant  You  are  sfaignlariy  eanMat*  Jofii' 
What  has  happened?  What  has  oflfonded  yout  Wai  oot 
Edgerton  with  you  all  the  evening?" 

My  questions,  coupled  with  my  manner,  which  had  beet 
somewhat  excited,  seemed  to  alarm  her.  She  replied  bs^ 
riedly  :— 

**  Nothing  has  happened !  nothing  has  ofiended  me  1  Bit  I 
feel  that  you  should  not  leave  me  thus.  It  does  not  look  inl 
It  looks  as  if  you  did  not  love  me." 

"Ah  I  but  when  you  ^mw  that  I  do  I" 

"I  do  not  know  it  Oh,  show- me  that  you  do,  Edwiii 
8Uy  with  me  as  you  did  at  first— when  we  first  came  bare- 
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wben  we  were  first  married.    Then  we  were  80^80  hap- 

pyi" 

**  Yon  would  not  saj  that  jon  are  not  happy  now  t'' 

"lam  not!  I  do  not  see  jou  as  I  wish — when  I  wish  1 
You  leave  me  so  often — leave  me  to  strangers,  and  seem  so  in- 
different Oh  1  £dward,  do  not  let  me  think  that  jou  care  for 
me  no  longer." 

"  Strangers !  Why,  how  jon  talk  l^Oood  old  Mrs.  Porter- 
field  seems  to  me  like  my  own  grandmother,  and  Edgerton  has 
been  my  friend " 

Did  I  really  hear  her  say  ibe  single  wor8, 

"  Friend !"  and  with  such  an  accent !  The  sound  was  a  very 
slight  one — it  may  have  been  my  fancy  only ; — and  she  turned 
away  a  moment  after.  What  could  it  mean  ?  I  was  bewil- 
dered, I  followed  her  to  the  chamber.  I  endeavored  to  renew 
the  subject  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  offend  her  suspicioiM, 
but  she  seemed  to  have  taken  the  alarm*  3he  answered  me  in 
monosyllables  only,  asid  without  satisfying  the  curiosity  whieh 
that  single  word,  doubtftilly  uttered,  had  so  singularly  awake^M. 

"Only  love  me— love  me,  Edward,  and  keep  with  me,  aad 
I  will  not  complain.  But  if  you  leave  me-— if  yoA  Mfiiaet  me 
^lam  deeolater 
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ACCIDENT  AND  MOBB  AOONIB8. 

Th«2B  was  something  very  nnaccoantable  in  all  tliiB.  I  asf 
tmaoconntable,  with  the  distinct  understanding  that  it  was  nnae- 
countable  only  to  that  obtuse  condition  of  mind  which  is  pro- 
duced by  the  demon  of  the  blind  heart  My  difficulties  of  judg- 
ing were  only  temporary,  however.  The  sinister  spirit  made 
his  whisper  conclusive  in  the  end. 

*'  This  vehemence,*'  it  suggested,  **  which  is  so  unwonted  wiA 
her,  is  evidently  unnatural.  It  is  affected  for  an  object  What 
is  that  object  ?  It  is  the  ordinary  one  with  persons  in  the  wrong, 
who  always  affect  one  extreme  of  feeling  when  they  would  con- 
ceal another.  She  fears  that  you  will  suspect  that  she  is  wy 
well  satisfied  in  your  absence;  accordingly  she  strives  t:  con- 
vince you  that  she  was  never  so  dissatisfied.  Of  courso  yo« 
can  not  believe  that  a  man  so  well  endowed  as  Edgerton,  so 
gracefol,  liaving  such  fine  tastes  and  accomplishments,  can  prore 
other  than  an  agreeable  companion !  What  then  should  be 
your  belief!" 

There  was  a  devilish  ingenuity  in  this  sort  of  perversion.  It 
had  its  effect.  I  believed  it ;  and  believing  it,  Tevolted,  witii  a 
feeling  of  hate  and  horror,  at  the  supposed  loathsome  hypocrisj 
of  that  fond  embrace,  and  those  earnest  pleadings,  which,  in  the 
moment  of  their  first  display,  had  seemed  so  precious  to  my  send. 
In  the  morning,  when  I  was  setting  forth  firom  home,  sthe  pil 
her  arm  on  my  shoulder : — 

••  Come  home  soon,  Edward,  and  let  us  go  together  <m  *• 
hill.    Let  nobody  know.    Surely  we  shall  be  company  enough 
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for  each  other.  I  will  gketch  yon  a  riew  of  ihe  river  while 
you  read  Wordsworth  to  me." 

**  Now/*  whiBpered  1117  demon  in  my  ears*  "  that  is  ingeniooa. 
Let  nobodj  know ;  as  if,  having  a  friend  in  the  neighborhood-^ 
on  a  visit — he  sick  and  in  bad  spirits— you  shonld  propose  to 
yourself  a  {Measure  trip  of  any  kind  without  inviting  him  to  par* 
take  of  it  1  She  knows  thai  to  be  out  of  the  question,  and  that 
you  must  ask  Edgerton  if  you  resolve  to  go  yoursel£" 

Such  was  the  artful  suggestion  of  my  familiar.  My  resolve 
— still  recognising  the  cruel  policy  by  which  I  had  been  so  long 
governed — was  instantly  taken.  This  was  to  invite  Edgerton 
and  Kingsley  both. 

"  I  will  give  them  every  opportunity.  While  Kingsley  and 
myself  ramble  together,  well  leave  this  devoted  pair  to  their  own 
cogitations,  taking  care,  however,  to  see  what  comes  of  them.'' 

I  promised  Julia  to  be  home  in  season,  but  said  nothing  of 
my  intention  to  ask  the  gentlemen.  She  thanked  me  with  a 
lo<^  and  smile,  which,  had  I  not  se^i  all  things  throuf^  eyes 
of  the  most  jaundiced  green,  would  have  seemed  to  me  that  of 
an  angel,  expressive  only  of  the  truest  love. 

^Ahl  could  I  but  believe  I''  was  the  bitter  seifinminir  of 
my  soul,  as  I  left  the  threshold. 

On  my  way  through  the  town  I  stopped  at  the  postoffice  to 
gel  letters,  and  received  one  horn  Mrs.  Delaney — late  Olifford 
— my  wife's  exemplary  mother,  addressed  to  JuHa.  I  then 
proceeded  to  Edgerton's  lodgings.  He  was  not  yet  up,  and  I 
saw  him  in  his  chamber.  His  flute  lay  upon  the  toilet  Seeing 
it*  I  recalled,  with  all  its  original  vexing  bitterness,  the  scene 
which  took  place  the  night  previous  to  my  departure  from  my 
late  home.  And  when  I  looked  on  Edgerton— saw  with  what 
effort  he  spoke,  and  how  timidly  he  expressed  himsdf^how 
reluctant  were  his  eyes  to  meet  the  gase  of  mine-— his  guilt 
seemed  equally  fresh  and  unequivocal.  I  marked  him  out,  in- 
voluntarily, as  my  victim.  I  felt  assured,  even  while  convey- 
ing to  him  the  complimentary  invitation  which  I  bore,  that  my 
hand  was  commissioned  to  do  the  work  of  death  upon  his  limbik 
Strange  and  fiiscinating  conviction !  But  I  did  not  contemplate 
this  necessity  with  any  pleasure.  No !  I  would  have  prayed 
— I  did  pray — that  the  task  might  be  spared  me.    If  I  thought ' 
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of  it  flt  all,  it  was  ae  tbe  agent  of  a  necessity  whieh  I  cxM  tmiC 
countervail.  The  fates  had  me  in  their  keeping.  I  was  di« 
Umd  iHBtmment  obejmg  the  inflexible  will,  against  which 

"  Belactant  nature  striyes  in  vain." 

I  ftk  then»  most  tmlj,  though  I  deceived  myself*  that  I  hain^ 
power,  though  every  disposition,  to  save  and  to  spare.  I  con- 
veyed my  invitation  as  a  message  from  my  wife. 

''Bdgerton,  my  wife  has  planned  aUttle  ramble  for  dns after- 
naeo.  She  wishes  to  diow  yom  some  of  the  beantias  of  laad- 
soape  in  our  new  abode.  She  commissions  me  to  aak  yon  ta 
join  us." 

"^  Ah !  did  <A«  f "  he  demanded  eageily,  with  a  aK^t  empha- 
sb  on  the  last  word. 

<«  Ay,  did  she !    Will  you  come  V* 

'*  Certainly —with  pkAsure !" 

He  need  not  have  nid  so  much.  The  pleasnre  spoiksein  hia 
bright  eyas---in  the  tremulous  hurry  of  his  utteranee.  Itomed 
away^  taom  him,  lest  I  should  betray  the  angry  feeling  wUch 
disturbed  me.  He  did  not  seek  to  arrest  my  departure.  H» 
had  -BBm  wcnrdsi  It  was  suffimently  evident  that  he  shrank  : 
my  glance  and  trembled  in  my  presence.  How  far 
in  the  days  of  our  mtttoal  innocence— -in  oor  days  of  bo^iood 
->-when  his  face  seemed  dear  like  that  of  a  pare,  perfect  star, 
shining  out  in  the  blue  serene  of  night,  uneonseions  of  a  cloud. 

Eingdey  was  already  at  my  office  when  I  reached  it,  and 
soon  after  came  Mr.  Wharton,  followed  by  two  of  omr  opponente. 
We  were  engaged  with  them  the  better  part  of  the  moniiag. 
When  the  business  hours  were  consumed,  our  transactions  re> 
mained  unfinished,  and  another  meeting  was  appointed  for  €k9 
ensuing  day.  I  invited  Wharton  as  well  as  Kingriey  to  join 
ua  in  omr  afternoon  rambles,  which  they  both  promised  to  do. 
I  went  heme  something  sooner  to  make  prepasationys,  and  only 
recollected^  on  seeing  Julia,  that  I  had  thrown  the  letter  ftwn 
her  mother,  with  other  papers^  into  my  dei^  When  I  t^d  her 
of  the  letter,  her  countenance  changed  to  a  deathlike  ] 
which  instantly  attracted  my  aotace. 

"  What  is  the  matter ~are  you  nek,  Julia  !^ 

«No !  nothing.    But  the  letter— where  is  it  1 
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**  I  threw  it  on  my  table,  er  in  mj  desk,  with  other  papers, 
to  have  than  out  of  the  way ;  and  hurrying  home  sooner  than 
usual,  forgot  to  bring  it  with  me.  I  suppose  there's  nothing  in 
it  of  any  importance  V* 

**l^o,  nothing.  I  smppose*''  she  answered  faintly. 

I  told  her  what  I  had  done  with  respect  to  onr  gnests. 

*'  I  am  rery  sorry/'  she  answered,  ^  that  yoU  have  done  so. 
I  do  not  feel  like  company,  and  wished  to  have  yon  all  to  my- 
self." 

**  Oh,  selfish ;  bnt  of  this  I  will  beliere  moderately !  As  for 
company,  with  the  exception  of  Wharton,  they  are  old  friends ; 
and  it  weald  not  do  to  take  a  pleasure  ramble,  with  poor  Edger- 
ton  haror  Aud  not  make  him  a  party." 

There  was  am  earnest  intensity  of  gase,  almost  amomiting  to 
a  p«infiil  stare,  in  Julia's  eyes,  as  I  said  diese  words.  She  re- 
ally seemed  distressed. 

'^  But  reaHy,  Edward,  our  pleasure  ramble  is  not  such  a  one 
as  would  make  it .  a  duty  to  invite  your  friends.  How  difficult 
it  seems  for  you  to  understand  me.  Oould  not  we  two  stroll  a 
piece  into  the  woods  without  having  witnesses  ?" 

"  Why,  is  that  all  1  Why  then  should  you  have  made  a  for- 
mal afipointment  for  such  a  pmpose  i  Oould  we  not  have  gone 
as  before<*-^widiout  premeditation  1" 

The  question  pusnled  her.  8he  looked  anxious.  Had  she 
answered  with  sincerity — with  truth — and  could  I  have  be- 
lieved her  to  have  been  sincere,  how  easy  would  it  have  been 
to  have  settled  our  difficulties.  Had  she  said — "I  reaUy  wish 
to  avoid  Mr.  Edgerton,  whose  presence  annoys  me -^  who  will 
bo  sure  to  come— when  you  are  sure  to  be  gone — and  whom  I 
harre  pantcular  reasons  to  wish  not  to  meet -^  not  to  see." 

This,  which  might  be  Ihe  truth,  she  did  not  dare  to  speak. 
Sbe  had  her  reasons  for  her  apprehension.  This,  which  was 
reasonable  enough,  I  could  not  conjeoture ;  for  the  demon  of  the 
blind  heart  was  too  busy  in  suggesting  other  conjectures.  It 
was  evident  enough  that  she  had  secret  motives  for  her  course, 
wfaieh  she  did  not  venture  to  reveal  to  me ;  and  nothing  could 
be  more  natural,  in  the  diseased  state  of  my  mind,  than 'that  I 
shoidd  give  the  worst  colorings  to  these  motives  in  the  xonjec^. 
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tores  which  I  made  apon  them.    We  were  destined  to  plsj  id 
croM-porposes  mach  longer,  and  with  more  aerions  iasaes. 

Oar  fHendfl  came,  and  we  set  forth  m  the  pleasant  part  q£ 
the  afternoon.  We  ascended  onr  hill,  and  resting  awhile  wpim 
the  sommit,  sanrejedthe  prospect  from  that  position.  Then  I 
conducted  the  party  through  some  of  onr  woodland  waUca,  which 
Julia  and  myself  had  explored  together.  But  I  soon  gave  up 
the  part  of  cicerone  to  Wharton,  who  was  to  the  **mamer  hmmT 
He  was  a  native  of  the  neighborhood,  boasted  that  he  knev 
every  "  bosky  dell  of  this  wild  wood"  and  certainly  eondneted 
us  to  glimpses  oi  prettiest  heights,  and  groves,  and  ttx  vistai. 
where  the  light  seemed  to  glide  before  ns  in  an  embodied  gray 
form,  that  stole  away,  and  peeped  backward  upon  na  from  keg 
allies  qS  the  dukest  and  most  solemn-sighted  pinea. 

'  But  there  is  a  finer  spot  just  below  us,"  he  said-***  a  cfOik 
that  is  like  no  other  that  I  have  ever  met  witii  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. It  u  foimed  by  the  Alabama — is  as  deep  in  soom  ^aeei, 
and  so  narrow,  at  times,  that  a  spry  lad  can  eanfy  leap  i 
it- 

"  Is  it  fer  r* 

"  No — a  mile  only/* 

''But  your  wifo  may  be  fSitigued,  Cffifbrd T  wastihe 
tion  of  Kingsley.  She  certainly  looked  so ;  but  I  answered  ht 
her,  and  insisted  otherwise.  I  met  her  gleaee  as  I  ^oke,  fasti 
though  she  looked  dissatis&ction,  her  lips  expressed  n<me.  I 
could  easily  conjecture  that  she  felt  none.  She  was  walkiai 
with  Edgerton — and  while  all  eyes  watched  the  scenery,  fa« 
watched  her  alone.  I  hurried  forward  with  Kingsley,  but  he 
immediately  fell  behind,  loitered  on  very  dowly,  and  left  Whv- 
ton  and  myself  to  proceed  together.  I  could  comprehend  te 
meaning  of  this.    My  demon  made  his  suggestion. 

"  SUngdey  suspects  them-^he  sees  what  you  are  nnw3Ii|( 
to  see— he  is  not  so  willing  to  leave  them  together.^ 

We  reached  the  stream,  and  wandered  along  its  banks.  B 
had  some  unusual  characteristics.  It  was  sometimes  a  creek, 
deep  and  narrow,  but  dear;  a  few  steps  ferther  and  it  becssN 
what,  in  the  speech  of  the  country,  is  called  a  branch;  shallow, 
purling  soft  over  a  sand-bed,  limpid  yellow,  and  with  a  phjM 
prattie  that  put  one  in  mind  of  the  songs  of  thoughtiess  eh3- 
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,  humming  idlj  m  they  go.  The  dmibbery  along  hs  ed^ee 
i  to  fellow  Its  dumges.  Where  the  blnfb  were  high,  i^m 
feKnge  wftf  deme  and  the  trees  large.  The  places  wfaeie  its 
wnteiB  shallowed,  were  onl  j  dotted  with  shmb  trees  and  wild 
▼inesy  whieh  sometimes  clambered  across  the  stream  and  wedded 
the  opposing  branches,  in  bonds  as  hard  to  break  as  those  of 
mateimonj.  The  waters  were  sinnons,  and  therefore  slow. 
They  seemed  onlj  to  glide  along,  like  some  glittering  serpent, 
who  trails  at  leisure  his  sihrery  garments  throngh  the  woods, 
quietly  and  slow,  as  if  he  had  no  sort  -of  apprehension. 

When  we  had  reached  a  higher  spot  of  blnfF  than  the  rest, 
Wharton,  who  was  an  active  rather  than  an  athletic  man,  chal- 
lenged me  to  follow  him.  He  made  the  leap  having  Uttle  space 
to  spare.  I  had  not  done  such  a  thing  for  some  years.  But  my 
boyhood  had  been  one  of  daring.  The  school  in  which  I  had 
grown  vp  had  given  me  bodily  hardihood  and  elasticity ;  at  all 
events  I  conld  not  brook  defiance  in  such  a  matter,  and,  with 
moderate  effort,  sncceeded  in  making  a  longer  stride.  I  looked 
bade  at  this  moment  and  saw  Julia,  sldll  closely  attended  by 
Edgerton,  just  about  emerging  into  view  from  a  thick  copse  that 
skirted  the  foot  of  a  small  hill  over  which  onr  course  had  brought 
us.  I  could  not  distinguish  their  features.  They  were,  however, 
close  U^ther.  Eingsley  was  on  their  right,  a  little  in  advance 
of  them,  but  still  walking  slowly.  I  pointed  my  finger  toward 
a  shallow  and  narrow  part  of  the  stream  as  that  which  they 
would  find  it  most  easy  to  cross.  A  tree  had  been  felled  at  the 
designated  point,  and  just  below  it,  in  consequence  of  the 
obstructions  which  its  limbs  presented  to  the  easy  passage  of 
the  water,  several  sand  bars  had  been  made,  by  wldch,  stepping 
from  one  to  the  other,  one  might  cross  dryshod  even  without 
the  aid  of  the  tree.  Kingsley  repeated  my  signal  to  those  be- 
hind him,  and  led  the  way.  I  went  on  with  Wharton,  without 
again  looking  behind  me. 

But  few  minutes  had  elapsed  after  this,  when  I  heard  JuHa 
scream  in  sudden  terror.  I  looked  round,  but  the  foliage  had 
thickened  behind  me,  and  I  could  no  longer  see  the  parties.  I 
bounded  backward,  with  no  enviable  feelings.  My  apprehen- 
sions for  my  wife's  safety  made  me  forgetful  of  my  suspicions. 
I  reached  the  spot  in  time  to  discover  the  cause  of  her  ala^Ie 
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She  wa»  in  tbe  m'cbt  of  the  stream,  staadtng  upon  ' 
sandflaU,  ate^dying  herself  irHh  di&eiilty,  while  ake  i 
the, whole  form  of  WilUem  E^^ertos.  who  laj,  aeenuBglj  Bfe- 
Ic«g,  and  half  buried  in  one  «f  the  ahiiees  of  waiter  wiiieh  Ma 
between  the  eandrifla  I  had  j«st  time  to  see  thi%  and  to  Ibel 
all  the  pangs  of  mj  jealoosy  renewed,  when  Kingidey  nvhed 
into  the  water  to  hb  rescue.  He  lifted  hia  ovt  to  the  bcaAas  as 
if  be  had  been  an  infimt,  and  laid  him  on  the  shore.  I  went  to 
the  relief  of  Julia,  whe»  trembling  like  a  leaf,  ftlnted  in  mf 
arms  the  moment  she  fek  herself  in  safety. 

The  whole  afiair  waa  at  that  time  onaoeoantaUe  to  ase.    It 
necessai'ily  served  to  increase  my  pangs.    Had  I  not  aeen  her 
with  my  own  eyes  teiideily  sopporting  the  fainting  firaase  of  ths 
man  whom  I  believed  to  be  my  rival — whom  I  belieTed  At 
loved  ?     Had  I  not  heard  her  scream  of  terror  annoimeifig  her 
interest  in  his  fate — ber  apprehensions  for  his  safety  t    ffii 
danger  had  made  her  foi^tfnl  of  her  oaotion— such  was  the 
assurance  of  my  demon — and  in  the  Mine  a  of  her  heazt  her 
voice  found  utterance.    Besides,  how  was  I  to  know  what  enlesr 
mentB — what  fond  pressure  of  pahna— -had  been  paBflfaiig  be- 
tween them,  making  them  heedlesa  of  thdr  coarse,  and  eoo- 
sequently,  making  them  liable  to  the  accident  whidi  had  ec- 
curred.    For,  it  must  be  remembered,  that  the  general  impressioa 
was  that  Edgerton's  foot  had  slipped,  md,  fidHng  into  die  streaa 
while  endeavoring  to  assist  Jdiia,  he  had  nearly  pulled  hsr  is 
after  him.     His  Aumting  dterward  we  aaerfted  to  the  saae 
nervous  weakness  whifch  had  induced  that  of  Julia.    On  M 
head,  however^  Eingsley  was  better  informed.    He  told  ma,  ia 
a  subsequent  conversatieuv  that  he  had  narrowly  obaerred  As 
parties— that,  until  the  moment  before  he  foil,  die  hands  of  the 
two  had  not  met— that  then,  Edgerton  offBred  his  to  aanst  aj 
wife  over  the  stream,  end  scarcely  had  their  ingers  toadsi 
when  Edgerton  sank  down,  like  a  stone,  seemingly  BfcJeni,  sai 
filing  into  the  water  only  after  he  had  become  insensihle. 

All  was  confosion.  Mine,  however,  was  not  confasion.  ft 
was  commotion — oommoticm  which  I  yet  sq^resaed— a  v«l' 
cano  smothered,  but  smothered  only  for  a  thne,  and  ready  ti 
break  forth  with  superior  fury  in  oonseqnenee  ol  the  muaiit 
put  upon  it    This  one  event,  with  th^  jppgresaive  speetseia  of 
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th#  piuties  in  such  tloee  juxti^ntion,  seeuMcl  almost  to  render 
every  previoos  suspicion  condosiYe. 

Julia  was  soon  recovered ;  but  the  swoon  of  Edgerton  was  of 
rnueb  loa^r  duration.  We  sprinkled  him  with  water,  subjeeted 
htn  to  fanning  and  &iction«  and  at  length  aroused  luoi.  His 
mind  seemed  to  wander  at  bis  first  eenseiousness — he  mnimnr- 
ed  ineoberently.  One  or  two  broken  sentenc^BB,  however,  wfaicli 
he  9pck»f  were  n^t  without  significance  in  mj  ears. 

"  Oloaer !  doaer !  leave  me  not  now— not  y«t." 

I  bent  over  him  to  catch  the  words.  Kingsley,  as  if  he  fear- 
ed the  utterance  of  anything  more,  puibed  me  away,  and  addres- 
sing £dgerton  sternly,  asked  him  if  he  felt  pab. 

'*  What  hurts  you,  Mr.  Edgerton  ?     Where  is  your  pain  1" 

The  harsh  and  very  loud  tones  which  he  employed,  had  the 
effect  which  I  have  no  doubt  he  intended.  The  other  came  to 
complete  consciousness  in  a  moment. 

*<  Pain !"  said  he—'*  no !    I  feel  no  pain.    I  feel  feeble  only/' 

And  he  strove  to  rise  from  the  ground  as  he  spoke. 

•<Do  not  attempt  it,''  said  Kingdey — '^you  are  not  able. 
Wharton^  my  good  fellow,  will  you  ran  back  to  .town»  and  bring 
a  carriage  r* 

*'  It  will  not  need,"  said  Edgerton,  striving  again  to  rise,  and 
staggering  up  with  difficulty. 

« It  will  need.  You  must  not  overtask  yourself.  The  walk 
is  a  long  one  before  us." 

Meantime,  Wharton  was  already  on  his  way.  It  was  a  tedious 
interval  which  followed,  before  his  return  with  the  carriage, 
which  found  considerable  difficulty  m  picking  a  track  through 
the  woods.  Julia,  afler  recovery,  had  wandered  off  about  a 
hnndred  yards  from  the  party.  She  betrayed  no  concern— '^o 
uneasiness — made  no  inquiries  after  Edgerton,  of  whose  condi* 
tion  she  knew  nothing — and,  by  this  very  course,  convinced  me 
that  she  was  conscious  of  too  deep  an  interest  in  his  fate  to 
trust  her  lips  in  referring  to  it.  All  that  she  said  to  me  was, 
that ''  she  had  been  so  terrified  on  seeing  him  faU,  that  she  did 
not  even  know  that  she  had  screamed." 

*'  Natural  enough !"  said  my  demon.  **  Had  she  been  able  to 
have  controlled  her  utterance,  she  would  have  taken  precious 
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good  care  to  have  maintamed  the  silenoe  of  the  grave.    Bat  hm 
feelings  were  too  strong  for  her  policy." 

And  I  took  this  reasoning  for  gospeL 

The  carriage  came.  Edgerton  was  pnt  into  it,  but  JvBa  pori- 
tivelj  refused  to  ride.  She  insisted  that  she  was  perfecdj  eqval 
to  the  walk  and  walk  she  would.  I  was  pleased  with  tins  de- 
termination, bnt  not  willing  to  appear  pleased.  I  expostalatod 
with  her  even  angrily,  bnt  found  her  incorrigible.  Ohagrin  and 
disappointment  were  obvious  enough  on  the  fiuse  of  WiUiaB 
Edgerton. 

I  took  my  seat  beside  hhn,  and  left  Kingdey  and  Wharbm  to 
escort  mj  wife  home.  We  had  scarcely  got  in  motion  before  a 
rash  determination  seised  my  mind. 

**  You  must  go  home  with  me,  Edgerton.  It  will  not  do,  wUk 
you  are  in  this  feeble  state,  to  remain  at  a  public  tavon.** 

He  said  something  very  fointly  about  crowding  and  iaooB- 
veniendng  us. 

**  Pshaw -»room  enough^and  Julia  can  be  your  nurse." 

His  eyes  closed,  he  sunk  back  in  the  carriage,  and  a  desf 
sigh  escaped  him.  I  fancied  that  he  had  a  second  time  foinled; 
but  I  soon  discovered  that  his  fointness  was  simply  the  sudden 
sense  of  an  overcoming  pleasure.  I  knit  my  teeth  spasmodiesi- 
ly  together ;  I  cursed  him  in  the  bitterness  of  my  heart,  bit 
said  nothing.  It  was  a  feeling  of  desperation  that  had  prompt- 
ed the  rash  resolution  which  I  had  taken. 

«' At  least,""  I  muttered  to  myself,  ""it  will  bring  these  dam- 
ning doubts  to  a  final  trial.  If  they  have  been  focds  her^ofoie^ 
opportunity  will  serve  to  madden  them.  We  shall  see— Wf 
shall  know  all  very  soon ;— and  then  I— *" 

Ay,  then  1 
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Mb8.  PoETHBPiBLD,  good  old  lady,  balf  blind,  half  dea(  in- 
firm and  gouty,  bnt  very  good  natmr^,  easily  eomplied  with  my 
request  to  accommodate  my  friend.  My  friend ! — She  soon  put 
one  of  her  bed-rooms  in  order,  and  Edgerton  was  in  qniet 
possession  of  it  sometime  before  the  pedestrians  came  home. 
When  my  wife  was  told  of  what  I  had  done^  she  was  perfectly 
aghast  Her  air  of  chagrin  was  well  pnt  on  and  excellently 
worn.  Bnt  she  said  nothing.  Kingsley  wore  a  fru^e  of  nnnsnal 
gnvity. 

**  Ton  are  either  the  most  wilftil  or  the  most  indifierent  hns- 
liand  in  the  world,"  was  his  whispered  remark  to  me  as  he  bade 
nse  good  night,  refrising  to  remain  fbr  snpper. 

I  said  something  to  my  wife  about  tending  Edgerton^ seeing 
to  his  wants — nursing  him  if  he  remained  unwell,  and  so  forth. 
She  looked  at  me  with  a  fiu^  of  intense  sadness,  but  made 
no  reply. 

"  She  is  too  happy  for  speech,"  said  my  demon ;  **  and  sueb 
faces  are  easily  made  fbr  such  an  occanon." 

I  went  in  to  Edgerton  after  a  brief  space ;  I  found  him  feeble, 
•omplaining  of  chilL  EEis  hands  felt  feyensh.  I  advised  quiet 
and  sent  off  for  a  physician.  I  sat  with  him  until  the  physician 
came,  but  I  observed  that  my  presence  seemed  irksome  to  hinu 
He  answered  me  in  monosyllables  only ;  his  eyes,  meanwhile, 
being  averted,  his  countenance  that  of  one  excessively  weary 
and  impatient  for  release.  The  physician  prescribed  and  left 
him,  as  I  did  myself.  I  thought  he  needed  repose  and  desired  to 
be  alone.  To  my  great  surpriise  be  followed  me  in  less  than 
half  an  hour  into  the  supper-room,  where  he  stubbornly  sat  out 
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the  evening.  He  refosed  to  take  the  phyac  prescribed  for  him 
and  really  did  not  now  appear  to  need  it  His  eyes  were  l%ht- 
ed  up  with  onnsnal  animation,  his  cheeks  had  Mn  improved 
color,  and  without  engaging  very  actively  in  the  conTenatkn, 
what  he  said  was  said  with  a  degree  of  spirit  quite  nncommsa 
with  him  daring  the  latter  days  of  our  intimacy. 

Mr.  Wharton  spent  the  evening  with  us,  and  the  ball  of  talk 
was  chiefly  sustained  by  him  and  myself.  My  wife  said  little, 
nothing  save  when  spoken  to,  and  wore  a  countenance  of  giest- 
er  gravity  than  ever.  It  seemed  that  Sdgerton  made  some 
effort  to  avoid  any  particularity  in  his  manner,  yet  seldom  did  I 
turn  my  eyes  wMiout  detecting  his  in  keen  emmination  of  my 
wife's  countenance.  At  such  times,  his  glance  usually  fell  to  the 
ground,  but  toward  the  dose  of  evening,  he  almost  aeemedts 
despise  observation,  or— which  was  more  probable  «^  was  met 
conscious  of  it— -for  his  gace  became  fixed  with  a  r^igioB 
eomestness,  which  no  look  of  mine  could  possibly  diveK  or  mi- 
flx.  He  solicited  my  wife  to  play  on  the  guitar,  but  she  de- 
clined, until  requested  by  Mrs.  PorteHleld,  when  she  took  vf 
the  instrument  passively,  and  sung  to  it  one  of  those  otdiBaiy 
negro-songs  whidi  are  now  so  shockingly  pepalar.  I  was  ma- 
prised  at  this,  for  I  well  knew  that  she  heartily  detested  the 
taste  and  spirit  in  which  such  things  were  concdved.  Under 
the  tmtion  of  my  demon,  I  immediately  assumed  dus  to  be 
another  proof  of  the  decline  of  her  delicacy.  And  yet,  though 
I  did  not  think  of  this  at  the  time,  she  might  have  employed 
the  coarse  efihsion  simply  as  an  antidote  against  the  predomi- 
nance  of  a  morbid  sentimentalism.  -  There  is  a  minnent  in  the 
history  of  the  heart's  saflRsring,  when  ^e  smallest  utterance  ef 
the  lips,  or  movement  of  the  form,  or  expression  of  the  eye,  is 
prompted  by  some  prevailing  policy — some  motive  wbicsh  the 
excited  sentubilities  deem  of  importance  to  Aeir  desires. 

dhe  retired  soon.  Her  departure  was  fdlowed  by  that  of  £d> 
gerton  first,  and  next  of  Whartoo.  Mrs.  Porterfidd  had  alxaady 
gone.  I  was  done  at  the  entrance  of  our  cottage.  Not  alone! 
My  demon  was  with  me — suggestive  of  his  pangs  as  ever — fuH 
of  subtlety,  and  filling  me  with  the  darkest  imaginings.  The 
destroyer  of  my  peace  was  in  my  dwelling.  My  wife  may  er 
may  not  be  innocent     Happy  for  her  if  she  is,  but  how  can  that 
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be  kaoim }  It  mattered  little  to  me  in  the  excited  mood  wbioh 
possessed  me.  Let  any  man  fancy,  as  I  did,  that  one,  partaking 
of  his  hospitality,  fying  in  the  chamber  wUch  adjoined  hia  own, 
yet  iMditated  the  last  injury  in  the  power  of  man  to  inflict 
against  the  peace  and  honor  of  his  prote^r.  Let  him  £um^ 
this,  and  then  ask  what  would  be  his  own  feelings — what  his 
conrse? 

Still,  there  is  a  sentiment  of  justice  which  is  natural  to  every 
bosom  with  whom  education  has  not  been  utter  perversion.  I 
beueved  much  against  Edgerton ;  I  suspected  my  wife ;  I  had 
seen  much  to  offend  my  affections ;  much  to  alarm  my  fears ; 
yet  I  knew  nothing  which  waa  conclusive.  That  last  event,  the 
occurrence  of  the  afternoon,  seemed  to  prove  not  that  the  two 
were  gnQty,  but  that  my  wife  loved  the  man  who  meditated 
guilt.  This  belief,  doubtful  so  long,  and  against  which  I  had 
really  striven,  seemed  now  to  be  concluded.  I  had  heard  her 
scream ;  I  had  seen  her  tenderly  sustaining  his  form ;  I  had  Mt 
her  emotions,  when,  the  danger  being  over,  her  feminine  nature 
gained  the  ascendancy  and  she  fainted  in  my  arms.  I  could  no 
longer  doubt,  that  if  she  was  still  pure  in  mind,  afae  was  no  loager 
insensible  to  a  passion  whieh  must  lessen  that  purity  with 
every  added  moment  of  its  permitted  exercise.  StUl,  even  with 
this  conviction,  something  more  was  necessary  to  justify  me  in 
what  I  designed.  There  must  be  no  doubt.  I  must  see.  I 
must  have  sufficient  proof,  for,  as  my  vengeance  shall  be  un- 
•paring,  my  provocation  must  be  complete.  That  it  might  be 
80  I  had  brought  Edgerton  into  the  house*  Something  more 
was  necessary.  Time  and  opportunity  must  be  allowed  him. 
This  I  insisted  on,  though,  more  than  once,  as  I  walked  under 
the  dark  whispering  groves  which  girdled  our  cottage,  and 
caught  a  glimpse  of  the  light  in  Edgerton's  chamber,  my  demon 
urged  me  to  go  in  and  strangle  him.  I  had  strength  to  resist 
this  suggestion,  but  the  struggle  was  a  long  one. 

I  did  not  soon  retire  to  rest.  When  I  did,  I  still  remained 
sleepless.  But  Julia  slept.  In  her  sleep  she  threw  herself  on 
my  bosom,  and  seemed  to  cling  about  and  clasp  me  as  if  with 
some  fear  of  separation.  Had  I  not  fancied  that  this  close  em- 
brace was  meant  for  another  than  myself,  I  had  been  more  in- 
dulgent to  the  occasional  meanings  of  distress  that  escaped  her 
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lips.    Bat,  thinking  as  I  did,  I  forced  her  from  me,  and  in  ddif 
so  she  wakened. 

'*  Edward,"  she  exclaimed  on  wakening,  **  is  it  yon  V* 

^Who  shonid  it  be!''  I  demanded — all  my  snsj^iiQCj  re- 
newed by  her  question. 

''I  am  so  glad.  I  have  had  such  a  dream.  OhI  Edwsd, 
I  dreamed  that  you  were  killing  me !" 

^'Ha !  what  conld  have  occasioned  snch  a  dream  ?** 

My  demon  suggested,  at  this  moment,  that  her  dream  had 
been  occasioned  by  a  consciousness  of  what  her  gmhy  fSmdM 
desenred.    But  she  replied  promptly  :*- 

"  Nay,  I  know  not  It  was  the  strangest  fancy.  I  thongkt 
that  you  pursued  me  along  the  river — that  my  foot  dipped  aai 
I  fdl  among  the  bushes,  where  you  caught  me,  and  it  was  jut 
when  you  were  strangling  me  that  I  wakened." 

*'  Your  dream  was  occasioned  by  the  affiur  at  the  aftenooBi 
Was  nobody  present  but  ourselves  !" 

**  Yes — diere  was  a  man  at  a  little  distance  befciid  mt,  aal 
he  seemed  to  be  running  from  you  also.'* 

**  A  man !  who  was  he  V* 

**  I  don't  know  exactly — his  back  wrs  turned,  but  it  seemed 
as  if  it  was  Mr.  Edgerton." 

«<Ha!  Mr.  Edgerton  I" 

A  deep  silence  followed.  She  had  spoken  her  reply  finolyi 
but  so  slowly  as  to  convince  me  of  the  mental  reluctance  wiii^ 
she  felt  in  uttering  ibis  part  of  the  dream.  When  the  i 
tion  is  excited,  how  small  are  the  events  that  confirm  its  ( 
dency ,  and  stimulate  its  progress.  This  dream  seemed  to  me  tf 
significant  as  any  of  the  signs  that  informed  the  ancient  aagnn 
It  bore  me  irresistibly  forward  in  the  direction  ct  my  previov 
thoughts.  I  began  to  see  the  path — dai^  dismal — periufi 
bloody — which  lay  before  me.  I  began  to  feel  the  Ased,  al- 
ready in  my  soul,  which  destiny  was  about  to  require  me  t» 
perform.  A  crime,  half  meditated,  is  already  half  committei 
This  b  the  danger  of  brooding  upon  the  precipice  of  erfl 
thoughts.  A  moment's  dizziness-*  a  sin^e  plunge— and  aD  m 
over! 

I  doubt  whether  Julia  slept  much  the  remainder  of  the  nifiit 
I  know  that  I  did  not     She  had  her  consciousness  as  weU  as 
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mine.  That  I  now  know.  The  question — **  was  her  oonscions- 
ness  a  gnihj  oneT'  That  was  the  only  question  which  le- 
mained  for  me ! 

Tb#  next  morninf  I  saw  Edgerton.  He  looked  qmte  as  well 
^m  on  the  preyions  night,  but  professed  to  feel  otherwise — de- 
clined coming  forth  to  breakfast,  and  begged  me  to  send  the 
physician  to  him  on  mj  way  to  the  office.  I  immediately  con- 
jeetored  that  this  was  mere  practice,  for  he  had  not  taken  the 
medicine  which  had  been  prescribed. 

He  mnst  keep  sick  to  keep  here,*'  said  my  demon.    **  He 
can  have  no  pretext,  otherwise,  to  stay !'' 

When  I  was  about  to  leave  the  honse  Jnlia  followed  me  to 
the  door. 

**  Don't  fbrget  to  bring  mother's  letter  with  you,"  was  her 
parting  direction.  I  had  not  been  half  an  hour  at  the  office  be- 
fore a  little  servant-^1,  who  tended  in  the  house,  came  to  me 
with  a  message  from  her,  requesting  that  the  letter  might  be 
sent  by  her. 

This  earnestness  struck  me  with  surprise.  I  remembered  the 
expression  in  my  wife's  face  the  day  befbre  when  I  told  her  the 
letter  had  been  received.  I  now  recalled  to  mind  the  fact,  that, 
on  no  occasion,  had  she  ever  shown  me  any  of  her  mother's  let- 
ters ;  though  nothing  surely  would  have  seemed  more  natural, 
as  she  knew  how  keen  was  my  anxiety  to  hear  at  all  times  from 
the  old  maternal  city. 

My  suspicions  began  to  warm,  and  I  resolved  upon  another 
act  of  baseness  in  obedience  to  the  counsel  of  my  evil  spirit  I 
pretended  to  look  awhile  for  the  letter,  but  finally  dismissed  the 
^l,  saying  that  I  had  mislaid  it,  but  would  bring  it  home  with 
me  when  I  came  to  dinner.  The  moment  she  had  gone  I  ex- 
amined this  precious  document  It  was  sealed  with  one  of  those 
gum  wafers  which  are  stuck  on  the  outside  of  the  envelope.  In 
turning  it  over,  as  if  everything  was  prepared  to  gratify  my 
wish,  I  discovered  that  one  section  of  the  wafer  had  nearly 
parted  from  the  paper.  To  the  upper  section  of  the  fold 
it  adhered  closely.  To  the  lower  it  was  scarcely  attached 
at  aD,  and  seemed  never  to  have  been  as  well  festened  as  the 
upper. 

The  temptation  was  irresistible.    A  very  slight  e£Port  enabled^ 
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me  to  complete  the  seperatioB  without  Boilmg  die  pi^iMr  or  ftae- 
tmhkg  the  seal.  This  was  all  done  within  mj  desk,  the  leaf  of 
the  desk  being  raised  and  resting  upon  my  head.  In  Uus  posh 
tion  I  oonld  eaail  j  dose  the  desk*  in  the  eyenl  of  any  intrwoB, 
withont  snlfering  the  intruder  to  see  in  what  I  had  heoi  en- 
gaged. Thus  guarded  I  proceeded  to  read  the  preckms  epistk, 
which  I  (bond  very  mach  what  I  shonld  have  expected  hfum 
snch  a  woman.  It  said  a  great  deal  ahont  her  nei^bors  and 
her  neighbors'  dresses ;  and  how  her  dear  Delaney  was  wune- 
thncs  **  obstropoloas,'*  though  in  die  end  a  mighty  good  man ; 
and  much  more  over  which  I  harried  with  all  the  rapidity  of 
dhigust.  But  there  was  matter  that  made  me  linger.  One  or 
two  sentences  thrown  into  the  postscript  contained  a  yohune. 
I  read,  with  lifted  hair  and  a  coBYubed  bosom,  the  foUowiBg 
passage:— 

"  Delaney  tells  me  that  BiU  Edgerton  has  gone  to  travdL  He 
says  to  Tennessee.  But  I  know  better.  I  know  he  can't  keep 
from  you,  let  him  try  his  best.  But  be  on  your  guard,  Julia. 
Don*t  let  him  get  too  free.  Tour  husband's  a  jealous  man, 
and  if  he  was  once  to  dream  of  the  truth,  he'd  just  as 
leare  shoot  him  as  look  at  him.  I  thought  at  one  tine 
he'd  have  guessed  the  truth  before.  So  far  you've  played 
your  cards  nicely,  but  ^at  was  when  I  was  by  you,  to  tdl 
you  how.  I  feel  quite  ticklish  when  I  think  of  you,  and  re- 
member you've  got  nobody  now  to  consult  with.  All  I  cia 
say  is,  keep  dose.  It  would  be  die  most  terrible  thing  if  CSllf- 
ford  should  find  out  or  even  suspect  He  wouldn't  spare  ekher 
of  you.  It's  better  fbr  a  woman  in  this  country  to  drag  on  and 
be  wretched,  than  to  expose  herself  to  riiame,  for  no  one  cares 
for  her  alter  that.  Be  sure  and  hum  this  the  moment  you've 
read  it.  I  wotild  not  have  it  seen  for  the  world.  I  only  write 
it  as  a  matter  of  duty,  for  I  can't  forget  that  I'm  your  mother, 
though  I  must  say,  Julia,  there  were  times  when  you  have  net 
acted  the  part  of  a  daughter." 

Precious,  voluminous  postscript !  Considerate  mothar  I  *'  Be 
on  your  guard,  Julia.  Don't  let  him  get  too  frM!"  Prudent, 
motherly  counsel !  •*  You've  played  your  cards^icely."  Nice 
lady !     "  I  feel  quite  ticklish  !"     Elegant  sensibilities ! 

Enough !     The  evil  waa  done.    Here  was  une^t^^ipiece 
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damning  testimony,  indirect  but  conclosive,  to  show  that  I  was 
bedevilled.  I  refolded  the  letter,  but  I  could  not  place  my  lips 
to  the  wafer.  The  very  letter  seemed  to  breathe  of  poison. 
Fati^ !  I  put  it  from  me,  went  to  the  basin,  and  wotting  the 
end  of  my  finger,  sufficiently  softened  the  gam  to  make  it  more 
effectually  fiisten  the  letter  than  when  I  had  received  it.  This 
done,  I  proceeded  to  the  business  of  the  day  with  what  appetite 
w«8  left  me. 
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CHAPTER  XLV. 

VBROB  OP  THB  PSBCIPICB. 

I  DO  not  know  how  I  got  throng h  with  the  bnnneas  of  thai 
daj.  Eren  in  mj  weakness  I  was  possessed  of  i,  singiilar  de- 
gree of  strength.  I  saw  Kingslej,  Wharton,  and  all  of  the  ps^ 
ties  whom  we  met  the  day  before.  We  eame  to  m  final  deeisioD 
on  the  subject  of  Kingsley's  claims ;  I  took  down  the  heads  of 
several  papers  which  were  to  be  drawn  np;  the  terns  <^  ssk 
and  transfer,  bounds  and  characteristics  ik  the  land  to  be  ooa- 
▼eyed ;  and  engaged  in  the  discussion  of  the  rarions  topics  wbkk 
were  involved  in  these  transactions»  with  as  keen  a  sense  of 
business,  I  suspect,  as  any  among  them.  The  habit  of  snppies- 
sing  my  feelings  availed  me  sufficiently  under  the  present  cir- 
cumstances. Kingsley  said  nothing  on  the  subject  of  yester- 
day's adventure,  nor  was  I  in  the  mood  to  refer  to  it.  With 
some  effort  I  was  cheerful ;  spoke  freely  of  indifferent  topics, 
and  pleased  myself  with  the  idea  of  my  own  firmness,  while  per- 
suading my  hearers  of  my  good  humor  and  my  legal  abUi^.  I 
do  not  deny  that  I  paid  for  these  proofii  of  stoicism.  Who  does 
not  I  There  is  no  such  thing  as  suppressing  passbns  which  are 
already  in  action — at  least,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  soppres- 
ung  ihem  long.  If  the  summer  tempest  keeps  off  to-day  it  wffl 
come  to-morrow,  and  its  force  and  volume  is  always  in  due  pro- 
portion to  the  delay  in  its  utterance.  The  solitudes  of  the  Sor- 
est heard  my  groans  and  agonies  when  man  did  not — and  Ae 
venom  which  I  kept  from  my  lips,  overflowed  and  poisoned  the 
vevy  sources  of  life  and  happiness  within  my  heart 

I  gave  the  letter  to  Julia  without  a  word.     She  did  not  look 
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«l  me  wblle  eztending  ilie  hand  ip  raeeire  it,  ami  bnnied  to  Wr 
duHnber  witlMmt  brosking  Ae  seaL  I  watchad  her  depaHmg 
§arm  wkh  a  Tagae,  paiaftil  emotiaB  of  ii^purj^  fach  as  woaU 
poflBOSS  the  bosom  of  one,  looking  on  a  dear  object,  with  wbem 
lie  Mi  that  a  dtsmption  was  hemrlj  tbteatened  of  ererf  eartblj 
tie.  That  day  she  ale  no  dmaer.  Her  brow  was  eloudad 
tbrongbont  the  meaL  Edgertoa  was  present,  seeounglj  as  well 
as  at  bis  first  arrivaL  I  bad  leaned  casoall j  fboas  Mrs.  Barter- 
field  that  be  bad  been  in  ear  Utde  parlor  all  the  monuBg;  while 
aneitber  i«mark  from  the  good  old  ladj  ga^e  ma  a  new  idea  of 
the  employment  of  m  j  wife. 

''This  writing/'  said  she,  addresdng  the  kttev,  ""does  jo«r 
eyes  no  good.  Indeed  ttey  look  as  if  yon  had  been  crying 
over  your  task." 

"What  writing}*'  I  asked,  looking  at  Julia,  She  blnsbed, 
bnt  said  nothing,  and  the  blnsh  passed  eft,  leavfaig  Ae  sadness 
more  distinct  than  ever. 

**  Ob,  she  hatf  been  writing  whtAt  sheets  for  the  last  two  morn- 
ings. 1  went  in  this  morning  to  bring  her  ont  to  assist  me  in 
entertaining  Mr.  Edgerton,  who  looked  so  lonesome ;  and  I  do 
assnre  yon  I  thought  at  first,  from  (be  qnantity  of  writing,  that 
you  had  given  her  some  of  your  law-papers  to  do.  The  table 
was  covered  with  it." 

"^Indeed  r"  said  I^'<  this  must  be  looked  into.  It  wffl  not 
do  lor  the  wife  to  take  the  husband's  business  from  bim.  It 
lodis  mtsebivreas,  Mrs.  Perterfield — there's  someUikig  wrong 
«boutk." 

*'  Indeed  there  must  be,  Mr.  Olifford,  for  only  see  how  very 
sad  it  makes  her.  I  declare,  she  looks  this  last  few  weeks  like 
a  very  different  woman.  She  does  nothing  now  bnt  mope. 
When  she  first  came  here  she  seemed  to  me  so  cheerftd  and 

All  this  was  so  nmdi  additional  wormwood  to  my  bitter.  The 
change  in  Jidia,  wbkb  bad  even  struck  ^is  blind  old  lady,  cor- 
responded exactly  with  the  date  of  Edgerton's  arrival.  When 
I  saw  the  earnest  tenderness  in  his  countenance  as  he  watched 
her,  while  Mrs.  Porterfield  was  speaking,  I  ceased  to  feel  any 
aympalby  fyt  the  intense  sadness  which  I  yet  could  not  but  see 
in  bers.    I  tamed  away,  and  loaving  the  table  soon  after,  went 
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to  onr  chamber*  but  the  traces  of  wrkiiig  we*^  no  k«g«  ta  be 
pMii.  The  rolomiiMws.  mMnsoripts  hod  cU  been  careMfy  le- 
OMnrecL.  I  was  about  to  leave  the  chamber  when  JoHa  met  ma 
at  the  door. 

«'GemebadL;  ah  with  me,"  abaaaM.  «<  Why  da  ym fa  at 
m,  aaah  a  fanny  ahfayal    Onae  it  was  aot  ao»  Edwatd*" 

^What!  are  yo«  fer  the  hoaejmooD  agam  1" 

*' Do  noil  aauie  ao,  and  spei^  ao  ixreverendjl"  d»  imi^  wUk 
A  reproaahfol  eameatneM  thai  cectaiiilj  aeamed  to  me  wwtf 
atimiige^  thinkiag  o£  her  aa  X  did.  My  evil  qrarit  waa  lAaul 
He  lacked  readiness  to  account  for  it  Bnt  he  vsaa  not  miaiioif 
and  moved  me  to'chaage  tha  groaod. 

«<But  whai>ldng  wrlfo^ia  this,  JeliaT 

"  Ah !  you  are  curious  1" 

«S«arady.'* 

««3WZite  that  y^u  are  r 

•«  What !  at  the  expense  of  truth  !'* 

•*  No  lb«i  to  gratify  my  desire.  Ihopedyoa  weao}  ba^ea- 
itoaa  or  tm^  it  ia&r  y0u»" 

«<  Let  me  see  it,  than.'' 

<«Noty(Bt;  k  ia BOt  ready/' 

^  Whatt !  shall  there  be  BMre  of  it  r 

**  Yes,  a  good  deaL" 

«<  Indeed !  b«itwl^  take  this  labor!  Why  not  tdl  ma  what 
you  h4ve  to  say  r  . 

«<  1  wish  I  eoiild»  bet  I  oaa  noC    Yt)u  do  not  aaegmroga  ma.** 

**  What  encouragement  do  you  wish  to  speak  to  year  hi» 
bandr 

"  Oh,  muah !    Stay  with  me,  dear  husband." 

**  That  wiU  kesf  you  from  yoor  writiag •*' 

*'  Ah  1  perbapa  H  will  render  it  uweeesaM^/' 

**  At  all  events  it  will  keep  me  from  mine ;''  and  I  pi^spaarf 
to  go.  She  pat  her  hand  nip^  my  shooldar — ledwd  into  my 
eyes  pleadingly^*- hem  were  dewy  wet-^and  spok0>^ 

**  Do  not  go«— ati^  with  mo,  dear  hurtmnd,  do  stay.  Stay 
only  for  half  an  hour." 

Why  did  I  not  stay?  I  should  aak  that  ifuestion  <tf  mysstf 
in  vain.  When  the  heart  grows  perverae,  it  aoqaises  a  taste  frr 
wUfiiliHjss,    I.  inja9\£,  Icmged  to  ptay ;  eould  I^ve  been  par 
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Mmded  iU*t  i(he  certainly  deatred  if,  I  sbould  hate  found  my 
jiweetetf;  ^easiire  in  remaining.  But  there  waa  &e  rub — that 
tkmhi  \  aU  that  ahe  aaid,  looked,  did,  seemed,  through  the  me- 
dnuD  •£  the  Wind  heart,  to  be  fraudulent 

**  She  ^vtmld  disguise  hef  anxiety,  that  you  should  be  gone. 
Lear^  heiv  and  in  twenty  minutea  she  avid  Ed^^xton  wiU  be 
together." 

Smtik  was  the  whisper  of  my  demon.  I  did  leave  her.  I 
-went  Ibrth  for  an  hour  into  the  weeds -^returned  sndd^ily  and 
Ibud  them  together  \  They  were  playing  eheas,  Mrs.  Portev- 
Iteld,  with  all  her  spectacle^  watching  the  game.  I  did  not 
aek,  and  did  not  know,  till  afterirard,  that  the  ejipvem  solicita- 
tieu  of  the  old  lady  had  drawn  her  from  her  chamberrand  placed 
lier  At  die  table.  The  60i\|ecture  of  the  evil  spirit  proved  so  &r 
eerreet,  and  this  tnereaaed  my  oonfidenoe  in  hia  whispers.  Alas ! 
kow  readily  do  we  yield  wi  faith  to  the  spirit  of  hate  1  bow 
^w  to  beliera  the  pure  and  gentle  assurances  of  love ! 

Three  days  passed  after  this  fashion.  Edgerten  no  longer 
expressed  indispeaition,  yet  he  made  no  oflfer  to  depart.  I  took 
y  that  neither  wovd  nor  action  ahenld  remiud  bhn  of  his  trea- 
I  gave  the  parties  every  opportunity,  and  exhibited  the 
manner  of  an  indifierenee  whi^  waa  free  firom  all  disquiet — all 
attapsaoUi.  The  sadneas,  meanwhile,  ioeveased  upon  the  coun- 
tenaooe  olJttlia.  She  gaaed  at  me  in  particular  with  a  look  of 
earnestness  amounting  to  distress.  This  I  aaezibed  to  the 
strength  of  her  passions.  There  waa  even  at  momeata  a  harsh- 
ness in  her  louea  when  aldiessing  me  bow,  which  was  nnnsual 
ta  her.  I  i&moA  seme  reason  for  thtf«  equally  nnfiavarahle  to 
Imr  fidelity.    After  dinner  I  said  to  Edgerton  >— 

*'  You  are  scarcely  strong  enough  f<ur  a  bout  at  the  bottle.  I 
take  wine  with  Kingsley  this  aftemoon.  He  haa  eemmiedoned 
me-tdask  yen*'' 

^  I  dare  not  venture,  but  that  ahoudd  not  keep  yo«  away.'* 

*^U  wffl  not,"  I  aaad  mdifierently. 

"  Thank  him  for  me,  if  you  please,  bnt  tell  him  it  will  not  do 
for  one  so  much  an  invalid  as  myself." 

''Very  good!"  and  I  left  him,  and  joined  Bjngsley.  The 
bnsineaa  of  thia  friend  being  now  in  a  hit  train  if>r  final  a^uat- 
Bt,  he  was  preparing  for  hia  return  to  Texas.    He  had  not 
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been  at  mj  lodgings  Binoe  Edgerton's  mtitiiI  id  M— *,  te  v« 
had  Been  each  other,  neverihelest,  ahnost  ereiy  imf  at  hii  or  at 
my  office.  Onr  afternoon  was  rather  meny  than  cheeiftL 
Heaven  knows  I  was  in  no  mood  to  be  a  5a»  eompaguam^  ¥■!  I 
took  snffiment  pains  that  Kingriey  ahoRld  not  anqpeet  I  had  anj 
reasons  for  b^g  odierwise.  I  had  mjjest — lempCiad  mj 
bottle — I  said  my  good  things,  and  seemed  to  say  them  withiMt 
effort  Kingsley,  always  cheerfbl  and  strong-minded,  was  in 
his  best  vein,  and  mingling  wit  and  refleetion  happily  together, 
maintained  the  ball  of  conversation  with  eqnal  ease  aid  felirily. 
He  had  the  happy  knack  of  eaying  happy  things  qniedy— sf 
waiting  for,  and  retnming  the  ball,  without  nmning  after  it 
At  another  time,  I  shonld  have  been  content  aimjdy  to  have 
provoked  him.  Now,  I  was  qnlte  too  miserable  not  to  seek  em- 
ployment ;  and  to  d^nise  fedhigs,  which  I  shonld  have  been 
ashamed  to  expose,  I  contrived  to  take  die  lead  and  ahnost  grew 
volnble  in  die  freqnenoy  of  my  utterance.  Perhaps,  if  Kingsley 
fuled  hi  any  respect  as  a  phflosoj^ier,  it  was  in  fbfbearing  to 
look  with  sufficient  keenness  ct  observation  into  die  heart  at  his 
neighbor.  He  evidendy  did  not  see  into  mine.  He  was  de- 
ceived by  my  manner.  He  credited  all  my  fan  to  good  inA, 
and  gravely  prononnced  me  to  be  a  fbrtnnate  fellow. 

**  How  i"  I  demanded  with  a  momentary  cessation  of  dM  jsst 
His  gnwity  and-^to  me— -the  strange  enror  in  aoeh  aa  ohser 
vation^-excited  my  cnriosity. 

•*  In  yonr  freedom  ftcm  jeidoosy •'' 

'^Oh !  that,  eht    Bat  why  shonld  I  be  jedooar 

**  It  in  not  exaedy  why  a  man  shonld  be  jeakMS— bnt  wlqr, 
knowing  what  men  are,  usually,  that  yon  are  not  ffine  men 
in  ten  would  be  so  under  your  drcumstanees  f ' 

**  How,  what  circumstances  f* 

"With  Edgerton  in  your  house — evidendy  fend  af  ytar 
wife,  you  leave  them  utterly  to  themselves.  You  faring  him  into 
your  house  unnecessarily,  and  give  him  every  opportmi^.  I 
sdll  think  you  ri^  everything  imprudmidy.  Ton  may  psj 
for  it'' 

I  felt  a  strange  sickness  at  my  heart  I  felt  diat  the  flsme 
was  beginning  to  boil  up  within  me.    Hie  periloos  tnrahigwpdBl 

of  pa«iion_the  crisis  of  strengdi  and  end««jeen5§!**«-^ 
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My  •yen  iettted  gkxwily  vpon  ih%  taUe»  I  wm  tile&t  longer 
than  usvid.  I  feH  ikatf  and  Isokod  op.  Tbe  k««ii  gUunce  of 
Kingd^  was  upon  ne.  It  wonM  not  do  to  mS&i  him  to  read 
my  (Mings.    I  replied  with  acme  preeipitati<m  >— 

**!  see,  Kingsleyt  yon  are  cot  eared  of  y  oar  pn||iidicea  against 
Edgertcm." 

'*  I  am  not-*I  bave  seen  nedncg  to  eare  me.  But  my  preju- 
dice against  him»  has  nothing  to  dc  with  my  opinion  of  your 
pmdenee.     Were  it  any  other  man^  die  case  wenld  be  the 


*«  Well,  bnt  I  do  not  think  It  so  olaar  tihat  Edgertrai  loires  my 
wile  more  than  is  natarai  and  proper.'' 

*'0f  the  natnralress  of  his  love  I  say  noAmg— -perhaps^ 
nolhing  eould  bd  more  catnraL  Bnt  that  he  does  lore  her,  and 
loves  her  as  oo  married  woman  skonld  be  loved,  by  anothar  than 
her  husband,  is  dear  eiiOQgh." 

**  Soppoee,  then,  it  be  as  yon  say  I  So  long  as  be  does  noth* 
Ing  improperly,  there  is  nothing  to  be  said.    There  is  no  eviL'' 

•"Ahy  bnt  there  is  evil.    There  is  dai^;er." 

««Howl  Idonotsae*" 

**  Siqppose  yonr  wife  makes  the  sane  disoovevy  whiA  other 
persons  hove  made  t  Suppose  she  finds  oat  that  Edgertonlovea 
herr 

-Well— what  Aenr 

-  She  can  not  remafai  mrinfhwinced  by  it.  It  wiD  alBKt  her 
feelings  sensibly  in  some  way.  No  ereatnre  in  the  wodd  oaa 
remain  insensible  to  the  attachmmit  of  another." 

^  Indeed  J  Why,  agreeable  to  that  doetrine,  there  eonld  be 
no  seenity  from  principle.  There  eoold  be  no  virtue  eertain— - 
nay,  not  even  love." 

''Do  not  mistake  ae.  When  I  say  she  would  be  faineneed 
•— I  do  not  mean  to  cay  that  Ae  would  be  so  influenced  as  to 
requite  the  illicit  sentiment  Par  from  it  Bnt  die  mast  pity 
or  she  must  sconi.  She  may  despise  or  she  may  deplore.  In 
either  case  her  feelings  would,  be  aroused*  and  in  cither  ease 
would  produce  uneasiness  if  not  unhappinees.  I  ibum^  Clifford, 
that  your  wile  perceives  the  passion  of  Edgerton-— I  am  confi- 
deat,  also,  that  it  baa  influenced  her  feeliags.  What  may  be 
the  sentiment  produced  by  thie  influence  I  do  not  pretend  to 
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mj.  I  wMddMlinsiawHtoaMtiikaMMlkuirovUbeBatii- 
nl  to  tke  hrmMt  9t  any  TirtacMM  wmmn.  Bbe  may  polj  or  sbe 
■Mjr  mown  Am  maj  despite  er  die  may  deplore.  I  knov  not. 
But,  in  either  ease,  I  regard  year  briapaf  SctgerUm  into  the 
iMon  aad  eoaCnwiag  apon  Uai  to  laaay  eppoitmtias>  aa  beng 
calculated  either  to  make  yourself  or  yonr  wife  miserable.  la 
talbet  erant  yoa  kaTa  ^ae  wiing  I^iok  to  it— leiaedj  H  ti 
aeon  as  jmm  aaa." 

Myfaeakomadlikafire.  My  e]res  weie  ixad  vponthe  taUe. 
I  dared  not  look  upon  my  companion,  '^en  I  spoke,  I  ftk  a 
eboking  dMBcaky  In  say  ittarsarB  wUdi  oaapalled  Bie  to  speak 
loud  to  be  onderstood,  akid  wkick  yel  left  my  qpeaeh  tUdk» 
htasky,  aad  aanatarai. 

**  Say  M>  Biota,  Kiagaley.  What  yea  have  said  disturbs  ma* 
Nay,  I  adosowledfe,  I  kave  baen  distaibad  before.  Perhaps, 
indeed,  I  know  more  than  yourself.  Tkne  will  show.  At  sH 
erraats,  be  sare  of  one  thing.  Tkase  apportuakies,  if  a^mt  yon 
say  be  tma,  ailbrd  an  ordesi  tfanrngh  whicli  it  is  neeesssry  that 
the  parties  should  nofw  fa— *lf  it  be  only  ta  afiard  the  aeoonary 
degree  of  relief  to  my  mind.  Enough  baa  been  seen  to  excite 
saspicioa  *^  epengh  has  baaa  dooey  yen  yourself  think,  to  awaken 
Ibe  fariiBga  of  my  wife.  Tbasa  feelings  mast  now  be  toad. 
Opportunity  will  do  this.  She  must  go  through  the  triaL  I 
am  not  blind  as  you  suppose.  Nay,  I  am  wssbekft^  and  I  tell 
yaa,  Kiagdey,  Aat  the  tiaM  approachas  when  aU  aoiy  doriyts 
BBOst  eeaao  one  way  o»  the  otter." 

"  But  I  still  think,  diflbrd— "  ha  begaa. 

"No  mere,  Kiagdey.  I  tell  you,  aiaftters  mast  go  ea.  Ed- 
geftoo  ean  new  only  be  dnyen  from  my  house  by  mj  wile.  If 
she  expels  him,  I  shall  be  too  happy  not  to  forgira  kirn.  Bat 
if  she  nmkes  it  necessary  that  the  expulsion  sludl  be  afeeCad  by 
say  kaada,  and  with  inoleaca-^Gcd  bara  mer^  upon  botk  «df 
tiMir  Imt  I  sfaaU  not.    Gaodai^tr 

*'  But  why  wffl  yoa  ga  f  [itej  awhile  k>nger.  Be  not  nsih 
~do  aotlang  piadipitataly,  GfifibtiL" 

I  SBiilad  bitterly  ia  leplyiag  »— 

^  You  need  aot  f^ar  me.  Ha^re  I  not  pioTad  myself  patieoi 
— patieirt  until  yo-a  pronoaaced  aae  cold  aad  indiffereat  f  Wky 
should  y  Ta  eupoose  titat,  haviug  waited  aad  farbome  ao  I019. 
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I  flbould  be  guilty  of  rashness  now  ?  No,  Kingslej !  My  wife 
is  very  dear  to  me — how  dear  I  will  not  say ;  I  will  be  delib- 
erate for  her  toke — for  my  own.  I  will  be  sure,  very  sure — 
quite  8are;^>bnt,  once  sure ! — Good  night/' 

Kingsley  followed  me  to  the  door.  His  last  injunctions  ex- 
horted me  to  forbearance  and  deliberation.  I  mlenced  them  by 
a  significant  repetition  of  the  single  wosds,  "  Good  night — good 
night !"  and  hurried*  with  every  fielb^  of  anxiety  and  jealousy 
awakened,  in  the  direction  of  my  cottage. 
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CHAPTER  XLVI. 

TVB  UMBtlDLBD  MADNISS. 

Thb  night  did  not  promiae  to  be  «  good  one.  The  doiids 
were  tendding  wfldlj  from  east  to  west  The  air  was  moist 
and  chilL  There  was  no  light  from  moon  or  star8»  and  I  strode 
with  difficnltj,  though  still  rapidlj*  through  the  nnpayed  streets. 
I  was  singnlarlf  and  painfbllj  excited  bj  the  conversation  inA 
Kingsley.  Mj  own  experience  before,  had  prepared  me  to  be- 
come sOy  with  the  slightest  additional  provocation.  Facts  were 
rapidly  accnmnlating  to  confirm  m j  fWs,  and  lessen  my  doubts. 
That  dark,  meaning  letter  of  Mrs.  Delaney !  The  adventure 
in  the  streamlet— The  scream — the  look — the  secrecy !  What 
a  history  seemed  to  be  compressed  in  these  few  topics. 

I  hurried  forward— -I  was  now  among  the  trees.  I  bad  al- 
most to  grope  my  way,  it  was  so  dark*  I  was  helped  forward 
by  some  governing  instincts.  My  fiend  was  busy  all  the  while. 
I  fancied,  now,  that  there  was  something  exulting  in  his  tone. 
But  he  drove  me  forward  without  forbearance.  I  Mt  that  these 
clouds  in  the  sky — this  gloom  and  excitement  in  my  heart-* 
were  not  for  nothing.  Every  gust  of  wind  brought  to  me  some 
whisper  of  fear ;  and  there  seemed  a  constant  murmur  among 
the  trees  —one  burden— whose  incessant  utterance  was  only 
shame  and  wo.  How  completely  the  agony  of  one's  spirit 
sheds  its  tone  of  horror  upon  the  surrounding  world.  How  the 
flowers  wither  as  our  hearts  wither — how  sickly  grows  sunlight 
and  moonlight,  in  our  despair — how  lonely  and  utter  sad  is  the 
breath  of  winds,  when  our  bosoms  are  about  to  be  laid  bare 
of  hope  and  sustenance  by  the  brooding  tempest  of  our 
sorrDws. 

I  had  a  terrible  prescience  of  some  dreadful  experience 
which  awaited  me  as  I  drove  forward.  Obstructions  of  tree 
and  shrub,  and  tangled  vines,  encountered  me,  but  did  not  long 
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annest,  and  I  really  felt  them  not.  I  put  them  aside  without  a 
conBcionsnesfl. 

At  length  a  glimmering  light  informed  me  I  was  near  the 
cottage.  I  eonld  see  the  heaTj  dark  masses  of  foliage  that 
crowded  before  the  entrance.  The  light  was  in  the  parlor. 
There  was  also-  one  in  the  room  of  Mrs.  Porterfield.  Onrs» 
which  was  on  the  same  floor  with  hers,  was  in  darkness.  I 
never  experienced  sensations  more  like  those  of  a  dmnken  man 
than  when,  working  my  way  cautiously  among  the  trees,  I  ap- 
proached the  window.  The  glasses  were  down,  possibly  in 
consequence  of  the  violence  of  the  gust  But  there  was  one 
thing  unusual.  The  curtains  were  also  down  at  both  windows. 
These  curtains  were  half-curtains  only.  They  fell  from  the 
«p^  ti^o  of  the  lower  sash,  and  WMre  simply  meant  to  protect 
tkft  inmates  fix^n  the  casual  glance  of  persona  in  front.  The 
bouse  waa  on  an  elevation  ^  two  or  three  feet  from  the  giound* 
It  was  impostiUe  to  see  into  the  apartment  uoless  I  could  nose 
H^aelf  at  least  thai  auieh  above  my  own  stature.  I  looked 
avoond  sm  &r  a  stwnp,  benchr  block— ^anything ;  but  there 
waa  sethisgi  or  m  the  daikness  I  failed  to  find  it.  To  clamber 
up  againsi  the  side  of  the  houae  would  have  distuzbed  the  in- 
matet  I  aseeaded  a  tree,  and  buried  within  :l»  leavest  looked 
dnradfyiaio  theapartaMnt 

They  wete  together !  akme !— at  the  eternal  chess  I  Julia 
sat  upen  the  utt^  Bdgerten  in  front  of  her.  A  small  toble 
stood  beiween  th«»n.  I  had  arrived  at  an  opportune  moment. 
Julia's  hamd  was  extended  to  tiie  board.  I  saw  the  very  piece 
it  rested  upon.  It  was  the  white  queen ;  but,  juat  at  that  mo* 
ment-^nething  eeuld  be  more  deariy  virible— -the  hand  oi 
Sigeiton  waa  kid  upon  hers.  She  instantly  withdrew  it,  and 
looked  upward.  Her  face  was  the  color  of  carman  «* flushed 
•—so  said  my  demon,  with  the  overwhelming  passions  in  her 
breast*  The  next  moment  the  table  was  thrust  aside — the 
fihnaa  laan  tumbled  upon  the  floor,  and  Edgerton  kneeling  he- 
lve my  wife  had  grasped  lier  about  the  waist,  and  was  drag- 
ging her  to  his  knee. 

I  saw  no  mere.  A  sudden  darkness  passed  over  my  eyes.  A 
keen,  quick,  thrilling  pang  went  through  my  whole  frame,  and  I 
fell  from  the  tree,  upon  the  earth  below,  in  uttor  uuconsciousnesfi. 
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CHAPTEB  XLVIL 

FATAL  SILBNCE. 

ol'Ki.oK  Rfid  «ruel  destuij!  Wbon  eveiythiBf  depenW 
dpon  mj  €miie90>  I  imB  orerwlidined  by  f^seblMKM.  It  mmafti 
as  if  I  had  iio^  befbro  bdiered  lb«t  this  terrible  motMBl  of 
eonimitttioti  wtmld  emne.  And  jel,  if  loiybodj  euidd  hwm 
been  prepare  fbr  snob  a  diocoreiy,  I  i^Hmld  ba^e  been.  I  bei 
biocded  over  it  for  mmrtbs.  A  tboesand  timetf  bad  wkj  \am^ 
naticii  <  .Vturod  it  to  me  in  tbe  most  ThrM  aad  Iba^M 
I  fancied  tbat  I  i&onld  baire  been  ctoeled  I.7  wmvktieB  j 
every  otbef  feeMng  but  thut  ef  vengeaaeo.  B«t  iaroalityvaf 
hope  was  so  saii£;t:i:_c  1:^7  love  for  Julia  ae  fan^ent,  i  did  aaly 
amidst  id!  my  fears,  really  beKere  tbat  saoh  -a  iMag  toaid  ever 
poTe  trae.  All  my  boasted  placfibig  and  prefaratien,  mmi  ea- 
pionage,  had  only  deoeived  nyeeli^  I  beliavod,  at  wawl,  thrt 
Jnha  might  be  brought  to  love  Wflyam  Sdgertotf,  b«t  that  be 
would  presume  to  give  utterance  to  fait  1*  ve»  amd  tbat  ah»  wmHi 
submit  to  listen,  was  not  tndy  within  my  belief  I  bad  Ml 
been  prepared  fbr  this,  boweva:  mncb,  in  my  hut  iatatyiew  vilk 
Kingsley,  I  bad  profbsaed  myself  te  be. 

But  bad  the  sabnktedf  Tbat  was  still  a  qaealioii.  I  bad 
seen  nothing  beyond  what  I  have  stated.  Hie  audadona  band 
had  rested  npeit  bers-*-hi8  hnplous  arm  bad  eoeoded  bar  waii^ 
and  then  my  blindness  and  darkness  Mlowed.  I  was  etrvak  as 
completely  senseless,  and  fell  from  the  tree  widi  h,%  litde  aanh 
ing  lifb,  as  if  a  sodden  bnHet  bad  traveraed  my  heart 

In  this  state  I  lay.  How  long  I  know  not — it  moat  have 
been  for  8e%  era!  hours.     I  was  brought  to  conadoasneaa  by  a 
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aeltte  tf  toUL  I  vat  hmnxukibtd—m  itettcty  nin  was  Mliap 
Mid  fram  tha  «ottdition  of  my  dodMSi  whieh  werw  comphtely 
sataniled,  iWMfc  faaire  been  fidUng  fiMr  toMe  lime  jne^ieai;'  I 
4oM  with  piin  nd  Mbtdty  to  m  j  Hoot  I  vas  olffl  tui  ok 
tMvaoi  9mA  rtapift^d,  by  one  of  tboso  estvoaeo  of  fnfflBiing  tmt 
wUeh  the  ov^tfekaiged  heart  ca«  find  no  aaAeienft  or  ■efficient- 
kf  n^ttethDd  of  v«fie£  When  I  roM,  the  ligiit  was  no  longer 
lathe.pedor.    The  partiee  wen  wtthdMwn* 

HorriUe  tho«gbt !  That  I  abonU  haro  fiOed  at  that  trying 
Bioliiebt  I  haew  eTer}*tfahig-*I  hnew  notfahig.  It  was  still 
possible  that  Jidia  had  repulsed  hiln.  I  had  eeoa  iu  aiidaeity 
only — was  it  followed  by  her  guilt  7  How  shall  that  be  known  f 
I  eaald  answer  tUa  question  aa  KkigBley  weald  have  answered  it. 

"  If  yonr  wife  be  honest,  she  must  now  reveid  the  troth. 
She  can  no  longer  forbear.  The  proceeding  of  Edgerton  hr^B 
been  too  deoided,  and  she  riiares  his  gaiH  if  sb^  fengar  ke€f>6  it 
secret.  The  wife  wl>o  submits  to  this  §onn  of  insnlt,  withnnt 
aoeking  f  rsAectiao  where  alenc  it  may  be  ftmnd,  dearly  shows 
tbat  the  of&oee  is  grateful  to  her  «— that  she  deems  it  no  insalt." 

Thai  then*  shall  be  the  test  I  8e  I  dotetaikied.  Edgorton 
mnst  be  punished.  There  is  no  escape.  Bnt  lor  her -^  if  aher 
does  not  seeh  the  earliest  oecaskm  to  roYeal  the  trwih,  she  \h 
gnihy  beyond  dimbt-— doomed  beyond  redemption. 

I  entesed  the  house  with  difficulty.  I  was  as  feMe  as  if  I 
had  been^nnder  the  handa  of  the  phyaiaianfhr  weeks.  A  Hgbt 
waa  lawuiiig  on  the  staircase.  I  took  it  and  went  into  the  par- 
lor, whieb-  I  narrowly  examined.  There  were  no  remaining 
prooft  of  the  kle  disorder.  Tbertable  was  set  against  the  wall. 
The  chess-men  were  all  gathered  up,  and  neatly  pat  a  way  in 
die  bax«  wbich  stood  upon  tiie  miantel. 

^  Tlieve  is  proof  of  coidnass  and  deliberation  here  1"^  I  mut- 
tered to  mjmiVf  as  I  toak  my  way  npnrtaftrs*  When  I  entered 
my  chamber,  I  Mt  n  pimg^  the  fore-ranner  of  a  spasm.  I  had 
been  for  several  years  aAieted  wi^  theae  .^aans,  in  great  or 
soiaH  degree.  They  maiked  erecy  aingnlar  mental  ezekement 
under  whieh  I  labored.  It  was  no  doubt  one  of  these  qpasma 
whklk  had  seined  and  overpowered  me  while  I  sat  witb&i  the 
tree.  Nerer  before  had  I  aaiSared  from  one  so  severe ;  but  the 
violence  of  this  was  naturally  dne  to  the  eztrmne  of  agony -^aa 
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wJJen  u  it  was  tenrftle — wlnek  wixeA  «p*ii  xkj  tofiL  Ify 
pbywunt  had  firovided  me  with  a  remedy  afjainat  thete  M»Ab 
lo  wUoh  I  waf  aecastoaied  to  TMOrt  Tlte,  Umnis^  a 
ramedgr,  was  abo  a  potoat  poison.  It  was  a  moJHciBO 
ikn^  hydro^atiio  or  praasie  aeld.  Fhre  mmiBM  was  a  dsae,  Hot 
two  dvsps  were  ooaih*  1  went  to  4^  nieaiciBo-casa  wdmi 
stood  beoea^  tka  bead  of  the  bod,  with  the  tiow  to  gottfaig  cad 
the  Tial ;  bat  my  wild  started  «p  eagerty  as  I  approaehed,  and 
wUh  trembliBg  actents^  domaaded  what  was  the  aialter.  She 
saw  rae  covered  wi^  mid  and  soaking  wMi  water.  I  told  her 
that  I  had  got  wot  connng  homeward  and  had  slipped  dowa 
thahilL 

*'  Why  did  yon  stay  so  hto-^why  not 
doarhnidMuid?" 

•"Hypocrite  !*'  I  muttered  while  stoo^ag  down  for  the  < 

•Ton  are  rfck^ — yon  have  yowr  spasms!'*  A%  now  saM. 
ilsing  from  Uie  bed  and  offering  to  measmro  the  medieme.  This 
she  had  repeatedly  done  before;  but  I  was  not  mnr  wSiagta 
trust  her.    Donbts  of  her  fiddtty  led  to  other  donbts. 

'*  If  she  is  pvepaamd  to  dishonor,  she  is  prepared  to  destsof 
yea  t"  said  my  luariliar. 

This  suggestion  seised  upon  aiy  bran,  and  whQo  I  meanasd 
out  the  minims,  the  busy  fiend  reminded  me  that  I  grasped  Aa 
bane  as  w^  tm  the  antidote  in  my  hand*  A  storm,  a  tenriUe 
image  of  retribotiTO  joatloe  presented  itself  before  my  thenghts. 
The  feeling  itf  an  awftil  necessity  grew  strong  withMi  ma 
««8haU  the  adulterer aiono  perish?  SliaU  the adiihrosa eaeaper 
The  fiend  answered  widi  treamloos  hot  stem  pa8W»-^«'81ic 
shaU  surely  die  r 

*'  If  she  reveals  not  the  truA  in  seasem/'  I  said  in  my  secret 
sowl ;  '^  if  she  claims  not  protection  at  my  hands  agaiiist  tbo 
adnkerer,  she  shall  share  his  fote  Y*  aiid  with  this  resolve,  evsa 
at  the  moment  when  I  was  measuring  ti>e  antidote  for  myself,  I 
resolved  that  the  same  vial  should  fomish  the  bane  for  her! 

The  modioine  roifeved  me,  tbongh  *ot  witii  the  same  prompt* 
ness  as  usual.  I  looked  tti  the  watch  and  fovud  it  two  o'decL 
My  wife  begged  mc  to  come  to  bed,  bnt  that  was  impoanUe. 
I  proceeded  to  change  my  gaiments.  By  the  time  tfiat  I  had 
fiHi«hed,  tiie  rnin  ce^iwi*l,  f  ho  t^nrn  cRwe  mit.  tl  o  morning  ptim 
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■ed  to  h%  dmt.  I  dfiteivuDed  to  Mt  fortli  fton  my  office.  I 
had  no  partUvlAr  parpoM ;  but  I  Mt  tluU  I  could  not  madilato 
whece  she  wm«  She  cootuinallj  ipoke  to  me— elirajs  teaderlj 
and  wiA  greet  eenieetneet.  1  i^eeded  mj  epeme  ee  e  reeaon 
for  not  lying  down.  Bat  I  lingered.  I  wee  as  nnwiUiBg  to  ge 
ae  to  itAj.  I  longed  to  hear  her  narratiTe ;  and*  enee  or  twice, 
I  fancied  that  she  wiched  to  tcM  ne  cmftcthing  Bot  the  did 
not  I  waited  tOl  near  daylight,  in  order  that  she  choaU  have 
every  opportunity,  bnt  ibe  eaid  little  beyond  making  profoe* 
siene  of  love,  and  imploriai^  ae  to  oome  to  bed* 

Id  cheer  deepair,  at  last,  I  weirt  oat,  taking  my  pictd-cace, 
nnpecceiyed  by  her,  under  my  arm.  I  went  to  my  office  when 
I  locked  it  np.  There  I  coated  mycelf,  brooding  in  a  very 
whirlwind  of  Uionght,  until  after  daylight 

When  the  can  had  ricen*  I  went  to  a  man  in  the  neighhov- 
hood  who  hived  <Hit  vehidea.  I  ordered  a  doce  cerricge  to  he 
at  my  door  by  a  certain  hour,  immediately  after  breakfast.  I 
then  despatched  a  note  to  Kingsley,  saying  briefly  diat  £dgcr- 
ton  and  myself  would  call  for  him  at  nine.  I  then  retnmed 
home.  My  wife  had  arisen,  bat  bad  not  left  the  chamber.  She 
pleaded  headache  and  indisposition,  and  dedined  connng  out  te 
breakfast  She  seemed  very  sad  and  unhappy,  not  to  say 
greatly  disquieted  *—  appeerance^  which  I  natnxaUy  attriboted 
to  guilt  For— -stiU  she  said  nothiogr  I  lingered  near  her  en 
variqos  small  pretences  in  the  hope  to  hear  her  speak.  I  csv;en 
made  severd  approaches  which,  I  fended,  might  tend  to  pro- 
voke the  wished-fbr  reveletion.  Indeed,  it  was  wished  for  ns 
ardently  as  ever  soul  wished  lor  the  permission  to  live— pimyed 
for  as  sinceiely  as  the  dying  man  prays  for  respite,  and  the  tern* 
porary  remission  of  his  doom. 

In  vdnl  My  wife  said  little*  and  nothing  to  the  purpoce. 
The  moments  became  seriously  dM>rt.  Oodd  she  have  anything 
to  say  ?  Was  it  possible  that  being  innocent  she  should  still 
lock  up  the  guilty  secret  in  her  bosom  t  She  could  not  be  in« 
nocent  to  do  so  !  This  condusion  seemed  inevitable.  In  order 
that  sbe  should  have  no  plea  of  discouragement,  I  spoke  to  her 
with|preat  tenderness  of  manner,  with  a  more  than  usud  display 
of  fbeling.  It  was  no  mere  show.  I  felt  dl  that  I  said  and 
looked.     I  knew  that  a  trying  and  terrible  <ty^|||  b^^C^^  ^^"^ 
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•—ad  eretit  painM  to  ns  both— and  all  my  love  lor  W  revire4 
wkk  tenfold  eameetneM.  Ofa !  how  I  ionged  to  take  ker  inio 
my  araM,  aaid  warn  her  tenderly  of  the  oonaeqneiiees  of  her  er- 
for;  but  thk>  of  Conner  was  hnpossible.  BM,  abort  of  this,  I 
did  evarylJiifig  that  I  tfaoogfat  likely  to  tndeoe  her  eoofide&ee. 
I  talked  Aunttiariy  to  her,  a»d  fondly,  inA  an  effort  at  ddldfike 
aimpHeHy  aind  aainootnewiy  in  the  hope  tmMs,  by  tMn  reoewng 
Uie  deareal  i«lati«ns  of  eaae  ttnd  kappfnen  between  na,  Ae 
skenid  ba  bef^Ued  into  bar  fbrmer  traating^  readiness  ^  speech. 
She  met  my  fondnesses  witii  eqnal  fondness.  It  seemed  to  glre 
her  partienlar  plaasnre  that  I  sAionld  be  tbns  imd.  In  het  em- 
braee,  reqnititig  mine,  the  dnng  to  me ;  and  her  tears  droppiag 
warm  %pen  my  hands,  were  yet  attended  by  smBes  of  fh»  most 
hearty  delight.  A  thousand  times  she  renewed  the  assnranees 
cf  her  love  and  attaebment'— >nay,  sbe  even  went  so  fkr  as  ten- 
derly to  Hpbvnid  me  that  onr  momSHta  of  endeaiment  were  is 
fcwi^'^yet,  in  sjSte  of  aK  this,  sbe  stM  fbrbere  the  aaaoalf 
snijeet  She  still  aaid  noddng;  and  M  1  knew  bow  mock 
sb»  fmM  say  and  onght  to  My,  whiefa  she  did  not  say,  I  eoold 
not  resitot  tbe  eonvietion  that  ber  tears  were  tboae  of  die  enm^ 
dfle,  asHl  ber  assnranees  of  love  the  gloafaig  commoH|Jace<  of 
rtier  harlot 

In  silence  she  sdfered  me  to  leave  her  ifor  the  breaktet-tiMe. 
She  looked)  it  is  tnte-*-bnl  wbat  had  I  to  do  wltb  looks,  bow- 
^Mrt  earnest  and  devoted?  I  went  horn  her  riowly.,  Wkai 
on  the  stairs,  Ikneying  I  bad  beaid  ber  voice,  I  retwimd,  bat 
ibe  had  not  called  me.  Sbe  was  stiH  sHent  Fnll  of  sidneis  I 
left  ber,  connting  dowly  and  saAy  eveiy  step  wliidi  I  took 
from  her  presence. 

Edgerton  was  already  at  table.  He  looked  very  wtetcksJL 
I  observed  him  cfosely.  His  eye  dintnk  from  the  ^neonnterof 
arine.  His  looks  answered  snfllctently  Ibr  bis  gnih.  I  stid  to 
bim  !••'*• 

**  I  hare  to  ride  ont  a  Ktde  ways  in  Ae  comiitry  tbii  mombig, 
and  count  npon  3roQr  company.  I  trast  yon  feel  wdl  enough  to 
go  with  me  T    Indeed,  it  will  do  yon  good." 

Of  coarse,  my  langaage  and  manner  were  stripped  of  eveiy- 
thing  that  might  alarm  his  fears.  He  besiteted,  but  eompEod. 
The  carriage  was  at  the  door  before  we  had  fi^idied  breakftit; 


and  with  no  other  object  than  siinplj  to  afford  her  another  op- 
portuoitj  for  the  desired  revelation,  I  once  more  went  np  to  my 
wife's  chamber.  Here  I  lingered  fbllj  ten  minutes,  affecting  to 
aearch  for  a  paper  in  tmnks  where  I  knew  it  conld  not  be  found. 
While  thus  engaged  I  spoke  to  her  frequently  and  fondly.  She 
did  not  need  the  impulse  to  make  her  revelation,  except  in  her  own 
heart.  The  occasion  was  unemployed.  She  suffered  me  once 
more  to  depart  in  silence ;  and  this  time  I  felt  as  if  the  word  of 
utter  and  inevitable  wo  had  been  spoken.  The  hour  had  gone 
by  for  ever.  I  gonld  no  longec  resist  the  conviction  of  her 
shameless  guilt.  All  her  sighs  and  tears,  professions  of  love  and 
devotion,  the  fond  tenacity  of  her  embrace,  the  deep-seated 
earnestness  and  significance  in  her  looks — all  went  for  nothing 
In  h6»  fMard  to  titter  the  one  o&ly>  and  alltepogtaiit  ooMinwii- 
Mtfeir. 

let  ko  wdUMui,  #11  ^Miy  prvlextr  knrwer  specfoms,  cUeehRd 
iMrielf  witll  tto  fatal  error,  that  sh«  can  siMy  luurbor,  unspekea 
to  her  husband,  the  secret  of  any  insult,  or  base  appioaeb,  nf 
•adther  to  herself! 
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SDOttTON  MUMUMd  UmMlf  to  be  itt  raadiiMfli,  tfrft  •&  ^ 
tame  time,  declared  hit  intention  to  withdraw  at  onee  Snm 
•or  heapittUtj  and  leHmi  te  Ut  eM  lodgbg  heiwe.  He  had 
■heady  giTon  iattnMlkNM  te  hm  aerraai  far  the  iwnwal  ef 
nit  cMBtct* 

««Whatt''  I  taid  with  a  feeling  of  irony,  whidi  «dl  Ml 
make  ittelf  apparent  in  mj  tpeech^-^  jon  are  tired  of  oor 
hotpitality,  Edgerton  t  We  hare  not  treated  yon  weD*  I  am 
aihud." 

«*  Tea/'  he  mattered  faintly,  "*  too  well  I  have  ere^  reaaoa 
to  be  gratified  and  gratelbl.    No  reaton  to  emnplain.** 

He  forced  himtelf  to  say  something  more  by  way  of  ac- 
knowledgment ;  but  to  this  I  gare  little  heed.  We  drove  first 
to  Kingsley's,  and  took  him  np ;  then,  to  my  office,  where  I  got 
oat,  and,  entering  the  office,  wrapped  ap  my  pistol-case  care- 
fally  in  a  newspaper,  so  that  the  contents  might  not  be  conjee- 
tared,  and  bringing  it  forth,  thrnst  it  into  the  boot  of  the  car- 
riage. 

**  What  have  yon  got  there  f '  demanded  Eingsley. 

**  Something  for  digestion,"  was  my  reply.  **  We  may  be 
kept  late." 

"  Ton  are  wise  enoogh  to  be  a  traveller,"  said  Kmgsley ;  and 
withoat  farther  words  we  drove  on.  I  fancied  that  when  I  pot 
the  case  into  the  vehicle,  Edgerton  looked  somewhat  snspicioat. 
That  he  was  nneasy  was  evident  enongh.  He  eoold  not  well 
he  otherwise.     The  consciousness  of  guilt  was  enough  to  make 
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hni  fo ;  and  tben  tbefe  was  b«t  little  pvefent  fympftthj  between 
llimeeif  md  Kingslej. 

I  had  already  giveii  the  driver  inttnietioDS.  He  earned  «a 
mto  tbe  lonefiest  spot  ol  weeds  seme  foar  aiDea  fiwa  M  »  and 
in  a  direction  rerj  far  from  the  beaten  track. 

"What  brings  yon  into  this  quarter f  demaadad  Kingelej. 
^  What  bnsiDeBs  hare  yev  herer 

''We  stop  here,"  I  said  as  die  caariage  diwe  np^  ""I  hare 
some  land  to  choose  and  measure  here.  Bhall  we  allghtf 
gentleBenl" 

I  took  the  pistol-case  in  my  hands  and  led  the  way.  Thejf 
followed  me.  The  carriage  remained.  We  went  <m  together 
eevemi  hniidred  3raxds  until  I  fanded  we  should  be  quite  safo 
tnm  interraptien.  We  weve  n&  a  deoae  finrest.  At  a  little  dis- 
tance waa  a  small  stretch  of  tolerably  open  pne  land,  which 
seemed  to  answer  the  usual  purposes.  Here  I  paused  and  con- 
fronted dMB. 

**  Mr.  Kingsley/'  I  said  without  farther  preliminaries,  "  I  have 
taken  the  Iberty  of  bringiBg  you  here,  aa  the  most  honomUe 
man  I  know,  in  order  that  you  should  witness  the  adjustment 
of  an  affak  of  boner  between  Mr.  Edgertom  and  myself." 

As  I  spoke  I  umrolled  the  pistri^ase.  Edgerton  grew  pale 
aa  death,  but  remained  silent.  Kingaley  waa  evidently  aston- 
iahed,  hnt  net  so  much  so  aa  to  forbear  the  ohfrions  answer. 

'<How  !  an  affair  of  heaerl  la  thia  ioeritaUe— neoeasary* 
Clifford  r 

'« Absolutely !" 

'^  In  no  way  to  be  adjusted  t" 

«<In  but  one!  This  man  baa  dislMnoeed me  in  thedeareal 
relations  of  my  houeehoU." 

"Ha!  can  it  her 

"Too  true!  There  is  no  kelp  far  ilnDW.  I  am  dealing  with 
him  still  as  •  man  of  boner.  I  should  haire  been  justified  in 
sheetiBg  hnn  down  like  a  dog«— aa  one  shoots  down  the  reptile 
tkat  emwis  to  the  cndle  of  his  ckikhnnw  I  give  him  an  equal 
chance  fbrliii." 

"  It  is  only  what  I  faared  1"  said  Kinfpsley,  looking  at  Edgier- 
ton  as  be  spoke. 

The  iKtter  bad  ntaggered  back  against  a  tree.    IMg  diops  of 
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j4w«i^  Btoo^  n^m  hmhi^WB.    Hie  Lead  kvng  dofvn.    StS  lit 
was  silent.     I  gave  the  weapons  to  Kingslej',  w1k>  prooeeM  t» 

<*I^«nlltiot«|^7iNi,Oiftiiiir  ndaknedtkecmiiMlvilk 
husky  accents. 

"I  can  not — I  dare  not — I  will  aotl  Yon  maj  Aoat  «ie 
icmm  wher^'I  ataii.  I  lunrewreaged  jrbn.  I  im%  b#I  fift 
Weaken  at'  3%w  -breait" 

"  Wretch  1  say  not  this !"  I  answered.  ''  Ton  mtttt  aahe  the 
nienemeDt.^' 

'•B«lt0o!     Bhootmet    Ton  srexiglitl  I  urn  remij  to ^mT 

^No,  Wifliam  Edgerton,  no  I  Yoa  mast  not  rcfcM  aw  the 
only  atonettieiit  yon  can  make.  Ton  nnmt  not  oo«p|v  that  at«ne> 
mcnt  with  a  sHng.  Hear  nnc !  You  lunre  viidated  the  ntaa  tf 
b^piti^y,  the  laws  oF  honor  and  of  nwuhoodt  and  giossly 
abused  all  the  obligations  of  friendship.  These  otfences  woaM 
amply  justify  tfie  In  taking  yo«r  life  without  scni]de,  and  vHli- 
out  exposing  my  own-  to  any  hazard.  Bnt  my  ml  revKte  al 
l^s.  I  liMnentbvr  tfie  past^^-^nr  boyhood  together— and  the 
parental  khidiiess  of  yonr  Venliinited'  paiviit.  l%eao  depose 
file  of  a  poiftion  of  iliat  hittomeiB  which  would  otherwise  httre 
moved  tfie  to  destroy  yo«.  l^ke  ^e  pistoL  If  lifo  is  oothiBg 
to  you,  it  is  as  Kttto  to  tae  sow.  Use  the  pii?  iloge  which  Igite 
you,  and  I  ^hdH  be  aslisded  with  the  ereti.*' 

He  shook  his  head  while  he  repeated : — 

'*  No !  I  can  not    Say  no  more,  Clifford.    I  desenre  death !" 

I  clapped  the  pistol  to  his  head*  He  folded  hb  arae,  Med 
Ms  eyes,  •ailii'  regmicMl wii  mom  ataadily  than  ho  had  dose  for 
months  before.  Kingsley  struck  up  my  ani»  as  I  was  «ocfchi|^ 
the  weapon. 

"  He  must  die  T'  I  enskiiDed  fiaredy. 

"Yes,  that  is  certdn  I"  replied  the  other.  ''Bal  I  a«  asc 
willing  that  I  shotld  he  brought  here  aa  the  wttBOos  to  a  mw* 
der.  If  ho  will  %ht  yo«,  I  will  aee  yo«  through.  If  he  wil 
not  fighl  yon,  there  needs  no  witness  to  your  AtHiH^  Ub. 
You  have  no  light,  OOObrd^  tanquirotlnB  of  ma^** 

"  You  are  not  a  coward.  William  Edgerton  ?" 

"Coward!"  he  eackk-.ea,  and   his  form 
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height,  and  his  •jre  isdiad  Out  the  fires  of  a  uMmfaood,  whkh 
of  late  Ik  had  not  often  efaown. 

"Oefward!  Net  Do  I  not  tail  joaabaetl  I  do  aet  fear 
d«at&.  Hmyt  let  me  eay  ta  yon,  Gliffbid,  I  long  for  it.  Life 
haa  keen  a  kng  tortnre  to  iiie*--»is  etiU  a  iertnra.  It  can  iini 
near  he  othenriee.  Take  it— job  will  see  me  aaiile  in  the 
fkaih  agODj." 

«'  Hear  me  Wfllian  Bdgerton,  and  sohmil  to  mj  wiH.  Yoti 
knownei  half  year  wrong.  Ton  drore  me  from  my  home**- 
my  hirthplaee.  When  I  was  abont  to  eaorifice  yon  for  yww 
prevwM  invasion  ef  my  peace  m  0  , 1  looked  on  yonr  o\A 
fktber,  I  heard  the  story  ef  his  diaapponitinent— ^his  sorrows — 
and  yon  were  Ike  eaaae.  I  determined  to  spare  yon— to  banish 
mysrif  sitluvv  hi  order  to  wroid  the  aes  easily  of  taking  yonr 
lifo.  Ym  wev^  nst  aadefied  widi  hormg  wreii|^t  this  residt. 
Yon  have  pcnsned  me  to  the  wooda,  where  ny  cottage  once 
ni^ve  begsHi  te  blossom  with  tlie  firoits  of  pesse  and  love.  Ton 
tvample  apen  its  pea«e-<^yoa  raaew  yoar  iadignkieH  and  per- 
fidies here.  Yoa  drire  me  to  desperation  and  fill  my  habitation 
wM  disgraosL  WiH  yon  deny  me  then  what  I  aski  Will 
yon  refose  nia  the  atonement  •-«>  any  atonement *r- which  I  may 
desaaadr 

«  No^  Clifford !''  he  readied,  after  a  paase  m  whick  he  seemed 
sobdoed  witk  shame  and  remorse*  '*  Too  shaU.bave  it  as  yon 
wish.  I  will  fight  yon.  I  am  all  that  yon  declare.  I  am 
gniky  of .  the  wrong  yon  mrge  against  me.     I  knew  not^  till 

naw>  that  I  liad  been  the  catise  of  yonr  flight  from  0 .    Had 

T  known  that  !'* 

Ksngsley  offiBred  hhn  the  pistd. 

''N«r  he  said,  patting  it  aside.  **  Not  now!  Iw9lgiveyon 
Utia  atonement  this  afternoon.  At  diia  moment  I  ean  not.  I 
must  write.  I  mnst  make  anodunr  atonement.  Tonr  claim  for 
ynttlkmf  OliA>rd,  mnst  not  prednde  my  settlement  of  the  claims 
of  others." 

*'  Hine  mast  hai^e  prefisrenoe  T* 

"*  It  dmli  I  The  atonement  wkioh  I  propose  to  make  shall 
be  one  of  repentance.  Ton  would  not  deny  me  tbe  melancholy 
privilege  of  saying  a  few  last  words  to  my  >vretohed  parents  ?'* 

"N*!  no!  »«>!"  ^  '       o,*:ze.., Google 
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**  I  thank  7«ii«  01i£foid.  Gome  fbr  me  «t  fomt  to  my  kdgiqgi 
— bring  Mr.  Kingslej  with  joo.  Ton  wffl  find  me  wuij  tt 
atone,  and  to  saye  yovi  erory  mnooeaaaiy  pang  in  doing  ao.** 

This  ended  onr  conforonce.  Kingaley  rode  bone  with  Um, 
while«  throwing  myself  npon  the  ground,  I  sorrendered  nysetf 
to^snch  meditations  aa  were  natnral  to  Am  mooda  whidi  govei» 
.ed  me.  They  were  dark  and  dismal  enough.  Edgertsn  had 
avowed  hia  goilt.  Ooidd  theve  be  any  donht  on  the  anhjact  of 
my  wifo*8 1  He  had  made  no  sort  of  qualification  in  hia  av«v» 
al  of  guilt,  which  might  aeqnit  her.  He  had  evidently  i 
bis  confession  with  the  belief  that  I  was  already  in 
of  die  whole  truth.  One  hope  alene  remained — Aai  my  wiVs 
voluntary  dedara^on  would  still  be  foithcoming.  To  that  I 
dung  as  A^  drowning  man  to  his  laat  plank*  When  Kingiley 
and  Edgerton  first  left  me,  I  had  leaolved  to  waate  the  boms 
in  the  woods  and  not  to  return  home  until  after  my  final  meet* 
ing  in  the  afternoon  with  Uie  latter.  It  m^lrt  be  that  I  ahodi 
not  return  home  then,  and  in  sneh  an  event  I  waa  net  uiwiOvg 
that  my  wift  diould  still  five,  die  miserable  thing  which  she  hai 
made  henielf.  But,^widi  the  still  fond  hope  that  Am  nnght 
speak,  and  speak  in  season,  I  now  readved  to  ratam  at  the 
usud  dinner  hour ;  and,  timing  myself  accordingly,  I  prohngai 
my  wanderinga  through  the  woods  until  noon.  I  than  sst 
forward,  and  leaahed  the  cottage  m  little  aaoiier  than  I  had  aa* 
peeted. 

I  Ibund  Jufia  in  bed.  She  complained  of  headache  and  ftnrsr* 
She  had  already  taken  medicine— I  sat  beaide  bar.  I  i^oke 
to  her  in  the  tenderest  language.  I  felt,  at  the  moBMUt  whan  I 
feared  to  lose  her  for  ever,  that  I  oodd  love  noddng  half  ao  wall 
I  spoke  to  her  with  as  much  freedom  as  fondness;  and,  meoMnt- 
\j  expecting  her  to  make  the  lieceasary  revelation,  I  hnng  apoa 
her  ^htest  words,  and  bung  upon  them  ody  to  be  disa^oinld. 

The  dinuer  hour  came.  The  med  waa  finidrad.  I  retamd 
to  the  chamber,  and  once  more  resumed  my  place  beside  her  sa 
the  couch.  I  strove  to  inspire  her  with  confidence -«•  to  cwakea 
her  eenattiilitaes— to  beguile  her  teethe  desired  uttaraiMe,  bo' 
in  vain.  Of  course  1  could  give  no  hint  whatoaever  of  tbs 
knowledge  which  I  Imd  obtdaed.     Afto  that,  her  cotrfessiON 
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.^w«iiU  have  beea  no  longer  vohmtaiy,  end  eonld  no  longer  hmre 

lime  8ped--^too  tmplSij  m  I  thofiglit  Tbengii  enxioai  fbr 
▼•ngBaeoe,  I  lored  her  toe  ibndly  not  to  deeiie  io  delay  the 
minntes  in  the  earnest  expectation  that  AeweoU  tpeak  «t 
Uu*.  ebt  did  net  The  hMr  ap|>roaehed  ef  mj  meeting  with 
Sdgerton ;  and  then  I  Ak  itmt  EdgertoA  was  not  the  only 
criminal. 

Mrs.  Porterfield  just  then  brought  in  some  warm  tea,  and 
placed  it  on  th^  table  at  the  bed  head.  After  a  few  moments' 
delay,  she  left  ns  alone  together.  The  eyes  of  my  wiftB  were 
averted.  The  vial  of  pmssic  acid  stood  on  the  same  table  with 
the  tea.  I  rose  from  the  conch,  interposed  my  person  between 
it  and  the  table — and,  taking  np  the  poison,  deliberately  pour- 
ed tbree  drops  into  the  beverage.  I  never  did  anything  more 
firmly.  Yet  I  was  not  the  less  miserable,  because  I  was  most 
firm.  My  nerve  was  that  of  the  executioner  who  carries  out  a 
just  judgment.  This  done,  I  put  the  vial  into  my  pocket. 
Julia  then  spoke  to  me.  I  turned  to  her  with  eagerness.  I  was 
prepared  to  cast  the  vessel  of  tea  from  the  window.  It  was 
my  hope  that  she  was  about  to  speak,  though  late,  the  neces- 
sary truths.  But  she  only  called  to  me  to  know  if  I  had  been 
to  my  office  during  the  morning. 

"  Not  since  nine  o'clock,"  was  my  answer.    "  Why  T" 

'*  Nothing.  But  are  you  going  to  your  office  now,  dear 
husband  r 

**  Not  directly.  I  shall  possibly  be  there  in  thei  course  of  the 
afternoon.    What  do  you  wish  f    Why  do  you  ask  t" 

**  Oh,  nothing,"  she  replied ;  "  but  I  will  toll  you  to-morrow 
why  I  ask." 

**  To-morrow  I-— tell  me  now,  if  it  be  anything  of  moment. 
Now !  now  is  the  appointed  time !"  The  serious  language  of 
Scripture  became  natural  to  me  in  the  agonising  ntuation  in 
which  I  stood. 

**  No !  no !  to-morrow  will  do.  I  will  not  gratify  your  curi- 
osity. You  are  too  curious,  husband ;"  and  she  turned  from 
me,  smiling,  upon  the  conch. 

I  felt  that  what  she  might  tell  me  to-morrow  could  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  affair  between  herself  anH  Rv^gerton. 


Mi  CONPEBBIONy  OR  Yffi  BUND  HEART. 


Tkat  #oii]d  be  tto  <A^  for  )Ott  aad  memmoL  I  tmtmi 
from  ber  slowly,  with  a  feeling  at  my  heart  which  w«i  not  m^ 
•elOj  madaeii^^^iBr  I  knew  Aei  what  I  wsa^isg— buiifc  wai 
jQtt  the  feeKng  to  make  me  doidrtlel  hoir  hmg  I  aheoU  be  ts- 


''IVmofEow  wainotae/'  I  muttered  to  myeeif  ae  I 
etltheitotts.    "^Toe  hrtel— toekter 
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SUICIPB. 

Ifsom  the  eoHage  I  proeeeded  to  KingflleT's.  He  was  hi 
rendinMtf  attd  imkiiig  me.  We  dfore  direetljr  to  Eclgertoi^ji 
lodging-boaae,  the  appointed  hour  of  I^Mur  being  at  hatid. 
Khigiley  otilj  alighted  from  the  eanriage,  sad  estered  the 
dwellings.  Be  was  ahaefit  seirend  minotes.  When  be  Tetnmed» 
he  r^vmed  alone. 

*<  EdgeHim  ia  either  asleep  or  has  gone  out.  fi^  room^oor 
is  locked.  The  landlord  ealled  and  knoeked*  but  reeeired  no 
answer.  He  laeks  manlkMss,  a&d  I  saspect  has  fled.  The 
steamboat  went  at  two." 

*«  Impossible  !*'  I  exclaimed,  leaping  from  the  oaniage.  ^I 
know  Edgefton  belter.  I  ean  not  think  he  wonld  #^>  after  the 
soienm  pledge  he  gave  me.^ 

^  Yon  have  only  thought  too  weH  of  him  alwajs,**  said  the 
ether,  as  we  entered  llie  honse. 

«*Let  tw  go  le  ^e  room  togother,**  I  said  to  the  landlord.  *"  I 
fear  something  wrong.'' 

'*  Well^  so  4o  t/'  responded  Ae  pnblieaii.  **  The  poor  gentle- 
man has  been  looking  Tory  badljr,  and  sometimeB  gets  into  a 
stvange  ^iHId  tnking,  and  then  he  goes  along  seeing  nobody* 
Only  kst  Saturday  I  said  to  my  old  woman,  m  how  I  thonght 
everything  wam't  altogether  light  Aare,*'-— and  Ae  licensed 
sinner  touched  his  bead  with  hb  fore-finger,  himself  broking 
l3ie  yery  picture  of  well-satisfied  sagacity.  We  said  nodiing, 
but  leaving  the  eloquence  to  him,  followed  him  op  to  Edgerton's 
oh«M>er.  I  stmdc  the  4oor  thrice  widi  the  butt  end  of  my 
whip,  then  called  bis  name,  but  without  recerring  ai^  answer. 


806  oownsKW,  ob  tn  bumd  heak. 

EudeaToriog  to  look  through  the  key-hole,  I  dncorered  die  bej 
on  the  iniide,  and  within  the  lock.  I  then  immediately  oonjee- 
tored  the  trnth.    William  Edgerton  had  committed  snicide. 

And  ao  it  was.  We  bnrat  the  door,  and  found  him  soapended 
bj  A  silk  handkerchief  to  a  beam  that  trarersed  the  apartment 
He  had  raised  himself  upon  a  chair,  which  he  had  kicked  over 
after  the  knot  had  been  adjusted.  Soch  a  proceeding  evinced 
the  most  determined  resolution. 

We  took  him  down  with  all  despatch,  bnt  life  had  aheadj 
been  long  extinct  He  must  hare  been  hangbg  two  boors. 
His  face  was  perfectly  livid — his  eyebaUs  dilated — his  month 
distorted — but  the  neck  remaned  unlnroken.  He  had  died  by  • 
saffoeaiion*  I  pass  over  the  ordinary  proceediqga — the  < 
natien*  the  elamor*  the  attendance  of .  the  grasre-looking 
tlenen  with  lancet  and  lotion*  They  did  a  great  deal,  of  eovrss^ 
in  doing  aothinf .  Nothing  eouU  be  dose.  Then  feDoved 
the'^erowner's"  Inqueat  A  paper^  addreMed  to  the  landkcd, 
was  submitted  to  them,  and  formed  the  burden  of  their  repert 

"I  die  by  my  own  hands,"  said  this  doeuient,  **  that  I  may 
lose  the  sense  of  pain*  bodily  and  mentid*  I  die  al  peaee  with 
the  worUL  It  has  never  wrMifed  me.  J  am  the  aovroe  of  my 
own  sorrows,  as  I  am  the  cause  of  my  own  death.  I  will  noi 
aay  that  I  die  sane.  I  am  doitbtfiil  on  that  head.  I  am  snre 
that  I  have  been  the  victim  of  a  sort  of  madness  for  a  veiy 
long  time.  This  has  led  me  to  do  wrong,  and  to  meditate  wrong 
•--*has  made  me  ptiltj  of  many  thanga,  which»  in  my  better  mo- 
ments of  mind  and  body,  I  should  have  shrunk  from  in  hotrec 
I  write  thb  that  noboc^  may  be  snspeded  of  sharh^  in  a  deed 
the  blame  of  which  must  rest  on  my  head  osijJ* 

Thm  fottowed  certain  «p<dQ«ies  to  the  landlatd  for  hanring 
made  his  house  the  soene  ef  an  event  so  shocking.  The  same 
paper  also  eonv^ed  certain  presents  of  personal  stnff  to  the 
saaM  person,  with  thanks  for  his  courtesy  and  attention.  An 
adequate  sum  of  money,  paying  his  bill,  and  the  expenses  of  his 
Ibnsral,  was  left  in  his  parse,  t^on  the  pi^er* 

Kingsley  assumed  the  inal  direction  4^  these  affiuxss  and 
havmg  seen  everything  in  a  dor  way  for  thefoneral,  which  wtf 
appointed  to  take  place  the  nexit  momingi  ha  hurried  me  away 
to  his  h>dgiog*ho«se.  ^         i 
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OHAPTEE  L. 

OOllFBMIOlf  OP  BDOBBItMC. 

Wimir  iritbia  hii  ebambttTt  he  earcfoUy  fiuitoued  the  door 
and  pliKsad  a  packet  in  mj  handa. 

^Tbis  IB  addreesed  to  7oa»"  be  said.  ''I  found  it  on  the 
lalile  with  other  papers,  and  seeing  the  address,  and  fearing 
tbaf  if  tbe  jniy  laid  eyes  on  it,  tbej  migbt  insist  on  knowing 
Its  contenis,  I  tbnwt  k  into  ay  podbet  and  seld  notbing  about 
ittbere.    Bead  it  at  yonr  leisure,  wbile  I  smoke  a  cigar  below.** 

He  left  me,  and  I  opened  tbe  seel  witb  a  sanse  of  misgiring 
and  apprehenmon  for  whicb  I  could  not  eesi^  aceoont.  The 
outer  packet  was  addressed  to  mysell  But  tbe  euTelope  con- 
tained seveial  otber  papers,  one  of  «wbiab  was  addressed  to  bis 
fatber;  anotber — a  small  billet,  unsealed — bore  tbe  name  of 
my  wife  upon  it 

**  Tbat,''  I  inly  muttered,  '<  sbe  sball  never  read !" 

An  niBtant  after,  I  trembled  with  a  convulsave  borror,  as  tbe 
demon  wbo  bad  wbispered  in  my  ears  so  longi  seemed  to  say, 
in  mocking  accents : — 

'<  fflmjl  not !  Ha!  ba !  Sbe  can  not !  can  not  V'  and  tben 
tbe  fiend  seemed  to  cbuckle,  and  I  remembered  tbe  insuppressi^ 
Ue  angnisb  of  OtbeUo's  apostropbe,  to  make  aU  its  eloquence 
my  own*    I  murmured  audibly  :^ 

"Mjwflib!  mjwifel    What  wife  1—1  kite  no  wift ! 
Ok,  iosiq^pMMbto^ob,  lieavy  hour  I" 

My  eyes  were  blinded.  My  face  sunk  down  upon  tbe  table, 
and  a  cold  sbivor  sbook  my  frame  as  if  I  bad  an  ague.  But  I 
recovered  myself  wben  I  remembered  tbe  wrongs  I  bad  endur* 
ed — ber  guilt  and  tbe  guilt  of  Edgerton.  I  clutcbed  tbe  papers 
— brusbed  the  big  drops  from  my  forebead,  and  read  as  follows : — 


868  CONF88SIO?!,  OR  TOR  BtT?A>  ttABT. 

"  Cliffortl,  I  save  you  guiltless  of  iry  deatb.  You  would  be 
less  happy  were  my  blood  upon  your  hands,  for,  though  I  de- 
serve to  die  by  them,  I  know  your  nature  too  well  to  bcUere 
that  yon  would  enjoy  any  malignant  satisfiiction  at  the  perform- 
ance of  so  sad  a  duty.  Still,  I  know  that  this  is  no  atonement. 
I  have  simply  ceased  from  persecuting  yon  and  the  angelic 
woman,  your  wife.  But  h»w  shall  I  atone  for  the  tortures  and 
annoyances  of  the  past,  inflicted  upon  you  both  t  Never ! 
never !  I  perbh  wiftbottt  hope  of  tutfpcwmm^  though,  here«  akoe 
with  Grod,  in  the  extreme  of  mortal  humility,  I  pray  for  it ! 

**  Perhaps,  jtm  know  aH.  From  whal  escaped  yev  dni 
morning,  it  would  seem  so.    You  knenr  of  nqr  madiiess  iiheu  it 

G ;  yen  know  that  k  pursaed  jeu  here.    KeCUBg  Am 

remains  for  me  to  tsU.  I  might  snipl^tBj  all  fstnte ;  but  Aal, 
in  the  oonfosskm  of  mj  guilt  and  folty,  each  ftxAtximt  aot  sf 
shi  demands  its  ewu  avowul,  as  it  must  be  foHcnred  hj  itt  ova 
bitter  agony  and  groan. 

**My  passioa  for  your  wife  beguu  soob  after  ymat  «aitkge> 
Until  then  I  had  nevw  known  her.  Yon  will  acquit  me  of  nqr 
deK>erate  design  to  win  her  aieetions.  I  strove,  as  w«D  as  I 
could,  to  suitress  my  own.*  But  my  educcdon  did  net  fli  no 
for  sueh  a  struggle.  The  kiduIgeBce  of  fend  parents  had  gral^ 
fied  all  my  wishes,  and  taught  me  to  expect  their  gialMfcitiouL 
I  could  not  subdue  my  passions  eren  when  Atty  were  uniae- 
companied  by  any  hopes.  Without  knowing  my  own  feeteg^ 
I  approached  your  wife.  Our  tastes  were  similar,  and  ttais 
ftimished  the  legitimate  excuse  for  frequently  bringing  us  1^ 
gether.  The  friendly  Hberulity  of  your  &po^ion  etdsrgsd 
the  privileges  of  the  ecquaintanee,  and,  witfiout  meinfngftat 
forst,  I  abused  them.  I  sought  your  dwelHng  at  unsniuUs 
periods.  Unconsciously,  I  did  so,  just  at  those  periods  whai 
you  were  otost  likely  to  be  absent  I  first  knew  that  my  course 
was  wrong,  by  discovering  Uie  unwillingness  which  I  fdt  to  en- 
counter you.  This  taught  me  to  know  the  true  nature  of  my 
sentiments,  but  without  enforcing  the  necessity  of  subdmng 
them.  I  did  not  seek  to  subdue  them  long.  I  yielded  myself 
up,  with  the  recklessness  of  insanity,  to  a  passion  whose  very 
sweetness  had  the  effect  to  madden. 

"  My  fondness  for  your  wife  was  bcreased   by  pity.     Yot 


acgksetail  her.  I  was  hi  first  indignant  and  bated  you  accor- 
dhigly.  "Bmt  I  beeame  glad  of  yotir  neglect  for  two  reasons. 
It  gavo  me  the  oppcnrtwnities  for  seeing  ber  which  I  desired ; 
and  I  Mi  penniaded  iHtb  a  rain  folly,  that  nothing  could  bo 
mor*  nattiral  t^an  that  she  wonld  make  a  comparison,  favoiable 
q£  omum  to  mjaelf,  between  my  constant  solicitude  and  atten- 
tion ani  jonr  angeifteiHyns  abandonment.  But  I  ^&b  mistaken. 
The  steady  rirtiie  of  the  wife  revenged  the  wrong  which,  with- 
out deliberately  intending  it,  I  practised  against  the  husband. 
When  my  atlenticmt  became  apparent,  she  received  me  witli 
maiked  coolneea  and  reserre ;  and  finally  ceased  to  frequent  the 
aUiier^  wbich,  while  art  alone  was  my  object,  yielded,  I  think, 
an  eqaal  aad  leg^imate  pleasure  to  us  both. 

**  i  taw  and  felt  the  change,  but  had  not  the  courage  to  dis- 
coatinae  my  persecntions.  My  passion,  and  the  tenacity  with 
which  it  enforced  ita  claims,  seemed  to  increase  with  every 
iiiffieul^  «a4  denial.  Tlie  strangeness  of  your  habits  facili- 
tated mine.  Almost  niglitly  I  visited  your  house,  and  tbougli  I 
einiM  net  bat  see  tlmt  the  reserve  of  your  wife  now  rose  into 
aamatiiiag  like  hauteur,  yet  my  infatuation  was  so  great  that  I 
hegaa  to  hxwj  this  appe^irance  to  be  merely  such  a  disguise  as 
Fnidence  aiinmes  in  order  to  conceal  its  weaknesses,  and  din- 
ooorage  the  hivader  whom  it  can  no  longer  baffle.  With  this 
hapfessioa  I  harried  on  to  the  commission  of  an  offence,  the 
NMilta  ef  which,  though  they  SA  not  quell  my  deshres,  had  the 
afleet  of  terrifying  ^^m,  for  some  time  &t  least,  into  partial 
■abmisaion.  WevM  to  Gk>d,  fbr  aU  our  sakes,  that  their  sub- 
araeiea  had  been  iSnal ! 

**Y9a  remember  the  ball  at  Mrs.  Delaney's  marriage?  I 
wahied  enoe  wi^  your  wife  that  evening.  She  refused  to 
widts  a  eeoond  time.  The  privileges  of  this  intoxicating  dance 
aie  sach  as  eould  be  afforded  by  no  other  practice  in  social  com- 
aaanion — the  lady  still  preserving  the  reputation  of  virtue.  I 
iceed  BOt  say  wi^  what  delight  I  employed  these  privileges. 
The  pressure  of  her  arm  and  waist  maddened  me ;  and  when 
the  hour  grew  late,  and  you  did  not  appear,  Mrs.  Delaney  coun- 
ariled  me  to  tender  my  carriage  for  the  purpose  of  conveying 
ber  home.  I  did  so ;— it  was  refhsed ;  but,  through  the  urgent 
•ttggestiens  of  her  mother,  it  was  finally  accepted.     I  assisted 

1G» 
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her  to  the  carriage,  iaimediatdj  feOowedt  and  took  my  flaea 
beside  her.  She  was  evidently  annoyedt  aad  drew  hesHlf  vf 
with  a  de^ee  of  lofty  resenre,  which,  under  other  dnnnatiBcaa, 
and  had  I.  been  leas  excited  than  I  was,  by  the  eveafa  of  the 
evening,  would  have  disconraged  my  preaomption. .  It  4id  aot 
I  proceeded  to  renew  those  libertiea  whid  I  had  taken  < 
the  dance.  I  passed  my  arm  aboat  her  waist  She 
me  with  indignation,  and  insisted  upon  my  setting  bar  down 
where  we  were,  in  the  unfrequented  street,  at  nudaight.  This 
I  refused.  She  threatened  me  with  your  anger;  and  wkea*  atS 
deceiving  myself  on  the  subject  of  her  real  feelings,  I  ptoaaed 
ed  to  other  liberties,  she  dashed  her  hand  throngh  the  windowi 
of  the  coach,  and  cried  aloud  for  succor.  This  alazvied  ne.  I 
promised  her  forbearance,  and  finally  set  her  down,  very  wtmA 
agitated,  at  the  entrance  of  yonr  dwellii^.  She  refaaed  mj 
assistance  to  the  house,  but  fell  to  the  ground  before  reaehing 
it  That  night  her  miscarriage  ensued,  and  ay  pasaiona  lor  a 
season  were  awed  into  inactivity,  if  not  sOenee. 

"  Still,  I  could  not  account  for  her  forbearance  to  reveal  eveiy- 
thing  to  you.  You  were  still  kind  and  affectionate  to  «e  as 
ever.  I  very  well  knew  that  had  she  disdoaed  the  aeoret,  yon 
were  not  the  man  to  submit  to  such  an  indignity  as  that  of  irikich 
I  had  been  guilty.  It  seems^so  I  infor  fiom  what  yen  mai 
this  morning — that  you  knew  it  alL  If  yon  did,  yonr  forbesr* 
ance  was  equally  unexpected  and  mercifuL  Believing  that  sIm 
had  kept  my  secret,  my  next  conclusion  was  inevitable.  '  Sheis 
not  altogether  insensible  to  the  passion  she  inspirea.  Her 
strength  is  in  her  virtues  alone.  Her  sjrmpathiea  are  Jsaily 
mine !'  These  conclusions  emboldened  me.  I  hanntod  ytv 
house  nightly  with  music.  Sheltered  beneath  yonr  tiee^  I 
poured  forth  the  most  plaintive  strains  which  I  oonU  extoct 
from  my  flute.  Passion  increased  the  efiiact  of  art  I  strove 
at  no  regular  tunes;  I  played  as  the  mood  [nrosipted;  and  fdl 
myself,  not  unfrequently,  weeping  over  my  own  strange,  inog^ 
ulor  melodies. 

"  Tour  sudden  determination  to  remove  prevented  the  leaev* 
al  of  my  persecutions.  I  need  not  say  how  miserable  I  wsi 
made,  and  how  much  I  was  confounded  by  such  a  detenmattioB. 
Explained  by  yourself  this  morning,  it  is  now  easily, onderstood; 
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Imftr  ignoranl  then  of  the  di^eoyaries  yo«  hmi.  mmie — ignorant 
of  j<mr  mercifal  forbearance  toward  my  unhappy  parents  ^ft>r 
I  esn  regard  year  Ibrbearance  with  respect  to  mjraelf  as  arming 
oi^  from  jvor  eonsideratkm  of  tliem— it  was  unaccountable 
tlMit  70a  flheold  gire  up  the  prospect  <^  fortune  and  honors, 
wkkfa  snooen»  in  every  d^^artmoit  of  your  bunness»  seemed 
Gcrtandy  to  seenre  yeu« 

^  The  last  ni§^*-the  ere  of  your  departioe  from  0  , 1 
reswmed  my  place  among  the  trees  before  your  dwelfing.  Here 
I  played  and  wandered  with  an  eye  ever  fixed  upon  your  win- 
dews.  While  I  gased,  I  caught  the  glimpse  of  a  figure  that 
iMnried  itself  hwrriedly  behind  die  fidds  of  a  curtain.  I  could 
suppose  it  to  be  one  person  omly.  I  nei^er  thought  of  you. 
Urged  by  afiseling  of  despention,  whMi  teek litde heed  of  con- 
sequeacea,!  clambered  up  into  die  branches  ef  a  pride  of  India, 
whieb  brought  me  within  twenty  feet  of  the  window.  I  £•- 
tinelly  beheld  the  curtain  ruffled  by  the  sudden  modon  <^  some 
one  behind  it.  I  was  about  to  spedc— to  say —no  matter  what. 
The  act  would  have  been  madness,  and  such,  doubtless,  would 
have  been  the  language.  I  fortunately  did  not  speak.  A  few 
moments  enly  had  elapsed  after  this,  when  I  heaa:d  a  few  brief 
v«fds»  vgokea  in  Aar  Toiee,  firom  the  same  window.  The  words 
were  few,  and  spoken  in  tones  which  denoted  the  great  agitation 
ef  the  speaker.    These  apprized  me  of  my  danger. 

""'fly,  madman, for  your  life!  My  husband  is  on  the  stairs.' 
**  Her  person  was  apparent  Her  words  eould  not  be  mistaken 
tbo«^  spoken  m  feint,  feeUe  ecesnfts.  At  die  same  moment  I 
beard  the  lower  door  ef  the  dweHing  undose,  and  wkhovt 
knowing  what  I  did  or  designed^  I  dropped  from  the  tree  to  the 
ground.  To  my  great  relief,  you  did  not  perceiye  me.  I  was 
f<vtunately  dose  to  the  fence,  and  in  the  deepest  shadow  of  the 
tree.  Tou  hurried  by,  within  fire  steps  of  me,  and  jumped  die 
fence,  eridendy  thiidLing  to  find  me  in  the  next  enclosure. 
Breathing  froefy  and  thankfblly  after  dns  escape,  I  fled  hn- 
mediately  to  the  litde  boat  in  which  I  usually  made  my  ap- 
proaches to  your  habitation  on  such  oceasiens ;  and  was  in  the 
mid^e  of  the  lake,  and  out  of  sight,  long  befere  you  had  given 
over  your  fruitless  pursuit  The  next  day  you  left  the  city, 
and  I  remained,  the  wasted  and  wasting  monument  of  pas- 
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skms  wUcIi  k«d  beea  «•  proSlIwdy  m  thagr  w€r« 
exorcised. 

"  Too  wete  gooe  p-^yaa  hni  bonfee  with  yon  tiw  otjcci  of  agr 
devotion ;  but  the  piuwian  remaisfid  and  Iramt  with  ao  \sm 
freosj  than  before.  You  were  net  blind  to  the  effect  of  this 
freoj^y  upon  my  health  tad  eenstitetien.  You  saw  that  I  w^ 
constiming  with  a  nameless  disease.  Perhaps  yoa  kaew  tiM 
cause  imd  the  naaie»aad  your  departare  may  have  besa  prompt- 
ed by  a  sentiment  of  pity  for  myself  in  additka  to  that ' 
yon  felt  for  my  unhappy  panares.  IF  diis  be  so— aad  it  < 
piN>baUe— it  adds  somethiag  to  the  agony  of  life— -it  wiU  «#• 
siit  me  in  the  work  of  atonffiaent— ^it  will  better  raeoacSe  ma 
to  the  momeataty  stntggle  of  death. 

« Ify  {U  health  iaereased  with  the  dbsenee  of  the  eidy  ehjeefe 
for  whom  healtfi  was  now  demzaUe.  To  see  her  agaia — to  tha 
last^^foT  I  now  knew  that  diat  last  eoald  not  be  Teiy  resMla 
•^was  the  gioeat  desire  of  my  miad.  Besides,  stnunga  to  aayt  a 
latent  Im^  was  ooDtinually  risiBg  and  trembfing  ia  wbj  sooL 
I  stall  faoeied  that  I  had  a  pkee  in  the  afieetieas  of  year  wMk 
Yott  will  aatoraily  ask  on  what  this  hope  was  ftoaded.  I 
answer,  on  the  supposiliea  that  die  had  eoaeealed  frem  yea  Ae 
trnth  on  the  snl^eet  ef  my  pfesaaqptuoas  aooaalt  apea  hm;  aad 
oa  those  wosds  of  warning  by  which  she  had  eonasdled  me  ta 
fly  from  your  pacsatt  oa  that  kst  ai|^  be^nre  yoa  left  the  dty. 
These  may  aet  be  very  good  reasons  fi«  sadi  a  hope,  bat  the 
faith  of  the  devotee  needs  but  sUght  supply  of  alhaeat  I  aad  dm 
fanaticism  of  a  flame  l&e  aaoe  needs  even  less.  A  wUsper,  a 
look,  a  smile-^nay,  even  a  ftowB«-^has  wuesy  a  time  pompled 
stronger  convietions  than  tiiis,  in  wfasr  heads,  and  irmev  heaitt 
than  mine. 

"  My  fether  coansetted  me  to  travel,  and  I  was  eoly  toe  glad 
to  obey  his  inggastiona.  He  prescribed  die  route,  but  I  deceived 
bim*  Oace  on  the  road,  I  knew  hut  one  route  that  eould  do  me 
good,  or  at  least  afford  me  insure.  I  parsaed  d^  object  of 
my  long  devotion.  Here  jrour  conduct  again  led  me  astray.  I 
found  yeu  still  n^^leotftd  of  your  wife.  Btill,  you  reeeived  me 
as  if  I  had  been  a  brother,  and  thus  convinced  me  that  J^ia 
had  kept  my  secret.  In  keeptag  it  Am  long  I  now  ftncied  h 
had  become  hers.     I  reaowod  my  devotions,  but  #ith  aslilUe 
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profit  as  before.  Sbe  maintained  the  most  rigid  distance,  and  I 
grew  nerrons  and  feeble  in  consequence  of  tbe  protracted 
homage  which  I  paid,  and  the  exdtemeut  which  followed  ^om 
this  homage.  Ton  had  a  proof  of  this  nervousness  and  excite- 
ment in  the  incident  which  occurred  while  crossing  the  stream- 
let. I  extended  her  mj  hand  to  assist  her  over,  and  scarcely 
bad  her  fingers  touched  mine,  when  I  felt  a  convulsion,  and 
sunk,  fainting  and  hopelessly  into  the  stream.*  Conscious  of 
nothing  besides,  I  was  yet  conscious  of  her  screams.  This 
tender  interest  in  my  fate  increased  my  madness.  It  led  to  a 
subsequent  exhibition  of  it  which  at  length  folly  opened  my 
eyes  to  the  enormity  of  my  offence. 

*'  Tou  blindly  as  I  then  thought,  took  me  to  your  dwelling  as 
if  I  had  been  a  brother.  Ah  !  why?  If  I  was  mad,  Clifford, 
your  madness  was  not  less  than  mine.  It  was  the  blindest 
madness  if  not  the  worst.  The  progress  of  my  insanity  was 
now  more  rapid  than  ever.  I  fkncied  that  I  perceived  signs  of 
something  more  than  coldness  between  yourself  and  wife.  I 
fancied  that  you  frowned  upon  her ;  and  in  the  grave,  sad, 
speaking  looks  which  she  addressed  to  you,  I  thought  I  read 
the  language  of  dislike  and  defiance.  My  own  attentions  to 
her  were  redoubled  whenever  an  opportunity  was  afforded  me ; 
but  this  was  not  often.  I  saw  as  little  of  her  while  living  in 
your  cottage  as  I  had  seen  before,  and,  but  for  the  good  old  lady, 
Mrs.  Porterfield,  I  should  probably  have  been  even  less  blessed 
by  her  presence.  She  perceived  my  dullness,  and  feeble  health, 
and  dreaming  no  ill,  insisted  that  your  wife  should  assist  in  be- 
gniling  me  of  my  weariness.  She  set  us  down  frequently  at 
chess,  and  loved  to  look  on  and  watch  the  progress  of  the  game. 

"  She  did  not  always  watch,  and  last  night,  while  we  played 
together,  in  a  paroxysm  of  madness,  I  proceeded  to  those  liber- 
ties which  I  suppose  provoked  her  to  make  the  revelation  which 
she  had  so  long  forborne.  My  impious  hands  put  aside  the 
board,  my  arms  encircled  her  waist ;  while,  kneeling  beside  her, 
I  endeavored  to  drag  her  into  my  embrace.  She  repulsed  me ; 
smote  me  to  her  feet  with  her  open  palm ;   and  spurning  me 

*  An  incident  somewhat  similar  to  this  occurs  in  the  Life  of  Petrarch,  as 
given  by  Mrs.  Dobson,  but  the  precise  facts  are  not  remembered,  ai^d  I  huTe 
not  the  Tolnmo  by  me.  Digitized  by  CjOOg Ic 
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wliere  I  lay  grorelliiig,  retired  to  her  chnnber.  I  know  mt 
whfti  I  said — I  know  not  what  she  answered— ^yet  die  tones 
of  her  voice,  sharp  with  horror  and  indignation,  are  eren  now 
ringing  in  my  ears ! 

.  **  Clifford,  I  have  finished  tiiis  painfdl  narration.  I  have 
cursed  your  home  with  bitterness,  yet  I  pray  you  not  to  corse 
me  f  Let  me  implore  you  to  ask  for  merciful  fbrbeaxanee  fttm 
her,  to  whom  I  feel  I  have  been  such  a  sore  annoyance — too 
happy  if  I  have  not  been  also  a  curse  to  her.  What  I  h«f« 
written  is  the  truth— -sadly  feh — solemnly  spoken — Gh>d  dose 
being  present  while  I  write,  while  death  lingers  upon  the  tihie^ 
old  impatient  till  I  shall  end.  I  leave  a  brief  seatenoa 
which  you  may  or  may  not,  deliver  to  your  wife.  You  will 
send  the  letter  to  my  father.  You  will  see  me  buried  in  some 
holy  enclosure ;  and  if  you  can,  you  w31  bury  wiA  my  unesn- 
sdous  form,  the  long  strifes  of  feeling  which  I  have  made  jft 
endmre,  and  the  just  anger  which  I  have  awakened  in  joor 
bosom.  Farewell ! —  and  may  the  presiding  spirit  of  your  1 
hereafter,  be  peace  and  love  !^ 
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Tub  billet  which  was  addressed  to  my  wife  was  ia  the  follow- 
ing language : — 

**  Lady,  on  the  verge  of  the  grave,  having  sincerelj  repented 
of  the  offence  I  have  given  you,  I  implore  you  to  pity  and  to 
pardon.  A  sense  of  guilt  and  shame  weighs  me  down  to  earth. 
You  can  not  apply  a  harsher  judgment  to  my  conduct  than  I 
foel  it  deserves ;  but  I  am  crushed  already.  You  will  not  tram- 
ple the  prostrate.  In  a  few  hours  my  body  will  be  buried  in 
the  dust.  My  soul  is  already  there.  But,  though  writhing,  I 
do  not  curse ;  and  still  loving,  I  yet  repent  In  my  last  mo- 
ments I  implore  you  to  forgive !  forgive !  forgive !" 

This  was  all,  and  I  considered  the  two  documents  with  keen 
and  conflicting  feelings.  There  was  an  earnestness — a  sincer- 
ity about  them,  which  I  could  not  altogether  discredit.  He  had 
freely  avowed  his  own  errors  ;  but  he  had  not  spoken  for  hers 
I  did  not  dare  to  admit  the  impression  which  he  evidently 
wished  to  convey  of  her  entire  innocence,  not  only  from  the 
practices,  but  the  very  thoughts  of  guilt.  It  is  in  compliance* 
with  a  pohit  of  honor  that  the  professed  libertine  yet  endeavors 
to  excuse  and  save  the  partner  of  his  wantonness.  In  this  light 
I  regarded  all  those  parts  of  his  narrative  which  went  to  extent 
uate-  her  conduct.  There  was  one  part  of  her  conduct,  indeed, 
which,  as  it  exceeded  his  ability  to  account  for,  was  beyond  his 
ability  to  excuse — namely,  her  strange  concealment  of  his  in- 
solence. This  was  the  grand  fault  which,  it  appeared  to  me, 
was  conclusive  of  all  the  rest.  It  was  now  my  policy  to  believe 
in  this  fault  wholly.  If  I  did  not,  where  was  1 1  what  was  my 
condition  ? — my  misery  ? 

I  sat  brooding,  with  these  documents  open  before  me  on  the 
table,  when  Kingsley  tapped  at  the  door.    I  bade  hi|n  enter. 
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&nd  put  the  papers  in  his  hands.  He  read  them  in  silence,  laid 
them  down  without  a  word,  and  looked  me  with  a  grave  com- 
posure in  the  face. 

"What  do  you  think  of  it!"  I  demanded. 

•*  That  he  speaks  the  tmth/'  he  replied. 

"  Tes,  no  doubt — so  far  as  he  himself  is  concerned.*' 

**  I  should  think  it  all  true." 

"  Indeed  !     I  think  not." 

"Why  do  you  doubt,  and  what!" 

'*  I  doubt  those  portions  in  which  he  insists  upon  my  wile's 
integrity." 

"Wherefore?" 

"  There  are  many  reasons ;  the  principal  of  which  is  her  sin- 
gular concealment  of  the  truth.  She  suffers  a  strange  man  to 
offend  her  virtue  with  the  most  atrocious  familiarities,  and  says 
nothing  to  her  husband,  who,  alone,  could  hare  redressed  the 
wrong  aud  remedied  the  impertinence." 

"  That  certainly  is  a  staggering  fact." 

"  According  to  his  own  admission,  she  warns  him  to  fly  frtnn 
the  wrath  .of  her  husband,  to  which  his  audacity  had  exposed 
him  ^  warns  him,  in  her  night-dress,  and  from  the  window  of 
her  chamber." 

"  True,  true !  I  had  forgotten  that." 

"  Look  at  all  the  circumstances.  He  haunts  the  house — ac- 
cording to  his  own  showing,  persecutes  ber  with  attentions, 
which  are  so  marked,  that,  when  he  finds  her  husband  ignorant 
of  them,  leads  him  to  the  conclusion — which  is  natural — that 
they  are  not  displeasing  to  the  wife.  He  avails  himself  of  the 
privileges  of  the  waltz,  at  the  marriage  of  Mrs.  Delauey,  to 
gratify  his  lustful  anticipations.  He  presses  her  arm  and  waist 
with  his  d  d  fingers.  Bides  home  with  her,  and,  accurding 
to  his  story,  takes  other  liberties,  which  she  baffles  and  sets 
aside.  But,  mark  the  truth.  Though  she  requires  him  to  set 
her  down  in  the  street  —  though  she  makes  terms  for  his  for- 
bearance—  a  wife  making  terms  with  a  libertine — yet  he  evi- 
deiltly  sees  her  into  the  house,  and  when  she  is  taken  sick,  hur- 
ries for  the  mother  and  the  physician.  He  tells  just  enough  of 
the  story  to  convict  himself,  but  suppresses  everything  which 
may  convict  her.    How  know  I  that  this  resistance^int  the  car- 
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rUge  was  more  diaa  a  sham  ?  How  know  I  that  he  did  not 
attend  her  in  the  house  1  That  they  did  not  dabhle  together 
on  their  way  through  the  dark  piassa^along  the  stairs! — 
Nay,  what  proof  is  there  that  he  did  not  find  his  way,  with  pol- 
luting purpose,  into  the  very  chamber  1— that  chamber,  from 
which,  not  three  weeks  after,  she  bade  him  fly  to  avoid  my 
wrath  !  What  makes  her  so  precious  of  his  life — the  life  of 
one  who  pursues  her  with  lust  and  dishonor — if  she  does  not 
bum  with  like  passions  ?     But  there  is  more." 

Here  I  told  him  of  the  letter  of  Mrs.  Delaney,  in  which  that 
permanent  beldame  counsels  her  daughter,  less  against  the  pas- 
sion itself,  than  against  the  impradent  exhibition  of  it  It  was 
clear  that  the  mother  had  seen  what  had  escaped  my  eyes.  It  was 
clear  that  the  mother  was  convinced  of  the  attachment  of  the 
daughter  for  this  man.  Now,  the  attachment  being  shown,  what 
followed  from  the  concealment  of  the  indignities  to  which  £d- 
gerton  had  subjected  her,  but  that  she  was  pleased  with  them* 
and  did  not  feel  them  to  be  such.  These  indignities  are  perse- 
vered in — are  frequently  repeated.  Our  footsteps  are  fcdlowed 
from  one  country  to  another.  The  husband's  hours  of  absence 
are  noted.  His  departure  is  the  invariable  signal  for  them  to 
meet.  They  meet.  His  hands  paddle  with  hers;  his  arms 
grasp  her  waist  True,  we  are  told  by  him,  that  she  resists ; 
but  it  is  natural  that  he  should  make  this  declaration.  Its  truth 
is  combated  by  the  fact  that,  of  these  insults,  ihe  says  nothing. 
That  fact  is  everything.  That  one  fact  involves  all  the  rest 
The  woman  who  conceals  such  a  history,  shares  in  its  guilt 

Kingsley  assented  to  these  conclusions. 

"  Yet,"  he  said,  **  there  is  an  air  of  truthfhlness  about  these 
papers  — this  narrative— that  I  should  be  pleased  to  believe, 
even  if  I  could  not ;  ^  that  I  should  believe  for  your  sake,  Clif- 
ford, if  for  no  other  reason.  Honestly,  after  all  you  have  said 
and  shown  ^  with  all  the  unexplained  and  perhaps  nnezplaina- 
ble  particulars  before  me,  making  the  appearances  so  much 
against  her — I  can  not  think  your  wife  guilty.  I  should  be 
sorry  to  think  so." 

^  I  should  now  be  sorry  to  think  otherwise,"  I  said  huskily. 
I  thought  of  that  poisonous  draught  I  thought  with  many  mis- 
givings, and  trembled  where  I  sat  ^^^^^^^^  by  Google  ^ 
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^  You  uaiinise  mo  to  liear  you  speak  ao.  Sardjt  CliSaidi* 
you  love  your  wifie?" 

"  Love  her !"  I  exolatmed ;  I  eould  say  no  more.  My  Bohe 
choked  my  otteraaice. 

"  NAy,  do  dot  giro  up»"  he  jaid  te&dedy.  *'  Be  a  num.  All 
wtU  go  well  yet  The  £aot8  are  anything  but  coaclaaiye.  These 
papers  have  a  realness  about  tbeoi,  which  have  their  weight 
against  any  suspiciiMis,  however  strong.  Bemember,  these  are 
the  declarations  of  a  dying  man !  Barely,  all  min<Hr  eonadexar 
tions  <^  policy  would  give  way  at  such  a  moment  to  the  all-un 
pertant  necesaty  of  ^waking  the  troth.  Besides,  there  is  one 
consideration  alone»  to  which  we  have  made  no  reference,  which 
yet  seems  to  me  fiill  of  weight  and  value.  Edgerton  oonM 
scarcely  have  been  saccessliil  in  his  designs  upon  yoar  wife. 
fifS  was  in  fact  dyiag  of  the  disappointment  of  his  passiona 
Tbey  oonid  not  have  been  gratified.  Saeeess  takes  an  exalting 
aspect,  fie  was  always  miserable  and  wo-begone — always  da- 
i^ndingy  sad,  nnhappy,  from  the  fiat  moment  when  this  pas- 
sion began,  to  ^e  last." 

**  Guilt,  guilt,  nothing  but  guilt !" 

**'^0f  Ciiffordt  no!*— The  guilt  that  works  so  terriUy  up«i 
eonscieDce  as  4o  produce  such  effects  upon  the  iraraow  iaevitaUy 
leads  to  repentanoe.  New,  we  find  that  Edgerton  pursued  hit 
abject  until  he  was  detected." 

I  shook  my  head. 

^Bo  not  steel  jrourseif  against  probabilities* a^  dear  ftUoVt" 
said  Ei^gsley. 

**  Proofs  against  probabilides  always!" 

''No  1  nana  of  these  are  pcoo&  except  the  papers  you  bavs 
in  your  hands,  and  the  imperfect  events  which  you  witnewed. 
I  am  so  much  an  adrakw  of  your  wife  myself,  that  I  am  ready 
lo  believe  this  statement  against  the  rest;  and  to  believe  that, 
however  strange  may  have  been  her  conduct  in  some  respects 
it  will  yet  be  explained  in  a  manner  whioh  shall  acquit  her  of 
misoonduct.    Bolieve  me,  Olifibrd,  think  with  me^-*-** 

*'  No !  no !     I  can  not — dare  not !     She  is  a—" 

*'  Do  no«  I  X'o  not !  No  har^  woxds,  even  were  it  so  I  fihs 
has  been  your  wife.  Bhe  shouklatill  be  saered  in  y«ar  eyei. 
as  one  who  has  slept  upon  your  bosom." 
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**  A  traiitreM  all  tbe  wbile,  drMmlng  of  tUe  embraoe»of  an* 
other.** 

"Clifford,  wiiat  ean  thit  me«B?  Ton  are  sing^arly  invet* 
erate." 

**  Sbimld  I  Bot  be  86 1  Am  I  net  lost —abandoned —  wrecked 
on  the  high  seas  of  my  hope — my  fortunes  icattered  to  the 
winds — my  wealth,  the  jewel  which  I  prized  beyond  all  beBide* 
which  was  worth  ^le  whole,  gone  down,  swaliowed  npr  and  the 
black  abyss  cloaed  over  it  fbt  ever  t" 

"  We  are  not  snre  of  this,'* 

"I  am!" 

"No!  no!" 

**  I  am !  Though  she  be  innocent,  who  shall  rid  me  of  the 
doubt,  the  fear,  the  ineradicable  suspicion  !  Thai  blackens  all 
my  sunlight ;  that  poisons  all  my  peace.  I  can  never  know 
delight.  Nay,  though  you  proved  her  innocent,  it  is  now  too 
late.    Elingsley,  by  this  time  I  have  no  wife !" 

"  Ha  !     Surely,  Clifford,  you  have  not " 

"  Hark !  Some  one  knocks !  Again !  — again  ! — I  under- 
stand it.  I  know  what  it  means.  They  are  looking  for  me. 
She  is  dead  or  dying.  I  tell  you  it  is  quite  in  vain  that  you 
should  argue.    Above  all,  do  not  seek  to  prove  her  innocent'*   . 

The  knocking  without  increased.  He  seized  my  arm  as  I 
was  going  forward,  and  prevented  me. 

"  Compose  yourself,"  he  said,  thrusting  me  into  a  chair.  "  Re- 
main here  till  I  return.     I  will  see  what  is  wanted." 

But  I  followed  him,  and  reached  the  door  almost  as  soon  as 
himself.  It  was  as  I  expected.  I  had  been  sent  for.  My  wife 
was  dangerously  ill.  Such  was  the  tenor  of  the  message.  More 
I  could  not  learn.  The  servant  had  been  an  hour  in  search  of 
me.  Had  sought  me  at  the  office  and  in  other  places  which  I 
had  been  accustomed  to  frequent ;  and  I  felt  that  after  so  long 
a  delay,  there  was  no  longer  need  for  haste.  Still,  I  was  about 
to  depart  with  hasty  footsteps.  The  servant  was  already  dis- 
missed.   Kingsley  grasped  my  arm. 

"  I  will  go  along  with  you,"  he  said ;  and  as  we  went,  he 
spoke,  in  low  accents,  to  the  following  effect : — 

'*  I  know  not  what  you  have  done,  Clifford ;  and  there  is  no 
need  that  I  should  know.    Keep  your  secrej^giti,|  ^^Q^t  think 
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the  wonse  of  jon  that  joti  have  been  maddened  to  crime.  Let 
the  same  desperation  nerve  70a  now  to  sufficient  composore. 
Beware  of  what  you  say,  lest  these  people  suspect  7011." 

'*  And  what  if  they  do ?  Think  70Q,  Kingsle7,  that  I  fear? 
No !  no !  Life  has  nothing  now.  I  lost  fear*  and  hopei  and 
everything  in  her." 

"  But  ma7  she  not  live  V* 

'<  No,  I  think  not ;  the  poison  is  most  deadl7.  Though,  even 
if  she  lives,  m7  loss  would  not  be  less.  She  ceased  to  live  for 
me  the  moment  that  she  began  to  live  for  another  !** 
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OHAPTEB  LII. 

DBATH. 

NoTUiNQ  more  was  said  until  we  reached  the  cottage.  Mrs. 
Porterfield  and  the  physician  met  ns  at  the  entrance.  We  had 
come  too  late ! 

She  was  dead.  They  had  found  her  so  when  they  despatched 
the  servant  in  quest  of  me ;  bat  they  were  not  certain  of  the 
fact,  and  the  servant  was  instructed  to  say  she  was  only  very 
ill.  The  physician  was  called  in  as  soon  as  possible ;  but  had 
declared  himself,  as  soon  as  he  came,  unable  to  do  anything  for 
her.  He  had  bled  her;  and,  before  our  arrival,  had  already 
pronounced  upon  her  disease.    It  was  apoplexy  I 

**  Apoplexy  I"  I  exclaimed  involuntarily.  Kingsley  gave  me 
a  look. 

"Yes,  sir,  apoplexy,"  continued  the  learned  gentleman. 
'*  She  must  have  had  several  fits.  It  is  evident  that  she  was 
conscious  after  the  first;  for  she  appears  to  have  endeavored  to 
reach  the  door.  She  was  found  at  the  entrance,  lying  upon  the 
floor.  When  I  saw  her,  she  must  have  been  lifeless  a  good 
hour."^ 

He  added  sundry  reasons,  derived  from  her  appearance,  which 
he  assured  us  were  conclusive  on  this  subject ;  but  to  these  I 
gave  little  heed.  I  did  not  stop  to  listen.  I  hmTied  to  the 
chamber,  closed  the  door,  and  was  alone  with  my  victim,  with 
my  wife ! 

My  victim !  —my  wife ! 

*  The  ro&der  will  be  reminded  of  the  melanekoly  details  in  tlie  case  of  Mits 
LudOB«*  L.  fi.  L. — iftae  fine  in  utiB  a  nfetenr.  r"r^r^^]r> 
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I  stood  above  her  inanimate  form.  How  lovely  in  death— 
but,  oh  !  how  cold !  I  looked  upon  her  pale,  transparent  cheeks 
and  forehead,  through  which  the  blue  lines  of  veins,  that  were 
pulseless  now,  gleamed  out,  showing  the  former  avenues  of  the 
sweet  and  blessed  life.  I  was  disarmed  of  my  anger  while  I 
gazed.  I  bent  down  beside  her,  took  the  rigid  fingers  of  her 
hand  in  mine,  and  pressed  my  lips  upon  the  bloodless  but  still 
beautiful  forms  of  hers. 

T  remembered  her  youth  and  her  beauty — the  glowing  prom- 
ise of  her  mind,  and  the  gentle  tamper  of  her  heart  I  remem- 
bered the  dear  hours  of  our  first  communion — how  pure  were 
our  delights — how  perfect  ,mj  leJicity.  How  we  moved  to- 
gether as  with  one  being  only — beside  the  broad  streams  of  our 
biithplaoe— imder  the  shelter  ^f  shady  pines — morning,  imd 
noon,  and  in  the  staMighted  night — never  once  dreaming  dial 
an  hour  like  this  would  come ! 

And  she  seemed  so  perfect  pure,  as  Ae  was  so  perfect  lorely ! 
Never  ^  I  hear  from  her  lips  senthnent  that  was  not — not 
only  virtuous,  but  delicate  and  -soft ^  not  only  innocent  but  true 
—not  only  true  bnt  fondl  Alas !  so  to  fall^ — so  to  yield  her- 
self at  last!  To  feel  the  growth  of  rank  passions— *  to  snrren 
der  her  p«re«oul  and  perfect  form  to  the 'base  uses  of  lust-* to 
be  no  better  than  the  silly  harlot,  thstt,  beguiled  by  her  eager 
vanity,  surrenders  the  precious  jewel  in  her  trust,  to  At  first 
cunning  sharper  that  assails  her  with  a  smiling  lie ! 

Oh  €h)d !  how  these  convictions  shook  my  frame  I  I  had  no 
longer  strength  fbr  thought  or  action.  I  was  feeibler  than  the 
chiM,  who,  lost  in  the  wood,  struggles  and  sinks  at  last,  throi^ 
sheer  exhaustion,  into  sobbing  slumber  act  the  foot  of  the  nnlM- 
Ing  ti^e.  I  did  not  sob.  I  had  no  tears.  But  at  intervals, 
the  powers  of  breathing  became  choked,  and  my  struggles  for 
relief  were  expressed  in  a  gromi  which  I  vainly  endeavored  to 
keep  down.  The  sense  of  desolation  was  upon  me  mneb  more 
strongly  than  that  of  either  crime  or  death.  I  did  not  so  much 
*Bel  that  she  was  guilty,  as  that  I  was  alone !  That,  henceftnrtfa, 
I  must  for  ever  be  alone.  This  was  the  terrible  conviction ; — 
and  oh !  how  lone  I  To  lessen  its  pangs,  I  strove  to  recall  the 
fiwat  for  which  she,peiri^ed  —  to  renew  thexeeollection  of  those 
thousand  small  events  jiybieh,  throvui.  U^th^^h^dM^mtA  ^ 
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me  moantuns  of  rank  and  leokisg  eridence  agaioflt  W.  But 
•Ten  mj  meniorj  failed  mc  m  this  effort  All  this  was  a  bknk. 
The  few  impeifect  and  shadcywj  facts  whieh  I  eonld  recall  seem^ 
ed  to  me  wkoUy  nnimpertant  in  establMiing  the  trarii  of  what 
I  BOBght  to  believe ;  and  I  shndder^d  wkh  the  horrible  doabt 
that  she  might  be  innocent!  H  she  were  iadeed  inttoeenlf 
what  am  I ! 

With  the  desperate  earaestiMss  ef  the  caat^awaj,  who  strives, 
in  mid-eeeaii»  for  the  onlj  plank  which  can  possiblj  retard  his 
doom,  did  I  toil  te  re-establi^  in  my  mtad  that  oomrietion  of  her 
gnilt  whieh  liie  demon  in  my  soul  had  made  so  certain  hy  hik 
assurances  before.  Alas !  I  had  not  only  lost  the  wife  of  nj 
bosom,  but  its  fiend  also.  Vainly  now  did  I  seek  to  summon 
him  back.  Vainly  did  I  call  upon  him  to  renew  his  arguments 
and  proofs!  He  had  fied — ^fied  for  ever;  and  I  could  fancy 
that  I  heard  htm  afar  off,  cImokHng,  with  hellish  langhten  over 
the  triumphant  results  of  his  malice. 

I  know  not  how  long  I  hung  over  that  silent  speaker.  Her 
pale,  placid  eottnlenance*— «her  bloodless  Hps,  that  adll  sceikied 
to  smile  upon  me  as  they  had  ever  done  before; — and  thai 
eye  of  speaking  beauty — only  half  closed — oh!  what  conda- 
sive  assurances  did  they  seem  to  give  of  that  innocence  which 
it  now  seemed  the  worst  impiety  to  doubt !  1  would  have  giVen 
worlds— -alas !  how  impotent  is  such  a  speech !  Death  sets  his  aeal 
upon  hope,  and  love,  and  endeavor ;  and  the  regrets  of  that  cliiM- 
ish  precipitation  which  has  obeyed  the  laws  of  passion  only,  are 
only  so  many  mocking  memorials  of  the  blind  heart,  that  jaundiced 
the  face  of  truth,  and  distorted  all  the  aspects  of  the  beautiful. 

Once  more  I  laughed — a  vain  hysterical  laugh — the  ex- 
pression of  my  conviction  that  I  was  self-doomed  and  desperate ; 
aad,  writhing  beside  the  inanimate  angel  whom  I  then  would 
have  recalled,  though  with  all  her  guilt  —  assuming  all  of  it  to 
have  been  true — to  the  arms  that  wantonly  cast  her  off  for  ever 
—I  grasped  the  cold  senseless  limbs  in  my  embrace,  and  placed 
the  drooping  head  once  more  upon  the  bosom  where  it  could  not 
long  remain !  What  a  weight !  The  pulsation  in  my  own 
heart  ceased,  and,  with  a  shudder,  I  released  the  chilling  form 
from  my  grasp,  and  found  strength  barely  to  compose  the  limbs 
once  more  in  the  bed  beside  mo.  ^^'^'^^'  by^^OOglC 
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I  pass  over  the  nsual  and  nnnecessary  details.  There  was  a 
show  of  inquiry  of  course ;  but  the  one  word  of  the  leaned 
young  gentleman  in  black  nlenced  any  fiirther  examination.  It 
was  shown  to  the  inquest  by  Mrs.  Porterfield  that  my  wifie  had 
been  sick  *->  that  she  was  suddenly  found  dead.  The  physidaa 
jfemished  the  next  necessary  fact  I  was  not  examined  at  aU. 
I  stood  by  in  silence.  I  heard  the  verdict — "  Death  by  apo- 
plexy"^ — ^with  a  smile.  I  was  not  unwilling  to  state  the  truth. 
Had  I  been  called  upon  I  should  have  done  so.  At  first  I  was 
about  to  proffer  my  testimony,  but  a  single  sentence  from  the 
lips  of  Kingsley,  when  I  declared  to  him  my  purpose,  sileneed 
me:^ 

"  If  you  are  not  afraid  to  declare  your  own  act,  you  should 
at  least  scruple  to  denounce  her  shame !  She  died  your  wife. 
Let  that  seal  your  tongue.  The  shame  would  be  diared  be- 
tween you  1  Ton  could  only  justify  your  crime  by  expoaiag 
hers!" 

With  the  stem  strength  of  desperation  I  stood  ftbore  the 
grave,  and  heard  the  heavy  clod  ring  hollowly  upon  the  coffin. 
And  there  closed  two  lives  in  one.  My  hopes  w«ne  buried 
there  as  effectually  as  her  unconscious  form. 

Life  is  not  breath  simply.  Not  the  capacity  to  move,  and 
breathe,  to  act,  eat,  drink,  sleep,  and  say,  "  Thank  (3od !  we 
have  ate,  drank,  and  slept !"  The  life  of  humanity  consists  in 
hope,4ove,  and  labor.  In  the  capacity  to  desire,  to  affect,  and 
to  struggle.  I  had  now  nothing  for  which  I  could  hope,  nothing 
to  love,  nothing  to  struggle  for ! 

Yes !  life  has  something  more : — endurance !  This  is  a  part 
of  the  allotment.  The  conviction  of  this  renewed  my  strength. 
But  it  was  the  strength  of  desolation !  I  had  taken  courage 
from  despair! 
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CHAPTER   LITI. 

tBVBLATION — ^THB   LETTER  OF  JULIA. 

It  must  be  remembered,  that,  in  all  tbis  time—  amidst  all 
my  agonies — my  feelings  of  destitution  and  despair — I  had 
few  or  no  doubts  of  the  guilt  of  Julia  Clifford.  My  sufferings 
arose  from  the  love  which  I  had  felt ^- the  defeat  of  my  hopes 
and  fortune — the  long  struggle  of  conflicting  feelings,  mortified 
pride,  and  disappointed  enjoyment.  Excited  by  the  melancholy 
spectacle  before  me — beholding  the  form  of  her,  once  so  beauti- 
ful— still  so  beautiful — whom  I  had  loved  with  such  an  absorb- 
ing passion — whom  I  could  not  cease  to  love — suddenly  cut 
off  from  life — her  voice,  which  was  so  musical,  suddenly  hushed 
for  ever — the  tides  of  her  heart  suddenly  stopped — and  all  the 
sweet  waters  of  hope  dried  up  in  her  bosom,  and  turned  into 
bitterness  and  blight  in  mine — the  force  of  my  feelings  got  the 
better  of  my  reason,  and  cruel  and  oppressive  doubts  of  the 
justness  of  her  doom  overpowered  my  soul.  But,  with  the 
subsiding  of  my  emotions,  under  the  stem  feeling  of  resolve 
which  came  to  my  relief,  and  which  my  course  of  education  en- 
abled me  to  maintain,  my  persuasions  of  her  guilt  were  resumed, 
and  I  naturally  recurred  to  the  conclusions  which  had  originally 
justified  me  to  myself,  in  inflicting  the  awful  punishment  of 
death  upon  her.  But  I  was  soon  to  be  deprived  of  this  justifi- 
cation— to  be  subjected  to  the  terrible  recoil  of  all  my  feelings 
of  justice,  love,  honor  and  manliness,  in  the  new  and  over- 
whelming conviction,  not  only  that  I  had  been  premature,  but 
that  she  was  innocent ! — innocent,  equally  of  thought  and  deed, 
which  could  incur  the  reproach  of  impurity,  or  the  nunishment 
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Three  days  bad  elapsed  after  h^r  burial,  wben  I  re-opeTi«d 
and  re-appeared  in  my  office.  I  did  not  re-open  it  witb  anj  in- 
tention to  resume  my  business.  That  was  impossible  in  a  place, 
where,  at  every  movement,  the  grave  of  my  victim  rose,  always 
green,  in  my  sight.  My  purpose  was  to  put  my  papers  in  order, 
transfer  them  to  other  parties,  dispose  of  my  effects,  and  depart 
with  Elingsley  to  the  new  countries,  of  which  he  had  aocceeded 
in  impressing  upon  me  some  of  his  own  opinions.  Not  that 
these  furnished  for  me  any  attractions.  I  was  not  persuaded  by 
any  customary  arguments  held  out  to  the  ambitious  and  the 
enterprising.  It  was  a  matter  of  smaH  momeat  to  me  where  I 
went,  so  that  I  left  the  present  scene  of  my  misery  and  over- 
throw. In  determining  to  accompany  him  to  Texas,  no  part  of 
my  resolve  was  influenced  by  the  richness  of  its  soil,  or  the 
greatness  of  its  probable  destinies.  These,  though  important 
in  the  eyes  of  my  friend,  were  as  nothing  in  mine.  In  taking 
that  route  my  object  was  simply,  to  go  with  hhm,  Ke  had 
sympathized  with  me,  after  a  rough  fashion  of  his  own,  the  sin- 
cerity of  which  was  more  dear  to  me  than  the  roughness  was 
repulsive.  He  had  witnessed  my  cares — he  knew  my  guih 
and  my  grieft — this  knowledge  endeared  him  to  me  more 
strongly  than  ever,  and  made  him  now  more  necessary  to  my 
affections  than  any  other  living  object. 

I  re-opened  my  office  and  resumed  my  customary  seat  at  the 
table.  But  I  sat  only  to  ruminate  upon  things  and  thoughts 
which,  following  the  track  of  memory,  diverted  my  sight  as  well 
as  my  mind,  from  all  present  objects.  I  saw  nothing  before  me, 
except  vaguely,  and  in  a  sort  of  shadow.  I  had  a  hazy  outline 
of  books  against  the  wall ;  and  a  glimmering  show  of  papers 
and  bundles  upon  the  table.  I  sat  thus  for  some  time,  lost  in 
painful  and  humiliating  revery.  Suddenly  I  caught  a  gHmpse 
of  a  packet  on  the  table,  which  I  did  not  recollect  to  have  seen 
before.  It  bore  my  name.  I  shuddered  to  behold  it,  for  it  was 
in  the  handwriting  of  my  wife.  This,  then,  was  the  writing 
Tipon  which  she  heA  been  secretly  engaged,  for  so  many  days, 
and  of  which  Mrs.  Porterfield  had  given  me  the  first  intimation. 
I  remembered  the  words  of  Julia  when  she  assured  me  thtti  it 
was  ihten&d  for  ihe— when  she  play  folly  challenged  my  curi- 
osity, and  unplored  me  to  acknowledge  an  anxiety  to  know  the 
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contents.  The  pleading  tenderness  of  her  speech  and  manner 
now  rose  vividly  to  my  recollection.  It  touched  me  more  now 
—  now  that  the  irrevocable  step  had  been  taken  *->  far  more  than 
it  ever  conld  have  affected  me  then.  Then,  indeed,  I  remadneo 
unaffected  save  by  the  caprice  of  my  evil  genios.  The  demon 
of  the  blind  heart  was  then  uppermost.  In  vain  now  did  I  sum* 
mon  him  to  my  relief.    Where  was  he  1    Why  did  he  not  come  f 

I  took  np  the  packet  with  trembling  fingers.  My  nerves 
almost  failed  me.  My  heart  shrank  and  sank  with  piunful  pre- 
sentiments. What  eould  this  writing  meant  0£  what  had 
Julia  Clifibrd  to  write  ?  Her  whole  world's  experience  was  con* 
tained,  and  acquired,  in  my  household.  The  only  portion  of 
this  experience  which  ake  might  suppose  unknown  to  me  was 
her  intercourse  with  Edgerton*  The  conclusion  then  was 
natural  that  this  writing  related  U>  this  matter ;  bnt»  if  naturaly 
why  had  I  not  conjectured  it  before  ?  Why,  when  I  first  heard 
of  it,  had  the  conclusion  not  forced  itself  upon  me  as  directly  at 
it  did  now  ?  Alas !  it  was  dear  to  me  now  that  I  was  then 
blind ;  and  with  this  clearness  of  sight  my  doubts  increased } 
but  they  were  doubts  of  myself>  rather  than  doubts  of  her. 

It  required  an  effort  before  I  conld  recover  myself  sufficieatlj 
to  break  the  leal  of  the  packet  First,  however,  I  rose  and  re- 
dosed  the  office.  Whatever  might  be  the  contents  of  the  paper, 
to  me  it  was  the  language  of  a  voice  from  the  grave.  It  con- 
tained the  last  words  of  one  I  never  more  should  hear.  The 
words  of  one  whom  I  had  loved  as  I  could  ueyer  love  again. 
It  was  due  to  her,  and  to  my  own  heart,  thai  she  should  be 
heard  in  secret; — that  lier  words-— whether  in  reproach  or  re- 
pentance— whether  in  love  or  scorn — should  fall  upon  mine 
ear  without  witness,  in  a  sQenoe  as  solemn  as  was  that  desolate 
feeling  which  now  sat,  like  a  spectre,  brooding  among  the  ruins 
of  my  heai-t. 

My  pulses  almost  ceased  to  beat— my  respiration  was  impeded 
-—my  eyes  swam — my  senses  reeled  in  dismay  and  confusion 
— as  I  read  tlie  following  epistle.  Too  late  i  too  late !  Blind, 
blind  heart !  And  still  I  was  not  mad  I —  No !  no ! — that  wouU 
have  been  a  mercy  which  I  did  not  merit  1 — that  would  hava 
been  forgetfnAness— utter  oblivi<m  of  the  wo  whiqh  I  can  never 
c«a««  to  Usel.  .  .      uigitized  by  Google- 
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thb  last  lbttbe  op  julia. 

"Husband,  obae  husband! 

"I  write  to  jon  in  fear  and  trembling.  I  b*Te  strireB  U 
speak  to  joa,  more  than  once,  but  my  to^goe  and  strength  hare 
fkiled  me.  What  I  have  to  tell  jon  is  so  strange  and  offensire, 
and  win  be  to  jon  so  startling,  that  jon  wiU  find  it  hard  to 
believe  me ;  and  yet,  dear  husband,  there  is  not  a  syllable  of  it 
which  is  not  true  f  If  I  knew  that  I  were  to  die  to-morrow  I 
could  with  perfect  safety  and  confidence  make  the  same  confts- 
sion  which  I  make  now.  Bat  I  do  not  wish  yon  to  take  what  I 
say  on  tmst ;  look  into  tlie  matter  yenrself—  not  precijMtatdy 
-—above  all,  not  angrily — and  yon  will  Bee  that  I  say  nothing 
here  which  die  cirenmstances  will  not  prove.  Indeed,  my 
wonder  is  that  so  ranch  of  it  has  remained  nnknown  to  yoa 
already. 

"  Hnsband,  Mr.  Edgerton  deceives  yon — he  has  all  along  de- 
ceived yon — he  is  neither  yonr  friend  nor  mine.  I  woaild  call 
him  rather  the  most  dangerous  enemy ;  f>r  he  comes  by  stealth, 
and  abuses  confidence,  and,  like  the  snake  in  the  fable,  seeks  to 
sting  the  very  hand  that  has  warmed  him.  I  know  how  much 
this  will  startle  you,  for  I  know  how  much  you  think  of  him, 
and  love  him,  and  how  many  are  the  obligations  which  you  owe 
to  his  fatlier.  But  hear  me  to  the  end,  and  you  will  be  cimvin- 
ced,  as  I  have  been,  that,  so  far  from  yonr  seeking  his  society 
and  permitting  his  intimacy  in  otu*  household,  you  would  he 
justified  in  the  adoption  of  very  harsh  measures  for  his  bxpulsiou 
— at  least,  it  would  become  3'our  duty  to  inform  him  that  you 
can  no  longer  suffer  his  visits. 

**  To  begin,  then,  dear  husband,  Mr.  Edgerton  has  been  boM 
enough  to  speak  to  me  in  such  language,  as  was  insulting  in 
him  to  utter,  and  equally  painful  and  humiliating  for  me  to  hear. 
He  has  done  thb,  not  once,  nor  twice,  nor  thrice,  but  many 
times.  You  will  ask  why  I  have  not  informed  you  of  this  be- 
fore ;  but  I  had  several  reasons  for  forbearing  to  do  so,  which  I 
will  relate  in  the  proper  places.  I  fancied  that  I  could  effectu- 
ally repel  insult  of  this  sort  without  making  you  a  party  to  it, 
for  I  feared  the  violence  of  your  temper,  and  dreaded  that  the 
consequences  might  be  bloodshed.     I  am  only  prompted  to  take 
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A  different  oonrse  now,  as  I  find  that  I  was  mistaken  in  tliis  im- 
pression— and  perceive  that  there  is  no  hope  of  a  remedy 
against  the  impertinence  but  by  appealing  to  you  for  protection. 
'*  It  was  not  long  after  oar  marriage  before  the  attentions  of 
Mr.  Edgerton  became  so  particular  as  to  annoy  me ;  and  I  con- 
snlted  my  mother  on  the  subject,  but  she  assured  me  that  such 
were  customary,  and  so  long  as  you  were  satisfied  I  had  no 
reason  to  be  otherwise.  I  was  not  quite  content  with  this  as- 
aurance,  but  did  not  know  what  other  course  to  take,  and  there 
was  nothing  in  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Edgerton  so  very  marked 
and  offensive  as  to  justify  me  in  making  any  communication  to 
you.  What  offended  me  in  his  bearing  was  his  fixed  and  con- 
tinued watchfulness — the  great  earnestness  of  his  looks — the 
subdued  tones  of  his  voice  when  he  spoke  to  me,  almost  falling 
to  a  whisper,  and  the  unusual  style  of  his  language,  which 
seemed  to  address  itself  to  such  feelings  only  as  do  not  belong 
to  the  common  topics  of  discourse.  The  frequency  of  his  visits 
to  the  studio  afforded  him  opportunities  for  indulging  in  these 
practices ;  and  your  strange  indifference  to  his  approaches,  and 
your  equally  strange  and  most  unkind  abandonment  of  my  so- 
ciety for  that  of  others,  increased  these  opportunities,  of  which 
he  scrupled  not  to  take  constant  advantage.  I  soon  perceived 
that  he  sought  the  house  only  at  the  periods  when  you  were 
absent.  He  seemed  always  to  know  when  this  was  the  case ; 
and  I  noted  the  fact,  particularly,  that,  if,  on  such  occasions,  you 
happened  to  airive  unexpectedly,  he  never  remained  long  after- 
ward, but  took  his  departure  with  an  abruptness  that,  it  seem- 
ed wonderful  to  me  you  should  not  have  perceived.  Condtict 
so  strange  as  this  annoyed  rather  than  alarmed  me ;  and  it  made 
me  feel  wretched,  perhaps,  beyond  any  necessity  for  it,  when  I 
found  myself  delivered  up,  as  it  were,  to  such  persecution,  by 
the  very  person  whose  duty  it  was  to  preserve  me,  and  whose 
own  presence,  which  would  have  been  an  effectual  protection, 
was  so  dear  to  me  always.  Do  not  suppose,  dear  Edward,  that 
I  mean  to  reproach  you.  I  do  not  know  what  may  have  been 
your  duties  abroad,  and  the  trials  which  drew  you  so  much 
from  home,  and  from  the  eyes  of  a  wife  who  knows  nc  Jearer 
objeet  of  contemplation  than  the  form  of  her  husband.  Men 
in  business,  I  know,  have  a  thousand  troubles  out  of  doors, 
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wfaicb  a  generons  eensibUitj  makfis  tliem  studious  never  In  faiuig 
home  with  them ;  and,  knowing  this,  I  4fetenniaed  to  thak 
loringly  of  you  always — ^to  believe  anything  rather'than  that 
y4>a  woold  willingly  neglect  me ; — and,  by  the  earefol  exercise 
of  my  thoi^hts  and  affections,  as  they  shonld  properly  be 
exercised,  so  to  protect  my  own  dignity  and  year  bonoTt  as  to 
spare  yon  any  trouble  or  risk  in  asserting  them»  and^  at  the 
same  time,  to  save  both  from  reproach. 

"  But,  thongh  I  think  I  maintained  the  most  ngid  reserve,  as 
well  of  looks  as  of  language,  this  unhappy  young  man  con- 
tinued his  persecutions.  In  order  to  avoid  him,  I  abandoned 
my  usual  labors  in  the  studio.  From  the  moment  when  I  saw 
that  he  was  disposed  to  abase  the  privileges  of  (Headsliipft  I 
yielded  that  apartment  entirely  to  him,  and  invariably  declined 
seeing  htm  when  he  visited  the  houae  in  the  mornings.  Bat  I 
could  not  do  this  at  evening ;  and  this  became  finally  a  most 
severe  trial,  for  it  so  happened,  that  you  now  adopted  a  habit 
which  left  him  entirely  unrestrained,  unless  in  the  manner  of  his 
reception  by  myself.  You  now  seldom  remaned  at  home  of  an 
evening,  and  thus  deprived  me  of  that  natural  protector  whose 
presence  would  have  spared  me  much  pain  with  which  I  wiB 
not  distress  you.  Ah  I  dearest  husband,  why  did  you  leave  me 
on  such  occasions  1  Why  did  you  abandon  me  to  the  two-fold 
affliction  of  combating  the  approaches  of  impertinence,  at  the 
very  moment  when  I  was  suffering  from  the  dreadful  appr^en- 
sion  that  I  no  longer  possessed  tboae  charms  which  bad  won  me 
the  affections  <^  a  husband.  Fctfgive  me !  My  pnrpoee  is  not 
to  reproach,  but  to  entreat  you. 

"  I  need  not  pass  ovjcr  the  long  period  tliKOUgh  wbiok  this 
persecution  continued.  Your  indil^renee  seemed  to  me  to  give 
stimulus  to  the  perseverance  of  this  young  man.  Numberless 
little  circumstances  combined  to  make  me  think  that,  from  this 
cause,  indeed,  he  drew  somethh  g  like^  encouragement  for  hii 
audacious  hopes.  The  streugth  of  your  friendship  for  hia 
blinded  you  to  attentions  which*  it  seemed  to  me,  ev^ry  eye 
must  have  seen  but  yours.  I  grew  more  and  mote  alarmedj 
and  a  second  time  consulted  with  mj  mothw.  Her  writta 
anawer  yon  will  fi&d,  marked  No.  1,  with  the  vsat  of  the  ^nck- 
•nres  in  this  ensrelope.    She  laughed  at  my  anpreUenrim^i,  ia 
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flisted  that  Mr.  Edgerton  had  not  transcended  the  customary 
prrrileges,  and  intimated,  veiy  plainly  as  70a  will  see,  that  a 
wife  can  safTer  nothing  from  the  admiration  of  a  personi  aot  her 
hnshand,  however  nndisgnised  this  admiration  may  he — pro- 
Tided  she  herself  shows  none  in  retnm ; — an  opinion  with  which 
I  conld  not  concnr,  for  the  conclasive  reason  that,  whatever  the 
world  may  think  on  snch  a  suhject,  the  ohject  of  admiration,  if 
she  has  any  tme  sensihilities,  mnst  herself  stiffer  annoyance,  as 
I  did»  fh>m  the  sp^al  designation  which  attends  such  peculiar 
and  marked  attention  as  that  to  which  I  was  stibjected.  Mj 
mother  took  much  pains,  yerbally  and  in  writing,  as  the  within 
letters  will  show  yon,  to  relieve  me  from  the  feeling  of  disqniet 
under  which  I  suffered,  bnt  without  effect;  and  I  was  flitther 
pamfhlly  afflicted  by  the  impression,  which  her  general  tone  of 
tbonght  forced  npon  me,  that  her  sense  of  propriety  was  so  loose 
and  uncertain  that  I  could  place  no  Ihture  reliance  upon  her 
counsels  in  relation  to  this  or  any  kindred  subject.  Ah,  Ed- 
wtnrd !  little  can  you  guess  bow  lonely  and  desolate  I  fblt,  when, 
unable  any  longer  to  refer  to  her,  I  still  did  not  dare  to  look 
to  you. 

'*  Ohe  opiniou  of  hers,  however,  had  very  much  alarmed  me. 
You  will  find  it  expressed  in  the  letter  marked  No.  3,  in  this 
collection.  When  I  complained  to  her  of  the  approaches  of 
Mr.  Edgerton,  and  declared  mj  purpose  of  appealing  to  you  if 
they  were  continued,  she  earnestly  and  expressly  exhorted  me 
against  any  such  proceeding.  She  assured  me  that  such  a 
step  would  only  lead  to  violence  and  bloodshed — remindca 
me  of  your  sudden  anger — your  previous  duel — and  insisted 
that  nothing  more  was  necessary  to  check  the  impertinence 
than  my  own  firmness  and  dignity.  Perhaps  this  would 
have  been  enough,  were  it  always  practicable  to  maintain  the 
reserve  and  coldness  which  was  proper  to  effect  thiis  object, 
and,  indeed,  I  could  not  but  perceive  that  the  effect  waa  pro- 
duced in  considerable  degree  by  this  course.  Mr.  Edgerton 
visited  the  house  less  frequently ;  grew  less  impressive  in  his 
manner,  and  much  more  humble,  until  that  painM  and  humili- 
ating night  of  my  mother's  marriage.  That  night  he  asked  me 
to  dance  with  him.  I  dedmed ;  but  afterward  he  came  to  me 
afcoompaatod  hy  my  moth^*    Bte  whispered  in  my  ears  that  I 
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was  bai-sL  in  my  reftisal,  and  called  my  attention  to  his  wretch- 
ed appe-arance.  Had  I  reflected  upon  it  then,  aa  I  did  after- 
ward, this  very  allosion  would  have  been  safficient  to  lurre 
determined  me  not  to  consent; — bnt  I  was  led  away  by  hm 
suggestions  of  pity,  and  stood  np  with  him  for  a  cotillion.  But 
the  music  changed,  the  set  was  altered,  and  the  Spanish  dance 
was  substituted  in  its  place.  In  the  course  of  this  dance.  I 
could  not  deceive  myself  as  to  the  degree  of  presumption  which 
my  partner  displayed ;  and,  bat  for  the  appearance  of  the  thing, 
and  because  I  did  not  wish  to  throw  the  room  into  disorder,  I 
would  have  stopped  and  taken  my  seat  long  before  it  wma  over. 
When  I  did  take  my  seat,  I  found  myself  still  attended  by  him, 
and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  I  succeeded  finally  in  defeating 
his  perseverance,  by  throwing  myself  into  the  midst  of  a  set  of 
elderly  ladies,  where  he  could  no  longer  distinguish  me  with 
his  attentions.  In  the  meantime  you  had  left  the  room.  To« 
had  deserted  me.  Ah !  Clifford,  to  what  annoyance  did  yoor 
absence  expose  me  that  night !  To  that  absence,  do  we  owe 
that  I  lost  the  only  dear  pledge  of  love  that  God  had  ever  vooeh- 
safed  us — and  you  know  how  greatly  my  own  life  was  perilled. 
Think  not,  dearest,  that  I  speak  this  to  reproach  you ;  and  yet 
*-> could  you  have  remained! — could  you  have  loved,  and 
longed  to  be  and  remain  with  me,  as  most  surely  did  I  long  for 
your  presence  only  and  always — ah !  how  much  sweeter  had 
been  our  joys — how  more  pure  our  happiness — our  £uth — ^witk 
now  ^-perhaps,  even  now — the  dear  angel  whom  we  then  lost, 
living  and  smiling  beneath  our  eyes,  and  linking  oor  mutual 
hearts  more  and  more  firmly  together  than  before ! 

'*  That  night,  when  it  became  impossible  to  remain  longer 
without  trespassing — when  all  the  other  guests  had  gone— I 
consented  to  be  taken  home  in  Mr.  Edgerton's  carriage.  Had 
I  dreamed  that  Mr.  Edgerton  was  to  have  been  my  companion, 
I  should  have  remained  all  night  before  I  would  liave  gone  witb 
him,  knowing  what  I  knew,  and  feeling  the  mortification  which 
I  felt.  But  my  mother  assured  me  that  I  was  to  have  the  ea^ 
riage  to  myself — it  was  she  who  had  procured  it ; — and  it  w» 
not  until  I  was  seated,  and  beheld  hun  enter,  that  I  had  the 
least  apprehension  of  such  an  intrusion.  Edward !  it  la  with  a 
feeling  almost  amounting  to  horror,  tbai  I  «]&  conainiiiied  to 
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tbiuk  that  my  mother  not  only  knew  of  his  intention  to  a:- 
company  me,  but  that  she  herself  suggested  it.  This,  I  say  to 
you  /  Ton  will  find  the  reasons  for  my  suspicions  in  the  letters 
which  I  enclose.  It  is  a  dreadful  suspicion — at  the  expense  cf 
end's  own  mother !  I  dare  not  beliere  in  the  dark  malice  which 
i\  implies.-*!  strive  to  think  that  she  meant  and  fancied  only 
some  pleasant  mischief. 

*'  I  shudder  to  declare  the  rest !  This  man,  your  friend — he 
^hom  you  sheltered  in  your  bosom,  and  trusted  beyond  all 
others— whom  you  hare  now  taken  into  your  house  with  a 
blindness  that  looks  more  like  a  delusion  of  witchcraft  than  cf 
Mendship'— this  impious  man,  I  say,  dared  to  wrap  me  in  his 
embrace — dared  to  press  his  lips  upon  mine ! 

"  My  cheek  even  now  bums  as  I  write,  and  I  must  lay  dow? 
the  pen  because  of  my  trembling  I  struggled  from  his  graap 
— I  broke  the  window  by  my  side,  and  cried  for  help  from  tb^ 
wayfarers.  I  cried  for  you !  .3u^.  you  did  not  answer !  01% 
linsband !  where  were  you  ?  Why,  why  did  you  expose  me  ta 
BQch  indignities  1 

'*  He  was  alarmed.  He  pr?m^sed  me  forbearance ;  and,  coc- 
▼nlsed  with  fright  and  fear,  I  found  myself  within  our  encloscre* 
I  knew  not  how ;  but  before  I  reached  the  cottage  I  became  in- 
sensible, and  knew  nothing  more  until  the  pangs  of  labcr 
anbdued  the  more  lasting  pains  of  thought  and  recollection. 

'*You  resolved  to  leave  our  home — to  go  abroad  among 
strangers,  and  Oh  !  how  I  rejoiced  at  your  resolution.  It  seem- 
ed to  promise  me  happiness ;  at  least  it  promised  me  rescue  and 
relief.  I  should  at  all  events  be  hee  from  the  persecution  of 
tDJs  man-  I  drisded  the  consequences,  either  to  you  of  to  him- 
vJf,  of  the  exposure  of  his  insolence.  I  had  resolved  on 
nt^King  it ;  and  only  hesitated,  day  by  day,  as  my  mother  dwelt 
pon  the  dangers  which  would  follow.  And  when  you  deter- 
mined on  removal,  it  seemed  to  me  the  most  fortunate  provi- 
:  ence,  as  it  promised  to  spare  me  the  necessity  of  making  this 
^junful  ritrclation  at  all.  Surely,  I  thought,  and  my  mother 
said,  as  this  will  put  an  effectual  stop  to  his  presumption^  there 
idll  be  no  need  to  narrate  what  is  already  past.  The  only  me- 
^--T^  in  telling  it  at  all  wDuld  be  to  prevent,  not  to  punish :  if 
iL^  pre^  .""tion  is  effected  by  other  means,  it  is  charity  only  to 
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forbear  the  relation  of  matters  which  would  breed  hatred,  aiid 
probably  provoke  stnfe.  This  made  me  silent ^  and,  ^di 
of  new  hope-*  the  hope  that  having  discarded  i^l  yonr  Ch» 
associates  and  remored  from  all  yonr  old  hanotSt  yon  we^}^ 
become  mine  entirely — I  felt  a  new  strength  in  my  ^ar^c 
a  new  life  in  my  breast, -and  a  glow  upon  my  cbeeka  as  wi^.' 
in  my  soul,  which  seemed  a  guaranty  for  a  long  and  Iia  f 
term  of  that  love  which  had  begun  in  ray  bosom  with  the  ir:t 
moments  of  its  childish  consoKmsness  and  confidence. 

'*  But  one  painfiil  scene  and  h(mt  I  was  yet  compelled  to  en- 
dure the  night  befbre  oar  departnre^  Mr.  Edgetton  eame  to 
pUiy  his.  flute  under  onr  windiow.  I  say  Mt.  Edgerton,  b«t  it 
was  only  by  a  sort  of  iaa^not  that  I  fixed  npon  him  as  t^ 
musician.  Perhaps  it  was  beoanae  I  knew  not  what  other  p€r> 
son  to  suspect  Frequently,  before  this  night,  had  I  heard  tiJt 
music ;  but  on  this  occasion  he  seemed  to  have  appToacbed  raoie 
nearly  to  the  dwelling ;  and,  indeed,  I  finally  discovered  that  fas 
was  actually  beneath  the  China-tree  that  stood  on  the  sou^ 
front  of  the  cottage.  I  was  asleep  when  the  minic  began.  H» 
must  have  been  playing  for  aobia  dme  before  I  awakened.  Hew 
I  was  awakenod  I  know  not ;  but  somediing  disturbed  me,  and 
I  then  saw  you  about  to  lea^ve  &e  room  stealthily.  I  heard 
your  feet  upon  the  stairs*  and  in  the  next  moment  I  diaeovered 
one  of  your  pistols  lying  upon  the  wiudow-eill,  just  ben^ith  my 
eyes«  This  alarmed  me ;  a  tliousand  apprehensions  rushed  into 
my  brain ;  all  the  suggestions  of  strife  and  bloodshed  which  my 
mother  had  ever  told  me,  filled  my  mind ;  and  without  knowir  g 
exactly  what  I  did  or  said,  I  called  oat  to  "Uie  mvsician  to  1^ 
with  all  possible  speed.  He  did  so ;  and  after  a  delay  which 
was  to  me  one  of  the  most  cruel  apprehension,  you  returned  h: 
safety.  Whether  you  suspected,  and  what,  I  could  not  oeir^^i 
;ure;  but  if  you  had  any  suspicions  of  me,  yon  did  not  seem  t: 
entertain  any  of  him,  for  yon  spoke  of  him  afterward  with  the 
same  warm  tone  of  friendship  as  before. 

"  That  something  in  my  conduct  had  not  pleased  yen,  I  eomli 
see  from  your  deportment  as  we  travelled  the  next  momii:g 
You  were  sad,  and  very  silent  and  abstracted.  This  diskj^ 
peared,  however,  and,  day  by  day,  my  happiness,  my  hope,  my 
ODBfixknoe  in  you,  in  mysetf,  in  aU  ^tngs,  inc«Mwed~and  * 
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fdi  aflMured  of  i«aliziiig  that  perfect  idea  ef  felicity  wUcli  I  pro* 
posed  to  myself  from  the  moment  when  you  declared  jour  pur- 
pose to  emigrate.     Were  we  not  happy,  husband — so  happy  at 

JS. ^,  for  weeks,  fw   months — always,  morning,  noon,  and 

night — mrtil  the  reappearance  of  this  false  friend  of  yonrsi 
Then,  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  eTer3rthing  changed.  Then,  that 
other  friend  of  yonrs — who,  thongh  he  never  treated  me  witli 
anght  but  respect,  I  yet  can  call  no  friend  of  mine — Mr. 
Kingslej,  drew  yon  away  again  from  your  home  ^carried  you 
with  him  to  his  haunts — detained  yon  late  and  long,  by  night 
and  day — and  I  was  left  once  more  exposed  to  the  free  and 
frequent  familiarity  of  Mr.  Edgerton.  He  renewed  his  former 
habits ;  his  looks  were  more  presuming,  and  bis  attentions  more 
dbect  and  loathsome  than  ever.  More  than  once  I  strove  to 
apeak  with  you  on  this  hateful  subject ;  but  it  was  so  shocking, 
,and  you  were  so  fond  of  him,  and  I  still  had  my  fears !  At 
length,  moved  by  compassion,  you  brought  him  to  our  house. 
Blind  and  devoted  to  him — with  a  blindness  and  devotion  be- 
yond that  which  the  noblest  friendship  would  deserve,  but  whieh 
renders  tenfold  more  hateful  the  dishonest  and  treaoherons 
person  upon  wImmd  it  is  thrown  away — you  command  me  to 
meet  him  with  kindness — to  tend  his  bed  of  sickness — to 
aoothe  his  moments  of  sadness  and  despondency — to  expose 
Tyself  to  his  insolence ! 

'Husband!   my  soul  revolts  at  this  charge!     I  have  dis- 
'  beyod  it  and  you ;  and  I  must  justify  myself  in  this  my  dis- 

oedience.  I  must  at  length  declare  the  truth.  I  have  striven 
to  do  so  in  the  preceding  narrative.  This  narrative  I  began 
wnen  you  brought  this  false  friend  into  our  dwelling.     He  must 

Dave  it.  You  must  command  his  departnre.  Do  not  think  me 
moved  by  any  unhappy  or  unbecoming  prejudices  against  him 
ISly  antipathies  have  arisen  solely  from  his  presumption  and 
msconduct.  I  esteemed  him — nay,  I  even  liked  him — before. 
1  liked  his  taste  for  the  arts,  his  amiable  manners,  his  love  of 
music  and  poetry,  and  all  those  graces  of  the  superior  mind  and 
eiucation,  which  dignify  humanity,  and  indicate  its  probable 
"^eBtinies.  But  when  he  showed  me  how  false  he  was  to  a 
r^-^endship  so  free  and  confiding  as  was  yours — when  he  abused 

-»/  ereR  and  ears  with  expressions  unbecoming  in  bim,  and  in-! 
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Baking  and  nngeneimis  to  me — I  loatked  and  sparned  him 
While  he  is  in  your  house  I  will  strive  and  treat  him  eirfflj, 
but  do  not  tax  me  further.  For  your  sake  I  have  borne  mndb; 
for  the  sake  of  peace,  and  to  avoid  strife  and  crime,  I  have 
been  silent — perhaps  too  long.  The  strange,  improper  letters 
of  my  mother,  which  I  enclose,  almost  make  me  tremble  to 
think  that  I  have  paid  bat  too  much  deference  to  her  opinioB. 
Bat,  in  the  expulsion  of  this  miserable  man  from  your  dweUhig, 
there  needs  no  violence,  there  needs  no  crime !  A  word  wiD 
overwhelm  him  with  shame.  Remember,  dear  husband,  that  be  is 
feeble  and  sick ;  it  is  probable  he  has  not  long  to  live.  Perfbm 
year  painfUl  duty  privily,  and  with  all  the  forbearance  whidi  is 
consistent  with  a  proper  firmness.  In  truths  he  has  done  ns  ae 
real  harm.  Let  us  remember  ihat  I  If  anything,  he  has  only 
made  me  love  you  the  more,  by  showing  so  strongly  how 
generous  is  the  nature  which  he  has  so  infamonsly  abused. 
Once  more,  dear  husband,  do  no  violence.  Let  not  our  fntnre 
days  be  embittered  by  any  recollections  of  the  present  Cob- 
mand,  compel  his  departure,  and  come  home  to  me,  and  keep 
with  me  always.  **  Your  own  true  wife» 

•'JnUA  CUPFOBD." 

•*  PastcripL — I  had  closed  this  letter  yesterday,  thinking  to 
send  it  to  your  ofHce  in  the  afternoon.  I  had  hoped  that  thep» 
would  be  nothing  more; — but  last  night,  this  madman — fee 
such  I  must  believe  him  to  be — committed  another  outrage 
upon  my  person !  He  has  a  second  time  seized  me  in  his  arms 
and  endeavored  to  grasp  me  in  his  embrace.  O  husband  !  — 
why,  why  do  you  thus  expose  met  Do  you  indeed  love  met 
I  sometimes  tremble  with  a  fear  lest  you  do  not  But  I  dsK 
not  think  so.  Yet,  if  you  do,  why  am  I  thus  exposed  *-> thus 
deserted — thus  left  to  a  companionship  which  is  equally  iMtk- 
some  to  me  and  dishonoring  to  you  ?  I  implore  you  to  open 
your  eyes — to  believe  me,  and  discard  this  false  friend  from 
your  dwelling  and  your  confidence.  But,  oh,  be  merciful,  desi 
husband  !  Strike  no  sndden  blow !  Send  him  forth  with  scon 
but  remember  his  feebleness,  his  family,  and  spare  his  life.  I 
send  this  by  Emma.  Let  no  one  see  the  letters  of  my  mothtf 
bnt  bum  them  instantly.  "  Your  own   ^"^^  "iJ  U4a/- 
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And  this  was  the  writing  which  had  employed  her  time  foi 
days  before  the  sad  catastrophe !  And  it  was  for  this  reason 
that  she  asked,  with  so  mnch  earnestness,  if  I  had  been  to  my 
cffice  on  the  day  when  I  drove  Edgerton  out  into  the  woods  for 
the  adjustment  of  our  issue  ?  No  wonder  that  she  was  anxious 
at  that  moment.  How  much  depended  upon  that  simple  and 
ordinary  proceeding.    Had  I  but  gone  that  day  to  my  office  as 

usual! 

There  were  no  longer  doubts.    There  could  bo  none.    There 

'.  a^  now  no  mystery.    It  was  all  clear.    The  most  ambiguous 

ortions  of  her  conduct  had  been  as  easily  and  simply  explained 

Jie  rest.    But  it  availed  nothing !     The  blow  had  fallen.     I 

▼as  an  accursed  man — truly  accursed,  and  miserably  desolate. 

I  still  sat,  stolid,  seemingly,  as  the  insensible  chair  which  sus- 
tained me,  when  Kingsley  came  in.  He  took  the  papers  from 
saj  unresisting  hands.  He  read  them  in  silence.  I  heard  but 
ne  sentence  from  liis  lips,  and  it  came  from  them  unconscious- 
fi— 

"Poor,  poorgir' »  ' 

I  looked  round  and  startel  to  my  feet.  The  tears  were  on 
'is  manly  checks.  I  rad  ched  nov^.  My  eyes  were  dry  !  The 
fountains  of  tears  seemed  shut  up,  arid  and  thirsty. 

** I  must  make  atonement!*'  I  exclaimel.  "I  must  deliver 
myself  up  to  justice !" 

''  This  is  madness,"  said  he,  seizing  my  arm  as  I  was  about 
to  leave  the  room. 

**No:  retribution  only!  I  have  destroyed  her.  I  must 
make  the  only  atonement  which  is  in  my  power.     I  must  die  I" 

''What  you  design  is  none,'*  he  said  solemnly.  *'Tour 
death  will  atone  nothing.  It  is  by  living  only  that  you  can 
atone !" 

"HowT 

"By  repentance!  This  is  the  grand — the  only  sovereign 
atonement  which  the  spirit  of  roan  can  ever  make.  There  is 
no  other  mode  provided  in  nature.  The  laws,  which  would 
take  your  life,  would  deprive  you  of  the  means  of  atonement 
This  is  due  to  God ;  it  can  be  performed  only  by  living  and 
suffering.    Life  is  a  duty  because  it  is  an  ordeal.     You  must^ 
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preserve  liit,  m  a  saered  (nmt,  ibr  this  reason.  Eveii  tf  yoQ 
were  a  felen — one  wflftdly  resolving'  and  coldly  axeenting  cnme 
— yon  were  yet  bonnd  to  preserve  life !  Throw  it  away,  and 
though  you  comply  with  the  demand  of  social  laws,  you  forfeit 
the  only  chance  of  making  atonement  to  those  which  are  te 
superior.  Rather  pray  that  life  may  be  spared  yon.  It  waa 
with  this  merciful  purpose  that  6od  not  only  permitted  Cain  to 
live,  but  commanded  that  none  should  slay  him.  Yon  must  Irre 
for  this!" 

He  did  with  Bie  as  he  plicated.  Three  days  after  beheld  os 
on  our  way  to  the  rich  empire  of  Texas— its  plains,  rich  bol 
barren — unstocked,  wild — running  to  waste  with  its  tangled 
weeds  «•  needing,  imploring  the  vigorous  hand  of  cnltivatioa 
Even  such,  at  that  moment,  was  my  heart !  Bich  in  fMk 
affections,  yet  gone  to  waste ;  waiting,  craving,  praying  fiat  At 
hand  of  the  cultivator !— Yet  who  now  was  that  cultivator  t 

To  this  question  the  words  of  Kingsley,  which  were  those  of 
truth  and  wisdom,  were  a  sufficient  answer ;  and  evennore  an 
echa  arose  aa  from  the  bottom  of  my  soul ;  and  my  lips  repeated 
it  to  my  own  eara  only ;  and  bat  one  woid  was  spoken ;  aiut 
that  word  was— **ATOifBMBWTt*' 
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SHAKESPEARIAN    TALES    IN    VERSE, 

A  Rhyming  Version  of  some  of  the  Popular  Plays  of  Shakespearei 

JBy  Mrs.  Valentine^  with  nearly  100  full  pages  of  colored  and 
other  illustrations  from  original  drawings  by  R.  Andre^  engraved 
by  Emrik  &  Binger^  in  one  quarto  volume^  elegantly  bound  in 
extra  do  A,  fuU  gilt  side  and  edges. 
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THE   MAY   BLOSSOM; 
Or,  The  Princess  and  Her  People. 

One  volume,  quarto^  with  original  (full-page)  illustrations. 
Printed  in  the  highest  style  of  color  printing. 

We  have  the  pleasure  of  announcing  that  we  have  arranged 
with  the  London  Publishers  for  the  "  exelusive  sale  a$id  publication 
in  the  United  States  "  of  these  beautiful  and  important  books. 

NOW  READY. 
A  New  StoTf  Vy  (the  late)  MR.  KINGSTON. 

PETER  TRAWL; 

Ofr  the  Adventures  of  a  Wtnler  Round  and  About  the  World. 

By  the  late  W.  H,  C  Kingston.  With  kioht  full-^aoe  uxtrs- 
TRATiONS.  Uniform  with  ^^  Hendrieks  the  Hunter**  ^^^  Shore  and 
OceanJ'  One  volume^  lamo,  handsomely  bound  in  extra  cloth 
(bright  colors).    Price,  $1.50. 

NEW  EDITIONS  OF  MR,  KINGSTON'S 

Hendricks   the   Hunter.    A  Tale  of  Zululand.    One 

volume.    Illustrated $i*5o 

Shore  and  Ocean ;  Or,  The  Heir  of    Kelfinnan.  One 
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A  lEW  ABB  SUFEBIDB  UBBAET  BDITIOH 

OP 

NAPIER'S  PENINSULAR  WAR. 

FROM  THE  AUTHOR'S  LAST  REVISED  EDITION. 

^/M  SS  ^(^ps  and  Plans  of  Battles,  s  ^l^^^  Portraits  and 

a  Complete  Index.    Elegantly  printed  an  toned  paper, 

strongly  bound  in  extra  cloth, 

PRICE,  $7.50  PER  SET.    (Reduced  ftom  $12.50.) 

(Bpundin  Hal/  Ca^  txtra,  ^3. SO  per  vol.) 

This  New  and  Complete  Edition  Comprises  the 

History  of  the    War   in   the    Peninsula 

AND  IN  THE   SOUTH  OF  FRANCE,  FROM 
THE  YEAR  1807  TO  1814. 

IN   5  VOLS.,   CROWN   8V0  (IN  A  NEAT  BOX). 

"  Sir  Wm.  Napier's  History  of  the  Peninsular  War  is  die  greatest 
military  work  in  the  English  language,  or  indeed  in  any  language,  not 
even  excepting  the  immortal  commentaries  of  Cssar.  General  Toy's 
'  Guerre  dans  la  Peninsule'  is  written  with  vast  ability,  but  is  so  marked 
by  national  jealousy  and  animosity,  that  it  loses  much  of  the  anthoricy  to 
which  it  would  oUierwise  be  entitled  from  the  author's  consummate 
knowledge  of  the  art  of  war,  and  his  familiarity  with  the  memorable 
scenes  and  events  he  undertakes  to  describe.  In  these  two  invalaable 
requisites  Sir  Vm.  Napier  was  iuUy  his  equal ;  while  he  possessed  an 
earnest  love  of  truth,  and  a  spirit  of  lofty  magnanimity,  to  wnich  we  End 
no  parallel  in  the  French  historian. 

"It  is  creditable  alike  to  Sir  Wm.  Napier  and  to  the  Americaii 
people  that  In  this  country,  this  work  has  passed  THROUGH  SEV- 
ERAL EDITIONS,  THE  ONE  BEFORE  US  BEING  UNQUESTIOI^ 
ABLY  THE  HANDSOMEST  AND  THE  MOST  COMPLETE.  To  the 
Student  of  History--especially  to  him  who!oves  to  dwell  on  the  roman- 
tic character  of  Portugal  and  Spain-^he  marches*  sieges,  and  bat- 
tles of  Wellington's  armies  during  shi  long  yearSt  must  always  pos- 
sess an  interest  which  neither  the  Crimean  wari  nor  the  late  great 
Struggle  in  this  country,  can  altogether  efface.  The  soklier  who  is 
devoted  to  his  profession,  and  who  seeks  great  military  principles 
and  examples  tor  his  guidance,  will  pronounce  Sir  Wm.  Napier 
THE  MOST  FAITHFUL  AND  THE  MOST  COMPETENT  AUTHOR- 
ITY  TO  BE  FOUND  IN' ANY  AGE  OR  IN  ANY  COUNTRY.''-Scorn«i 
Ambk.  Journal. 

Sent  on  receipt  of  price ,  charges  prepaid,  by 
A.   C   ARMSTRONG  &  SON,  7x4  Broadwaj.  New  York. 
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THE  M06T  ELEGANT  EDITION  PUBLISHED 

dABLES  UIB'S  llOlFLm  rOBI!!, 

Indndlnsr  ELIA  and  ELIANA  (the  last  coataininff  the  hitherto 

Qscollected  writings  of  Charles  Lamb),  corrected  and 

rerised,  with  a  sketch  of  his  life  by  Sir  Thomas 

Noon  Talfoord,  and  a  fine  Portrait  on  Steel. 

3  Vols.,  Cr.  8vo,  Clo.  Pwcat,  $3.75  per  set.  (Reduced  from  $7.50.) 

(Bound  in  Ea{f  O^f  extra,  tS  A^  m^V 

With  a  volume  of  Letters  and  Essays  collected  for  this  edition  By  the 
industry  of ^  and  arranged  with  much  taste  and  skill  by,  /.  E,  BAB  SON ^ 
Esq,,  of  boston,  "  who  literally  knows  Lamb  by  heart* 

In  Mr.  Babfton's  preface  to  this  additional  volume,  he  says : 
"  Other  writers  may  have  more  readers,  bnt  none  have  so  many  true, 
hearty,  enthnsiutic  adnurers  as  he.  *  *  *  With  all  lovers  and  ap- 
predators  of  tnMlMl^  genuine  homor,  fine  fancy,  beantifnl  imagination 
and  exquisite  pathos,  he  is  a  prodigious  favorite.  Indeed,  there  is  some* 
thing— a  nameless,  indescribable  charm — about  this  author's  productions 
"which  captivates  and  enravishes  his  readers,  and  though  Lamb  found 
many  admiring  readers  in  his  lifetime,  since  his  death  his  fame  and  pop- 
ularity have  increased  greatly.  Then  he  was  generally  looked  upon  as 
a  mere  eccentric — a  person  of  more  quaintness  than  humor,  of  more  od- 
dity than  genius.  Now  he  is  acknowledged  to  be  a  most  beautiful  and 
original  genius— one  of  the  '  fixed  stars  of  the  literary  system ' — whose 
light  will  never  pale  or  grow  dim,  and  whose  peculiar  brightness  and 
beauty  will  long  be  the  wonder  and  delight  of  many.  •  *  *  For 
years  I  have  been  hopefully  and  patiently  waiting  for  somebody  to  c<d- 
lect  these  scattered  and  all  but  forgotten  articles  of  Lamb's.  •  ♦  ♦ 
V^thout  doubt,  all  genuine  admirers,  all  true  lovers  of  the  gentle,  genial, 
delightful '  Elia,'  to  whom  almost  every  word  of  their  favorite  author's 
inditing  is  *farsed  with  pleasamnce*  will  be  mightily  pleased  with  these 
productions  of  his  inimitable  pen,  MOW  first  collbctbd  together." 

As  this  "SUPERB  EDITION"  of  LAMB'S  WORKS,  In  3  Vols., 
AVERAGING  NEARLY  800  PAGES  IN  EACH  VOLUME,  it  sold  at  the 
EXCEEDINGLY  LOW  PRICE  OF  $3.75  PER  SET  (formerly  pub- 
lished In  5  Vols,  at  $7.50),  the  Publishers  oonfidentty  believe  IT 
WILL  COMMEND  ITSELF  TO  ALL  FOR  PERSONAL  USE  AND 
FOR  UBRARIES.    

Sent  on  receipt  of  price,  chctrges  prepaid,  by 

A.  C  ARICSTRONG  &  SON,  7x4  Broadway,  New  York. 
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By  JOSEPH  FRAMCOfS   MICHAUD. 

And  aPz«6io6  and  SiqiplemfmtaTy  Cfliaptar by  Hamninwi  'W»  Bffalitoi 

8   v^olfl.i   crown  dvo,   Oloth.      $3.76. 
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"The  abilitj,  dil%ence  and  faithfulness  with  which  Mickaud 
has  execated  his  great  task  are  undi^>uted»  and  it  is  to  his  well-filled 
Tolupies  that  all  most  resort  for  copious  and  authentic  facts  and  luminous 
views  respecting  this  most  romantic  and  wonderful  period  in  the  manali 
of  the  world." 

This  work  has  long  been  out  of  print,  and  its  repnbUcatiQB  Is  oppor- 
tnne.  It  narrates  very  fully  and  in  a  picturesque  and  interestk^nanner, 
the  most  striking  episode  in  £uiopean  history,  and  will  add  an  iavalo- 
able  work  to  the  historical  lilecature  which  has  recently  been  put  into  the 
hands  of  the  reading  public  in  editions  combining  sound  scholanhq> 
and  reasonable  prices.  Of  ^  first  eitcellence  as  an  authority^  full  ii. 
romantic  incident,  graphic  in  style,  Uiis  new  edition  of  that  which  is  Iqr 
universal  consent 

THE  STANDARO  HISTOfiY  OF  THE  CRUSADES, 

will  have  equal  valne  for  the  student  and  genend  readex:. 
BIVEBSIDS   EMTIOK  OJF 

MACAULAY'S    ESSAYS, 

Critical,  Historical  and  Miacellansout.    With  a  Biographletl  and 

Critical  Introduction  from  tha  wall-luiown  pen  of  Mr.  E.  P. 

Whipple.    3  vols.i  crown  8vOf  Cloth,  3,000  pages. 

With  a  fine  Portrait  on  Steel.     Price,  $3.75. 

fBotmd  in  MmtrCalftJttt^  4 J  fr  9oL) 
In  this  edition  die  essays  have  been  ananged  in  chronologicai  onier, 
BO  that  their  perusal  aSocds,  acta  spedc,  a  complete  biographicidpottaBtt* 
ore  of  the  brilliant  author's  mind.  It  contains  the  pure  text  of  the  aathor 
and  the  exact  punctuation,  orthqgraphy,  etc.,  of  the  Englidk  editions. 

A  veiy  full  iadex  (55  pages)  has  been  qpeciaUy  prepared  for  this 
edition.  In  this  respect  it  is  superior  to  the  EngHsh  tdilionsj  and  iHioOy 
unlike  any  other  American  edition. 

Sent  m$  tecet^  ^f  pn^t^  cJkatrgiu  ^rtpaH^  fy 
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A  NEW  EDITION 

OP 

D'tSRAELI'S  COMPLETE  WORKS. 

Edited  by  his  Son,  LORD  BEACQHSFIELD, 

With  a  fine  Portrait  en  Stetl.  6  Vols. ,  Crown  8vo,  Cloth. 
PRICB,  $7.SO   PSR  SET.    (Reduced  flrom  $10.00.) 

(B-md  i»  Half  Ca(/  tJttrtt,  tsfrvot.) 

Tms  New  Edition  op  D'Israeu's  Works  Compuses 

THE  CURIOSITIES  OF  UTERATURE,  -         .  3  Vol*. 

eALAM^TlES  AND  QUARRELS  OF  AUTHORS  ANO  MEMOIRS,  1  Vol. 

AMENITIES  OF  UTERATURE,  SKETCHES  AND  CHABACTERS,  t  Vol; 

UTERARY  CHARACTER,  HISTORY  OF  MEN  OF  GENIUS,   •  1  Vol. 

A  collection  of  literatnre  which  no  judiciously  selected  library  will 
fail  to  have,  and  no  person  t>f  literary  taste  and  culture  willingly  do 
-without. 

They  are,  in  trath,  a  history  of  litansatore  and  of  literary  men, 
Crathered  from  the  writings  of  oentaries  and  from  livlnff  authors, 
philosophic  and  learned,  yet  easy  and  fascinating. 

The  Curiosities  of  Literature  treat  of  everything  curious  in  the 

Ktenuy  kingdom.  The  formation  of  libraries,  past  and  present,  bibliomania,  the 
•ddities  of  authors,  dkctr  kbon»  aaecdotCT,  saoodSMs,  fiulures,  etc^  containing  a  vahiable 
mass  of  rare  information. 

The  Amenities  of  Literature  **  is  in  a  different  strain,  and  treats  of 

liOnffuage,  the  origin  aad  growth  of  our  own,  the  discorery  and  progress  of  the  art  of 
printing,  the  growth  of  literature,  its  patrons,  fbllowers  and  builders  and  of  other 
matters  which  have  a  broad  and  general  bearing  upon  the  subject  in  hand." 


and  „    . 

which  beset  authors. 

Literary  Character  "  is  probably  the  most  seardiing  and  distinctive 
tro^iae  of  its  kind  extant,  made  up,  as  at  is,  from  the  feelings  and  confeastooaof  men  of 
genius."  ___^_______________^___ 

This  NEW  IMPRESSION  of  the  famous  works  of  the  elder 
DMSRAEU,  IN  6  VOLS..  PRICE  $7.50  PER  SET  (formerly 
published  in  9  Vols,  at  $15.00),  has  been  aptly  said  to  com* 
prise  the  cream  of  English  Literature  of  Europe  from  the  times 
of  K^x.  Johnson  to  our  own,  and  to  constitute  a  whole  library  in 
themselves. 


Sent  9n  receipt  af  prite,  charges  prepaid,  fy 
C  ARMSniOMG  ft  SOW,  7x4  BMwhvay,  Utw  Yoife 
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OHOICK   •TAWDAIID  WORKS, 

NEW  AND  REVISED  EDITION 

HALLAM'S  COMPLETE  WORKS, 

fVM  New  Table  of  Contents  and  Indexes. 

IN  SIX  VOLS.,  CROWN,  8V0,  CLOTH. 

PRICK,  $7.60  PER  SET.   (Rednoedfh>m$17.50J 


This  Unabudgbd  Edition  op  Hallam's  Works  Comprises 

The  Coostitutioiial  History  of  En8:lafid,       2  Vols. 

The  Middle  Ages,  MSiti  If  EiniiBiilu  tie  mill  ina  Vols. 

Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  Europe,   2  Vol& 

Rrprintid  prom  the  Last  London  Edition,  Rxvisbd 

AND  Corrected  by  the  Author. 


Macaulay,  in  his  famons  estimate  of  HaUam,  says :  "  Mr.  HaHam 
is,  on  the  whole,  far  better  qoalified  than  anj  other  writer  of  oar  time 
for  the  office  which  he  has  undertaken.  He  has  great  industry  and  great 
acnteness.  His  knowledge  is  extenstrc,  Tarious,  and  profound.  His  mind 
is  equally  distinguished  by  the  amplitude  of  its  grasp,  and  by  the  delicacy 
of  its  tact  His  speculations  have  none  of  that  vagueness  which  is  the 
common  fault  of  political  philosophy.  On  the  contrary,  they  are 
strikingly  practical,  and  teach  us  not  only  the  general  rule,  but  the  mode 
of  appfying  it  to  solve  particular  cases.  Mr.  Hallam's 

work  is  eminently  judicial.  Its  whole  spirit  is  that  of  the  Bench,  not 
that  of  the  Bar.  He  sums  up  with  a  calm,  steady  impartiality,  turning 
neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left,  glossing  over  nothing,  exaggerating 
nothing,  while  the  advocates  on  both  sides  arc  alternately  biting  their  lips 
to  hear  their  conflicting  misstatements  and  sophism  exposed." 


This  "STANDARD  EDITION"  of  HALLAM'S  WORKS, 
in  6  Vols..  AVERAGES  NEARLY  8oo  PAGES  IN  EACH 
VOL..  and  is  sold  at  $7.50  PER  SET  (formerly  published 
in  10  Vols,  at  $17.50.) 

StKt  on  receipt  of  price,  charges  prepaid^  by 
A.  C  ARMSTRONG  &  SON,   714  Browhfsy,  New  Yoik. 
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